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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 


NOTES   ON  SPINOZA'S    CONCEPTION   OF  GOD. 


r^HE  authoritative  and  final  presentation  of  Spinoza's  teach- 
-*•  ing  in  regard  to  God  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  first 
parts  of  the  Ethics  ;  but  for  its  thorough  understanding  and  ade- 
quate valuation  the  student  must  of  course  keep  in  view  the 
whole  of  the  Ethics  and  the  other  works,  more  especially  the  Cor- 
respondence and  the  treatise  De  deo  et  homine.  Difficult  though 
this  first  part  is  found  to  be  when  we  try  to  elucidate  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  correlate  the  different  conceptions  which  it  brings 
together,  yet  as  regards  the  treatment  of  its  main  subject-matter 
and  the  general  trend  of  its  reasoning  it  is  the  simplest  and 
clearest  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  work  to  which  it  belongs. 
A  very  brief  resume  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  sufficient. 
God,  or  substance,  is  that  which  is  one,  absolutely  infinite,  indi- 
visible, self-caused,  eternal,  conceivable  through  itself  alone  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  this,  its  nature,  it  possesses  attributes  infinite  in  num- 
ber, and,  therefore,  each  infinite  after  its  kind,  eternal,  and  indi- 
visible. ^Through  two  of  these  attributes,  thought  and  extension, 
is  substance  apprehended  by  the  finite  intelligence  of  man,  and  its 
"modes,"  or  finite  presentations  are  perceived  by  the  senses  and. 
imagination  as  individual  things  or  ideas,  the  mode  being  always, 
in  contradistinction  to  substance,  finite,  divisible,  transitory,  and 
dependent.  Within  this  threefold  schematism,  of  substance,  at- 
tribute, and  mode,  Spinoza  includes  everything  —  consciousness 
itself  and  all  that  enters  or  can  enter  into  it. 

For  Spinoza  the  two  terms,  '  God'  and  *  substance,'  are  prac- 
tically  equivalent.     The  most  casual  reader  sees  at  a  glance  that 
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for  him  the  word  God  has  not  at  all  the  meaning  which  the 
ordinary  theist  attaches^  to  it.  To  him  God  is  not  the  all-wise 
creator,  the  supreme  ruler,  the  holy  judge ;  nor  yet  the  Trinity 
in  unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Personality,  moral 
and  emotional  qualities,  intellect,  and  will,  as  these  are  com- 
monly understood,  are  throughout  the  Ethics  explicitly,  definitely, 
and  consistently  excluded  from  the  nature  of  God.  Spinozism 
is  utterly  abhorrent  of  the  least  taint  of  anthropomorphism,  unless 
as  a  mere  emotional  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  irrational.  What  meaning  then  did  he  attach  to  the 
words  'God 'and  'substance'?  What  is  the  true  content  of 
the  conception  which  unquestionably  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  his 
philosophy  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper,  and  it  may  be  premised  that  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
study  of  the  great  Jewish  thinker's  meaning  is  an  entire  freedom 
from  prejudice,  theological  or  philosophical,  as  to  what  the  terms 
in  question  ought  to  signify. 

In  Definition  i,  Part  I,  of  the  Ethics,  we  are  told  that  the  self- 
caused  (causa  sui)  is  that  of  which  the  essence  implies  existence,  or 
that  the  nature  of  which  is  only  to  be  conceived  as  existent.  Sub- 
stance, by  Definition  iii,  is  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived 
through  itself.  God,  by  Definition  vi,  means  "  being  absolutely 
infinite,  that  is,  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  of  which 
each  one  expresses  eternal  and  infinite  essence."  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  definition  depends  upon  the  significance 
to  be  given  to  the  word  '  attribute/ — a  point  to  be  considered 
later.  Passing  on  Jb  Proposition  vii  of  Part  I,  we  find  that 
existence  belongs  tajfce^  nature  of  substance,  so  that  the  latter 
can  be  identified  with  ^^of  which  the  essence  involves  existence, 
namely  the  causa  sui.  Proposition  viii  with  its  corollaries 
shows  it  to  be  infinite  and  one,  which  identifies  it  with  God.  The 
whole  doctrine,  so  far  as  yet  given,  is  summed  up  in  Proposition 
xi,  "  God  or  substance  necessarily  exists"  ;  while  in  Proposition 
xx  we  find  the  illuminating  statement,  "  The  existence  of  God 
and  his  essence  are  one  and  the  same."  To  the  present  writer 
it  seems  quite  clear  from  these  passages  and  other  cognate  ones, 


as  well  as  from  the  whole  tWior  of^ptnoza's  philosophy,  that 
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what  is  meant  by  '  God,'  '  substance,'  causa  sui  is  universal  ex- 
istence, or  being  itself.  God  is  the  '  is  '  .of  all  things — the  '  real ' 
if  we  regard  reality,  not  as  some  modern  writers  tend  to  regard 
it,  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  lie  external  to  thought,  the 
material  or  sense-given  fact,  but  rather  as  that  which  is  essential 
to  both  thought  and  thing,  both  subjective  and  objective  experi- 
ence, since  both  '  are.'  To  say  of  any  individual  fact  that  it  is,  is 
to  refer  it  to  being ;  its  finiteness  is  just  the  limit  set  to  its  exis- 
tence. Thus,  any  fact,  whether  it  be  an  idea  in  a  man's  mind,  a 
plant  in  the  field,  or  a  star  in  the  sky,  is  a  manifestation  of  exist- 
ence ;  while  its  limitations,  its  transitoriness,  its  dependence 
upon  other  facts,  show  it  as  but  a  finite  phenomenon  through 
which  infinite  existence  is  revealed  to  the  mind — itself  one  of 
these  limited  '  modes '  of  being.  Till  we  understand  that  for 
Spinoza,  God  is  just  '  being  '  itself,  ( ens,'  his  proof  of  God's  exis- 
tence must  seem  but  a  flagrant  case  of  circle-reasoning  ;  whereas 
if  we  take  the  word  in  this  sense  he  is  merely  pointing  out  that 
the  existence  of  God  must  be  admitted  as  a  self-evident  and 
necessary  truth.  Every  student  of  philosophy  is  familiar  with 
Descartes's  formulation  of  the  ontological  argument  for  the  exis- 
tence of  God — with  its  criticism  by  Kant,  and  with  its  restate- 
ment with  fresh  significance  by  Hegel ;  but  its  value  for  Spinoza 
is  something  quite  independent  of  that  which  attaches  to  it  in 
the  teaching  of  Anselm,  or  of  Descartes,  or  of  the  later  German 
idealists,  because  of  this  absolutely  different  content  which  in  his 
system  of  thought  belongs  to  the  term  '  God.'  For  him,  God 
is  indeed  "the  all-perfect  being,"  but  by  perfection  is  not  meant 
the  possession  in  supreme  degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acteristics, such  as  justice,  wisdom,  fore-knowledge,  and  love,  but 
simply  completeness  of  existence, — existence  without  limit  or 
qualification.  God,  the  all-perfect,  is  just  being  in  its  absolute 
and  eternal  infinity  ;  it  is  reality,  and  it  is  only  the  not-real  that 
is  non-existent.  Thus  to  say  that  "  God  is,"  is  but  to  assert  that 
"being  is."  We  may  note  in  passing  that  with  the  right  appre- 
hension of  Spinoza's  use  of  the  word  '  God,'  an  objection  often 
urged  against  his  method  in  the  ethics  falls  away,  since  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  he  does  not  start  with  an  unproved  and 
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illicit  assumption  of  a  something  called  God  or  substance,  and 
then  deduce  his  whole  system  from  this  purely  problematical 
premise ;  rather  he  takes  as  his  point  d'appui  a  self-evident  and 
irrefragable  truth — what  Descartes  would  have  called  an  '  in- 
nate '  idea.  The  most  ruthless  scepticism  cannot  deny  the  fact 
of  existence,  however  vulnerable  it  may  find  any  particular  inter- 
pretation of  it.  Each  datum  of  consciousness  is  a  direct  witness 
to  being,  since  it  itself  is.  Descartes  had  shown  that  a  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  consciousness  is  self-destructive,  in  as  much  as 
such  doubt  is  a  form  of  consciousness.  But  the  passage  from 
this  firm  ground  to  a  proof  of  God's  existence  had  proved  for  him 
an  uncertain  and  slippery  path.  For  Spinoza,  it  needs  but  one 
direct  step ;  any  fact,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  ;  ( being  '  is,  and  '  being ' 
is  what  Spinoza  means  when  he  writes  '  God.' 

But  to  such  identification  of  God  with  existence  itself  the  mod- 
ern philosophical  critic,  with  Hegel  before  him,  is  ready  to  op- 
pose an  objection.  Being  is  indeed  a  necessary,  even  a  funda- 
mental thought-category ;  we  cannot  think  of  anything  without 
implying  its  existence,  at  least  in  consciousness.  But  just  by  rea- 
son of  this  universality  of  application  is  it  the  vaguest  and  most 
shadowy  of  conceptions — the  most  meager  of  all  terms  in  its  con- 
notation, the  most  abstract  of  all  abstractions  ;  so  that,  taken  in 
its  intrinsic  nakedness,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  its  own  verbal 
opposite,  non-being,  nothingness.  Thus  it  is  only  the  simula- 
crum of  the  real  that  we  lay  hold  of  when  we  try  to  grasp  the 
general  notion  'being.'  The  real  is  the  vital  and  the  concrete,  it 
is  this,  if  anything,  that  we  can  fittingly  call  'God,'  not  the  empty 
schema  to  which  the  mind  by  successive  acts  of  abstraction  at  last 
reduces  it. 

Now  this  Hegelian  objection  would  undoubtedly  be  well  taken 
were  it  true  that  Spinoza  had  identified  God  with  the  abstract  or 
general  idea 'being.'  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  indeed  such  a 
doctrine  could  readily  be  refuted  from  his  own  works.  As  a  thor- 
ough nominalist  he  characterized  the  abstract  ideas  represented 
by  the  terms  being,  thing,  something  (ens,  res,  aliquid),  as  "in 
the  highest  degree  confused,"  and  the  terms  themselves  he  re- 
gards as  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  human  imagination,  which, 
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unable  to  retain  clearly  a  number  of  individual  images,  readily 
combines  them  into  a  confused  whole.1  The  general  notion  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  generality,  removed  from  reality.  But  we 
may  go  further  and  maintain  that  it  would  be  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  of  Spinoza's  whole  system  were  he  to  take  as  the  fundamen- 
tal fact  of  the  universe  any  mere  idea,  whether  abstract  or  con- 
crete. The  philosophy  of  Spinoza  is  not  an  idealism  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  apply  that  term  to  the  metaphysics  of  Fichte  and 
Hegel.  He  never  builds  up  the  existent  world  out  of  the  thought- 
material  of  consciousness.  For  him  the  fact  of  facts,  la  vraie 
verite,  is  not  a  thought,  which  is  but  a  mode  or  phenomenon  of 
reality,  nor  yet  is  it  thought  in  general  or  consciousness,  though 
this  constitutes  one  necessary  aspect  or  attribute  of  the  infinite 
real — it  is  the  real  itself,  in  and  of  which  every  conceivable  thought 
is — the  real  not  as  presented  in  determinate,  and  therefore  finite 
manifestations  to  sense  and  imagination,  but  as  whole  and  infinite, 
and  therefore  indeterminate  and  indivisible,  and  so  only  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  rational  thought.  Spinoza,  in  short,  does  not  de- 
duce his  system  from  being  as  an  idea,  but  from  being  as  fact,  as' 
the  sum  and  substance,  the  essence  and  truth,  of  all  fact,  whether 
we  regard  it  as  psychical  or  physical. 

From  this  standpoint,  Spinoza's  assertion  of  the  unity,  inde- 
terminateness,  and  indivisibility  of  God  or  substance  becomes  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  is  seen  to  be  obviously  true.  That  which 
is,  the  manifold  of  existing  things,  is  determinate,  divisible  into 
parts,  and  susceptible  to  change,  but  the  "is,"  existence  itself, 
cannot  be  limited,  nor  divided,  nor  can  it  suffer  change.  Nor  is 
the  category  of  number  applicable  to  it ;  it  is  not  a  mere  unit  to 
which  conceivably,  even  if  not  actually,  other  units  might  be 
added ;  its  unity  means  that  as  truly  infinite  the  more  or  the  less 
cannot  be  thought  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  clearly  brought  out 
in  Letter  1,  where  it  is  shown  that  to  affirm  the  unity  of  God  is 
not  to  assert  that  he  is  only  one  and  no  more,  for  God  is  not  an 
individual  belonging  to  a  genus,  and  so  cannot  be  conceived 
numerically  at  all. 

This  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God 

.,  II,  xl,  Schol.,  i. 
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— a  unity  which  excludes  division  within  as  well  as  addition  from 
without — must  be  kept  well  in  mind  when  we  attempt  to  elucidate 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  Spinozistic  exegesis — the 
nature  of  the  attributes  and  their  relation  to  the  one  substance. 
The  limits  of  the  present  paper  will  only  permit  its  consideration 
in  as  far  as  may  throw  light  on  the  significance  of  the  concep- 
tion of  God. 

And,  once  more,  the  student  must  be  warned  against  the 
assumption  that  Spinoza  means  by  the  term  "  attribute,"  or  in- 
deed by  any  particular  term  he  employs,  just  what  preceding  or 
contemporary  thinkers  meant  by  it.  One  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  the  many  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations 
of  which  the  great  Jewish  philosopher's  system  has  been  the 
victim,  lies  in  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  speculative  terminol- 
ogy of  his  time,  which  forced  him  to  put  his  new  and  strong 
wine  into  the  worn-out  wine-skins  of  scholastic  phraseology. 
The  '  attributes '  that  are  referred  to  in  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza 
bear  no  essential  resemblance  to  the  divine  'attributes,'  as 
these  are  represented  by  the  orthodox  theologian,  nor  is  the 
word  used  in  just  the  same  sense  in  which  Descartes  used  it. 
The  absolute  indeterminateness  on  which  Spinoza  lays  stress,  de- 
termination belonging  ^wholly  to  non-being  (Letters  xli  and  li), 
renders  the  ascription  to  being,  per  se,  of  qualities  or  faculties 
wholly  inadmissible.  What  then  are  the  '  attributes  '  ?  For  the 
true  answer  we  must  look  into  Spinoza's  own  statements.  From 
Part  I,  Definition  iv,  we  learn  that  the  attribute  is  "that  which 
the  intellect  perceives  in  regard  to  substance  as  constituting  its  es- 
sence." By  Definition  vi,  God  is  said  to  mean  "being  absolutely 
infinite,  that  is,  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  whereof 
each  one  expresses  eternal  and  infinite  essence."  Per  Deum  in- 
telligo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est,  substantiam  constantem  infi- 
nitis  attributis,  quorum  unumquodque  ceternam  et  infinitam  essen- 
tiam  exprimit.  Proposition  iv  of  Part  I  also  is  important  to  the 
understanding  of  the  true  significance  of  the  'attribute';  in  the 
proof  it  is  stated  that  "outside  the  intellect  there  is  nothing  but 
substances  and  their  affections  " — Extra  intellectum  nihil  datur 
prater  substantias  earumque  affcctiones.  Nihil  ergo  extra  intellec- 
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turn  datur,per  quod  plures  res  distingui  inter  se  possunt,  prater  sub- 
stantias,  sive  quod  idem  est  (per  Definition  iv),  earum  attributa,  ear- 
umque  affectiones."  Proposition  ix  asserts,  the  only  proof  being 
a  reference  to  Definition  iv,  that  the  more  reality  or  being  a 
thing  has,  the  more  attributes  belong  to  it.  In  the  scholium  to 
Proposition  x,  Spinoza  says,  "nothing  consequently  is  clearer 
than  that  being  absolutely  infinite  is  necessarily  defined  (as  we 
have  shown  in  Definition  vi)  as  consisting  in  infinite  attributes ; 
each  of  which  expresses  a  certain  eternal  and  infinite  essence." 
Of  great  interest  in  this  connection  is  Proposition  i  of  the  Second 
Part,  which  proves  that  "  thought  is  an  attribute  of  God,  or  God 
is  a  thinking  thing."  "  Individual  thoughts,  or  this  and  that 
thought,  are  words  which  express  the  nature  of  God  in  a  certain 
and  determinate  manner ;  God,  therefore,  possesses  the  attribute, 
the  conception  of  which  is  involved  in  all  particular  thoughts, 
which  latter  are  conceived  thereby."  And  in  the  scholium  we 
read,  "  As,  therefore,  from  the  attending  to  thought  alone  we 
conceive  an  infinite  being,  thought  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
infinite  attributes  of  God."  Letter  xxvii  is  also  instructive ; 
here  we  find  Spinoza,  writing  in  1663,  giving  an  earlier  form 
of  Definition  iii  of  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics,  "  By  sub- 
stance, I  mean  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  conceived  through 
itself,  that  is,  of  which  the  conception  does  not  involve  the 
conception  of  anything  else.  By  attribute,  I  mean  the  same 
thing,  except  that  it  is  called  attribute  with  respect  to  the  under- 
standing, which  attributes  to  substance  the  particular  nature  afore- 
said." He  then  illustrates  the  relations  of  substance  and  attri- 
bute by  examples,  showing  how  one  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
stamped  with  two  names ;  the  third  patriarch  being  called  both 
Israel  and  Jacob,  and  a  colorless  surface  being  also  denominated 
a  white  surface,  "  with  this  difference,  that  a  surface  is  calledv 
white  with  reference  to  a  man  looking  at  it." 

From  a  study  of  these,  and  of  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  attributes  are  referred  to,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  attributes 
are  not  elements  nor  "parts"  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  nor  yet 
are  they  a  third  order  of  existence  lying  between  the  real  sub- 
stance and  its  multiform  appearance,  the  modes,  but  that  they 
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are  infinite  expressions  of  the  all-inclusive  infinite  existence. 
They  are  the  one  and  ultimate  reality  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  ap- 
prehension. It  is  as  consciousness  and  as  extension  that  we  cog- 
nize reality  ;  and  it  is  through  and  by  means  of  the  real  as  so  pre- 
sented that  we  perceive  individual  things  or  "  modes."  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  impossible  hypothesis  that  substance  per 
se  should  possess  qualities  or  determinations  inherent  in  it,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  inaccurate  to  describe  the  attribute  as  pertaining  to 
the  finite  mind  and  by  it  imposed  upon  substance.  Thus  when 
Erdmann,  for  example,  asserts  that  "the  attributes  are  predi- 
cates "  which  the  understanding  must  attach  to  substance,  not 
because  the  latter,  but  because  the  former  has  this  particular  con- 
stitution,1 he  is  attaching  the  attributes  to  the  understanding,  and 
his  comparison  of  them  to  colored  spectacles  is  misleading  on 
the  same  ground.  Trendelenburg 2  has  pointed  out  that  this 
view  is  inconsistent  with  the  eternity  of  the  attributes,  which  is 
expressly  demonstrated  in  Ethics,  I,  Proposition  xix.  The  at- 
tribute is  God's  attribute,  not  man's,  though  it  is  God's  nature 
as  viewed  by  man.  To  revert  to  Spinoza's  own  simile,  it  is  as 
the  whiteness  of  the  surface  that  reflects  all  rays  of  light  without 
altering  them.  "The  surface  is  called  white  in  reference  to  a 
man  looking  at  it."  Perhaps  we  shall  not  do  injustice  to  Spi- 
noza's meaning  if  we  say  that  thought  and  extension  are  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  real,  in  so  far  as  we  can  know  it ;  we  can  know 
it  as  an  infinite  physical  universe  and  as  an  infinite  psychical  uni- 
verse ;  under  such  aspects  alone  do  we  apprehend  it,  but  from 
other  points  of  view  it  may  be  quite  otherwise,  yet  equally  ade- 
quately presented. 

Spinoza  tells  us  that  the  attributes  are  infinite  in  number, 
though  only  two  of  them  condition  and  enter  into  our  experience, 
viz.  thought  and  extension.  We  know  existence  as  at  once  physical 
and  psychical,  and  as  these  alone.  The  infinity  of  the  attributes 
is  apt  to  seem,  therefore,  an  irrelevant  and  an  unnecessarily  con- 
fusing conception.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  see  why  Spinoza 
maintains,  and  even  emphasizes  it  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of 

Erdmann,  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  p.  73,  Note  (Eng.  trans.). 
2  Trendelenburg,  Beitrage  zur  Philosophic,  Band  II,  s.  41. 
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which  he  was  himself  not  unaware,  surrounding  this  vague  formula- 
tion of  unknown,  and  to  us  unknowable,  presentations  of  ultimate 
reality.  He  is  in  this  manner  denying  the  conceivability  of  any 
restriction  of  the  real  to  that  which  comes  within  our  conscious- 
ness or  the  consciousness  of  any  beings  like  ourselves.  These 
unknown  attributes  of  God  are  thus  merely  implications  of  the 
illimitable  reality  of  being.  This  is  his  manner  of  asserting  the 
inexhaustibility  of  the  universe  of  existence,  the  '  perfection '  of 
God,  not  only  in  respect  to  content  (which  is  implied  in  the  in- 
finite number  of  things  that  follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature),  but  in  respect  to  form,  as  including  all  that  can  enter 
into  an  infinite  intellect.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  compare 
these  somewhat  shadowy  conceptions  of  Spinoza  with  the  equally 
ghostly  noumena  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  student  of 
Kant  will  recall  his  dictum,  "  the  concept  of  a  noumenon  is,  there- 
fore merely  limitative,  and  intended  to  keep  the  claims  of  sensi- 
bility within  proper  bounds,  it  is  therefore,  of  negative  use  only." 
So  we  might  say  that  the  Spinozistic  attributes  (other  than 
thought  and  extension)  are  intended  to  keep  the  claims  of  finite 
consciousness  within  proper  bounds  ;  they  are  for  the  freeing  of 
reality  from  limitations  of  all  kinds,  and  are,  therefore,  epistemo- 
logically  of  negative  use  only.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  Spinoza  is  not  hereby  positing  the  existence  of  an  ultimate 
reality  which  by  its  nature  is  unknowable  and  unapproachable  like 
the  Spencerian  Absolute ;  rather  he  claims  for  the  infinite  real 
that  it  is  the  knowable,  and  as  infinite  must  be  knowable  by  an 
infinite  number  of  ways,  of  which,  however,  but  two  lie  open  to  us. 
But  there  is  another  point,  the  apprehension  of  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  central  con- 
ception of  Spinozism.  The  ens  infinitum,  God,  substance,  is  ac- 
tive, or  rather  it  is  activity  itself.  God  is  being,  but  for  Spinoza 
'being'  is  a  conception,  not  merely  static,  but  dynamic.  What 
is,  ipso  facto,  acts.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
expressions  natura  naturans  and  natura  naturata,  in  Ethics,  I, 
Proposition  xxix,  Scholium ;  but  it  is  also  explicitly  stated  in 
numerous  passages.  Thus  Ethics,  Part  I,  xxxiv,  xxxv,  iden- 
tify God's  essence  with  activity,  since  His  essence  and  power  are 
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one,  and  power  is  no  mere  possibility  of  acting,  but  action  itself. 
In  the  appendix  to  Part  I,  we  find  the  expression  ex  absoluta  Dei 
natura,  sive  infinita  potentia.  In  the  Scholium  to  Ethics^  Part 
II,  Proposition  iii,  Spinoza  says:  "We  have  shown  that  God  acts 
by  the  same  necessity  as  that  by  which  He  understands  Himself, 
in  other  words,  as  it  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  na- 
ture (as  all  admit)  that  God  understands  Himself,  so  by  the  same 
necessity  it  follows  that  God  performs  infinite  acts  in  infinite  ways. 
We  further  showed  that  God's  power  is  identical  with  God's  .es- 
sence in  action  ;  therefore  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  God 
as  not  acting  as  to  conceive  him  as  non-existent."  Examples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  were  they  needed  to  show  that  Spinoza 
meant  by  God  or  substance  no  merely  inert  and  passive  mass. 
God  is  being,  but  being  in  its  very  essence  is  active.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Eleatic  philosophers  of  Greece  antici- 
pated Spinoza's  identification  of  being  with  the  real.  But  we 
must  add  to  this  as  an  element  in  Spinoza's  conception  of  God 
the  distinctly  Aristotelian  thought  of  Ivep^eia  as  constitutive  of 
reality.  Being  and  only  being  is,  but  since  it  is,  it  acts.  God's 
essence  and  His  power  are  one,  and  this  power  is  not  mere 
potentiality  (duua/juz),  for  the  infinite  things  which  come  from  His 
infinite  nature  He  necessarily  does. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  students  of  Spinoza  to  have 
so  often  overlooked  the  importance  of  the  reiterated  expressions 
of  this  identification  of  God's  essence  with  his  action,  had  they 
endeavored  to  follow  out  consistently  the  application  which  the 
philosopher  makes  of  his  fundamental  metaphysical  conception  to 
the  problems  of  psychology  and  ethics.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
activity  of  thought  he  finds  to  be  the  essential  element  in  true 
knowledge,  and  this  activity  pertains  to  the  human  mind  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  '  infinite  intellect '  by  which  God  or  being  is 
conceived  under  the  attribute  of  thought.  The  '  endeavor  to 
persist/  which  is  intrinsic  to  each  finite  thing,  is  the  source  and 
mainspring  of  man's  moral  life ;  while  the  highest  outcome  of 
that  life  is  the  "  intellectual  love  of  God,"  that  is,  the  full  recog- 
nition of,  and  joyful  acquiescence  in,  the  universal  existence  in 
which  and  by  which  the  individual  life  is.  Spinoza's  language  in 
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regard  to  the  love  of  God  would  be  mere  meaningless  jargon,  if 
God  meant  for  him  nothing  but  an  inert  and  inactive  somewhat 
lying  behind  the  living,  moving  manifold  of  experience.  It  was 
really  against  such  a  misconception  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  that 
Hegel  uttered  the  protest  that  Spinoza  made  God  to  be  substance, 
but  failed  to  recognize  him  as  subject  or  person.  He  says  in  the 
Logik  that,  as  accepted  by  Spinoza  without  previous  dialect- 
ical mediation,  "  substance  is  like  a  dark  formless  abyss,  which 
swallows  up  and  annihilates  all  definite  content,  and  produces 
from  itself  nothing  that  has  a  positive  subsistence."  l  But  Heg- 
el's own  oft-repeated  teaching  that  the  unity  of  the  real  must 
from  its  very  nature  differentiate  itself  into  variety,  and  that  it  is 
the  apprehending  the  unity  through  and  by  means  of  its  differen- 
tiations which  is  the  work  of  thought,  is  only  the  counterpart, 
though  of  course  viewed  from  a  different  philosophical  stand- 
point, of  Spinoza's  assertions  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  di- 
vine nature  an  infinite  number  of  things  must  follow  in  infinite 
ways,  and  that  the  highest  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

Much  of  such  misunderstanding  is  doubtless  due  to  Spinoza's 
having  weighed  down  his  system  by  his  claim  to  follow  a  purely 
mathematical  method  of  exposition.  His  promise  "  to  treat  of 
human  actions  and  desires  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he 
were  concerned  with  lines,  planes,  and  solids,"  has  been  misin- 
terpreted as  if  we  were  thereby  led  to  suppose  that  he  held  psy- 
chical facts  to  be  identical  in  character  with  lines,  planes,  and 
solids.  The  real  animus  of  his  claim  is  that  all  facts,  whether 
viewed  as  psychical  or  physical,  "  follow  from  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  nature,"  and  that  "nature  is  everywhere  the  same." 
In  other  words,  he  recognizes  the  universality  of  law,  and  the 
need  for  exact  methods  of  procedure  in  the  investigation  of 
psychological  and  ethical  problems.  Writing  in  an  age  when 
scientific  psychology  was  unknown,  and  when  the  physical  sci- 
ences were  in  their  infancy,  Spinoza  takes  mathematics,  the  one 
branch  of  science  in  which  substantial  progress  had  been  made, 
as  the  type  of  a  rational  system  of  investigation  built  upon  the 

1  Encyclopedic,  Theil  I,  \  115. 
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irrefragable  base  of  ascertained  knowledge.  Hence  the,  for  us, 
unfortunate  form  within  which,  in  his  chief  work,  his  philosophy 
is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined ;  hence  too,  the  misleading  ap- 
pearance of  deducing  the  whole  actual  furniture  of  heaven  and 
earth  from  the  fundamental  unity  of  God.  Spinoza,  like  every 
other  thinker,  must  start  from  the  data  of  experience,  for  it  is 
the  things  which  appear,  whether  they  be  psychical  or  physical 
appearances,  which  offer  to  a  philosopher  the  problem  to  be 
solved  ;  but  regarding  these  as  manifestations  of  a  reality  without 
which  they  could  not  appear  at  all,  he  takes  this  conception  of 
reality  for  the  foundation  stone  of  his  philosophizing,  and  then 
claims  to  explain  deductively  the  manifold  of  appearance  from  the 
unity  of  existence.  To  do  this  mathematically  is  in  one  sense 
impossible.  Why  substance,  for  example,  should  have  for  us  the 
aspects  or  attributes  of  thought  and  extension  and  these  alone,  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  insusceptible  of  explanation  by 
a  mere  reference  to  the  all-embracing  fact  of  infinite  existence 
itself.  In  another  sense  it  is  a  superfluous  or  even  tautological 
procedure,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  '  being '  which  we  have 
come  to  cognize  through  and  by  means  of  its  manifestations  does, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  manifest  itself. 

Spinoza  indeed  does  not  deny  that  his  system  is  founded  on 
experience.  Thus  in  Ethics,  Part  II,  Proposition  xvii,  Schol.,  he 
says  "  all  my  assumptions  are  based  on  postulates  which  rest 
almost  without  exception  on  experience."  But  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  to  suppose  that  Spinoza  really  worked" 
out  his  system  with  conceptions  that  were  purely  geometrical. 
God  is  not  for  him,  as  Erdmann  suggests,  merely  what  the  plane 
surface  is  to  the  figures  that  may  be  drawn  on  it.  To  make  such 
a  metaphor  adequate  we  should  have  to  suppose  a  surface  that 
should  from  itself  necessarily  and  spontaneously  generate  its  own 
figuration,  while  yet  the  limits  and  character  of  each  figure  should 
be  immediately  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  other  figures. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  the  modern  commentator  to  endeavor 
to  translate  his  thought  into  terms  of  physics  instead  of  those  of 
geometry ;  for  the  conception  of  motion  as  intrinsic  to  matter  is 
suggestive  of  Spinoza's  recognition  of  substance  as  from  the 
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necessity  of  its  own  nature  active.  But  we  must  beware  of  mis- 
taking an  analogy  for  an  identity  of  meaning.  Spinoza's  position 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of  the  modern  materialist  who  con- 
siders consciousness  to  be  a  "function"  or  "by-product"  of 
matter.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  for  Spinoza  reality  was  no 
whit  more  physical  than  psychical.  God  is  res  cogitans  as 
well  as  res  extensa,  and  existence  is  as  adequately  and  truly 
cognized  under  the  aspect  of  thought  or  consciousness  as  under 
that  of  extended  matter.  It  is  then  a  serious  error  to  regard 
Spinoza's  ' thought'  as  the  same  as  'energy,'  as  is  done  for 
example  by  Monsieur  Emile  Ferriere,1  for  the  activity  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  being  pertains  to  God  as  much  when  viewed 
as  '  thought '  as  when  viewed  as  '  extension,'  while  energy  in 
the  sense  which  physical  science  gives  it  can  be  referred  to  the 
res  extensa  only. 

One  point  remains  to  be  briefly  considered.  Is  God,  in  the 
Spinozistic  sense  of  the  word,  conscious  ?  Those  who  see  in 
Spinoza  chiefly  the  religious  mystic  and  the  typical  pantheist, 
tend  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  those  who  regard 
him  rather  as  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  scientific  investigator, 
who  eliminates  the  supernatural  from  the  explanation  of  natural 
fact,  give  it  an  emphatic  denial ;  each  interpretation  can  claim 
support  from  individual  passages  in  the  Ethics.  We  can  easily 
see,  however,  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  question  which 
may  be  misleading.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  that  Spinoza  is  emphatic  and  definite  in  his  state- 
ments that  God  is  res  cogitans,  that  he  is  essentially  active,  and 
that  in  him  there  is  necessarily  the  idea  not  only  of  his  essence 
but  also  of  all  things  which  follow  from  his  essence  (Ethics,  II, 
Prop.  iii).  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  forget  that  anthropo- 
morphism is  repeatedly  rejected  with  something  like  contempt 
from  his  philosophy.  And  though  Spinoza  frequently  refers  both 
to  the  divine  power  and  to  the  "  infinite  intellect "  of  God,  yet  he 
also  expressly  warns  us  that  we  cannot  ascribe  intellect  and  will 
to  God  save  in  a  sense  wholly  unlike  that  in  which  we  apply 
them  to  human  beings.  In  regard  to  this  latter  use,  however, 

1  La  Doctrine  de  Spinoza,  p.  131. 
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we  may  bear  in  mind  that  his  nominalism  leads  him  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  these  terms  even  in  relation  to  human  psychology, 
and  to  do  away  with  any  real  distinction  between  them.  Intellect 
and  will  he  finds  to  be  merely  general  terms  indifferently  sum- 
ming up  the  same  individual  psychical  facts  which  alone  have  ex- 
istence. "  The  intellect  and  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  or  that  idea,  or  this  or  that  volition,  as  '  stoniness '  to  this 
or  that  stone,  or  as  'man'  to  Peter  and  Paul."1  The  denial  of 
their  applicability  to  the  totality  of  being  does  not  seem  then  to 
carry  with  it  any  refutation  of  a  Divine  consciousness.  Undoubt- 
edly Spinoza  rejects  wholly  the  conception  of  God  as  a  person, 
but  equally  certain  is  it  that  consciousness  or  '  thought '  is  an 
essential  and  eternal  aspect  of  being.  The  true  statement  as 
to  the  consciousness  of  Spinoza's  God,  is  that  God  as  "  be- 
ing absolutely  infinite  "  is  consciousness  per  se,  eternal,  all-em- 
bracing, and  self-sufficient ;  and  that  such  consciousness  is  cog- 
nizable by  our  reason,  which  pertains  to  it,  though  it  cannot  be 
pictured  by  our  imagination,  which  misleads  us  when  it  repre- 
sents it  as  analogous  to  our  own,  since  the  latter  being  only  a 
'  mode '  is  finite,  transitory,  and  dependent.  Our  relation  to  be- 
ing viewed  under  the  attribute  of  thought  is,  therefore,  not  simi- 
lar to  that  which  one  person  bears  to  another.  Our  '  love '  to 
it  is  the  happiness  given  in  the  recognition  that  it  is  that  from 
which,  and  in  which,  we  are.  In  the  life  of  the  universe  we  live, 
in  its  activity  we  share,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  it  is  all  knowl- 
edge— the  highest  good  of  the  mind — comprised.  Summum, 
quod  mens  intelligere  potcst,  Deus  est,  hoc  est.  Ens  absolute  infini- 
tum,  et  sine  quo  nihil  esse  neque  concipi  polest ;  adeoque  summum 
mentis  utile,  sive  bonum,  est  Dei  cognitio?1 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  paper  to  trace  out  the  corol- 
laries from  Spinoza's  declaration  that  God  is  ens  absolute  infini- 
tum,  that  is,  existence  itself,  which  just  because  it  is  infinite  must 
manifest  itself  infinitely,  and  which,  presented  to  the  senses  and 
imagination  in  the  fulness  and  richness  of  innumerable  modifica- 
tions, is  capable  of  being  apprehended  in  its  timeless  unity  by 

1  Ethics,  II,  Proposition  xlviii,  Schol. 
zlbid.,  Part  IV,  Proposition  xxviii. 
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reason  alone.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  by  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  this  interpretation  of  the  word  '  God/  much  in  Spinoza's 
epistemological  and  ethical  doctrine,  which  from  his  mystical  and 
sometimes  scholastic  phraseology  has  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling 
to  his  modern  disciples,  will  be  found  to  be  self-consistent, 
rational  in  spirit,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scientific 
temper  of  his  clear  and  far-seeing  mind. 

E.  RITCHIE. 


SOUL   SUBSTANCE. 

BEFORE  we  can  attempt  to  answer  the  question  concerning 
the  substantiality  of  the  soul  we  must  know  what  is  meant 
by  substance.     We  may  use  the  term  in  a  logical  sense.     We 
may  mean  by  substance  the  logical  prius,  that  of  which  we  predi- 
cate something,  something  to  which  the  predicate  belongs.     That 
which  we  cannot  conceive  except  as  belonging  to  or  as  borne 
by  something  else  we  call  a  mode  or  accident  or  attribute  or 
quality  of  its  bearer,  the  substance.     Thus  if  we  cannot  think 
color  without  thinking  it  as  the  color  of  something  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  is  its  bearer,  which  has  the  color,  then  the  color 
is  called  a  mode  or  accident,  and  its  bearer,  that  which  has  it,  the 
substance.     Here  we  are  dealing  with   a  purely  logical  relation. 
So  far  as  logic  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  there  are  any  substances  or  not,  or  what  are  the  sub- 
stances in  the  world.     The  logician  simply  says  :  That  which  we 
cannot  think  without  thinking  something  else  as  its  bearer,  as  its 
support,  as  having  it,  is  called  a  mode  or  accident,  while  that 
which  does  not  need  that  particular  quality  in  order  to  be  thought, 
is  substance.      If  there  is  anything  in  nature  which  cannot  be 
thought  without  something  else  as  its  bearer,  then  that  thing  is 
a  mode  or  accident  of  something  else,  it  is   a  mode  with  respect 
to  that  other  thing.     If  all  the  things  in  the  world  cannot  be 
thought  except  as  belonging  to    something,  then  they  are  all 
modes  or  accidents  of  that  thing,  and  this  is  their  substance.     If 
we  regard  all  the  qualities  and  occurrences  in  nature  as  being  in, 
or  held  up  by,  something  that  does  not  need  them,  but  which 
they  need,  then  that  something  is  the  substance  of  these  qualities 
and  occurrences.     It  makes  no  difference  so  far  as  the  notion  it- 
self is  concerned  what  the  nature  of  the  so-called  bearer  is, 
whether  it  is   visible   or  invisible,  whether  it  is  eternal  or  not, 
whether  it  is  destructible  or  indestructible.     The  notion  simply 
expresses  a  relation  between  things.     We  might  conceive  the 
substance  as  destroyed ;  its   destruction,  however,  would  imply 
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the  destruction  of  its  modes,  for  the  modes  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  existing  without  their  substance. 

We  frequently  combine  other  notions  with  the  concept  of  sub- 
stance, and  conceive  the  substance  not  only  as  the  bearer  of  its 
modes,  but  as  the  cause  of  its  modes,  as  that  from  which  the 
modes  spring,  as  that  which  makes  them,  as  it  were.  We  fre- 
quently ascribe  powers  to  it,  after  the  analogy  of  the  human  will, 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  the  modes.  Here,  the  substance 
is  conceived  as  the  seat  of  these  powers,  and  the  modes  as  the 
effects  of  the  powers. 

Now  we  apply  the  concept  to  our  experience,  to  reality.  And 
there  is  no  objection  to  using  the  term  substance  in  the  logical 
sense.  I  have  the  right  to  call  a  thing  a  substance  with  respect  to 
certain  other  things  if  I  cannot  think  of  the  latter  except  as  be- 
longing to  the  former.  The  thing  is  a  substance  with  respect  to 
the  others,  which  are  the  modes.  It  may  be  found  that  what 
I  call  a  substance  with  respect  to  certain  modes,  cannot  really 
be  conceived  without  some  bearer  itself.  Then  that  thing  be- 
comes a  mode  of  that  bearer.  Logically,  a  thing  is  a  substance 
with  respect  to  something  else,  and  we  may  call  all  those  things  in 
nature  substances  which  we  think  of  as  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  qualities  or  occurrences  in  the  manner  mentioned 
before. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  we  cannot  think  of  certain  qualities 
in  external  nature  except  as  belonging  to  something  else.  We 
ascribe  the  sound  of  an  object  to  something  which,  as  we  say, 
has  the  sound,  and  without  which  the  sound  could  not  be. 
That  to  which  the  sound  is  attached  in  this  way  is  the  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  say  also  that  color  cannot  exist  alone, 
it  must  be  the  color  of  something.  This  something  is  the  sub- 
stance to  which  the  color  is  attached ;  it  is  a  substance  with  re- 
spect to  the  color.  I  may  say  :  The  color  and  the  sound  cannot 
be  thought  except  as  belonging  to  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 
Then  the  visible  and  tangible  thing  is  the  substance  with  respect 
to  the  sound  and  color .  Or  I  may  say  :  The  visible  and  tangible 
thing  is  itself  dependent  on  something  behind  it  which  I  cannot 
see,  something  which  bears  or  has  extension  and  tangible  bulk. 
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Then  this  invisible  thing  becomes  substance  with  respect  to  these 
qualities. 

We  may  also  employ  the  concept  in  the  mental  realm  in  the 
same  sense.  We  may  conceive  our  states  of  consciousness  as 
having  a  bearer,  as  being  the  states  of  something.  If  we  cannot 
conceive  these  states  except  as  attached  to  something,  then  that 
something  becomes  their  substance.  I  may  say  states  of  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  conceived  without  an  ego  that  has  them. 
Then  that  ego  is  their  substance.  Or  I  may  say  I  cannot  con- 
ceive them,  without  attaching  them  to  a  material  substratum,  the 
brain.  Then  the  brain  is  substance  with  respect  to  them,  and 
they  are  modes  of  the  brain.  Or  I  may  regard  them  as  held  up 
by  an  invisible  immaterial  something;  then  that  is  substance 
and  they  are  the  modes  of  this. 

In  all  these  cases  we  use  the  term  substance  in  a  relative  sense. 
We  mean  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  two  objects  of 
our  thought ;  that  if  one  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  belonging 
to  the  other,  we  call  the  one  an  accident  or  mode  or  attribute, 
the  other  its  substance.  Thus  if  we  think  of  the  color  or  sound 
as  belonging  to  the  tangible  and  visible  bulk,  then  the  tan- 
gible and  visible  bulk  is  related  to  the  color  and  sound  as  a 
substance  to  its  attributes  or  accidents.  If  we  think  of  the  tan- 
gible and  visible  bulk  as  depending  on  something  else,  then  this 
becomes  the  substance  and  the  tangible  and  visible  bulk  the  acci- 
dent. Some  thinkers  regard  as  substances  what  others  regard 
as  accidents.  The  only  demand  that  logic  makes  is  that  the 
thing  which  is  called  substance  be  conceived  as  that  which  has 
the  mode  or  accident. 

But  we  do  not  stop  here.  We  declare  not  merely  that  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  a  substance  with  respect  to  others,  its  modes  or  ac- 
cidents, but  that  certain  things  are  actually  substances.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  relations  existing  in  thought  are  real  relations,  that 
the  things  in  the  world  are  substances  and  accidents,  that  some 
are  bearers,  others  are  borne.  Here  we  not  merely  say  :  If  such 
and  such  a  relation  exists  between  things,  then  they  are  related 
as  substance  and  accident ;  but,  the  things  are  so  related.  Phi- 
losophers regard  the  search  for  substances  or  the  substance  as 
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the  primary  object  of  knowledge.  On  this  point  thinkers  as 
widely  divergent  as  Plato  and  Haeckel  agree.  They  may  differ 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  substance,  and  as  to  its  exact  relation  to 
the  accidents,  but  that  there  is  a  substance  or  substances  is  as- 
sumed as  certain  by  them. 

The  concept  is  used  in  different  meanings,  however.  We  may 
mean  by  substance  the  relatively  constant  element  or  elements  in 
our  experience,  without  regarding  these  as  separate,  independent 
entities.  Or  we  may  mean  by  it  an  entity  separate  from  its  acci- 
dents. We  may  conceive  of  this  entity  as  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively constant  or  permanent,  as  eternal  and  indestructible,  or  as 
temporal  and  perishable.  And  we  may  combine  the  notion  with 
some  notion  of  causality,  and  look  upon  the  substance  as  some- 
thing which  produces  the  accidents  out  of  itself.  It  is  because 
the  term  is  used  in  so  many  different  senses,  and  in  combination 
with  so  many  other  concepts,  that  so  much  confusion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  question  we  are  considering.  Let  us  see  how  it  is 
employed,  and  whether  we  have  any  right  to  employ  it  so. 

A  physical  body  is  a  complexus  of  qualities  united  by  us  into 
a  whole  and  referred  to  a  particular  space.  Some  of  these  quali- 
ties are  constant  in  the  sense  that  we  perceive  them  every  time 
we  perceive  the  body,  while  others  change,  or  disappear  entirely. 
Thus  all  bodies  perceived  by  us  are  extended,  all  have  the  power 
of  resistance,  we  say,  all  have  some  color  or  other,  some  form  or 
other,  some  size  or  other,  etc.  But  the  colors  may  change,  the 
form  and  size  may  change,  the  body  may  sometimes  produce  a 
sound,  sometimes  not.  Extension  and  resistance,  however,  are 
always  perceived  by  us  ;  they  are  constant  in  the  sense  that 
whenever  we  perceive  a  body,  we  perceive  it  as  extended  and  as 
resisting  us.  We  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  touch  it  with  our 
hands ;  its  color  is  not  always  the  same  ;  indeed,  when  we  close 
our  eyes  and  merely  touch  it,  the  color  disappears,  but  it  is 
always  extended  and  always  resists  more  or  less.  We  abstract 
these  constant  qualities  from  the  concrete  whole  constituting  a 
particular  physical  thing,  fix  our  attention  upon  them  and  ignore 
the  rest,  and  call  them  the  substance  of  the  other  qualities,  the 
accidents  or  modes.  Now,  in  a  certain  sense  this  language  is 
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justifiable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  logically  justifiable  to  desig- 
nate the  qualities  which  we  conceive  as  needing  the  others  in 
order  to  be  thought,  as  the  accidents.  Moreover,  we  may  call 
a  certain  quality  or  qualities  substance  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  always  found  in  union  with  the  others.  The  essential  quali- 
ties constitute  the  substance,  the  non-essential  ones  the  accidents. 
The  essential  ones  are  the  constant  ones,  particularly  those  which 
we  get  through  touch  and  sight,  senses  which  are  constantly 
used,  and  hence  the  most  interesting  and  practically  most  impor- 
tant ones.  Here  we  do  not  mean  that  the  constant  qualities  are 
separate  entities,  that  they  exist  apart  from  the  accidents,  or  that 
the  accidents  are  produced  by  them.  We  conceive  of  the  body 
as  a  concrete  unity  of  qualities,  and  the  different  qualities  as  ab- 
stractions of  thought  which  have  no  separate  existence. 

There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  concept  substance  in  this 
sense.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  use  the  term  in  the  mental 
realm.  Every  state  of  consciousness,  we  may  say,  is  a  concrete 
unity  of  qualities  or  processes.  If  we  can  analyze  out  of  the 
different  states  something  that  is  common  to  them  all,  something 
that  is  constant  in  the  sense  that  it  appears  whenever  a  state  of 
consciousness  appears,  while  other  elements  change,  we  may  call 
this  the  substance,  remembering,  however,  that  we  mean  by  it 
not  a  separate  entity,  something  apart  from  the  concrete  unity 
mentioned  before.  If  it  is  true  that  every  state  of  consciousness 
is  impulsive,  that  what  is  broadly  called  will  is  invariably  present 
in  the  mind,  we  can  call  this  the  essential  quality  of  conscious- 
ness, or  substance.  We  may  also  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way. 
In  every  state  of  consciousness  we  have  what  Kant  calls  the  '  I 
think/  that  is,  the  state  is  owned,  it  is  the  state  of  some  one,  it 
is  called  mine.  We  can  distinguish  in  every  state  a  self  as 
knower  and  a  self  as  known,  the  '  I '  and  the  'me,'  as  James  puts  it. 
The  self  as  knower  and  the  self  as  known  are  a  unity ;  we  never 
have  the  one  without  the  other.  But  the  self  as  known,  the  so- 
called  empirical '  me,'  changes  constantly,  but  it  is  always  owned. 
The  self  as  knower,  however,  is  a  common  function  or  process, 
as  constant  and  essential  in  the  mental  realm  as  space  and  re- 
sistance in  matter.  We  may,  therefore,  call  it  a  substance  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  we  have  just  employed  the  term  in  the 
material  world,  not  as  a  separate  entity,  but  as  a  substantial 
entity  that  produces  the  particular  states  of  consciousness  and 
is  independent  of  them.  We  can  say  that  we  never  have  a 
particular  sensation  or  feeling  or  act  of  will  alone,  that  we  cannot 
think  of  these  states  except  as  the  states  of  an  ego,  that  each 
state  is  a  unity  of  processes,  that  this  self  as  knower  is  the  tie, 
as  it  were,  the  function  that  binds  them  together. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  experience  this  ego  alone,  but  neither 
do  we  experience  space  alone.  We  analyze  the  ego  out  of  a 
concrete  unity,  just  as  we  analyze  the  space  out  of  a  concrete 
unity.  We  experience  the  ego  as  we  experience  space,  in  union 
with  other  qualities.  It  is  true  also  that  we  do  not  know  what 
this  ego  is  in  the  last  analysis,  but  neither  do  we  know  what 
space  is  in  the  last  analysis.  And  there  is  just  as  much  mystery 
in  the  notion  of  a  unified  body  as  in  the  notion  of  a  unified  con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  we  can  explain  our  notion  of  body  only  by 
means  of  this  mental  function,  this  synthetic  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, as  Kant  calls  it.  I  could  not  speak  of  constant  qualities,  of 
sameness,  if  I  did  not  recognize  them  as  the  same.  I  have  certain 
ideas  ;  these  ideas  I  recognize  as  like  ideas  which  I  had  before  ;  if  I 
did  not  so  recognize  them  or  identify  them,  they  might  come  and 
go  forever  without  my  ever  calling  them  the  same,  without  my 
speaking  of  them  as  constant.  It  is  no  explanation  to  say  the  same 
states  recur,  and  that  thus  the  notion  of  constancy  or  sameness  is 
formed.  I  may  see  the  same  things,  so  called,  every  day,  but  un- 
less the  mind  recognizes  them  as  the  same,  identifies  them,  they  are 
not  really  the  same  for  me.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  change  without  a  mind  functioning  as  our  mind 
does.  A  thing  changes  only  in  relation  to  a  thing  that  remains 
the  same.  When  a  thing  comes  up  in  my  consciousness  again 
in  a  modified  form,  I  must  recognize  a  part  of  it  at  least  as  the 
same ;  I  must  remember  the  whole  object  as  it  was  before,  and 
have  the  consciousness  of  difference  between  the  new  and  the 
old  one.  We  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  the  notion 
of  substance  as  we  have  been  using  the  term,  without  a  synthetic 
mind,  without  the  consciousness  of  sameness  and  difference, 
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without  a  function  that  recognizes  things  as  the  same  and  different. 
This  function  is  present  every  time  I  see  a  body,  every  time  I 
imagine  a  body,  every  time  I  recognize  it  as  the  same  or  perceive 
it  as  different,  every  time,  indeed,  I  have  any  state  of  conscious- 
ness. In  the  sense,  then,  in  which  we  have  here  been  using  the 
term  substance,  the  ego  is  certainly  a  substance,  yes,  we  may 
say,  in  reality  the  only  substance,  the  only  constant  reality 
which  we  experience.  It  is  because  I  can  hold  things  together 
that  I  can  speak  of  bodies,  it  is  because  I  can  recognize  them, 
because  my  ideas  are  accompanied,  as  it  were,  by  the  feeling  of 
sameness  and  difference,  that  I  can  call  certain  qualities  constant. 

But  the  notion  of  substance  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  used 
in  yet  another  sense.  We  sometimes  mean  by  it  something  that 
can  exist  apart  from  its  accidents,  something  that  has  independ- 
ent existence,  something  that  is  actually  the  bearer  of  qualities, 
powers,  events,  and  occurrences.  We  also  frequently  combine 
with  the  notion  used  in  this  sense  the  notion  of  absolute  per- 
manence ;  we  conceive  the  substance  as  something  that  re- 
mains absolutely  constant,  that  persists  through  all  time,  as 
something  that  always  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  as  something 
that  is  indestructible.  This  idea  of  absolute  permanence  is  not 
essential  to  the  notion  of  substance  as  such,  but  something  added 
to  it.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  notion  of  substance  as  such 
that  it  should  be  eternal ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance that  would  hinder  substances  from  being  destroyed.  Let 
us,  however,  join  these  two  notions  of  substance  and  absolute 
permanence  or  persistence  together,  and  see  how  the  concept  of 
an  indestructible  substance  is  used. 

I  may  analyze  out  of  the  so-called  physical  qualities  which  I 
perceive  the  constant  ones,  as  before,  and  regard  these  qualities 
as  having  separate  and  independent  existence.  Thus,  I  may 
form  the  conception  of  matter  as  an  extended  and  resistant  en- 
tity, but  devoid  of  any  other  qualities,  and  call  this  substance, 
something  on  which  all  the  other  qualities  in  the  world  somehow 
depend.  I  may  regard  this  independent  entity,  this  extended  and 
forceful  bearer  of  everything  else,  as  permanent,  as  eternal.  I 
may  eliminate  from  the  notion  all  qualities  but  one,  say,  force, 
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and  regard  this  as  the  substance.  Or  I  may  eliminate  even  this 
and  assume  the  existence  of  something  behind  all  qualities  with- 
out giving  this  thing  any  quality  except  the  function  of  holding 
up  all  the  rest,  as  it  were. 

I  may  form  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  substance  in  the  same 
way.  I  may  select  a  constant  element  in  consciousness,  an  ele- 
ment that  is  present  in  all  states  of  consciousness,  and  call  this 
the  soul  substance,  an  independent,  separate  entity,  of  which  all 
mental  processes  are  the  modes.  This  entity  I  may  conceive 
as  persistent,  as  constant  in  all  change.  The  will,  as  interpreted 
by  Schopenhauer  and  many  modern  psychologists,  is  a  substance 
in  this  sense ;  it  is  the  bearer  and  cause  of  all  the  other  states ; 
the  intellect  is  a  mere  accident  of  the  will.  The  ego,  the  self  as 
knower,  is  regarded  by  others  as  such  a  substance ;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  persistent  entity,  the  independent  bearer  of  all  states  of 
consciousness. 

I  may  combine  the  essential  qualities  of  matter  and  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  mind  and  regard  them  as  the  attributes  of  a  sub- 
stance behind  them  both.  I  may  say  a  thinking  and  extended 
entity  is  the  bearer,  and  perhaps  substantial  cause  of  all  the  other 
qualities  in  the  world,  or  I  may  say  there  is  something,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I  do  not  know,  behind  the  mental  and  physical 
facts. 

Now  what  have  I  done  in  all  these  cases  ?  I  start  out  with  a 
complexus  of  qualities,  let  us  say.  I  either  select  from  this  com- 
bination certain  qualities  which  are  always  or  frequently  present 
when  I  have  this  complexus,  and  make  entities  of  them.  I  as- 
sume that  they  can  exist  alone,  independent,  as  it  were,  of  the 
qualities  with  which  they  are  usually  found.  In  this  way  I  form 
the  notion  of  a  substantial  entity  called  matter.  This  entity  I 
conceive  as  having  always  existed,  as  persistent,  as  something 
that  remains  identical  with  itself  in  change.  Its  qualities,  I  say, 
may  change,  but  that  which  bears  them  can  never  change,  is  in- 
destructible, eternal.  Or  I  assume  the  existence  of  something 
behind  even  these  qualities,  something  which  I  cannot  describe, 
except  by  saying  that  it  is  the  bearer  of  all  qualities,  and  I  substan- 
tialize this  in  the  same  way.  I  do  the  same  thing  in  the  mental 
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realm.  I  experience  a  complexus  of  processes  or  phases  of  con- 
sciousness, a  concrete  unity  of  states,  a  unity  in  variety.  From 
this  unity  I  abstract  some  element  that  is  or  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  states  of  consciousness,  and  make  an  independent  entity  of 
it,  a  substance.  I  conceive  it  as  an  eternal,  indestructible  bearer 
of  the  passing  states,  as  the  unchangeable  substratum  in  which 
the  changes  called  states  of  consciousness  take  place.  In  all  these 
cases  I  have  simply  made  entities  of  abstractions  of  thought,  I 
have  hypostasized  my  ideas.  The  same  thing  is  done  when  I  go 
behind  the  material  substance  and  the  soul  substance  and  regard 
them  both  as  modes,  or,  bringing  in  the  causal  concept  also,  as 
manifestations  or  expressions  of  something  behind  them  both,  of 
which  I  say  nothing  except  that  in  it  and  through  it  everything 
else  is. 

All  these  conceptions  by  which  substance  is  conceived  as  a 
separate  entity  seem  to  me  to  stand  on  the  same  level.  If  we  can 
abstract  certain  qualities  from  the  physical  things  we  perceive  and 
make  persistent  entities  of  them,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  this  with  the  mental  processes.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  imagine  how  a  state  of  consciousness  can  be  attached 
to  an  immaterial  substance,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  cannot 
imagine  how  a  physical  quality  can  be  attached  to  a  material 
substance.  It  is  just  as  hard  to  see  how  a  persistent,  unchange- 
able material  substance  can  be  the  bearer  and  cause  of  qualities 
and  occurrences,  as  it  is  to  see  how  a  persistent  immaterial  sub- 
stance can  bear  and  generate  states  of  consciousness.  The  ma- 
terialist is  as  much  of  an  idealist  in  the  sense  of  making  entities 
of  abstractions  of  thought  as  are  the  spiritualist  and  dualist. 
They  all  make  entities  of  their  ideas.  An  ego  or  will  that  has 
no  thoughts  is  no  more  of  a  wonder  than  matter  or  pieces  of 
matter  that  have  no  qualities  but  extension  or  resistance  or  both. 
And  it  is  just  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  to  deduce  the  so-called 
physical  world  from  such  an  entity  called  matter,  as  it  is  to  deduce 
consciousness  from  such  an  ego  or  will.  If  nothing  can  come 
from  nothing,  it  is  just  as  hard  to  get  anything  from  an  abstract 
entity  called  matter,  as  it  is  to  get  anything  from  an  abstract 
entity  called  ego  or  will.  And  if  something  can  come  from 
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nothing,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  it  to  come  from  a  substantial  soul 
as  from  substantial  matter. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  talk  of  a  pure  matter  as 
it  is  to  talk  of  a  pure  ego  or  a  pure  will.  We  never  experience 
pure  matter,  and  if  we  assume  its  existence,  we  cannot  account 
for  the  qualities  which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  or  generate.  Nor 
do  we  ever  experience  a  pure  ego  or  a  pure  will.  We  experience 
concrete  bodies  in  so-called  external  nature,  concrete  wholes,  uni- 
ties ;  we  strip  these  of  their  qualities,  one  after  another,  until  we 
have  only  one  or  two  left,  and  imagine  that  we  have  now  reached 
the  essence  of  the  thing,  its  substance.  In  the  same  way,  we  strip 
consciousness  of  quality  after  quality  until  we  reach  a  phase  of 
it  which  we  substantialize.  We  make  a  reality  of  this  ultimate 
in  thought,  of  this  highest  abstraction,  and  call  it  the  pure  ego, 
the  substantial  soul,  or  the  will,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  whole  problem  of  substance  as  a  separate  entity  in  the 
senses  just  considered  is  a  purely  metaphysical  problem.  It  is 
as  much  metaphysics  to  assume  the  existence  of  something  cor- 
responding to  the  abstraction  of  our  thought  called  matter, 
whether  it  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  continuous  matter  or  of 
atoms,  as  it  is  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  substantial  ego, 
whether  we  conceive  this  as  a  universal  ego  or  as  particular  egos. 
It  is  also  a  purely  metaphysical  assumption  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  entity  called  a  will,  whether  we  conceive  it  as 
conscious  or  unconscious,  universal  or  particular.  And  it  is 
equally  metaphysical  to  go  a  step  farther  and  set  up  as  a  reality 
something  behind  both  matter  and  mind,  as  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent entity  that  is  supposed  to  produce  out  of  itself  the  world 
as  it  now  exists.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  with  meta- 
physical hypotheses,  and  the  question  to  be  asked  here  is  :  Will 
they  explain  the  facts  ?  We  never  experience  any  one  of  the 
things  assumed  as  a  separate  entity,  but  only  in  union  with  other 
qualities.  The  validity  of  the  notion  of  soul  substance,  there- 
fore, will  depend  entirely  upon  its  ability  to  explain  the  facts,  and 
the  whole  problem  is  coextensive  with  the  problem  of  phi- 
losophy. FRANK  THILLY. 
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THE   SOURCES    OF   JONATHAN    EDWARDS'S 
IDEALISM. 

TO  the  student  of  American  philosophy  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  Idealism  has  always  been 
of  interest.  Not  only  do  the  philosophical  reflections  of  the  fif- 
teen-year-old college  student  mark  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
greatest  philosophical  mind  America  has  produced,  but  they 
mark  also  the  beginnings  of  constructive  philosophy  in  America. 
To  search  the  intellectual  history  of  Edwards  is  to  ask,  not 
merely  for  the  antecedents  of  a  great  thinker,  but  for  the  geneal- 
ogy of  a  new  race.  Americans  have  been  eager  to  establish  on 
behalf  of  their  great  thinker  the  claim  of  independence  and 
originality.  President  Noah  Porter  and  Professor  M.  C.  Tyler 
have  been  among  those  to  defend  Edwards  against  the  charge 
that  he  was  but  repeating  the  ideas  of  Berkeley,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  secure,  at  least,  a  verdict  of  not  proven. 

The  difficult  problem,  as  to  how  the  fifteen-year-old  Edwards 
in  the  country  town  of  Wethersfield  became  the  exponent  of  a 
full-fledged  theory  of  idealism,  has  been  raised  again,  however, 
by  Professor  Gardiner  in  his  admirable  article  on  the  idealism 
of  Edwards,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW/ 
and  again  it  has  been  left  without  a  solution.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  show  that  the  Clavis  Universalis  of  Arthur 
Collier  is  the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  that  we  may  regard  it  at 
least  as  highly  probable  that  it  was  this  work  which  first  turned 
Edwards's  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  idealism.  This  solution 
of  the  question  I  first  proposed,  in  July,  1 899,  in  a  thesis  sub- 
mitted for  the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Halle. 

The  story  of  Edwards's  college  years,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Notes,  in  which  the  theory  of  idealism  is  pre- 
sented, were  written,  is  well  known  and  need  not  detain  us. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  these  early  writ- 
ings, provoked  in  part  by  the  attempt  of  M.  Lyon  to  disprove 

1H.  M.  Gardiner,  "The  Idealism  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  RE- 
VIEW, November,  1900. 
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their  early  date.1  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  neither  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  notes  nor  a  carefully  edited  copy  of 
them.  Probably  no  other  "  dozen  leaves  of  foolscap  "  would  be  of 
as  much  interest  to  students  of  American  philosophy,  as  would 
be  the  manuscript  of  Edwards's  notes,  entitled  "  The  Mind,"  if  it 
could  be  found.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  valuable  paper 
is  hopelessly  lost.  There  are  a  great  many  unpublished  manu- 
scripts by  Edwards,  but  this  one  is  not  among  them.  The  last 
trace  we  have  of  it  is  the  doubtful  reference  in  the  volume  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  1 867.  On  page 
15,  Mr.  Grosart  says  :  "  Finally  I  had  intended  adding  specimens 
with  facsimiles  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the 
Will/  but  a  critical  examination  of  the  MSS.  has  revealed  such 
valuable  unpublished  materials,  such  remarkable  uncoverings  of 
the  processes  of  that  master-book,  such  suggestive  studies,  and 
such  jottings  down  at  the  moment  of  profound  thinking  and 
speculation  under  the  heading  of  '  The  Mind/  as  should  far  ex- 
ceed our  limits." 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here  between  the  "  Treatise 
on  the  Will,"  and  the  Notes  on  "The  Mind,"  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Sereno  Dwight,  the  editor  of  Edwards's  works,  sug- 
gested that  the  completion  of  the  work  begun  in  the  Notes  on 
"The  Mind"  would  have  completed  a  Treatise  on  Mental  Phi- 
losophy of  which  one  division  would  have  been  the  Treatise  on 
the  Will.  However  the  confusion  is  to  be  explained,  it  makes  it 
impossible  to  make  sure  that  the  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gro- 
sart was  the  original  of  what  was  published  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  his 
appendix  to  volume  one,  and  which  we  know  as  the  Notes  on 
"The  Mind." 

Rev.  Mr.  Grosart  claimed  to  have  returned  the  manuscripts  to 
Rev.  Tryon  Edwards  from  whom  he  borrowed  them,  and  as  the 
latter  never  received  them,  the  probability  is  that  they  were  lost 
in  transmission  from  Scotland  to  America  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Rev.  Mr.  Grosart  died  in  Dublin  in  the  spring  of 
1899,  and  a  thorough  search  by  his  son  among  the  father's  pa- 
pers failed  to  reveal  the  lost  manuscripts. 

Georges  Lyon,  L1  Idealisme  en  Angle  ferre  au  XVIII  Siecle,  Paris,  1 888. 
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Undoubtedly  the  manuscript  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
could  it  be  found.  This  is  made  very  certain  by  the  fact  that  the 
accurate  editing  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  paper  "  On  Be- 
ing" by  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth,  has  revealed  much  of  special 
interest.  The  ideal  followed  by  editors  at  the  time  Dr.  Dwight 
published  his  edition  of  Edwards  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
present  time,  and  we  therefore  should  expect  to  find  that  changes 
and  modifications  useful  to  the  general  reader,  and  not  misleading 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  were  introduced. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  numbers  used  by  Dr.  Dwight  to 
designate  the  order  in  which  the  Notes  on  The  Mind  were  written, 
that  the  manuscript  was  not  published  entire.  Of  the  seventy- 
two  numbers,  I  find  that  there  are  missing  numbers  33,  44,  46, 
50,  and  52,  while  the  numbers  21,  22,  25,  and  65,  are  used  twice, 
hus  making  the  total  number  of  sections  seventy-one.  As  the 
sections  were  arranged  by  the  editor  topically,  and  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written,  this  fact  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  been  hitherto  noted.  To  the  student  of  Ed  wards' s  phi- 
losophy, it  is  tantalizing  to  find  that  in  every  case  the  missing 
sections  either  preceded  or  followed  a  section  of  special  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  Edwards's  idealism.  Of  the  32  sections 
giving  explicit  evidence  of  idealism,  seven  are  especially  impor- 
tant. Four  of  the  seven  were  either  followed  or  succeeded  by 
the  missing  sections.  Further  it  would  appear  possible  that  the 
notes  had  been  condensed  in  editing,  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  "  eight  sheets  of  foolscap  "  containing  the  notes  on  "  Natural 
Science  "  occupy  60  pages  of  printed  matter,  the  nine  and  more 
leaves  of  foolscap  containing  the  notes  on  "The  Mind"  occupy 
only  38  pages  of  printed  matter.  This  could  of  course  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  difference  in  margins,  in  size  of  handwriting,  etc., 
or  by  the  fact  that  the  drawings  occupy  more  space  in  the 
printed  edition  than  in  the  manuscript.  Dr.  Dwight  refers  to  the 
appendix  as  containing  the  whole  of  the  collection  of  Notes  or 
Comments.  Without  the  MSS.  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  these  points. 

The  suggestion  of  some  that  a  suspicion  that  Edwards  was  in- 
clined toward  pantheism  caused  the  suppression  of  certain  sec- 
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tions,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  positive  proof.  It  is  true 
that  Edwards  outstripped  his  age  in  giving  prominence  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  immanence  of  God,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons 
failed  to  distinguish  immanence  from  pantheism.  That  Edwards 
was  at  no  period  of  his  life  a  pantheist  is,  however,  abundantly 
evident  from  his  writings. 

Our  investigations  as  to  Edwards's  idealism  are  therefore  prac- 
tically limited  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  disconnected  notes 
as  we  have  them  in  incomplete  form  in  the  appendix  to  Dr. 
Dwight's  edition  of  Edwards's  works.1  Where  not  otherwise 
stated  references  are  to  the  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  edited  by  Dr.  Sereno  E.  D wight,  10  Vols.,  New  York, 
1829. 

The  explanation  which  lies  ready  at  hand,  as  to  the  sources  of 
a  theory  of  idealism,  which  appeared  in  the  same  decade  as 
The  Theory  of  Vision,  is  that  the  author  was  a  disciple  of 
Berkeley.  Professor  Gardiner  has  already  pointed  out  some  of 
the  objections  to  this  explanation,  which  at  first  sight  seems  so 
natural  and  satisfactory.  No  one  has  found  any  evidence  that 
Berkeley's  works  were  read  in  New  England  before  1729,  while 
the  correspondence  of  Berkeley  with  Samuel  Johnson,  recently 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Egbert  Smyth,  would  seem  to  show  that 
they  were  not  known  before  that  time,  and  at  any  rate  completely 
disposes  of  the  theory  that  Edwards  became  familiar  with  Berke- 
ley under  the  instruction  of  Johnson. 

1 A  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  Edwards's  writings  bearing  on  his  theory  ot 
idealism  would  include  the  following  : 

Treatise  on  "Being"  (Vol.  I,  pp.  706-708).  "Notes  on  Atoms  and  Perfectly 
Solid  Bodies  "  (Vol.  I,  pp.  708-713),  "Notes  on  Things  to  be  Written  About" 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  715-727),  especially  Nos.  23,  44  and  47. 

Notes  entitled  "The  Mind"  (Vol.  I,  pp.  684-702),  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  6,  9,  10,  13, 
15,  19,  25,  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  45,  51,  53,  61,  62,  63,  65,  67,  69. 

Selections  from  the  earlier  of  the  manuscripts  entitled  "  Miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions," Sections  F,  pp.  273,  64,  94-146.  Also  certain  sections  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  296,  and  American 
Journal  of  Theology ',  Vol.  I,  No.  4. 

Selections  from  "  Miscellaneous  Observations,"  Works,  Vol.  VII,  p.  264.  Treatise 
on  "  Original  Sin,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  308-583.  Treatise  on  "  The  Nature  of  True  Relig- 
ious Affections,"  Vol.  V.  Treatise  on  "The  Chief  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-89. 
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No  evidence  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  show  any  knowl- 
edge of  Berkeley  on  the  part  of  Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  Notes,  and  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  such  an  expla- 
nation is  the  a  priori  one,  that  all  theories  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion "no  external  world,"  which  appeared  in  the  decade  1710- 
1 720,  may  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the  great  master.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  serious  objections  against  the  assumption 
of  a  knowledge  of  Berkeley  by  Edwards.  "  It  seems  "  as  Professor 
Smyth  says,  "hardly  possible  that  a  youth,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  could  have  read  a  writer  so  charming  as  Berkeley 
in  style,  diction,  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not  betray  in  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  some  traces  of  such  a  master."  l 

Further,  as  Professor  Fisher  has  pointed  out,2  Edwards  was 
not  the  man  to  conceal  a  real  obligation.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
suppose  that  some  trace  of  Berkeley  would  not  have  appeared  in 
Edwards's  later  writings,  had  he  been  familiar  with  Berkeley.  A 
youth  who  found  Locke  so  entertaining,  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  equally  impressed  by  the  "finest  example  of  English  prose  in 
philosophy,"  a  writing  which  it  has  been  claimed  has  more  of  the 
charm  of  Plato's  dialogues  than  any  other  modern  work.  But  of 
far  more  significance  than  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  any 
one  familiar  with  the  dominating  line  of  thought  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Treatise  or  the  Dialogues  will  not  feel  himself  at  home 
in  the  Notes  on  "  The  Mind,"  or  the  Notes  on  "  Natural  Science." 

Edwards  does  not  concern  himself  especially  with  a  theory  of 
vision.  Newton's  theory  of  light  and  the  subjectivity  of  colors 
he  practically  takes  for  granted.  Had  he  read  Berkeley,  the 
perception  of  things  at  a  distance  would  probably  have  been  a 
prominent  subject  of  discussion.  Again,  at  the  opening  of  the 
introduction  to  the  Principles,  Berkeley  attacks  universals  and 
shows  the  evils  resulting  from  admitting  abstract  ideas.  We  can 
only  be  conscious,  he  maintains,  of  the  concrete  and  particular, 
and  of  relations  between  these  ideas  of  the  concrete.  Edwards, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  the  abstract  the  true  realities.  Berke- 

1  Egbert  C.   Smytb,  Some  Early    Writings    of  Jonathan  Edwards,   Worcester, 
Mass.,  1896. 

2  George  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology,  New  York,  1880. 
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ley  attacks  the  reality  of  space.  Edwards  gives  it  supreme  re- 
ality, identifying  it  with  God.  To  Berkeley,  spirit  which  is 
viewed  as  activity  or  power  can  be  known  only  by  its  effects. 
For  Edwards,  God  is  substance,  and  the  ideas  of  God  which  are 
imparted  to  us  give  us  knowledge  of  the  consciousness  which  is 
the  true  reality  of  God. 

Berkeley  thought  of  ideas  of  the  senses  as  being  changes  in 
the  figuration  of  concrete  consciousness,  caused  by  an  external 
spirit,  God,  which  while  it  was  the  cause  of  the  change  did  not 
necessarily  have  the  concrete  form  in  himself.  In  other  words, 
for  Berkeley  the  ideas  of  concrete  mind  are  not  only  not  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  material  reality,  they  are  also  neither 
representative  nor  reproductions  of  a  mental  reality  existing  in 
God.  They  have  objective  existence  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  produced  not  only  in  our  minds,  but  also  in  other  concrete 
minds  according  to  established  laws.  The  objective  reality  then 
for  Berkeley  is  a  power  working  according  to  law,  but  which 
does  not  include  its  effects  in  itself.  The  relation  implied  in 
knowledge  was  to  Berkeley  a  relation  between  spirits  and  their 
own  ideas. 

Edwards,  on  the  other  hand,  never  lost  his  faith  in  an  objective 
reality.  If  the  objective  reality  is  not  material,  then  it  is  mental. 
If  it  does  not  exist  in  an  external  world,  then  it  exists  in  God. 
And  the  relation  of  knowledge  is  a  relation  between  our  ideas 
and  the  reality  as  it  is  mentally  in  God.  Like  Malebranche,  he 
conceived  reality  as  spread  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  infinite  expanse 
of  God,  of  which  we  behold  different  parts  as  our  gaze  wanders 
hither  and  thither.  Thus  he  says  :  "  That  which  truly  is  the 
substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  perfectly 
stable  idea  in  God's  mind."1  "  God  supposes  the  existence 
(of  all  things  that  have  ever  existed),  that  is,  he  causes  all 
changes  to  arise  as  if  all  these  things  had  actually  existed  in 
such  a  series  in  some  created  mind,  and  as  if  created  minds  had 
comprehended  all  things  perfectly.  And  though  created  minds 
do  not,  yet  the  Divine  mind  doth,  and  he  orders  all  things  ac- 
cording to  his  mind  and  his  ideas,  and  these  hidden  things  do 

i  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  673.     Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  669. 
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not  only  exist  in  the  Divine  idea,  but  in  a  sense  in  created  idea, 
etc.,  etc." 

It  is  true  that  his  boyhood  faith  that  all  things  exist  side  by 
side,  as  it  were,  in  full  reality  in  God,  weakened  as  he  advanced 
in  his  theory,  and  in  the  later  notes  he  inclines  more  toward  the 
view  of  Berkeley.  The  grand  heroic  conception  of  God  com- 
prehending and  fulfilling  the  existence  of  the  infinite  variety  ot 
the  concrete,  is  too  sublime  a  conception  for  him  to  continue  to 
hold.  Just  as  he  forsakes  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God  based  on  the  category  of  substance,  for  the  more  common- 
place argument  based  on  the  category  of  cause,  so  he  loses  the 
more  poetic  and  more  pantheistic  notion  of  God's  all-comprising 
substance,  and  secures  objective  existence  in  God,  on  the  ground 
of  logical  implication  and  established  law  of  activity. 

We  find  the  two  conceptions  curiously  combined  in  the  Notes 
on  The  Mind,  No.  36  :  "  Things  as  to  God  exist  from  all  eternity 
alike ;  that  is,  the  idea  is  always  the  same  and  after  the  same 
mode.  The  existence  of  things,  therefore,  that  are  not  actually 
in  created  minds,  exists  only  in  the  power  or  in  the  determina- 
tion of  God  that  such  and  such  ideas  shall  be  raised  in  created 
minds  upon  such  conditions."  l  But  throughout  his  idealistic 
theory,  Edwards  retains  the  notion  of  knowledge  as  a  repro- 
duction or  representation.  The  ideas  which  are  produced  in 
us  have  had  prior  existence  in  the  mind  of  God  at  some  time  or 
other. 

Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  conception  which  distinguishes  'sharply 
Edwards' s  idealism  from  that  of  Berkeley,  and  makes  it  akin  to 
that  of  Malebranche  or  Norris.  To  Berkeley  a  representative 
sense-perception  is  an  absurdity.  Consciousness  is  the  thing  in 
itself,  and  has  no  objective  reference  except  according  to  the 
category  of  cause  and  effect.  Whether  or  no  there  are  some  ideas 
unknown  (to  us)  in  the  mind  of  God,  which  serve  as  guides  or 
occasions  to  God,  in  his  working,  Berkeley  declines  to  say.  For 
his  theory,  the  question  is  of  little  importance. 

Berkeley,  in  other  words,  destroys  entirely  the  objective  refer- 
ence of  knowledge.  Knowledge  becomes  a  relation  between 

1  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  671. 
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mind  and  its  ideas.  The  ideas  do  not  represent  anything.  They 
simply  are.  They  are  phenomena  which  serve  certain  purposes, 
which  might  perhaps  be  equally  well  achieved  by  a  complicated 
system  of  beats,  such  as  the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet.  For 
Edwards,  knowledge  is  of  something  not  ourselves.  He  never 
approaches  the  essentially  sceptical  theory  of  Berkeley. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  in  Berkeley  and  Edwards  was  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. As  has  been  said,  Edwards  tended  away  from  the  Platonic 
theory  of  Malebranche  to  the  more  mechanical  and  naturalistic 
theory,  agreeing  with  Locke  in  emphasizing  the  category  of 
cause.  Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  while,  as  a  young  man, 
thinking  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  causality  approaches,  in  his 
latest  writings,  the  Platonic  conception.  This  will  be  recognized 
on  examining  the  Sins,  a  chain  of  philosophical  reflexions  and  in- 
quiries, published  by  Berkeley  in  1744. 

In  the  Sins  we  find  "  a  restatement  of  his  theory  of  power 
and  causation  which  runs  through  and  is  the  very  essence  of 
Berkeley's  philosophy  "  (Eraser).  Berkeley  shows  how  the  con- 
cept of  God  as  cause  is  necessary  in  order  to  escape  pantheism. 
But  finally  he  admits  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the  conception 
of  Plato ;  in  fact  his  writings  properly  understood  contain  "  not 
only  the  most  valuable  learning  of  Athens  and  Greece,  but  also  a 
treatise  of  the  most  remote  traditions  and  early  science  of  the 
East."  So  that  we  may  assume  intelligible  realities  only  dimly 
discovered  by  sensuous  perception  which  regulate  the  phenom- 
enal world  and  the  individual  mind.  So  that  here,  as  Eraser 
says,  "  The  phenomenal  nominalism  for  which  the  early  philos- 
ophy of  Berkeley  has  been  celebrated,  is  modified  and  supple- 
mented by  a  Platonic  or  trancendental  realism."  As  Edward 
Caird  has  remarked  :  "  It  is  only  in  view  of  his  last  work,  the 
Siris,  that  Berkeley  can  be  reckoned  along  with  Plato  and  the 
other  idealists  as  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  that  real  things  are 
apprehended  by  pure  reason,  while  phenomena  only  are  known 
through  sense  experience.  In  Berkeley's  earlier  works,  phenom- 
ena, or,  as  he  calls  them,  ideas,  appear,  as  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness, the  only  real  objects  which  there  are  or  can  be." 

!E.  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  London,  1889,  Vol.  I.,  p.  620. 
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This  wide  divergence  on  a  primary  point,  and  the  fact  that 
Edwards  begins  where  Berkeley  ends,  and  that  they  develop  in 
contrary  directions,  as  well  as  the  different  modes  of  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  different  positions  on  the  question  of  abstract 
ideas  and  of  free  will,  make  it  very  evident  that  Edwards  could 
not  have  become  acquainted  with  idealism  first  through  Berkeley. 
Whatever  of  resemblance  there  may  be,  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  their  common  sources,  Locke,  Malebranche,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Clark. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Allen  says,  that  "the 
reading  of  the  notes  gives  the  impression  that  Edwards  is  stepping 
into  a  heritage  of  thought  rather  than  discovering  principles  for 
the  first  time.  He  seems  to  be  more  concerned  also  with  the 
application  of  the  new  doctrine  than  with  its  demonstration  or 
exposition."  l  There  is  no  trace  that  he  prized  this  theory  above 
all  his  other  reflections,  as  he  must  have  done  had  he  felt  the 
pride  of  the  inventor.  Internal  evidence  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
the  author,  then,  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  some  other 
influence  besides  Locke  and  Newton  at  work  upon  Edwards's 
thought. 

When  I  read  the  Notes  on  The  Mind  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
at  once  reminded  of  Malebranche,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  more  than  one,  that  Edwards  in  some  points  seems  to  re- 
produce Malebranche's  line  of  thought  rather  than  Berkeley's.2 
It  is  possible  and  indeed  probable  that  Malebranche  was  known 
to  Mr.  Cutler,  Edwards's  teacher  in  his  last  college  year  1719- 
1720.  Mr.  Cutler  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  He  was  made 
president  and  professor  at  New  Haven  in  1719. 

In  the  life  of  Samuel  Johnson  by  T.  B.  Chandler,  we  read  : 
"  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  observes  that  but  a  very  few  discovered  an 
inclination  or  curiosity  to  consult  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
excellent  writers  except  Messrs.  Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittlesey, 
Wetmore,  Brown,  and  himself."  3  This  is  a  reference  to  the  books 
in  the  college  library  at  that  time ;  and  shows  that  Mr.  Cutler 

1  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Boston,  1889,  p.  18. 

2M.  Lyon,  1}  Idealisms  en  Angleterre,  pp.  430,  431. 

3T.  B.  Chandler,  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  New  York,  1805,  p.  101. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  library.  I  find,  on  examining 
the  catalogue  lists,  that  among  the  books  in  the  library  at  this 
time  (1/18)  was  an  English  translation  of  Father  Malebranche's 
Treatise  on  the  Search  of  Truth.  A  folio  with  date  of  London, 
1700,  is  still  in  the  library,  and  is  probably  the  book  referred  to 
in  the  catalogue.  To  suppose,  however,  that  Malebranche  was 
the  immediate  source  of  Edwards's  idealism,  would  involve  us  in 
great  difficulties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  an  easier 
transition  from  Locke  to  Edwards  by  way  of  Malebranche,  than 
from  Locke  to  Edwards  directly.  Further,  he  could  scarcely 
have  founded  his  own  system  on  the  ruins  of  the  system  of 
Malebranche,  without  leaving  some  trace  of  the  conflict ;  but  no 
such  trace  is  to  be  found. 

Still  another  work  may  have  influenced  his  thought  somewhat.1 
In  No.  40  of  the  Notes  on  "The  Mind,"  Edwards  refers  to  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  and  quotes  a  paragraph  from  Plato. 
Cudworth's  work,  a  large  folio  of  nine  hundred  pages,  is  a  mine 
of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  Edwards  may  have  received 
many  hints  from  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  theories  of  ma- 
terialism and  atheism  in  all  periods  of  philosophy.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  descriptions  there  given  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  would  have  been  especially  fruitful,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  definitely  any  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Notes  of  Edwards  and  Cudworth's  work.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  of  the  nine  hundred  pages  Edwards 
read.  Perhaps  the  special  passage  quoted  from  Plato  may  have 
been  called  to  his  attention  by  one  of  the  tutors. 

In  the  search  for  an  intermediate  link  between  Locke  and  Ed- 
wards, no  one  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  suggested  that  the 
book  which  turned  Edwards's  thoughts  toward  idealism  was  the 
tract  entitled  Clavis  Universalis,  by  Arthur  Collier,  London, 
1713.  A  careful  comparative  study  of  Collier  and  Edwards,  has 
convinced  me,  however,  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  Collier  and  not  Berkeley  who  turned  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  Edwards  in  the  direction  of  idealism. 

Arthur  Collier  was  born  four  years  before  Berkeley,  in  the 

i  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  673. 
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year  1680.  From  his  twenty-fourth  year  until  his  death  (1704- 
1732)  he  was  a  rector  in  the  English  Church.  "Collier 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  external  world,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three."1  "  Among  his  manuscripts  under  date  of  1708 
(the  year  before  the  publication  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision) 
there  remains  the  outline  of  an  essay  in  three  chapters,  on  the 
question  of  the  visible  world  being  without  us  or  not.  In  1712 
he  penned  two  essays,  still  in  manuscript,  one  on  Substance  and 
Accident,  and  the  other  termed  Clavis  Universalis ;  and  at  length 
in  1713  there  issued  from  the  press  the  Clavis  Universalis  or  "A 
New  Inquiry  After  Truth,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non- 
existence  or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World."2  The  title 
page  of  this  work  bears  the  motto,  "  Vulgi  assensus  et  approbatio 
circa  materiam  difficile m  est  cerium  argumentum  falsitat  isistius 
opinionis  cut  assentitur"*  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  this 
work  should  have  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  the  works  of 
Berkeley.  Professor  Eraser  says,  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  either 
author  drew  his  thought  from  the  other."4  Still  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  Collier  had  been  confirmed  in  his  youthful  belief  by  the 
publication  of  Berkeley's  Principles  (1710).  "  So  far  as  the  specu- 
lation of  the  English  Rector  agrees  with  that  of  the  Dublin  Fel- 
low," to  quote  Fraser  again,  "the  agreement  may  be  referred  to  the 
common  philosophical  point  of  view  at  the  time.  The  scientific 
world  was  preparing  for  that  reconstruction  of  its  conception  of 
what  sensible  things  and  externality  mean,  which  has  since  clarified 
and  simplified  physical  research.  Collier  in  his  own  way  was  not 
wanting  in  force,  but  he  expressed  his  acute  thoughts  in  awkward 
English,  with  the  pedantry  of  a  Schoolman,  and  wanted  that  senti- 
ment and  imagination  and  constant  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
speculation  to  human  action,  which  in  the  course  of  time  made  the 
contemporary  writings  of  Berkeley  an  influence  that  has  left  its 
mark  upon  all  later  thought.  .  .  .  The  starting  point  of  Berkeley 
was  more  in  the  current  philosophy  of  Locke.  Collier  produced 

1  R.  Benson,  Memoirs  of  Collier,  London,  1837,  p.  13. 
*Ibid.,  p.  18. 

3  Malebranche,  De  Inquiritate  Veritatis,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  794. 

4  A.  C.  Fraser,  Life  of  Berkeley,  Oxford,  1871,  p.  62. 
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the  meditative  reasonings  of  a  recluse  student  of  Malebranche  and 
the  Schoolmen." 

The  Clavis  Universalis  is  a  crude,  rough  piece  of  work,  com- 
pared to  the  Principles  or  Dialogues  of  Berkeley.  Presented  in 
such  a  garb,  idealism  would  appeal  only  to  the  mind  accustomed 
to  deal  with  bare  abstract  ideas,  and  to  delight  in  paradoxes. 

The  external  evidence  I  have  discovered,  which  would  indicate 
that  Edwards  had  read  the  Clavis  Universalis,  would  doubtless 
not  be  sufficient  on  which  to  base  a  sure  conclusion,  were  it  not 
also  considered  that  this  work  meets  the  requirements  in  many 
general  points.  The  whole  attitude  of  Edwards  towards  idealism 
is  that  of  Collier  rather  than  of  Berkeley.  The  resemblance  to 
Malebranche  and  the  difference  from  Malebranche  are  both  ex- 
plained, if  we  find  the  source  of  the  resemblance  in  the  transformed 
theory  of  Malebranche  presented  by  Collier.  The  fact  that  Ed- 
wards read  Collier  in  the  light  of  Locke  and  Newton,  would 
explain  any  resemblance  there  may  be  between  Edwards  and 
Berkeley. 

To  consider  first  the  external  evidence.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  that  the  Clavis  Universalis  was  in 
the  college  library,  as  were  the  works  of  Newton  and  Locke,  at 
the  time  of  Edwards.  This,  however,  is  no  decisive  objection, 
since  the  Clavis  Universalis  was  an  inexpensive  pamphlet  of  a 
hundred  pages,  and  might  have  been  purchased  by  Edwards,  as 
we  know  Samuel  Johnson  to  have  purchased  philosophical  books 
during  his  college  days. 

Collier,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never  mentioned  by  Edwards  in 
his  works.  It  may  be  objected  that  since  Edwards  "  was  not 
a  man  to  conceal  a  real  obligation,"  he  could  not  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Collier.  On  the  other  hand,  no  credit  is  given  to  any 
instructor  for  suggesting  any  of  his  numerous  lines  of  thought, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  suppose  that  Edwards 
gained  his  knowledge  of  Collier  indirectly  through  the  lectures 
of  one  of  his  professors.  Besides  we  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  any  of  the  Notes  were  not  in  a  proper  sense  Edwards's  own 
production.  Even  if  he  read  Collier,  by  the  time  he  wrote  the 
Notes  the  ideas  gained  from  the  reading  were  well  assimilated 
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and  made  thoroughly  his  own.  Further,  there  are  a  number  of 
Notes  which  we  cannot  doubt  were  suggested  by  the  reading 
of  Locke,  and  yet  in  which  no  reference  to  Locke  appears.  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Notes  were 
not  the  production  of  one  just  converted  to  idealism.  By  the 
time,  therefore,  that  he  wrote  the  Notes,  the  influence  of  Collier 
must  have  been  rather  unconscious  and  implicit  than  direct. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  had  he  omitted  all  references  to  authorities  in  his  Notes, 
since  they  were  intended  for  his  own  inspection  only.  These  two 
arguments  then,  which  have  been  allowed  some  weight  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  Berkeleyan  influence,  because  there  was 
practically  no  argument  from  internal  evidence,  may  be  considered 
as  indecisive  in  connection  with  Collier. 

The  positive  arguments  are  as  follows  :  In  a  letter  of  July 
21,  1719, l  Edwards,  writing  to  his  father,  entreats  him  to  get  for 
him  the  Art  of  Thinking,  "which,"  he  adds,  "I  am  persuaded 
would  be  no  less  profitable  than  the  other  (Alstead's  Geometry 
and  Gassendi's  Astronomy,  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  scale)  nec- 
essary to  me." 

Collier  in  his  Clavis  Universalis  writes  :  "  And  to  this  purpose 
I  find  it  said  by  a  very  judicious  author  (Art  of  Thinking)  that  it 
is  good  to  tire  and  fatigue  the  mind  with  such  kind  of  difficulties 
(as  the  divisibility  of  matter,  etc.),  in  order  to  tame  its  presump- 
tion, and  to  make  it  less  daring  ever  to  oppose  its  feeble  light  to 
the  truths  proposed  to  it  in  the  Gospel."  Edwards,  like  Collier, 
does  not  name  the  author  of  the  Art  of  Thinking.  The  reference 
is,  of  course,  to  the  English  translation2  of  the  well-known  Port 
Royal  Logic,  L  art  de  penser,  published  by  Arnauld  and  Ni- 
cole, who  made  use  of  an  earlier  treatise  by  Pascal.  We  cannot 
prove,  of  course,  that  it  was  from  Collier  that  Edwards  learned  of 
the  Art  of  Thinking,  but  we  can  readily  understand  how  such  a 
passage  as  that  quoted  by  Collier  would  have  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  Edwards.  Further,  the  date  of  the  letter,  July,  1719, 
towards  the  end  of  his  junior  year,  is  the  date  at  which  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  he  first  became  acquainted  with  idealism. 

1  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  32. 

2  Logic  or  Art  of  Thinking,  London,  1665. 
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The  argument  for  Collier's  influence  rests  principally  on  the 
following  observations. 

In  No.  27  of  the  Notes  on  The  Mind,  we  read  under  the  title 
of  Existence  :  "  If  we  had  only  the  sense  of  seeing,  we  should  not 
be  as  ready  to  conclude  the  visible  world  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence independent  of  perception,  as  we  do,  because  the  ideas  we 
have  of  the  sense  of  feeling  are  as  much  mere  ideas  as  those  we 
have  by  the  sense  of  seeing.  But  we  know  that  the  things  that 
are  objects  of  this  sense,  all  that  the  mind  views  by  seeing,  are 
merely  mental  existences,  because  all  these  things  with  all  their 
modes,  do  exist  in  a  looking  glass,  where  all  acknowledge  they 
exist  only  mentally." 

Taken  by  itself,  this  is  an  obscure  passage.  A  hasty  reader 
might  suppose  that  Edwards  was  comparing  the  mind  to  a  mirror, 
and  hence  might  truly  say  that  all  these  things  with  all  their 
modes  exist  in  the  mind  as  in  a  mirror.  So  Locke  puts  it : 
"  These  simple  ideas  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding 
can  no  more  refuse  to  have  nor  alter  when  they  are  imprinted, 
nor  blot  them  out  and  make  new  ones  itself,  than  a  mirror  can 
refuse,  alter  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideas  which  the  objects 
set  before  it  do  therein  produce." 

But  this  is  not  what  Edwards  means,  as  will  be  seen  on  more 
careful  examination.  His  argument  is  rather  somewhat  like 
this.  A  man  could  see  all  that  other  men  see,  were  he  compelled 
to  see  everything  indirectly  by  the  help  of  a  mirror.  Under  these 
circumstances,  things  would  seem  to  be  in  the  mirror,  but  this  is 
absurd.  Therefore  they  must  be  in  the  mind,  so  that  if  sight 
were  our  only  form  of  sensation,  we  should  readily  be  convinced 
how  deceptive  is  the  apparent  externality  of  things. 

Now  if  this  had  been  Edwards's  own  argument,  he  must  have 
explained  it  more  fully  than  we  find  it  in  the  Notes.  Evidently 
it  is  set  down  more  to  remind  him  of  the  argument,  like  the  heads 
of  a  discourse,  than  as  an  exposition.  The  obscurity  of  the  Note 
however,  becomes  clear  when  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  Clavis 
Univer satis,  for  we  find  that  this  argument  of  the  looking  glass 
was  a  special  favorite  of  Collier's.  It  appears  no  less  than  three 
times  in  the  brief  hundred  pages  of  the  tract,  and  we  also  find 

1  Locke,  Essay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  II,  Chap.  I. 
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Collier  using  the  same  argument  in  a  letter  written  to  Solomon 
Low,  1714,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Mist,  I72O.1 

The  sections  in  the  Clavis  Universalis 2  are  as  follows : 
"  Again  lastly,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  an  object  of  percep- 
tion exists  in,  or  in  dependence  on  its  respective  faculty,  and 
of  these  objects,  there  are  many  who  will  reckon  with  me  light, 
sounds,  colours,  and  even  some  material  things  such  as  trees, 
houses,  etc.,  which  are  seen,  as  we  say,  in  a  looking  glass, 
but  which  are,  or  ought  to  be  owned  to  have  no  existence,  but 
in  or  respectively  on  the  minds  or  faculties  of  those  who  per- 
ceive them.  But  to  please  all  parties  at  once,  I  affirm  that  I 
know  of  no  manner  in  which  an  object  of  perception  exists  in  or 
on  its  respective  faculty  which  I  will  not  admit  in  this  place  to 
be  a  just  description  of  that  manner  of  in-existence,  after  which 
all  matter  that  exists  is  affirmed  by  me  to  exist  in  mind.  Never- 
theless, were  I  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  should  choose  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  in-existence  of  some,  rather  than  of  other  objects  of 
perception,  particularly  such  as  are  objects  of  the  sense  of  vision 
and  of  these,  those  more  especially  which  are  allowed  by  others 
to  exist  wholly  in  the  mind  or  visive  faculty,  such  as  objects  seen 
in  a  looking  glass  by  men  distempered,  light-headed,  ecstatic, 
etc.,  where  not  only  colours  but  entire  bodies  are  perceived  or 
seen.  For  these  cases  are  exactly  parallel  with  that  existence 
which  I  affirm  of  all  matter,  body,  or  extension  whatsoever."  3 

Again  on  page  17  :  "Take  the  usual  act  of  seeing  objects  in 
a  looking  glass.  Here  I  see  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  even  a  whole 
expanded  world  as  distinctly,  as  externally  as  any  material  ob- 
jects are  capable  of  being  seen.  Now  the  question  (if  it  can  be 
any  question)  is  where  are  these  things  ?  Do  they  exist  within 
or  without  my  soul  or  perceptive  faculty  ?  If  it  be  said  that  they 
exist  without,  we  still  ask  where  ?  .  .  .  I  expect  to  find  some 
either  of  the  learned  or  unlearned  part  of  the  world  who  upon 
the  first  suggestion  will  very  readily  agree  with  me  that  the  ob- 
jects seen  as  in  the  glass  are  not  external  to  the  mind  which  sees 
them,  and  indeed,  this  is  to  me  so  simply  evident  that  I  cannot 

1  These  letters  will  be  found  in  Benson's  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp.  23  and  44. 

*  Introduction,  p.  3. 

3  A.  C.  Collier,  Clavis  Universalis,  Parr's  edition,  London,  1837. 
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induce  my  mind  to  set  formally  about  the  proof  of  it.  ...  I  will 
now  conclude  that  the  objects  seen  as  in  a  glass  are  not  external 
to  the  soul  or  visive  faculty  of  him  that  seeth  them  and  conse- 
quently that  I  have  here  given  an  instance  of  a  visible  object,  as 
much  external  to  appearance  as  any  object  whatsoever,  but  which 
is  not  indeed  external/'  And  on  p.  98  :  "  But  lastly  if  after  all 
this  endeavour  he  yet  finds  it  difficult  (as  I  believe  he  certainly 
will)  to  keep  the  edge  of  his  attention  fixed,  so  as  not  to  think  it 
still  more  evident  that  the  visible  world  is,  than  that  it  is  not  ex- 
ternal, let  him  practise  with  himself  an  easy  but  a  very  useful  art, 
which  is  to  use  himself  to  meditate  on  this  subject  with  either 
his  eye  or  imagination  fixed  on  a  looking-glass." 

I  think  that  it  will  appear  very  clear  that  Note  No.  27  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  the  above  quotations.  The  obscure 
sense  in  which  the  illustration  is  used  makes  this  probable.  The 
ready  assumption  by  Edwards  that  the  alternative  is  between 
things  being  in  the  looking-glass  or  in  the  mind  makes  it  prob- 
able that  he  received  it  on  authority.  Most  significant  of  all, 
however,  is  the  fact,  that  the  illustration  of  the  looking  glass  is 
used  by  Edwards  in  exactly  the  same  connection  as  that  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Collier,  viz.,  to  show  that  a  theory  of  idealism  is 
more  easily  accepted  if  confined  to  sensations  of  vision,  than  if 
other  sensations  are  included.  These  three  facts  taken  together 
prove  beyond  doubt,  I  think,  either  a  direct  or  indirect  knowledge 
of  Collier's  work  by  Edwards. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  the  more  general  evidence,  we  notice 
that  whereas  Berkeley  laid  great  stress  on  the  theory  of  color  and 
vision,  and  was  at  pains  to  explain  the  perception  of  outness  or 
apparent  distance  of  objects  seen,  Collier  and  Edwards  (at  first, 
at  least)  both  take  their  theory  of  color  sensation  for  granted, 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  perception  of  things  in 
space,  deny  the  validity  of  the  perception  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  infallible.  Thus  Collier,  p.  14:  "  If  any  one  doubts 
whether  such  things  as  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  heat,  pain,  pleasure, 
etc.,  be  within  or  without  the  souls  or  perceptive  faculties  of 
those  who  sense  them,  they  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  unwilling 
to  digress  so  far  as  to  undertake  the  proof  of  what  I  here  sup- 
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pose ;  and  that  partly  on  account  of  its  (self)  evidence,  but  I  am 
content  to  say  chiefly  because  the  thing  has  already  been  done 
often  particularly  by  Mr.  Descartes,  Mr.  Malebranche  and  Mr. 
Norris  in  several  parts  of  their  much  celebrated  writings,  whither 
I  choose  to  refer  my  inquisitive  reader.  ...  The  next  instance 
shall  be  of  light  and  colours  which  are  allowed  to  be  ob- 
jects properly  visible.  These  appear  or  seem  as  much  at  a  dis- 
tance or  external  as  any  objects  whatsoever,  yet  scarce  anything 
is  more  evident  than  that  they  are  not  so.  In  this  I  speak  more 
particularly  to  Cartesians,  and  on  this  occasion  I  desire  to  ask 
them  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  they,  who  all  agree  that  light 
and  colours  are  not  external,  should  yet  happen  to  overlook  the 
same  conclusion  with  relation  to  the  bodies,  subjects,  or  exten- 
sions which  sustain  these  accidents  ?  " 

Compare  with  this  what  Edwards  says  in  the  remainder  of  Note 
No.  27,  part  of  which  was  quoted  above  :  "  It  is  now  agreed  upon 
by  every  knowing  philosopher,  that  colours  are  not  really  in 
the  things,  no  more  than  pain  is  in  a  needle ;  but  strictly  no- 
where else  but  in  the  mind.  But  yet  I  think  that  colour  may 
have  an  existence  out  of  the  mind  with  equal  reason  as  anything 
in  body  has  any  existence  out  of  the  mind,  beside  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  body  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  the  divine  power  or 
rather  the  constant  exertion  of  it."  * 

To  what  extent  Edwards  was  indebted  to  Collier  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  If  Edwards  merely  followed  the  advice  of  Col- 
lier to  his  readers  (p.  99)  and  "  carried  about  with  him  not  the 
body  of  the  present  treatise,  nor  so  much  as  one  argument  of  it 
in  his  memory,  but  only  the  conclusion,  viz.,  no  external  world, 
which  is  just  what  is  in  the  inscription  on  the  title  page,"  while 
he  may  not  have  found  it  true  as  Collier  said  "  that  with  this,  as 
with  a  key,  he  will  find  an  easy  solution  of  almost  all  the  general 
questions  which  he  has  been  used  to  account  very  difficult  or 
perhaps  indissoluble,"  he  doubtless  found  it  sufficient  to  shed 
new  light  on  the  unsolved  problems  of  Locke  and  Newton,  and 
to  discover  to  him  what  at  first,  at  least,  seemed  a  satisfactory 
solution.  JOHN  H.  MACCRACKEN. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE. 
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PROFESSOR  ROYCE'S  REFUTATION  OF  REALISM. 

TDROFESSOR  ROYCE'S  recently  published  volume  of  Gifford 
-•-  Lectures  contains  a  refutation  of  realism  that  is  particularly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  author's  novel  methods  of  treating 
that  well-worn  topic.  To  examine  this  refutation  is  the  object  of 
the  present  paper. 

Professor  Royce  classifies  ontological  systems  according  to  the 
attitude  taken  towards  the  epistemological  question  of  the  relation 
of  an  idea  to  its  object.  He  shows  that  from  this  point  of  view 
all  of  the  widely  divergent  systems  of  realism  agree  in  asserting 
that  it  is  the  essence  of  a  real  object  to  be  independent  of  its 
idea.  The  author's  method  of  criticism  is  to  develop  the  logical 
implications  of  this  attitude,  and  by  showing  them  to  be  self-con- 
tradictory and  absurd,  to  discredit  the  premise  from  which  they 
follow.  The  steps  in  his  argument  may,  I  think,  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

Realism,  in  asserting  the  independence  of  object  and  idea,  as- 
serts the  existence  of  a  world  of  independent  beings.  The  first 
implication  of  such  a  world  is  what  we  may  call  the  externality 
of  all  the  relations  subsisting  between  its  members.  The  very 
fact  that  two  things  are  independent  in  the  realist's  sense  makes 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  assume  that  any  relations  in  which  they 
may  stand  to  one  another  (such,  for  example,  as  causality  or 
correspondence)  are  external  to  the  terms  related.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  implication  will  be  seen  later.  The  second  is 
that  the  independence,  if  it  is  to  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  realist,  must  be  an  absolute  independence.  The  real  object 
is  to  be  regarded  as  so  completely  independent  of  all  "  mere 
ideas"  which  are  held  about  it,  that  never  at  any  period  of 
its  history,  nor  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  can  we 
suppose  it  to  be  influenced  by  these  ideas.  Nor  may  the 
realist  stop  here,  for  the  third  of  the  alleged  implications  of  his 
thesis  is  that  the  independence  of  object  and  idea  is  a  mutual  in- 
dependence. The  object  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  the  idea 
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than  the  idea  to  the  object ;  either  member  of  the  pair  could  be 
altered  to  any  extent,  could  in  fact  be  annihilated  without  produc- 
ing the  slightest  change  in  the  other  member.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  the  last  portion  of  his  argument,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  the  realistic  theory  to  the  dilemma  of  monism  and 
pluralism.  The  pluralistic  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  first  considered, 
and  two  theses  concerning  it  are  laid  down  and  proved.  First,  a  - 
world  of  many  independent  beings  could  never  by  any  process 
whatever  evolve  into  the  actual  world  which  we  experience.  For 
that  world  is  one  whose  constituents  are  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent related  to  and  mutually  dependent  on  one  another,  while  in 
the  realistic  world  all  beings  are  absolutely  independent,  and  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  are  external  facts,  and  as  such  will 
be  quite  unable  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  divides  the  real  beings 
from  one  another.  As  for  the  second  thesis,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  proof  that  the  real  beings  can  only  preserve  their  in- 
dependence by  being  not  merely  entirely  discontinuous  spatially, 
temporally,  and  causally,  but  also  by  being  utterly  dissimilar — 
having  not  a  single  quality  in  common.  "...  they  are  sundered 
from  one  another  by  absolutely  impassible  chasms ;  they  can 
never  come  to  get  either  ties  or  community  of  nature  ;  they  are 
not  in  the  same  space,  nor  in  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same 
natural  or  spiritual  order."  L  In  order  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  pluralism  the  realist  naturally  turns  to  monism — reality  is  not. 
many  real  facts  but  one  real  fact,  a  single  unity,  independent  of 
all  external  to  it,  but  internally  a  complex  system  of  mutually 
dependent  and  mutually  related  elements.  But  this  refuge  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  forbidden  the  realist,  for  u  ...  there  are  already  at 
least  Two  genuinely  and  absolutely  independent  real  Beings  in  the 
realistic  world."  2  These  two  are  the  object  and  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  "  ideas,  even  the  most  false  ones,  are  facts  in  the  mental 
world,"  and  as  such  can  never  be  joined  or  related,  or  made  to 
correspond  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Hence  the  dialectic  which 
has  just  proved  so  deadly  in  the  pluralistic  world  applies  with 
equal  force  to  realistic  monism.  No  world  at  all  is  possible  for 

1  The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  131,  132. 
p.  133. 
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the  realist,  and  as  a  parting  shot  the  critic  grimly  applies  the 
consequences  of  the  general  theory  to  the  special  case  of  the 
realist's  own  idea  of  his  real  world,  that  idea  being  shown  to  be 
intrinsically  unrepresentative  of  its  intended  object. 

.So  much  by  way  of  brief  general  exposition  of  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  Professor  Royce's  line  of  argument ;  let  us  turn  now 
to  the  examination  of  that  argument. 

Passing  over  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  author's  clas- 
sifying all  the  systems  of  ontology  simply  with  regard  to  their 
attitudes  towards  a  single  problem  in  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  his  definition  of  realism  ?  "According  to 
this  conception,"  says  Professor  Royce,  "to  be  real  means  to  be 
independent  of  an  idea  or  experience  through  which  the  real 
being  is,  from  without,  felt,  or  thought,  or  known.  And  this 
...  is  the  view  which,  recognizing  independent  beings  as  real, 
lays  explicit  stress  upon  their  independence  as  the  very  essence 
of  their  reality."  l  Now  this  definition  seems  to  me  to  commit 
the  more  or  less  serious  error  of  confusing  the  ratio  cognoscendi 
with  the  ratio  essendi.  The  independence  of  an  object  is  not 
what  makes  it  real,  it  is  what  makes  us  aware  that  it  is  real. 
The  realist  has,  let  us  say,  a  visual  perception  of  a  chair;  he  wishes 
to  find  out  whether  the  chair  and  its  idea  are  merely  two  aspects 
of  one  fact,  as  the  idealist  believes,  or  whether  they  are  two  numer- 
ically separate  facts,  as  he  himself  believes.  Casting  about  for 
some  means  to  test  the  question,  he  chances  perhaps  to  turn  away 
his  head  or  to  close  his  eyes  ;  his  visual  perception  of  the  chair 
at  once  begins  to  fade.  He  has  various  reasons  for  believing 
that  what  he  calls  the  real  chair  is  not  fading,  and  as  he  cannot 
conceive  how  what  is  numerically  identical  can  both  fade  and  not 
fade  at  the  same  time,  he  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  chair  and 
its  idea  are  not  "  one  fact  in  two  different  contexts,"  but  two  nu- 
merically different  facts.  The  chair  has  remained  independent 
of  the  variations  in  the  idea  of  the  chair,  and  this  independence 
is  evidence  for  regarding  the  two  as  separate.  The  method  of 
procedure  for  determining  whether  idea  and  object  are  numer- 
ically separate,  is,  in  fact,  just  the  same  as  that  for  determining 

1  op.  at.,  p.  62. 
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whether  any  two  things  are  numerically  separate.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  find  whether  a  brass  rod  consists  of  one  piece  or  of  two 
pieces  cleverly  laid  together  so  as  to  resemble  one  piece.  Our 
natural  impulse  is  of  course  to  vary  the  position  of  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  one  of  the  pieces.  If  the  other  piece  remains  quite 
independent  of  these  variations,  we  know  that  that  independence 
results  from  the  numerical  separateness  of  the  two  things.  Inde- 
pendence of  an  object  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  variations  in 
its  idea  is  thus  an  effect  of  its  reality,  and  not  a  cause  of  it — a  sign 
by  which  we  recognize  the  separateness  of  object  and  idea,  and 
not  a  ground  of  that  separateness.  And  I  have  dwelt  upon  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  obvious  hysteron  proteron  involved  in 
Professor  Royce's  definition  because  many  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences which  are  supposed  to  befall  the  realist  depend  solely 
upon  that  definition.  This  difficulty,  however,  need  not  prevent 
us  from  following  Professor  Royce's  main  argument,  for  even 
though  '  independence '  is  not  itself  the  essence  of  the  realistic 
theory,  it  is  in  an  inevitable  consequence  of  it,  and  the  realist  is 
accountable  for  its  implications. 

The  first  of  the  alleged  implications  of  the  independence  of  the 
real  object  is  what  I  have  called  '  externality  of  relations.'  Pro- 
fessor Royce  puts  the  matter  thus  :  "  .  .  .  this  realistic  definition 
seems  to  imply  .  .  .  that  even  if  your  knowledge  and  its  object 
are  facts  which  when  examined,  say  by  a  psychologist,  appear  to 
him  to  be  causally  related,  or  which  when  externally  observed 
seem  to  agree,  still  any  such  linkage  where  it  exists  is  no  part  of 
the  essential  nature,  i.  e.,  of  the  mere  definition  either  of  your  ob- 
ject in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  or  of  your  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  mere  ideas  .  .  .  Realism  asserts  that  existent  causal  or 
other  linkage  between  any  knower  and  what  he  knows  is  no  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  object  known,  or  of  its  real  being,  or  of 
the  essence  of  the  knowing  idea,  if  viewed  in  itself  alone,  as  a 
'  mere  idea.'  "  l 

Before  inquiring  into  the  justice  of  this  argument,  let  us  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  "a  relation  external  to  the  terms  related." 
A  relation  apart  from  the  terms  which  it  relates,  would  seem  to 
be  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  fraction  that  was  external  to 
1  op.  dt.y  pp.  115-117. 
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or  independent  of  its  own  numerator  and  denominator,  and  how- 
ever many  subtle  paradoxes  the  concept  of  relation  may  contain, 
it  seems  clear  that  it  lies  in  the  essence  of  that  concept  to  exist 
only  as  relative  to  its  terms.  A  relation  without  terms,  then,  is  as 
good  as  no  relation ;  and  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  only  kind 
of  causality  that  is  consistent  with  the  realist's  definition  is  a 
causality  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  cause  or  effect,  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  relation  of  causality  is  not  consistent 
with  that  definition.  Let  us  then  interpret  Professor  Royce's 
'first  implication'  as  the  statement  that  relations  of  causality  and 
correspondence  are  impossible  between  an  idea  and  its  object,  if 
they  are  independent  in  the  realistic  sense.  (That  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  will  become  still  more  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  other  alleged  implications.)  One  naturally  asks  what  there 
is  in  the  realist's  notion  of  an  object's  independence  of  its  idea 
that  would  compel  him  to  give  up  the  thought  of  their  being  re- 
lated. The  independence  posited  by  the  realist  is  the  indepen- 
dence that,  following  from  numerical  separateness,  is  a  sign  to  us 
that  that  separateness  exists.  And  any  relation  that  is  consistent 
with  numerical  separateness  will  be  consistent  with  whatever  in- 
dependence is  implied  by  that  separateness.  Now  because  two 
peas  are  numerically  separate,  and  to  that  extent  independent,  they 
are  not  thereby  precluded  from  causing  changes  in  one  another, 
nor  from  corresponding  to  one  another.  In  fact,  the  only  reason, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  could  have  led  the  author  to  assert  the  in- 
compatibility of  realistic  independence  and  the  existence  of  rela- 
tions is  what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  the  apparent  failure  to 
see  that  realistic  independence  is  simply  the  result  of  numerical 
separateness,  and  that  as  such  it  is  limited  in  its  degree,  and  is  by 
no  means  so  absolute  as  to  make  all  relations  '  external '  or  non- 
existent. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  the  second  of  the  alleged  implica- 
tions of  the  realistic  definition.  Professor  Royce  here  tells  us 
explicitly  that  realistic  independence  must  be  absolute.  He  says  : 
"  In  the  second  place,  however,  realism  taken  in  its  unmodified 
form,  asserts  that  the  independence  here  in  question  ...  is  indeed 
in  its  own  realm  absolute.  For  it  is  the  whole  Being  of  the  ob- 
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ject,  spatial,  temporal,  inner,  and  outer,  that  is  independent  of  the 
fact  that  anybody  knows  this  truth."1 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  when  he  says  that 
the  object  must  be  conceived  by  the  realist  as  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  idea,  he  means  that  independence  at  one  moment 
logically  implies  independence  for  all  time,  and  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances.  Because  we  believe  that  a  real  object, 
such  as  a  chair,  is  not  always  dependent  upon  every  fluctuation 
of  the  ideas  or  states  of  consciousness  by  which  we  are  aware  of 
it,  our  critic  would  have  us  admit  that  the  chair  can  never  be 
changed  in  any  way  by  our  ideas  concerning  it.  Of  course  the 
realist's  answer  to  such  an  argument  is  to  point  to  any  two  ob- 
jects, .which,  though  possessing  the  independence  due  to  numer- 
ical separateness,  are  none  the  less  capable  of  influencing  one 
another.  A  mine  and  a  fuse,  for  instance,  have  all  the  indepen- 
dence demanded  by  the  realist  for  his  idea  and  object,  and  yet 
we  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  their  independent  existence 
or  separateness  is  no  bar  to  their  complete  interaction  under  ap- 
propriate conditions.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  connection  between  a 
'  state  of  separateness  '  (with  the  degree  and  kind  of  independence 
therein  implied),  and  a  '  state  of  perpetual  inability  to  interact,'  is 
so  glaringly  obvious  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for  failing  al- 
together to  comprehend  the  author's  idea  in  identifying  them. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  '  third  implication  '  of  the  realist's  defi- 
nition of  the  relation  of  object  and  idea.  "  Moreover,  the  essen- 
tial independence  of  object  and  '  mere  idea,'  in  so  far  as  each  is 
first  viewed  by  itself  alone,  will  have  to  be  a  mutual  independence. 
The  idea  will  have  to  be  in  its  own  separate  essence  independent 
of  the  object."  2  Now  there  are  two  considerations  which  appear 
to  lend  color  to  Professor  Royce's  thesis  of  mutuality  or  recipro- 
cality.  In  the  first  place,  numerical  difference  is  in  itself  a  re- 
ciprocal relation,  and  the  idea  and  its  object  stand  in  this  relation. 
In  the  second  place,  the  independence  which  each  enjoys  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  medium  of  self.  Here,  however,  the 
reciprocity  ends.  The  manner  in  which  the  self's  ideas  influence 

*0p.  «*.,  p.  117. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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their  objects,  and  the  degree  of  that  influence,  is  different  from  the 
manner  and  degree  of  the  objects'  influence  upon  their  ideas.  As 
evidence  of  this  non-mutuality,  consider  the  case  of  an  idea  or  ber 
lief  existing  in  a  mind  which  from  blindness  or  inability  refuses 
to  put  its  judgments  to  an  objective  test.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  indeed  true  that  the  idea  is  as  independent  of  its  object  as  its 
object  is  of  it.  But  this  continued  independence  is  not  due  to 
the  numerical  separateness  of  the  idea,  nor  to  an  intrinsic  power 
of  resisting  change  at  the  hands  of  its  object ;  it  is  due  simply  and 
solely  to  the  artificial  protection  which  it  receives  from  a  truth- 
hating  self,  or  from  the  inaccessibility  of  its  object.  Once  let 
these  barriers  be  removed  so  that  the  object  can  confront  its  idea 
in  the  bright  light  of  immediate  experience — then  indeed  the 
naturally  dependent  and  derivative  nature  of  the  '  mere  idea '  no- 
longer  remains  in  doubt.  If  false,  it  is  at  once  extinguished — 
pushed  out  of  existence  by  the  true  perception  ;  if  true,  it  con- 
tinues to  exist,  but  only  on  suffrance,  subservient  to  the  slightest 
observable  change  in  its  object.  The  inverse  of  this  relation  is 
however,  quite  different.  The  object,  as  we  have  seen,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  idea  qua  idea  which  any  one  may  have  of  it,  such 
dependence  as  there  is  being  due  only  to  the  active  power  of  the 
self  to  express  its  ideas  in  the  world.  In  short,  a  self  or  other 
artificial  aid  is  needed  to  restrain  the  object  from  influencing  its 
idea,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  same  help  is  required  to  enable 
the  idea  to  influence  its  object.  And  although  the  idea  is  not 
always  directly  caused  by  its  object  (more  often  being  caused  by 
other  ideas  which  are  the  effects  of  something  connected  with,  or 
similar  to,  the  object),  yet  the  relation  of  object  and  idea,  so  far 
as  absence  of  reciprocity  is  concerned,  is  practically  that  of 
causality.  And  an  effect  is  only  indirectly  independent  of  its 
cause  when  removed  from  its  spatial  or  temporal  environment, 
or  when  protected  by  some  counteracting  cause,  while  the  cause 
is  only  dependent  upon  its  effect  when  reacted  upon  by  the  object 
in  which,  as  its  '  state/  the  effect  was  produced. 

As  for  the  additional  consideration  adduced  by  Professor 
Royce  in  support  of  "  mutuality  of  independence,"  I  have  not 
mentioned  it  before  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  weaken  rather 
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than  strengthen  his  case.  Probably,  however,  I  have  misunder- 
stood it,  hence  I  give  it  now  in  full.  "  The  idea  will  have  to  be 
in  its  own  separate  essence  independent  of  the  object.  Other- 
wise by  merely  examining  the  idea  taken  by  itself,  you  could 
prove  something  about  the  existence  of  its  object.  But  if  so  then 
the  that  would  follow  from  the  what,  and  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  from  the  presence  of  some  mere  idea  of  the  thing. 
That,  however,  is  forbidden  by  the  whole  spirit  of  realism."  l 

I  say  that  I  feel  that  I  have  probably  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage,  for  as  I  read  it  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sec- 
ond and  far  more  aggravated  case  of  the  confusion  of  the  '  reason 
of  knowing '  with  the  *  reason  of  being.'  To  say  that  you  cannot 
infer  the  existence  of  a  cause  from  the  perception  of  its  effect 
without  thereby  making  the  existence  of  a  thing  follow  from  the 
presence  of  its  mere  idea,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  if  you  see 
a  man  in  the  distance  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  hat  worn  only  by 
Smith,  you  cannot  thereupon  draw  the  inference  that  the  man  is 
Smith  unless  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  your  perception  of 
Smith's  hat  is  the  cause  of  Smith 's  existence.  Is  there  any  one  at 
all,  be  he  realist  or  synthetic  idealist,  who  would  seriously  main- 
tain in  some  similar  concrete  case  that  an  inference  from  the  per- 
ception of  an  effect  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  its  cause,  would 
be  impossible  except  under  the  monstrous  condition  that  we  be- 
lieved that  our  perception  or  idea  of  the  effect  had  created  the 
cause  ?  But  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  say  that  when  inferences 
are  drawn  in  a  realistic  world  (or,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  any  con- 
ceivable world),  it  is  not  the  that  which  follows  from  the  what,  or 
the  cause  from  the  effect,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  that  fol- 
lows from  the  knowledge  of  the  effect — the  conception  of  or  belief 
in  the  that  which  follows  from  the  perception  of  the  what. 

"  But  the  definition  is  now  complete.  Let  us  at  once  set  it  to 
work.  It  has  defined  a  world,  let  us  enter  that  world  and  see 
what  is  there."  2  With  these  words  Professor  Royce  passes  from 
the  first  part  of  his  argument  to  the  second.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  the  implications  of  the  realistic  definition,  he  proceeds  to  a 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  119. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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study  of  the  consequences  of  applying  that  definition  to  the  world 
of  facts.  And  we  are  first  to  ask  the  formal  question  :  "In  the 
realistic  world  whose  Being  is  thus  defined,  could  there  exist 
Many  different  beings  ?  And  if  they  existed,  in  what  relation 
would  they  stand  ?  Or  again,  could  a  realistic  world  contain 
One  sole  Being  to  the  exclusion  of  many  beings  ?"  1 

The  realist  is  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  begin  by 
taking  the  pluralistic  horn  of  the  dilemma.  His  world  is  com- 
posed of  many  real  beings.  Moreover,  he  is  not  to  be  compelled 
to  say  whether  his  real  beings  are  simple,  as  were  the  '  reals '  of 
Herbart,  or  complex  as  were  the  '  monads '  of  Leibniz.  Realistic 
pluralism  in  general,  and  not  any  particular  type  of  realistic 
pluralism,  is  all  he  need  be  concerned  to  defend.  Naturally  the 
realist  turns  first  to  the  world  of  experience  to  find  examples  of 
his  independent  beings.  He  takes  the  drops  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  wood  of  his  writing  desk,  or  Laplanders  and  Bos- 
tonians,  or  any  pair  of  things  that  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
mutually  independent.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  ex- 
perience, in  addition  to  furnishing  instances  of  independent  ob- 
jects, also  gives  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  those  objects 
can  enter  into  very  intimate  relationship.  How,  in  short,  his 
independent  metaphysical  realities  can  give  rise  to  the  interde- 
pendent world  of  phenomenal  appearance,  thereby  demonstrating 
the  adequacy  of  his  pluralistic  hypothesis  to  explain  things.  But 
Professor  Royce  has  no  sooner  stated  this  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  realist  than  he  rejects  it.  He  reminds  us  that  the  facts  cited 
by  the  realist  in  support  of  his  theory  are  themselves  inconsistent 
with  that  theory.  For  the  Bostonians  and  Laplanders  could  not 
become  future  business  correspondents,  ocean  water  could  not  in 
the  future,  when  transmuted  into  rain,  warp  the  wood  of  the 
writing  desk,  unless  they  had  been  in  the  past  dependent  upon, 
and  not,  as  the  realist  would  hold,  independent  of  one  another. 
To  put  the  matter  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  no  two  ob- 
jects could  exist  in  the  same  world  of  time  and  space  without 
thereby  being  mutually  dependent  in  a  sense  that  is  barred  out 
by  the  realistic  theory.  Thus  it  is  that  the  realist  in  his  search 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  121. 
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for  "  many  independent  beings  "  is  driven  out  of  the  world  of 
actually  experienced  objects  into  the  world  of  the  supersensuous. 

Now  the  force  of  our  author's  refutation  of  the  realist's  claim 
to  take  his  independent  beings  from  the  world  of  experience 
depends  solely  and  confessedly  on  the  thesis  advanced  in  con- 
nection with  the  '  second  implication,'  the  thesis,  namely,  that 
the  independence  asserted  by  realism  is  an  absolute  independence, 
applying  not  merely  to  any  one  period  of  time  but  to  the  entire 
past  and  future  possible  and  actual  history  of  the  object  and  its 
idea.  And,  in  discussing  that  second  implication,  we  saw  that  it 
was  only  a  '  temporary '  independence,  i.  e.,  only  such  indepen- 
dence as  would  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  numeri- 
cal non -identity  of  an  object  and  its  idea,  that  is  asserted  by  the 
realist.  In  fact,  if  we  call  this  illegitimate  type  of  independence 
which  applies  to  any  possible  past  and  future  history — '  hyper- 
independence,'  we  may  fairly  say  that  Professor  Royce's  entire 
refutation  of  realism  is  based  on  his  theory  that  there  can  be  no 
independence  in  a  realist's  world  except  hyper-independence.  No 
realist  would  admit  this  theory  as  true — no  realist  would  deny 
that  a  view  which  accepted  hyper-independence  would  be  self- 
contradictory. 

But  to  return  ;  we  had  left  the  realist  at  the  point  where  his 
failure  to  find  hyper-independence  in  the  world  of  experience  had 
condemned  him  to  abandon  that  world  and  with  it  his  hope  of  a 
comfortable  empiricism.  "  Unhampered,  therefore,  by  empirical 
guidance  we  turn  back  to  the  chill  realm  of  the  hypothetical 
many  beings  of  our  realist's  hypothesis  .  .  .  And  hereupon,  as- 
suming the  real  world  now  before  us  to  contain  many  mutually 
independent  beings,  I  will  prove  at  once  two  theses:  (i)  The 
many  different  real  beings  once  thus  defined  can  never  come  to 
acquire  or  later  to  be  conceived  as  possessing  any  possible  real 
linkages  or  connections  binding  these  different  beings  together, 
and  so  these  different  beings  will  remain  forever  wholly  sundered 
as  if  in  different  worlds.  (2)  The  many  real  beings  thus  defined 
can  have  no  common  character ;  they  are  wholly  different  from 
one  another.  Only  nominally  can  any  common  characters  be 

asserted  of  them."  l 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  127. 
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Now  the  first  of  these  theses  is  contained  in  Professor  Royce's 
definition  of  independence  ;  and  its  proof  consists  practically  in  a 
repetition  of  that  definition,  and  of  the  grounds  for  assuming  it. 
If  the  independence  of  two  objects  means  a  hyper-independence 
that  precludes  all  future  connections  between  them,  then  it  will 
certainly  be  easy  to  prove  that  future  connections  are  precluded. 
And  as  no  new  reasons,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  advanced  to  show 
that  the  realist's  temporary  independence  logically  implies  hyper- 
independence,  I  pass  at  once  to  the  second  thesis. 

The  many  real  beings  can  have  no  common  characters.  "  For 
suppose  that  they  are  first  said  to  possess  in  common  a  quality 
Q.  Then  let  one  of  the  two  beings  be  destroyed.  .  .  .  Q, 
then,  the  quality  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  both  beings  survives 
unchanged  in  the  being  that  does  not  vanish."  (Certainly,  for  a 
universal  quality  is  not  as  a  quality  affected  in  the  slightest  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  less  particular  object  that  exemplifies 
it.)  "  But  now  if  one  man  survived  a  shipwreck  in  which  an- 
other was  drowned,  could  you  then  call  the  survivor  the  same  as 
the  drowned  man  ?  But  by  hypothesis  the  quality  Q,  together 
with  all  relationships  essential  unto  its  reality  survives  unchanged 
in  the  being  that  remains,  while  what  is  called  the  same  quality 
in  the  other  being  has  passed  away."  But  not  at  all !  There 
was  no  question  of  the  quality  "passing  away,"  it  was  the  object 
that  "had"  the  quality  that  passed  away.  No  quality  has  ever 
been  shipwrecked  and  drowned.  A  quality  could  not  be  drowned 
any  more  than  it  could  be  chopped.  It  is  not  so  constituted. 
Nor  has  the  realist  any  need  of  the  loop-hole  from  which  he  is 
warned  in  the  next  lines  by  Professor  Royce  as  follows  :  "  But 
our  realist,  unwilling  to  concede  this  last  consequence,  may  here- 
upon say  that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  quality  Q  in  the  two 
beings  was  partly  the  same  and  partly  not  the  same."  The 
realist  did  not  mean  this,  however ;  he  meant  just  what  Professor 
Royce  would  have  him  mean,  viz.,  that  the  two  objects  had  ex- 
actly the  same  quality,  and  that  this  qualitative  similarity  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  dynamical  independence  (or 
lack  of  independence)  in  the  two  bodies.  To  confuse  qualitative 

1  op.  «v.,p.  130. 
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similarity  or  dissimilarity  with  numerical  identity  or  non-identity 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  thinking.  Professor  Royce  certainly 
would  not  neglect  this  distinction  himself.  Why  does  he  make 
the  poor  realist  neglect  it  ?  What  is  there  in  the  realist's  theory 
of  independent  beings,  even  if  that  independence  were  extended 
to  the  past  and  future,  that  justifies  our  author  in  inflicting  upon 
him  the  burdens  of  Mediaeval  nominalism  ?  The  realist,  by  Pro- 
fessor Royce's  own  account,  asserts  '  numerical '  or  '  quantitative  ' 
or  'substantial'  non-identity,  and  the  independence  therein  implied, 
between  the  object,  and  the  idea  of  the  object.  That  is  his 
thesis.  Now  I  ask  again,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  step  from  the 
numerical  separateness  of  object  and  idea  to  the  qualitative  dis- 
similarity of  object  and  idea  ?  Indeed  it  is  not  a  step,  it  is  a  sheer 
leap.  Professor  Royce  does  not  think  that  two  peas  are  any  nearer 
to  being  one  pea  if  both  are  green  than  if  one  were  green  and  one 
red.  Neither  does  the  realist.  Why  should  he  ? 

Of  course  this  assertion  of  the  total  qualitative  dissimilarity  of  the 
realist's  many  real  beings  is  the  finishing  stroke  that  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  what  little  plausibility  they  might  have  retained 
after  their  complete  independence  in  space  and  time  had  been  as- 
sumed. And  the  realist  now  turns  in  desperation  from  the 
pluralistic  world  to  the  world  of  monism.  "  There  are  indeed 
not  many  real  beings,  but  only  One  Being  indefinitely  rich  in  its 
own  nature."  But  here  the  realist,  just  as  he  is  entering  this  port 
of  refuge,  is  debarred  by  the  fact  that  in  this  single  interdependent 
system  there  are  at  least  two  absolutely  independent  real  beings, 
viz.,  the  object  and  its  idea,  for  at  least  this  much  of  plurality  is 
postulated  by  the  mere  definition  of  realism.  But  plurality  of 
any  sort  in  connection  with  beings  of  the  realistic  type  has  al- 
ready proved  to  be  fatal.  Hence  this  last  consequence  completes 
the  refutation  of  realism. 

And  now  by  way  of  conclusion  let  us  note  again  the  essentially 
defensive  attitude  of  the  realist.  The  idealist  has  discovered  a 
difficulty  in  the  ordinary  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge — the 
difficulty  of  imagining  how  the  mind  can  conceive  of  things 
which  are  not  inside  it.  A  sort  of  '  action  at  a  distance  '  would 
seem  to  be  involved  in  the  common-sense  dualism,  and  hence  the 
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idealist  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  that  dualism  the  theory  that 
all  so-called  real  objects  are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of 
knowledge,  inside  the  mind  of  the  knower ;  the  common-sense 
notion  of  a  numerical  difference  of  object  and  '  mere  idea '  being 
thus  replaced  by  a  difference  of  relational  context.  The  realist 
on  his  side  fully  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  difficulty  discov- 
ered by  the  idealist,  but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  accept  the 
latter's  solution — the  remedy  seems  worse  than  the  disease.  In 
short,  he  prefers  to  admit  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  idea  and  object,  and  the  manner  in  which  two  such 
disparate  things  can  interact  and  correspond,  rather  than  to  admit 
that  they  are  but  the  same  thing  seen  under  two  different  aspects. 
When  asked  to  justify  his  rejection  of  idealism  he  replies  by  an 
appeal  to  what  is  given  in  experience,  to  the  fact,  namely,  that 
the  variations  of  object  and  idea  are  seen  to  be  independent  of 
one  another  under  certain  conditions.  If  the  object  and  idea 
were  numerically  identical,  this  independence  of  variation  would 
be  an  all  but  impossible  consequence  ;  if  they  were  numerically 
separate,  it  would  be  all  but  necessary.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  they,  the  object  and  its  idea,  are  two  numerically  separate 
facts.  This  is,  I  take  it,  the  theory  of  realism.  Independence 
of  behavior  is  not  the  realistic  doctrine  ;  it  is  the  experiential 
basis  for  that  doctrine.  And  in  spite  of  the  novelty  and  interest 
that  attaches  to  Professor  Royce's  argument,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  lacking  in  finality,  just  because  the  author,  mistaking  this  ex- 
periential evidence  of  realism  for  realism  itself,  attempts  to  force 
upon  the  realist  the  strange  conclusion  that  such  independence 
as  is  implied  by  and  indicative  of  the  numerical  separateness  of 
object  and  idea  carries  with  it  a  total  inability  of  these  two  to 
interact,  or  to  correspond,  or  to  be  in  any  way  related. 

W.  P.  MONTAGUE. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Problem  of  Conduct:  A  Study  in  the  Phenomenology  of 
Ethics.  By  ALFRED  EDWARD  TAYLOR.  London,  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  1901. — pp.  viii,  501. 
This  work  is  practically  identical,  the  author  tells  us,  with  one  which 
was  awarded  the  ' '  Green  Moral  Philosophy  Prize  ' '  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  the  year  1899,  the  topic  proposed  to  competitors  for 
discussion  being  "The  Reciprocal  Relations  between  Ethics  and  Meta- 
physics. ' '  By  way  of  explaining  the  fact  that  a  work  undertaken  in 
such  a  connection  should  contain  a  whole  chapter  of  polemic  directed 
against  Green,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  in  his  preface  that  he  deems  it  a 
real  service  to  Green's  memory  "  to  disentangle  his  admirable  account 
of  moral  institutions  from  the  untenable  metaphysical  assumptions  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics."  The  author's 
prefatory  acknowledgment  of  far-reaching  indebtedness  to  Bradley 's 
Appearance  and  Reality — a  debt  of  which  the  frequent  references  to 
Bradley 's  works  in  footnotes  is  but  an  inadequate  expression — indicates 
the  general  tenor  of  the  thought.  The  standpoint  as  a  whole  may 
be  fairly  characterized  as  a  criticism  of  Green  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Bradley.  The  work  represents  also  a  doctrine  that  is  being 
preached  at  present  by  many  different  voices,  and  with  many  different 
shades  of  opinion.  We  have  here  still  another  declaration  of  the 
necessity  of  rendering  ethics  independent  of  metaphysics.  The  data  of 
ethics,  like  those  of  modern  psychology,  are  not  to  be  prejudged  by 
any  metaphysical  bias,  but  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  method  of 
treatment  that  is  applicable  in  all  the  natural  sciences.  This  main  the- 
sis is  to  be  established  by  elaborate  reviews  of  the  facts,  and  by  analy- 
ses of  average  moral  judgments.  The  distinction  between  what  actu- 
ally is  and  what  ought  to  be  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  We  must  appeal 
to  the  facts,  and  ask  what  are  the  actual  standards  recognized  by  man- 
kind. Such  questions,  which  give  rise  to  detailed  investigations  into 
the  actual  ethical  practices  and  theories  of  present  or  past  society,  can 
alone  give  us  insight  into  the  nature  of  moral  ideals.  '  Experience  '  is 
the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  matters  ethical  as  it  is  of  all  else, 
the  « '  high  priori  road  ' '  being  merely  a  fiction  of  philosophers. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  volume,  which  states  the  problem 
to  be  raised,  contains  what  the  author,  borrowing  Aristotle's  phrase- 
ology, terms  a  '  logical '  or  abstract  discussion  of  the  same  material 
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that  is  treated  in  a  more  concrete  and  '  physical '  manner  in  the  rest 
of  the  work.  In  regard  to  the  relation  between  ethics  and  metaphysics, 
there  are  three  alternative  possibilities  to  be  considered :  ( i )  Ethics 
may  be  a  mere  derivative  and  off-shoot  of  metaphysics,  consisting 
solely  in  the  systematic  application  of  metaphysical  first  principles  to 
the  subject-matter  furnished  by  the  facts  of  human  conduct.  (2)  Or 
this  relation  may  be  reversed  and  ethics  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
science,  while  metaphysics  is  employed  with  ' '  the  task  of  ascertaining 
what  general  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  universe  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  supplied  by  ethics."  (3)  Or  it  may  be  that  neither 
is  derived  from  the  other,  that  each  is  independent  in  subject  matter 
and  mode  of  treatment,  although  the  two  spheres  may  come  into  con- 
tact at  special  points  (pp.  2,  3).  After  an  enumeration  of  those  who, 
with  more  or  less  qualification,  may  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  each 
of  these  views,  the  author  announces  his  own  allegiance  to  the  third 
position  mentioned,  maintaining  that  "  ethics  should  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  'positive'  or  'experimental,'  and  not  as  a  'speculative'  sci- 
ence. ' '  As  the  establishment  of  this  view  is  the  concern  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  treatise,  and  as  the  procedure  is  rather  tortuous,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  follow  the  details  in  a  mere  review  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  sufficient  simply  to  cite  the  author's  own  introductory  statement  of 
the  threefold  character  of  the  argument.  "  We  shall  first  of  all  offer 
some  reflections  of  a  general  kind  upon  the  points  in  which  a  science 
founded  upon  metaphysics  ought  to  differ  from  one  that  is  purely  posi- 
tive and  experimental."  "  Next  we  shall  try  to  meet  and  answer  some 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  metaphysical  moralists  have  sought  to 
show  that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  theory  of  conduct  apart  from  a 
metaphysical  foundation.  We  shall  then  go  on,  in  the  main  body  of 
our  essay,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  basing  ethics  upon  a  previous 
system  of  metaphysics,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  which  ethics  has  to  take  account "  (p.  5). 

Probably  the  vast  majority  of  ethical  thinkers  at  the  present  time 
would  unequivocally  agree  in  maintaining  that  ethics  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  an  entirely  derivative  science,  whose  principles  are  to  be  a  priori 
deduced  from  some  formal  metaphysical  principle.  Yet  such  a  conces- 
sion would  not  apparently  enforce  the  conclusion  that  ethics  is  merely  an 
empirical  science,  bearing  precisely  the  same  relations  to  metaphysics  as 
physics  or  any  other  natural  science  does.  Even  granting  Mr.  Taylor's 
contention  that  "all  knowledge  is  'empirical,'  in  the  sense  of  being 
concerned  in  the  last  resort  with  the  description  of  matters  of  fact  or 
experience,"  and  without  accentuating  the  distinction  between  scientific 
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'  description  '  and  '  explanation,'  the  superficial  character  of  which  the 
author  takes  pains  to  set  forth,  we  may  nevertheless  hold  that  our 
ultimate  metaphysical  notions  exert  a  more  intimate  and  determining 
influence  upon  our  theory  of  morality  than  upon  the  physical  sciences 
in  general.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  tasks  of  metaphysics  to  ascertain 
what  the  ontologic  significance  of  human  personality  maybe,  and  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  universe  at  large.  And  our  attitude  towards 
this  question  must  inevitably  affect  our  view  of  the  problem  of  human 
conduct ;  whereas  to  the  physicist  it  is  of  little  moment  what  decision 
metaphysics  may  reach  regarding  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 
If  one's  metaphysics  leads  to  a  view  of  man  simply  as  one  object 
among  other  objects,  and  the  '  self  as  the  mere  result  of  psychological 
and  biological  necessities,  then  the  naturalistic  categories  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  natural  science  will  be  considered  as  adequate  also  for 
the  description  of  moral  phenomena.  But  the  very  same  facts  of  ex- 
perience must  necessarily  be  otherwise  described,  if  one  entertains  a  radic- 
ally different  conception  of  the  '  self. '  And  our  description  will  be  an 
equally  faithful  <  empirical '  account.  This  discussion  can,  however,  be 
raised  more  profitably  in  a  later  portion  of  the  present  review. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  devoted  several  pages  in  his  second  chapter,  which 
considers  ' '  some  arguments  in  favor  of  a  metaphysical  ethic, ' '  to  the 
conventional  distinction  between  '  normative  '  and  ( descriptive'  science. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  distinction  between  the  '  ought '  and  the 
'  is  '  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of  moral  science — a  fact  which, 
he  thinks,  ' '  may  easily  be  seen  by  an  appeal  to  the  current  language 
of  unprejudiced  thought"  (p.  53).  Logic,  aesthetics,  mathematics,  in 
short,  all  science  is  normative.  The  only  distinction  is  one  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind.  "  What  ought  to  be  in  all  departments  of  inquiry, 
means  what  is  demanded  in  order  to  make  our  accounts  of  experience 
consistent  with  what  is  assumed  to  be  known  of  its  general  formal 
characteristics  "  (p.  56) .  "If  ethics  tells  us  how  we  ought  to  act,  and 
aesthetics  what  we  ought  to  admire,  and  logic  how  we  ought  to  reason, 
histology,  for  instance,  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  see  under  the  micro- 
scope "  (p.  54).  Surely  this  is  rather  an  easy  solution  of  a  distinc- 
tion that  some  of  us  have  fondly  believed  to  be  more  deeply  rooted, 
and  it  is  rather  startling  to  be  told  that  we  are  obligated  to  see  certain 
things  under  the  microscope  in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  obligated  to 
refrain  from  murder.  Within  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  the  obliga- 
tion certainly  has  a  reference  to  a  different  kind  of  voluntary  control 
than  that  which  can  be  exercised  upon  the  cross-sections  within  the 
field  of  vision  under  a  microscope.  And  an  appeal  to  the  common 
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consciousness,  which  expresses  itself  in  "the  current  language  of  un- 
prejudiced thought,"  may  also  confirm  the  distinction,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  common  parlance  may  still  sanction  the  physician's  usage  of 
words  when  he  says  ' '  '  There  ought  to  be  altered  light-reflexes, '  or 
knee-jerks  or  heaven  knows  what,  '  along  with  the  symptoms  of  this 
patient '  "  (p.  53).  It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  mentioning  that  the 
quibbling  involved  in  the  argumentation  at  this  point  might  be  illus- 
trated also  from  many  other  pages  of  the  work.  As  far  as  the  discus- 
sion in  this  context  is  of  serious  moment,  it  is  obviously  meant  to 
establish  the  hypothetical  character  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  show 
the  "disastrous"  effects  of  categorical  imperatives.  But  the  condi- 
tional nature  of  moral  obligations  can  scarcely  be  demonstrated  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  fields  of  inquiry  we  demand  of  our- 
selves rational  consistency.  The  same  contention  would  be  equally 
forcible  in  demonstrating  the  hypothetical  and  relative  character  of 
truth.  The  author,  it  would  seem,  would  readily  grant  this  conclusion, 
since  he  tells  us  on  page  13  (and  elsewhere)  that  "  without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  paradox  of  solipsism,  we  can  well  afford  to  make  the 
admission  that  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  means  ulti- 
mately for  each  individual  the  difference  between  an  adequate  and  con- 
sistent, and  an  inadequate  and  inconsistent  account  of  the  contents  of 
his  own  personal  experience. ' '  But  when  we  make  that  admission,  the 
only  thing  that  saves  us  from  solipsism,  it  seems  to  the  present  re- 
viewer, is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  coherence 
and  ultimate  unity  is  a  result  of  the  inner  constitution  of  rationality 
itself,  of  our  rational  nature  which  we  must  posit  as  universal  and 
valid  for  all  thinking  beings — semper,  ubique,  omnibus,  to  adopt  the 
offending  "ecclesiastical  catchword." 

The  third  and  longest  chapter  of  the  volume  is  called  ' '  The  Roots  of 
Ethics. ' '  In  our  attempts  to  find  an  appropriate  starting-point  for  our 
science,  we  run  the  risk  "  of  choosing  our  point  of  departure  either  too 
high  or  two  low  in  the  scale  of  psychical  development. ' '  We  must 
choose  between  two  extremes.  'Obligation,'  'duty,'  etc.,  are  very 
complex  concepts  that  appear  only  at  a  high  level  of  development,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  animal  psychology  is  in  a  very  ele- 
mentary condition.  Hence,  ethical  investigators  must  regard  it  as 
their  first  task  < '  to  accertain  what  is  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary 
form  in  which  the  distinctively  moral  sentiments  can  be  detected  in 
specifically  human  experience  "  (p.  91).  The  phrase  'ethical  senti- 
ments '  is  chosen  as  a  protest  ' '  against  a  popular  view  according  to 
which  the  business  of  ethical  psychology  consists  in  the  analysis  of 
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motives, ' '  and  also  because  the  word  '  motive  '  has  been  ' '  a  perfect 
hive  of  confusions. "  Ethics  must  be  founded  "  rather  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  the  reflective  judgment  than  upon  an  analysis  of  the  action 
judged"  (p.  100).  Ethics,  then,  as  an  empirical  science  based  upon 
the  wider  science  of  psychology,  must  (i)  "supply  a  psychological 
description  of  these  emotional  processes  in  simple  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  non-symbolic  terms"  ;  (2)  "write  a  history  of  their  devel- 
opment, regarded  as  a  chapter  in  the  general  psychological  evolution 
of  humanity  ' '  ;  and  (3)  "  give  some  account  of  the  classes  of  action  by 
which,  in  various  stages  of  the  history  of  civilization,  these  emotional 
processes  are  aroused."  Accordingly,  there  are  three  main  divisions 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  ethics  :  "  (i)  an  analytical,  and  (2)  a  genetic 
theory  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  (3)  an  account  of  the  moral  ideal 
and  of  moral  progress  "  (p.  102).  Hence,  ethics  may  be  described  as 
we  please,  ' '  either  as  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  or  as  the  theory  of 
the  moral  judgment ' '  ;  but  if  we  choose  the  latter  designation  we  must 
remember  that  the  moral  judgment  is  based  upon  moral  sentiments. 
The  simple  and  peculiarly  ethical  emotions  are  the  feelings  of  approval 
and  disapproval.  The  '  good  '  is  that  which  we  view  with  feelings  of 
approval,  the  'bad'  with  sentiments  of  disapprobation.  This  "irre- 
ducible minimum, ' '  the  author  is  aware,  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to 
two  very  different  sets  of  critics,  whose  objections  he  proceeds  at  some 
length  to  anticipate  and  overrule.  But  after  all  has  been  said,  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  those  moralists  who  attempt  to  explain  the 
sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  by  more  simple  exper- 
iences have  at  least  the  advantage,  not  only  of  simplicity  which  Mr. 
Taylor  freely  grants,  but  also  of  a  greater  degree  of  consistency  with 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  implicates  of  the  author's  own 
general  position,  and  his  apparent  view  of  what  really  constitutes  genetic 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  on  the  ultimate 
nature  of  'obligation,'  'responsibility,'  etc.,  may  content  themselves 
with  Butler's  analysis  that,  whether  they  are  highly  complex  notions 
or  not,  they  are  involved  "in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation." 
The  author's  long  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  personality  gradually  arises,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal sanctions  of  society  and  religion  become  transformed  into  internal 
obligation,  although  interesting  and  instructive  in  some  respects,  at- 
tains neither  greater  nor  less  success  than  has  attended  all  such  at- 
tempts in  the  history  of  ethical  speculation.  It  does  not  seem  to  con- 
tain anything  of  fundamental  and  little  of  detailed  originality. 

The  concept  of  merit  ' '  has  presumably  passed  through  much  the 
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same  stages  as  those  of  obligation  and  responsibility, ' '  but  the  treatment 
here  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  brings  with  it  the  statement  that 
ethics  "must  take  the  form  of  a  theory  of  values"  (p.  165).  If  such 
is  seriously  the  essential  form  of  our  science,  the  recognition  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  fact  seems  to  be  surprisingly  tardy.  Indeed,  the 
reader,  during  his  perusal  of  the  first  165  pages  of  The  Problem  of  Con- 
duct, seemed  justified  in  his  despair  of  finding  the  expression  of  such  a 
view,  especially  in  light  of  the  statement  that  all  sciences  are  alike 
normative  in  character.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  how  that  position 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  passing  remarks  on  p.  165  that  science 
"  finds  in  the  universe  nothing  to  praise  or  blame,  but  only  things  to 
understand, ' '  and  that  such  an  attitude  is  not  that  of  ethics.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor explains  that  he  refrained  from  using  the  terms  '  value  '  and  '  worth  ' 
in  the  early  part  of  his  treatise  in  order  ' '  to  guard  against  the  meta- 
physical implication  that  might  to  some  minds  seem  to  lurk  in  the 
use  of  the  word  '  worth, '  ' '  and,  in  particular,  against  the  ' (  dangerous 
misconconception  ' '  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  '  absolute  worth  ' 
in  morality. 

Since  all  '  values  '  are  relative,  and  belong  ' '  only  to  those  things  the 
possession  of  which  affords  satisfaction  to  sentient  beings, ' '  the  standard 
of  worth  must  be  the  measure  of  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  needs  of  such  beings.  The  phrase  '  absolute  worth,'  there- 
fore, can  mean  nothing  but  permanence  and  unconditionality  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  worth  of  certain  acts  or 
qualities  "  depends  only  upon  the  conditions  involved  in  the  very  ex- 
istence of  human  society  in  general"  (p.  168).  "Thus  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proposition  that  ethics  is  a  theory  of  values  which  really 
militates  against  our  claim  that  ethics  is  a  purely  empirical  science.  It 
is  for  empirical  psychology  to  say  what  qualities  are  and  what  are  not 
of  '  absolute  '  worth  for  human  beings. ' '  This  conclusion,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  not  altogether  unequivocal.  Of  course  we  must  appeal  to 
experience  to  ascertain  what  needs  men  actually  do  feel,  how  such 
needs  actually  are  satisfied,  the  various  values  that  men  do  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ascribe  to  different  kinds  of  satisfaction,  and  how  such  judg- 
ments of  worth  vary  at  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  race.  But,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  empirical  psy- 
chology is  interested  in  these  phenomona  simply  as  existential  facts  of 
the  psychic  life  of  mankind — facts,  the  existence  of  which  we  have  to 
understand,  but  which,  as  psychologists,  we  can  neither  ' '  praise  nor 
blame. ' '  But  if  moral  values  are  to  be  valid  at  all,  we  cannot  rest  con- 
tent with  simply  pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  feelings  of 
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approval  and  disapproval.  As  rational  beings,  we  demand  the  ratio 
cur  of  our  approval.  Moral  judgments  are  indeed  based  upon  the  moral 
sentiments,  but,  in  beings  who  are  rational  as  well  as  sentient,  reason 
demands  that  our  '  sentiments  '  be  capable  of  rationalization.  Is  not  the 
old  formulation  of  this  distinction  still  relevant  ?  The  psychology  of 
ethics  can  tell  us  by  what  inner  processes  we  recognize  the  virtuous  act, 
or  what  the  nature  of  the  feelings  is  with  which  men  regard  it,  but  it  can- 
not answer  the  cognate  question,  which  to  some  of  us  seems  to  be  the 
uniquely  ethical  problem,  '  'What  constitutes  morality?'  'or,  "  What  is  the 
quality  in  any  act  which  leads  men  to  pronounce  it  virtuous  ?' '  Of  course 
Mr.  Taylor,  like  all  other  writers  on  ethics,  has  an  answer  to  the  latter 
question.  The  rationale  of  our  pronouncements  of  worth,  as  gathered 
from  the  context  now  under  review,  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  satisfac- 
tions have  greater  '  permanence  '  and  '  unconditionality  '  than  others. 
This  is  certainly  one  theory  which  is  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside,  and 
which  in  various  forms  has  frequently  found  systematic  expression. 
But  it  cannot  claim  for  itself  any  securer  basis  in  empirical  fact  than 
many  another  rival  theory.  Such  a  theory  is  just  as  much  or  just  as 
little  '  speculative  '  as  any  other  theory  of  morals,  and  is  not  to  be  en- 
forced upon  us  by  the  magic  word  '  empirical.' 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  this  important  third  chapter,  Mr.  Taylor 
explains  why  the  terms  '  desire  '  and  '  will '  have  been  avoided  in  the 
preceding  portions  of  his  treatise.  His  object  evidently  was  to  indicate 
his  "agreement  with  those  psychologists  who  refuse  to  recognize  'co- 
nation '  as  an  original  and  unanalyzable  feature  of  experience  by  the 
side  of  cognition  and  feeling"  (p.  170).  He  thinks  that,  according 
to  the  believers  in  the  '  tripartite  '  character  of  mind,  the  element  of 
conation  is  necessary  to  account  for  "the  execution  of  movements 
adapted  towards  securing  the  experiences  which  are  anticipated  with 
pleasure  or  avoiding  those  anticipated  with  pain."  But  there  re- 
mains nothing  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  cognitive  and  emotional 
elements,  if  we  remember  that  psychologically  motion  is  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  complex  sensations  accompanied  by  changes  of  feel- 
ing-tone. The  misbegotten  belief  in  conation  as  an  ultimate  element 
is  due  to  the  abstractions  of  the  physicist  or  the  physiologist,  for  motion 
in  their  sense  of  the  word  ' '  is  not  movement  as  actually  experienced, 
but  a  mere  abstraction  from  experience. ' '  There  have  been  other  and, 
in  my  opinion,  possibly  weightier  arguments  advanced,  for  a  belief  in 
the  'will,'  than  the  one  which  the  author  thus  dismisses.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  one  may  surely  say  that  the  psychic  processes  which 
the  '  new  psychology  '  regards  as  primary  are,  as  Professor  Miinsterberg 
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has  been  of  late  vigorously  reminding  us,  just  as  much  abstractions  from 
'  real '  experience  as  the  concepts  of  physics  are.  If  physics  deals 
with  physical  processes  as  if  there  were  no  mind,  empirical  psychology 
treats  of  psychic  processes  without  consideration  of  any  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, and  both  standpoints  may  be  described  as  equally  abstract, 
each  alike  resulting  in  ' '  a  mere  partial  representation  of  a  part  of  the 
full  concrete  experienced  events. ' ' 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  Mr.  Taylor  passes  to  a  consideration  of  "  the 
material  nature  of  morality. ' '  Based  on  elaborate  and  rather  tedious 
analyses  of  specific  virtues  such  as  '  justice, '  '  chastity, '  '  truthfulness, ' 
and  the  like,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is,  ' '  in  all  our  moral 
actions  and  judgments,  radical  and  irreducible  duality  of  development 
along  diverging  lines  "  (p.  179).  "  Altruism  and  egoism  are  divergent 
developments  from  the  common  psychological  root  of  primitive  ethical 
sentiment. ' '  Neither  type  can  be  reduced  to  the  other,  nor  is  there 
any  more  comprehensive  formula  into  which  both  may  be  resolved. 
This  view,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophical  demand  for  ulti- 
mate consistency  and  unity,  the  author  is  fully  aware,  amounts  "  to  a 
confession  that  moral  theory  is  hopelessly  bankrupt."  "  But  the  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  peculiar  to  ethics, ' '  inasmuch  as  the  current  concepts  of 
physics,  like  those  of  empirical  sciences  in  general,  ''seem  to  involve 
assumptions  no  less  inconsistent  than  those  made  by  the  moralist." 
Universal  egoism  and  universal  altruism  end  in  equally  impossible  para- 
doxes, « <  and  the  apparent  subsumption  of  both  under  a  common  name 
by  the  theory  of  self-realization,  turns  out  on  closer  inspection  to  be 
little  more  than  a  piece  of  verbal  legerdemain  "  (p.  193).  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  give  a  detailed  summary  of  this  discussion  ;  the  argu- 
mentation is  acute"  and  well -sustained,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  well-chosen.  The  opportunity  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  author 
does  not  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  scope  thus  afforded  to  exhibit 
his  really  striking  talent  for  setting  forth  the  apparently  hopeless  di- 
lemmas and  puzzles  of  ethical  casuistry.  For  illustration,  we  may  cite 
the  following  :  ' '  Is  Hegel,  for  instance,  to  go  on  with  the  Phdnomen- 
ologie  while  German  national  life  is  being  extinguished  by  the  cannon 
at  Jena,  or  to  shoulder  his  musket  and  do  what  he  can  to  repel  the  in- 
vader?" (p.  198). 

In  practice  such  questions  are  decided  ' '  by  the  social  customs  of  our 
day  and  class, ' '  although  the  <  self-regarding  '  and  '  benevolent '  as- 
pects of  morality  are  imperfectly  combined  in  our  ordinary  notions. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  course,  points  out  and  insists  very  strongly  ' '  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  path  of  self-cultivation  and  the  path  of  social 
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service  coincide,"  but  he  is  more  interested  in  emphazing  the  position 
that  full  and  entire  harmony  between  self-completion  and  self-surrender 
is  impossible  on  any  theory  whatsoever.  Hence  "  morality  is  inevitably 
a  matter  of  compromise  between  conflicting  tendencies"  (p.  277). 
The  conclusions  reached  in  the  fourth  chapter,  regarding  the  types  of 
virtue,  are  reexamined,  retailed  anew  in  a  slightly  different  form,  and 
thus  reenforced  by  the  investigation  of  ' '  moral  ideals  and  moral  prog- 
ress," which  occupies  the  fifth  chapter.  Before  passing  to  other  points 
of  the  treatment,  special  attention  should  be  called  to  Mr.  Taylor's  ad- 
mirable insistence  upon  the  view  "  that  human  development  needs  for 
its  complete  interpretation  the  ancient  principle  of  conscious  teleology  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  unconscious  evolution  "  (p.  232),  and  also  to 
his  fine  remarks,  directed  against  "  the  extravagant  opinion  that  nothing 
is  morally  blameworthy  except  failure, ' '  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
' '  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  unsophisticated  by  showing  that  it  is 
morally  better  to  fail  in  some  purposes  than  to  succeed  in  others  "  (p. 

254). 

Mr.  Taylor  endeavors  to  anticipate  the  criticisms  by  which  "  Hegel- 
ian egoists  of  the  school  of  Green  ' '  and  also  ' '  evolutionary  altruists, ' ' 
like  Spencer,  may  attempt  to  refute  the  views  advanced  regarding  the 
duality  of  the  types,  ideals,  and  progress  of  morality.  Such  evolution- 
ary views  of  ethics  as  Spencer's  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  '  evolution  ' 
and  '  progress, '  the  identification  of  which  is  due  to  a  misconception  of 
biological  development  and  adaptation.  One  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  an  evolutionary  moralist  could  maintain  that,  whether  the 
development  of  human  society  be  due  to  '  unconscious  evolution  '  or  to 
'  conscious  teleology, '  nevertheless,  increased  socialization  necessarily 
tends  towards  the  reconciliation  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  conduct. 
Such  a  rejoinder,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  believes  is  refuted  by  a  recital 
of  the  facts.  With  advancing  civilization  the  two  lines  become  in- 
creasingly divergent. — In  regard  to  the  former  set  of  objectors  men- 
tioned, who  argue  that  the  author's  views  ' '  are  vitiated  by  the  un- 
philosophical  abstraction  from  one  another  of  the  individual  and  his 
environment, ' '  the  thinker  of  Hegelian  type  may  justly  reply  that  Mr. 
Taylor  labors  under  a  misconception,  clearly  indicated  from  the  very 
phrase  "metaphysical  egoists"  which  he  uses  to  describe  the  position. 
The  Hegelian  insists  upon  a  synthesis,  but  not  upon  an  absolute  identi- 
fication. A  synthesis  of  differences — even  of  opposites — does  not 
imply,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  that  all  differences  are  annulled,  or  that 
one  of  two  opposites  must  be  resolved  into  the  other.  It  is  an  '  ab- 
stract identity '  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  seeking,  and  because  he  fails 
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to  find  such  an  identity  he  despairs  of  any  ultimately  synthetic  princi- 
ples. Naturally,  if  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  viewing  the  'self 
as  ' '  a  chaotic  and  mutually  repellant  aggregate  "  of  ' '  various  crav- 
ings for  satifaction  of  various  kinds  "  (p.  254),  the  conclusions  reached 
in  this  study  in  the  "phenomenology  of  ethics"  are  unavoidable. 
But  these  views,  reached  from  such  a  point  of  departure,  do  not  fur- 
nish an  adequate  reply  to  those  who  find  their  starting  point  in  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  personality.  Of  course,  Mr.  Taylor  could  retort 
that  here  we  are  relapsing  into  metaphysical  speculation,  and  point  to 
his  refutation  of  Green's  treatment  of  the  'self  to  expose  the  futility  of 
trying  to  escape  so  easily  from  the  rigorous  restrictions  of  a  psycholog- 
ical account.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his  own  notion 
of  the  '  self  is  equally  metaphysical,  or  speculative,  or  abstract  as  any 
other  concept  of  the  'self,'  and  as  such  exercises  inevitable  influence 
upon  his  mode  of  viewing  the  facts  of  the  moral  life.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  Hegel's  or  Green's  concepts  of 
selfhood,  it  is  not  clear  that  an  examination  of  '  experienced'  facts 
forces  upon  us  the  notion  of  the  '  self  as  an  aggregate.  For  example, 
Butler  certainly  accentuated  the  need  of  appealing  to  the  actual  psy- 
chological facts  of  human  nature  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
morality,  and  the  result  was  that  human  nature  had  to  be  viewed  as  a 
"constitution,"  "system,"  or  "hierarchy,"  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a 
chaotic  aggregate.  And  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  one  notion  is 
more  speculative  than  the  other,  although  it  certainly  and  necessarily 
did  result  in  a  very  different  narrative  of  the  empirical  facts. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  that  "compromise  between  diametri- 
cally opposed  principles  is  the  very  essence  of  any  moral  ideal  which 
can  be  regarded  as  even  remotely  practical,"  Mr.  Taylor  defines 
"  the  highest  practical  moral  ideal  as  that  of  a  system  of  stable  social 
institutions  which  secure  to  each  of  the  individuals  living  under  them 
the  most  complete  and  permanent  satisfaction  compatible  with  the  en- 
joyment of  similar  satisfaction  by  the  rest  of  the  community. "  If  a 
name  is  necessary,  the  author  is  quite  willing  to  have  his  doctrine 
called  '  <  Universalistic  Ethical  Hedonism, "  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
between  ethical  and  psychological  hedonism.  The  former  ' '  merely 
maintains  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  '  good '  and  the  '  pleasant '  so 
far  coincide  that  the  pleasantness  of  a  mode  of  life  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  its  moral  Tightness."  The  sixth  chapter,  on  "  Pleasure, 
Duty,  and  the  Good,"  discusses  the  connection  of  the  author's  view 
with  various  forms  of  hedonism,  and  attempts  to  defend  in  some  detail 
what  seems  to  him  "the  essence  of  the  hedonist  position  in  ethics 
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against  current  criticism. ' '  The  chapter  throughout  is  interesting  and 
important,  and  the  criticisms  of  rival  ethical  theories  are  characterized 
by  vigor  and  fairness. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  discussion,  the  author  gives  an  explicit 
statement  of  his  method  of  treatment,  which  certainly  is  a  great  help 
in  bringing  all  criticism  of  this  work  to  a  point.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  reflections  upon  the  meaning  of  '  obligation  '  and  '  va- 
lidity '  will  meet  with  the  reader's  approval ;  to  me  the  conclusion  we 
have  arrived  at  seems  unavoidable  so  long  as  you  accept  our  premises, 
which  were,  that  whatever  is  real  must  be  in  the  last  resort  reducible 
to  some  fact  or  facts  which  fall  within  an  actual  experience."  "  The 
purport  of  the  present  discussion  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  elim- 
ination from  our  concepts  of  validity  and  obligation  of  the  '  symbolic  ' 
elements  which  in  common  usage  they  include,  and  the  definition  of 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  '  pure  '  experience. ' '  The  deduc- 
tions can  be  refuted  only  by  an  assault  on  the  principle  itself,  and  not 
by  appeals  to  '  conscience  '  or  '  common  sense  '  (pp.  366  f.).  Such  is 
undeniably  the  case,  and  those  of  us  who  find  ourselves  obliged  to  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Taylor's  point  of  view,  will  gladly  avow  that  the  disa- 
greement throughout  is  due  to  a  different  understanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes explanation,  and  to  an  opposed  conception  of  epistemology. 
The  dualism  of  Bradley 's  metaphysics  and  ethics  may  safely  be  said  to 
result  from  the  dualism  of  his  epistemology,  which  looks  upon  our  pri- 
mary experiences  as  if  they  somehow  brought  us  face  to  face  with  real- 
ity, whereas  all  further  elaboration  on  the  part  of  thought  means  the 
addition  of  ideal  contents  or  wandering  mental  predicates,  resulting 
in  a  kind  of  '  symbolic '  knowledge  that  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the 
first  '  pure  '  experiences.  For  an  account  of  the  facts  we  must,  on 
these  premises,  be  sent  to  the  primary  data,  and  investigate  the  nature 
of  them  before  they  undergo  'symbolic'  transformations.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  epistemology  leads  us  to  insist  that  the  processes  of 
knowledge  are  all  the  same  in  character,  that  judgment  is  the  primary  act 
of  consciousness,  that  the  so-called  facts  of  experience  are  not  given  in 
any  unique  way,  but  are  already  related  and  interpreted  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  mind,  there  is  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  later  and  more 
complex  judgments  are  '  symbolic,'  and  the  original  ones  true  of  actual 
experience.  The  discussion  cannot,  of  course,  be  expanded  here,  but 
the  point  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  our  epistemology  has  a  very 
much  deeper  influence  upon  our  theory  of  ethics  than  upon  physics,  for 
example.  Our  views  of  the  knowing  process  cannot  affect  our  scien- 
tific accounts  of  physical  phenomena,  but  they  do  exercise  a  very  vital 
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influence  upon  our  accounts  of  moral  phenomena.  For  in  the  latter 
science,  if  we  start  with  a  dualistic  epistemology,  we  must  trace  all 
the  more  complex  phenomena  back  to  the  '  pure '  experiences,  which, 
as  '  actual,'  rather  than  'symbolic,'  must  be  the  source  of  validity. 
But  if  we  hold  that  knowing  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  that  in  knowledge 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  '  speculative  '  and  '  real, '  we  look  upon 
our  latest  and  most  highly  developed  judgments  of  moral  phenomena 
as  the  explicated  truth  and  validity  of  all  that  was  implied  in  the  ear- 
liest and  simplest  experiences.  From  this  view-point,  psychology  can 
in  no  sense  claim  to  give  an  account  of  the  real  facts,  since  its  whole 
procedure  is  based  upon  abstractions  which  are  made  solely  for  meth- 
odological purposes. — It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say,  by  way  of  an 
additional  remark,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  escape  from 
subjectivism  in  ethics,  as  in  matters  pertaining  to  truth  and  knowledge, 
lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  consistency  at  which  we  aim  is 
not  solely  an  inner  agreement  within  the  circle  of  our  own  individual 
experiences,  but  an  agreement  between  our  experiences  and  an  order 
of  reality  which  has  its  being  without  us — a  truth  of  which  Locke,  in 
spite  of  his  definition  of  knowledge,  was  fully  aware.  When  one  passes 
from  "  I  ought  "  to  "  you  ought,"  one  does  not  mean,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  reviewer,  simply  ' '  you  must  if  your  theory  is  to  correspond  with 
your  practice,  "or  "  you  must  unless  you  are  prepared  to  play  false 
to  your  own  scheme  of  life,  "or  to  the  code  of  your  class  of  society 
or  nation  (cf.  pp.  357  ff.),  but  one  means  also  that  you  are  obligated 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  all  in  common  possess  an  essential  moral 
nature.  If  one  asserts  that  "  you  ought  "  to  accept  the  conclusion  of 
a  syllogism,  one  means  it  not  merely  hypothetically  (i.  e.,  if  your  the- 
ory is  to  be  consistent),  but  that  you  must  recognize  its  validity  in 
virtue  of  the  very  constitution  of  rationality  in  which  we  all  are  par- 
ticipants. Furthermore,  this  kind  of  *  objectivity '  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  conviction  that  what  holds  good  for  reason  depends  upon 
and  is  valid  for  an  order  of  reality  without  us. 

"The  Goal  of  Ethics,"  which  is  the  title  of  Chapter  VII,  raises 
the  question  how  far  and  on  what  lines  the  duality  of  the  moral  ideal 
is  ' '  soluble  within  the  limits  of  the  ethical  experience  and  how  far 
that  experience  would  need  to  be  modified  in  order  to  set  it  finally 
free  from  the  taint  of  self-contradiction."  "In  attempting  to  free 
itself  from  its  inherent  inconsistencies  morality  will  be  found  to  trans- 
form itself  into  religion."  The  present  chapter,  however,  attacks  the 
problem  without  trespassing  beyond  "the  limits  of  ethical  science." 
Within  such  limits,  it  follows  from  the  general  position  advanced  that 
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the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  actual  cannot  be  overcome,  and  a 
reconciliation  can  be  merely  approximate.  The  treatment  of  this 
problem  carries  with  it  interesting  discussions  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  requisites,  '  harmoniousness  '  and  '  comprehensiveness, '  of  the 
antinomy  of  the  attainability  and  unattainability  of  the  ethical  end, 
of  the  antithesis  between  the  '  form '  and  '  content '  of  ethics,  of 
various  views  of  'immortality,'  and  of  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  human 
society  regarded  as  an  incentive,  and  the  actual  existence  of  the  realized 
ideal  regarded  as  a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  constituent 
members.  The  source  of  the  antithesis  and  contradictions  is  found  in 
•  ' '  the  temporal  character  of  the  moral  experience,  in  virtue  of  which 
ideal  and  achievement  inevitably  fall  apart"  (p.  423).  The  only 
complete  satisfaction  must  be  one  ' '  arising  from  the  conviction  that 
our  lives,  ...  are  *  as  functions  of  the  perfect  universe. '  ' '  But 
even  this  leads  us  to  a  consciousness  "of  our  own  fundamental  iden- 
tity with  an  order  which  fulfils  itself  no  less  in  blunders,  mistakes,  sins, 
and  ultimately  perhaps  in  our  extinction  as  finite  individuals,  than  in 
our  highest  successes.  As  functions  of  that  universe  we  are  already 
perfect,  and  know  ourselves  to  be  so. ' ' 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  closing  chapter,  which  has  the  significant 
title,  "Beyond  Good  and  Bad."  Since  the  religious  experience  is 
the  final  form  in  which  our  practical  aspirations  express  themselves,  it 
must  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  we  may  at  last  discover  those 
characteristics  which  are  essential  to  a  '  pure  '  experience.  If  we  fail 
in  this  search,  it  follows  that  ' '  ethics,  as  the  science  which  describes 
the  practical  side  of  our  experience  as  human  beings,  cannot  be  in  any 
case  based  upon  preconceived  metaphysical  certainties."  The  main 
purpose,  then,  of  this  concluding  discussion  leads  to  the  establishment, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  method  hitherto  employed,  of  two  lead- 
ing results,  which  can  be  most  briefly  stated  in  the  author's  own  words  : 
"  (0)  That  the  religious  experience  itself,  when  tested  at  the  bar  of 
metaphysics,  is  found  to  be  full  of  unresolved  and  unresolvable  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies,  and  therefore  to  require  modification  to 
an  unknown  extent  and  in  unknown  directions  before  it  could  be 
accepted  as  a  finally  satisfactory  account  of  the  world  of  experienced 
reality ;  and  (£)  that  in  the  religious  experience  .  .  .  the  narrowly 
and  purely  ethical  or  moral  concepts  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
working  ...  are  already  so  transformed  as  to  be  emptied  of  all 
significance ;  in  a  word,  that  you  cannot  become  truly  '  religious ' 
without  at  the  same  time  becoming  something  more — or  less — than 
moral"  (p.  427). 
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Before  closing  this  review,  which  has  already  surpassed  ordinary 
space  limits,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  that  the  writer  is 
conscious  that  possibly  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to  oppose  in  a  book  re- 
view a  radically  different  standpoint  to  a  position  developed  at  length 
in  a  treatise  of  such  a  comprehensive  nature  as  Mr.  Taylor's  volume 
enjoys.  By  those  who  find  themselves  in  fundamental  agreement  with 
the  author's  tenets,  the  work  doubtless  will  be  greeted  as  an  important 
restatement  of  their  own  views.  But  however  approached,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  opinion  of  one  reader  at  least,  that  the  discussion  is 
marred  by  a  fatal  gift  of  a  certain  kind  of  "  cleverness,"  and  also  by 
a  tortuous  mode  of  treatment  which  becomes  wearisome  in  its  repeti- 
tions and  qualifications. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The   Neo-Platonists.     A    study   in    the    History    of   Hellenism. 

By  THOMAS  WHITTAKER.     Cambridge,  The  University  Press,  1901. 

— pp.  xiii,  231. 

The  fashion  of  tracing  everything  that  is  significant  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  Greece,  whether  in  religion,  art,  or  philosophy,  to  an  Orien- 
tal or  Egyptian  origin  became  obsolescent  with  the  dawn  of  modern 
historical  criticism.  The  two  German  writers  who  made  valiant  at- 
tempts to  rehabilitate  the  old  way  of  looking  at  things  gained  some 
notoriety,  but  scarcely  even  a  serious  hearing  of  their  claims.  With 
respect  to  classical  Greece,  at  least,  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  cautious  writers  are  even  chary  in  admitting  that  the  tales 
of  the  travels  of  the  philosophers  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  Neo- 
Platonism,  however,  has  longest  withstood  this  tendency.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  similarity  of  the  mysticism,  in  which  that  philosophy 
culminates,  with  the  mysticism  of  the  East  is  most  striking.  An  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  its  representative  thinkers,  with  the  philos- 
ophies of  the  East  was  not  only  possible  but  highly  probable.  We  know, 
at  least,  that  Plotinus  while  living  in  Alexandria  had  heard  enough  about 
the  philosophies  of  India  and  Persia  to  make  him  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  more  accurate  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  them,  and  that,  with  that 
end  in  view,  he  joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Gordian 
against  Persia.  We  know  that  Plotinus' s  famous  disciple  Porphyry  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  race,  and  was  a  Greek  only  by  adoption.  More- 
over, the  attitude  of  resignation  and  detachment  from  the  world  required, 
in  the  full  acceptance  of  mysticism  and  all  that  it  logically  implies,  is 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  independent,  cheerful,  freedom-loving 
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Greek.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  has  been  manifest  in  re- 
cent works  a  tendency  to  make  less  and  less  of  this  supposed  Oriental 
influence  even  in  the  case  of  Neo-Platonism.  Our  author  takes  the  final 
step :  Neo-Platonism,  he  declares,  is  through  and  through  Hellenic ;  it 
is  ' '  eclectic, ' '  but  ' '  under  the  direction  of  an  original  effort  of  specu- 
lative thought  which  grew  out  of  the  continuous  Hellenic  tradition." 
Moreover,  the  history  of  the  school  is  altogether  the  history  of  doc- 
trines internally  developed.  The  positive  arguments  by  means  of  which 
he  supports  this  view  are  far  from  convincing.  We  must  of  course  ad- 
mit that  the  Plotinic  trinity  can  be  traced  to  Plato  :  the  primal  One, 
or  highest  God,  to  the  idea  of  the  Good,  which  in  the  Republic  is  de- 
clared to  be  above  being  ;  mind  and  soul  to  the  Demiurgus  and  world- 
soul  of  the  TimcKus.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  many  passages 
can  be  produced  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  that  seem  clearly  to  pro- 
claim belief  in  a  mental  state  of  ecstasy  above  cognition.  But  all  this 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  the  purely  Hellenic  origin  of 
Plotinus's  doctrine.  Besides,  the  passages  referred  to  are  invariably 
those  in  which  Plato  is  speaking,  to  use  Hegel's  phrase,  ganz  in  der 
Weise  der  Vorstellung.  Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  a  complete 
logical  development  of  just  this,  the  most  un-Greek  aspect  of  Plato's 
philosophy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  should  appeal  to  a  mind 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  but  Greek  traditions. 

Mr.  Whittaker  is  an  ardent  champion  of  Plotinus,  "  the  greatest  in- 
dividual thinker  between  Aristotle  and  Descartes  "  (p.  34),  and  in  the 
chapter  entitled  ' '  Plotinus  and  His  Nearest  Predecessors  ' '  writes  almost 
as  if  he  felt  that  it  would  detract  from  the  greatness  of  his  hero  to  find 
that  he  had  incorporated  into  his  system  any  definite  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  any  one  save  the  pure  Greek  philosophers  of  the  earlier 
tradition.  Now,  it  may,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  frame  any  definite 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  the  elusive  Ammonius  with  whom  Plotinus 
passed  eleven  years  in  study ;  but  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  taking 
the  position  (lacking  all  evidence  on  the  point  further  than  the  fact 
that  Porphyry  speaks  of  Plotinus  as  working  in  the  spirit  of  Ammonius, 
without  mentioning  any  definite  doctrines  adopted  from  him)  that  it 
was  just  some  important  impulse  which  Plotinus  received  from  his  mas- 
ter that  stimulated  him  to  independent  thought  in  a  certain  direction 
more  or  less  vaguely  indicated  (cf.  p.  33).  Again,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Whittaker  too  easily  sets  aside  the  suggestion  that  Plotinus  might  have 
been  influenced  in  his  philosophy  by  Philo,  who,  it  is  admitted,  antici- 
pated some  of  his  views.  This  he  does  by  borrowing  an  argument 
from  Dr.  Bigg,  which  a  footnote  robs  of  all  force  (p.  37).  We  can- 
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not  but  feel,  therefore,  that  the  question  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plotinus  is  left  just  where  it  was  before  this  book  was  written. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plotinus,  and  here  the  author  is  at  his  best.  He  has 
lived  in  this  philosophy  until  it  has  become  very  real  to  him,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  remarkably  clear,  succinct,  and  convincing 
interpretation  of  it,  that  will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  a  juster 
appreciation  of  its  value  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
consistently  elaborated  systems  of  speculative  thought  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  book  which  should  once 
for  all  put  an  end  to  the  tone  of  easy  superiority  and  condescension 
with  which  Plotinus  is  usually  summarily  pigeon-holed.  Plotinus  is 
shown  to  have  been  a  past-master  in  dialectical  subtlety,  profoundly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  his  spiritual  monism,  and 
fearless  in  facing  them.  And,  if  we  cannot  always  agree  with  our  in- 
terpreter in  his  estimate  of  Plotinus' s  success  in  grappling  with  these 
difficulties,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  never  has  a  monist  of  this  type 
more  clearly  seen  them,  or  more  honestly  and  candidly  attempted  to 
meet  them.  Especially  interesting  here  is  Plotinus' s  attempt  to  recon- 
cile monism  with  monadism  ;  to  insist  upon  the  unity  in  the  soul  of  the 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  reality  of  particular  souls 
{cf.  esp.  pp.  67  and  77).  Individuality  is  "  determined  by  differences 
in  the  ideas,  and  not  by  the  metaphysically  unreal  modes  of  pluralizing 
ascribed  to  matter"  (p.  77).  In  the  case  of  the  soul,  as  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Plotinic  trinity,  the  one  is  many  "by  intrinsic 
difference,  not  by  local  situation.  The  plurality  of  souls  is  in  the 
rational  order  prior  to  their  embodiment.  In  the  soul  of  the  whole  the 
many  souls  are  present  to  one  another  without  being  alienated  from 
themselves.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  is  a  whole  for  himself,  yet  all  of  us,  in 
the  reality  that  is  all,  are  together  one.  Looking  outward,  we  forget 
our  unity.  Turning  back  upon  ourselves  ...  we  behold  ourselves 
and  the  whole  as  one  with  the  God  within"  (p.  66).  This  actual 
unity  in  difference  of  soul  with  soul,  Plotinus  does  his  best  to  make  in- 
telligible. The  unity  in  variety  in  thinking  furnishes  a  dim  adumbra- 
tion of  the  truth ;  but  in  reality  the  variety  is  more  substantial,  the 
unity  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  thinking.  ' '  Individual  souls 
are  the  intrinsic  laws  of  particular  minds  within  the  universal  intellect, 
made  more  explicit.  Not  only  the  soul  of  the  whole,  but  the  soul  of 
each,  has  all  things  in  itself.  Wherein  they  differ,  is  in  energizing 
with  different  powers.  Before  descent  and  after  re-ascent  of  the  par- 
ticular soul,  each  one's  thoughts  are  manifest  to  another  as  in  direct 
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vision,  without  discourse"  (p.  67).  Very  subtly  does  Plotinus  turn 
this  doctrine  to  account  in  treating  of  the  problem  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  caprice,  nothing  is  uncaused,  in  the  universal  order.  < '  But  to 
say  that  everything  in  each  is  determined  by  one  soul  that  runs  through 
all,  is,  by  an  excess  of  necessity,  to  take  away  necessity  itself  and  the 
causal  order ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  not  be  true  that  all  comes  to 
pass  by  causes,  but  all  things  would  be  one,  without  distinction  between 
that  which  causes  and  that  which  is  caused  ;  '  so  that  neither  we  are 
nor  is  anything  our  work.'  Each  must  be  each,  and  actions  and 
thoughts  must  belong  to  us  as  our  own  "  (p.  77). 

The  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil  is  similar.  The  whole  order 
of  the  world  is  supremely  beautiful,  and  so  the  "inward  soul"  finds 
in  the  things  of  life  nothing  to  lament  over.  It  is  only  from  the 
soul  blinded  by  self-will  that  this  beauty  is  concealed.  To  such 
wicked  natures,  the  Reason  in  the  world  might  say,  "  these,  too,  have 
their  part  in  me,  as  I  too  in  these"  (p.  81).  The  Drama  of  the 
world  calls  for  the  wicked,  and  requires  also  that  the  wicked  should  be 
punished  for  their  wickedness,  but  the  ' '  inward  soul ' '  even  of  the 
wicked,  being  in  truth  at  one  with  the  Reason  of  the  world,  must 
vanquish  this  test  with  approval.  If  the  further  question  is  asked  why 
there  should  be  a  drama  at  all,  the  answer  is :  "The  principle  of 
things  having  infinite  productive  power,  that  power  must  manifest  itself 
in  every  possible  degree  "  (p.  82).  In  order  that  reason  may  manifest 
itself  in  its  completeness,  there  must  be  an  order  in  which  every  degree  of 
perfection  is  realized.  The  condition  of  this  is  distinction,  separation 
of  the  parts  ;  and  the  condition  of  this  is  matter.  Thus  the  root  of  all 
evil  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  good,  and,  therefore,  when  seen  in  its 
true  light,  it  ceases,  as  evil,  to  exist. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  enlightening  pages  of  the  book  are 
those  which  treat  of  the  Plotinic  view  of  the  supreme  unity  of  matter, 
and,  in  general,  of  the  mystical  aspect  of  the  system  ((/".  esp.  pp.  59, 
69  ff.,  101  ff. ).  It  is  clearly  shown  that  neither  the  starting-point 
nor  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  was  the  subjective  experience 
("ecstacy  ")  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  is  a  pure  form  of 
rationalism,  resting,  on  the  one  hand,  on  dialectic,  and,  on  the  other, 
on  a  very  subtle  psychological  analysis  which  led  Plotinus,  first  of  all 
the  philosophers,  to  a  very  precise  and  explicit  formulation  of  the  con- 
cept of  consciousness  and  self-consciousness  (pp.  44  if.).  Nowhere 
in  the  history  of  thought  do  we  find  a  more  consistent  and  systematic 
effort  of  logic  to  overleap  itself  in  the  discovery,  and  description  of 
reality  as  beyond  all  reach  of  reason.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
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Whittaker  has  succeeded  in  making  out  that  Plotinus  has  surmounted 
the  difficulties  involved  in  such  an  account  of  reality.  No  definite 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  primal  One.  It  is  confessedly  un- 
knowable, and  when  all  is  said,  differs  in  naught  that  is  definitely  con- 
ceivable from  nothing.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  why  the  world  of  things 
and  thoughts,  the  world  of  change,  position,  and  relations  exists  at  all. 
To  say  that  this  unknowable  One,  being  infinite  in  power,  and  being 
above  envy,  must  manifest  that  power  in  all  degrees,  is  a  position  that 
is  deprived  of  meaning  when  the  further  Neo-Platonic  contention  is 
held  in  view  that,  in  passing  from  this  unity  to  a  world  of  multiplicity, 
what  appears  to  be  added  is  in  reality  taken  away,  what  appears  to  be 
an  addition  is  in  reality  a  diminution  of  being  (<r/".  p.  113). 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  polemic  against  Christianity  is  full  of 
interest  and  value.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  entire  discus- 
sion of  the  diffusion  and  development  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus. 
The  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Proclus  throws  much  light  upon  its 
obscure  points,  particularly  upon  the  doctrine  of  "divine  henads." 
This  is  shown  to  be  simply  Proclus' s  attempt  to  carry  back  the  cause  of 
the  plurality  of  things  into  the  very  core  of  the  supreme  One,  which  is 
thus  conceived  as  acting  through  many  points  of  origin.  When,  how- 
ever, we  turn  over  a  few  pages  (p.  215),  and  find  our  author  discover- 
ing a  sort  of  ' '  verification  ' '  of  this  doctrine  in  the  views  of  modern 
science,  we  can  only  rub  our  eyes  with  astonishment,  and  wonder 
whether  we  have  understood  him  after  all.  The  passage  deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  full :  ' l  The  primal  One,  as  we  know,  is  by  Neo-Platonism 
identified  with  the  Platonic  Idea  of  the  Good.  Now  this,  with  Plato, 
corresponds  in  the  intelligible  world  to  the  sun  in  the  visible  world, 
and  is  its  cause.  But  if,  as  Proclus  concluded,  the  one  must  be  medi- 
ated to  particular  beings  by  many  divine  unities,  what  constitution 
should  we  naturally  suppose  the  visible  universe  to  have  ?  Evidently, 
o  each  "  henad  "  would  correspond  a  single  world  which  is  one  of 
many,  each  with  its  own  sun.  Thus  the  metaphysical  concep- 
tion of  Proclus  exactly  prefigures  post-Copernican  astronomy,  for 
which  each  of  the  fixed  stars  is  the  center  of  a  planetary  chain, 
and  the  source  of  life  to  the  living  beings  that  appear  there  in  the 
order  of  birth. ' ' 

Mr.  Whittaker' s  notion  of  the  possible  "  verification  "  of  metaphysics 
as  applied  in  this  chapter  is  very  strange  ((/.  pp.  212  ff. ).  In  this 
connection  we  must  refer  to  another  very  curious  bit  of  reasoning, 
whereby  Mr.  Whittaker  finds  a  possible  "  deeper  "  reason  for  Proclus' s 
assertion  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
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knowledge  of  men  for  the  present  all  ancient  books  except  the  Timaus 
and  the  Sacred  O ]rac les  (pp.  160— i). 

CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic  or  The  Specious  Present :  A  New 
Inquiry  into  Human  Knowledge.  By  ALFRED  HODDER.  London, 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. ,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1901.— pp.  ii,  339. 

Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  author  divides  his  work,  the  first 
deals  with  the  metaphysics,  the  second  with  the  ethics  of  the  Specious 
Present.  The  thesis  of  the  first  part  maintains  that  all  things  knowable, 
"  things  mental  and  things  non -mental,  past,  present,  future,  and  con- 
ditional are  cognized  within  the  outer  limits  of  the  Specious  Present ' ' 
(p.  247).  The  argument  naturally  turns  on  the  author's  interpretation 
of  inference,  of  which  the  traditional  account  offers  two  principal  types, 
deduction  and  induction.  As  for  deduction,  it  requires  a  universal 
premise ;  but  how  is  knowledge  of  such  a  proposition  to  be  obtained  ? 
Not  a  priori,  the  author  agrees  with  the  empiricist.  Nor  yet  by  in- 
duction ;  for  induction  can  give  us  no  information  respecting  unex- 
amined  cases  (p.  103).  There  remains  as  sole  type  of  inference  the 
passing  by  analogy  from  particulars  to  particulars  (p.  in).  But  what 
are  the  particulars  ' '  enumerated  ' '  in  such  inference  ?  We  usually 
answer,  « '  the  facts  of  past  experience  ' '  :  the  author  points  out  that  not 
the  facts  of  past  experience,  but  only  present  memories  of  these  facts 
can  serve  as  data  to  inference.  And  what  are  the  particulars  inferred  ? 
Not,  as  usually  stated,  "  future  experiences,"  but  only  present  concep- 
tions or  pictures  to  which  is  attached  the  distinguishing  tag  of  a  future 
date  (p.  128).  Consequently,  we  arrive  at  the  definition  :  "  Inference 
consists  in  involuntarily  conceiving  or  picturing  the  unknown  by  an- 
alogy with  the  known  "  (p.  126),  in  which  both  the  "  known  "  and  the 
"  unknown  "  are  elements  of  a  present  situation.  It  is  the  "  involun- 
tary ' '  character  of  this  conception  that  gives  it  a  right  to  be  called  a 
' '  belief, ' '  while  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  conception  is  true  is  simply  to 
ask  whether  or  not  it  is  believed.  ' '  If  we  consider  what  beliefs  we 
call  true,  we  find  that  they  differ  from  all  other  rival  or  possible  beliefs 
in  this,  that  we  believe  them"  (p.  135). 

So  far  the  conclusion  has  the  ear-marks  of  scepticism,  and  just  for 
that  reason  seems  to  conflict  with  common  sense.  But  the  author  is 
not  satisfied  to  leave  the  instincts  of  common  sense  unaccounted  for  ; 
he  would  make  place  for  the  most  important  of  them  in  his  own  sys- 
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tern.  For  example,  common  sense  insists  on  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  beliefs,  between  valid  and  invalid  methods  of  inference. 
To  '  verify  '  a  belief  it  presents  it  with  the  fact ;  by  way  of  defining 
valid  method  it  lays  down  certain  canons  of  induction  and  a  syllogistic 
test  of  consistency.  The  author  interprets  in  this  wise  :  ( i )  The  ex- 
perience called  '  verification '  is  itself  a  momentary  content  whose 
parts  are  (a}  a  present  memory  labeled  "  my  belief  of  yesterday, "  (£) 
the  intuition  of  a  fact  now  recognized  as  the  one  referred  to,  (c)  a 
new  belief  like  or  unlike  the  old  according  as  the  moment  is  one  of 
confirmation  or  of  refutation  ;  (2)  the  canons  of  induction  and  the  laws  of 
the  syllogism  are  important  ' '  aids  to  reflection  .  .  .  thrown  off  by  the 
collective  intelligence  "  ;  it  is  their  function  so  to  collate  the  known  as 
to  ensure  permanence  and  stability  of  belief,  /.  e. ,  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  "  moments  of  verification  "  that  bear  witness  to  a  difference 
between  an  old  belief  and  a  new  one  (pp.  126-145).  Thus  the  meta- 
physics of  the  Specious  Present  finds  a  place  within  itself  for  the  most 
significant  traits  of  common  sense,  and  the  author  concludes  that  "  to 
the  metaphysician  who  looks  patiently  and  steadily  there  is  revealed  a 
world  not  in  essentials  different  from  the  world  revealed  to  the  plain 
man  "  (p.  246). 

Now  it  would  seem  to  the  reviewer  that  as  between  the  plain  man 
and  the  sceptic  in  this  presentation  one  has  to  make  a  choice  and  can- 
not consistently  cling  to  both.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
we  understand  the  "  Specious  Present."  If  the  author's  contribution 
consists  in  the  discovery  that  an  experience  is  an  event  and  can  have  a 
date,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  observe  that  we  cannot  attach  incon- 
sistent dates  to  an  event.  But  then  the  date  may  be  a  year  as  well  as 
a  moment,  and  ' '  the  present ' '  is  not  the  only  date  with  respect  to 
which  such  inconsistency  is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  author's  contention 
is  that  an  actual  experience  cannot  properly  be  dated,  but  only  referred 
to  as  "  now  existing,"  then  he  has  earned  a  place  among  the  sceptics, 
but  can  scarcely  make  his  peace  with  common  sense  by  introducing 
the  concept  of  "permanent"  beliefs.  True,  in  such  a  contention, 
would  be  the  observation  already  referred  to  that  dates  must  be  con- 
sistently assigned.  Only,  here,  one  of  the  dates  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb  '  to  exist, '  with  which  no  temporal  adverb 
other  than  '  now  '  can  consistently  be  associated.  Unintelligible,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  the  supposition  that  an  undated  '  now ' 
could  distinguish  between  moments  as  to  their  actuality,  or  that  a 
dated  '  now  '  could  confer  on  its  moment  an  ^actuality  not  shared  by 
the  whole  series  of  dates. 
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The  ethics  share  the  characteristics  of  the  metaphysics ;  they  con- 
duct one  to  a  scepticism  immediately  to  be  abandoned  for  a  common- 
sense  morality.  Thus,  with  a  seriousness  that  can  only  be  ironical, 
the  author  forces  himself  into  the  position  that  one  can  only  act  to 
gratify  desire,  while  the  only  desire  that  can  be  present  at  the  moment 
of  acting  is  the  desire  of  the  moment  (p.  306).  Upon  which  follows 
the  natural  reflection  :  "  To  object  that  in  the  matter  of  goodness  and 
the  satisfaction  of  desire,  one's  self  of  the  moment  is  the  standard  .  .  . 
is  but  to  require  in  the  theory  of  morals  the  employment  of  the  canon 
of  knowledge  which  results  in  all  other  matters  ...  in  a  scepticism  and 
solipsism  of  the  Specious  Present  "  (p.  307  ) .  But  just  as  in  metaphysics 
this  conclusion  does  not  prevent  a  knowledge  of  other  moments  and  of 
other  selves,  neither  does  it  in  ethics  prevent  a  knowledge  of  other 
desires.  From  this  standpoint,  ' '  that  course  of  action  is  best  from 
which  there  will  result  the  greatest  possible  excess  of  satisfaction  over 
disappointment  of  desires,  to  whomsoever  the  satisfaction  may  belong  ' ' 
(p.  314).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  considerations  which  first 
led  to  the  denial  of  a  universal  standard  of  morality  were  valid,  the 
sudden  shifting  of  metaphysical  standpoint  could  really  enable  us  to 
define  such  a  standard. 

The  present  review  has  confined  itself  to  the  constructive  aspect  of 
the  author's  thought.  In  his  criticism  of  other  thinkers  he  is  generally 
shrewd  and  frequently  happy  in  phrase.  EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR. 
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Lettres  inedites  de  John  Stuart  Mill  a  Auguste  Comte,  publiees 
avec  les  reponses  de  Comte  et  une  introduction.  Par  L.  LEVY-BRUHL. 
Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  xxxviii,  560. 

The  correspondence  between  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Auguste  Comte 
originated  in  the  admiration  of  a  disciple  for  his  master.  < '  The  study 
in  1828  of  your  little  treatise,  the  Politique positive, "  writes  Mill  in  his 
first  letter,  "  produced  a  crisis  in  my  life.  I  read  the  successive  volumes 
of  the  Cours  de  philosophic  positive,  as  they  appear,  with  a  veritable 
intellectual  passion.  My  agreement  with  you  in  all  important  points 
is  complete.  There  is,  however,  much  that  I  can  still  learn  from  you, 
and  there  are  a  few  points  of  secondary  importance  upon  which  I 
find  we  do  not  agree.  These  questions  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  discuss  with  you. ' '  The  reply  of  Comte  was  prompt  and  cordial. 
This  was  the  first  declaration  of  complete  adherence  he  had  ever 
received,  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  guide  and  intellectual  protector  to  the  new  convert.  The  cor- 
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respondence  thus  begun  was  continued  with  vigor  for  four  years,  or 
till  the  end  of  1845.  Then  Mill's  ardor  cooled,  and  finally  in  1847 
all  intercourse  ceased.  The  letters  of  Comte  to  Mill  were  published 
by  Leroux  under  the  direction  of  the  Positivist  Society  in  1877.  It  was 
the  intention  to  publish  the  entire  correspondence  at  that  time,  but 
for  some  reason,  never  explained,  the  purpose  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  The  task  then  left  unfinished  has  at  length  been  under- 
taken by  Professor  Levy-Bruhl.  He  has  given  us  the  letters  of  both 
writers,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  and  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  whole  a  valuable  introduction. 

In  an  early  letter  Mill  refers  to  their  "  philosophical  correspondence  " 
as  one  "  dont  on  pent  se  permettre  d*  esperer  que  r avenir  de  r  humanite 
.  .  .  pourra  retirer  quelque  fruit"  (page  94.  Letter  of  August  12, 
1842).  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  hope  has  been  realized,  at  least  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  were  intended  to  be  understood.  Only  one 
problem  was  discussed  at  any  length,  the  position  of  woman  in  a  regen- 
erated society.  And  the  letters  dealing  with  this  question  not  merely 
tell  us  nothing  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  published  works  of  the  two 
writers,  but  they  apparently  do  not  even  contain  a  single  idea  that 
can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  discussion  itself.  In  fact,  the  cor- 
respondence is  not  philosophical  at  all.  It  deals  mainly  with  matters 
autobiographical,  and  with  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  reasons  for  this  lapse  from  the  original  intention  are  worth  know- 
ing, because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  character  of  the  parties 
concerned.  As  has  been  said,  Mill  approached  Comte  in  the  attitude 
of  a  pupil.  He  apologizes  voluminously  for  being  engaged  in  writing 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  as  logic.  He  actually  allows  himself  to  be  so 
far  carried  away  as  to  write  in  one  place  :  "  Je  sens  que  cette  precieuse 
sympathie  que  vous  me  temoignez  .  .  .  nicest  bien  necessaire  aujourd* 
hiu  pour  ne  pas  trembler  devant  vous  "  (p.  137.  Letter  of  Dec. 
15,  1842) .  As  for  Comte,  "  his  self-confidence,  not  to  say  self-conceit, 
is  colossal,"  wrote  Mill  himself  in  1865  {August  e  Comte  and  Positivism, 
p.  130).  If  we  remember  that  with  all  his  intellectual  humility,  Mill 
was  the  last  man  to  throw  away  his  own  convictions  upon  the  ipse 
dixit  of  another,  we  can  perhaps  prophesy  the  course  of  the  controversy. 
In  the  first  letter  of  the  series,  Mill  expresses  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  reach  an  agreement.  Comte  is  sure  they  will.  "  Un  esprit 
comme  le  votre  ne  saurait  longtemps  r  ester  atteint  par  les  aberrations  de 
notre  epoque  sur  les  conditions  elementaires  de  I '  association  domestique  ; 
les  heresies  comme  celles  que  votre  noble  candeur  me  signale,  quelque 
enormes  qu?  elles  doivent  sembler,  ne  sont  vraiment  incurables  que  chez 
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ceux  ou  le  coeur  est  devenu  solidaire  des  deviations  intellectuelles" 
(p.  217.  Letter  of  June  29,  1843).  With  this  happy  augury  the  de- 
bate begins.  Its  history  is  soon  told.  After  having  read  three  in- 
stallments of  Mill's  arguments,  and  having  made  two  serious  attempts 
to  turn  his  erring  disciple  from  the  path  of  heresy,  Comte  serves  formal 
notice  that  he  will  discuss  the  subject  no  longer.  He  will  restate  his 
own  position  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  then  drop  the  matter  in  the  hope 
that  tl  votre  perseverance  .  .  .  cedera  plus  tarde  a  r  influence  spon- 
tanee  de  vos  propres  meditations,  peut-etre  meme  avant  I '  epoque  ou  ces 
reflexions  pourront  etre  fortifiees  par  ce  que  f  ai  a  ecrire  specialement  sur 
ce  grave  sujet  dans  mon  prochain  ouvrage"  (p.  288.  Letter  of  Dec. 
23,1 843  ) .  After  that  experience  Mill  rigorously  excluded  all  controver- 
sial matter  from  his  letters. 

The  correspondence  thus  impoverished  might  have  dragged  out  its 
existence  to  an  indefinite  length,  had  it  not  been  for  a  series  of  events 
that  placed  the  two  men  in  relations  as  characteristic  of  each  as  anything 
disclosed  in  the  above-mentioned  debate.  In  the  preface  to  the  last 
volume  of  the  Cours  de  philosophic  positive,  Comte  made  a  bitter  attack 
upon  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Not 
having  reached  the  moral  heights  demanded  by  the  positive  philosophy, 
certain  of  them  resented  the  attack  and  finally  succeeded  in  preventing 
its  author's  reelection  to  the  position  of  examiner  for  the  year  1844—5. 
This  stroke,  which  reduced  Comte' s  income  by  3000  francs,  had  long 
been  foreseen,  and  when  it  fell,  three  weal  thy  Englishmen,  moved  thereto 
by  Mill,  at  once  agreed  to  make  good  the  loss  for  that  year.  In  the 
election  of  1845  the  enemies  of  Comte  were  again  successful.  For 
some  time  after  that  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  depend  solely 
upon  his  own  resources.  Then,  without  any  warning,  his  attitude 
changed,  and  he  informed  Mill  that  his  former  benefactors  were  under 
obligation  to  renew  their  subsidy  for  the  coming  year.  To  this  prop- 
osition Mill  was  compelled  to  reply  that  his  English  friends  refused  to 
admit  the  obligation,  and  that,  moreover,  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute farther  to  Comte' s  support.  This  information  drew  from  the 
latter  a  sentence  of  condemnation  which  soon  degenerated  into  abuse 
and  insult,  directed  not  merely  against  Mill's  friends,  but  also  included  the 
unfortunate  Mill  himself,  and  finally  the  entire  English  people.  At  this 
point,  it  is  evident,  Mill  decided  to  bring  the  correspondence  to  a  close. 
His  last  two  letters  were  written  after  long  intervals  of  silence  on  his 
part,  and  were  cool  and  formal  in  tone.  At  length,  a  light  seems  to 
have  dawned  upon  Comte' s  mind,  and  Mill's  letter  of  May  17,  1847, 
was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered. 
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Many  years  later,  Mill  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  "I  had  long 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Comte's  writings  before  I  had  any  communi- 
cation with  himself;  nor  did  I  ever,  to  the  last,  see  him  in  the  body. 
But  for  some  years  we  were  frequent  correspondents  until  our  corre- 
spondence became  controversial,  and  our  zeal  cooled.  I  was  the  first 
to  slacken  correspondence  ;  he  was  the  first  to  drop  it.  I  found,  and 
he  probably  found  likewise,  that  I  could  do  no  good  to  his  mind,  and 
that  all  the  good  he  could  do  to  mine,  he  did  by  his  books.  This 
would  never  have  led  to  discontinuance  of  intercourse  if  the  differences 
between  us  had  been  matters  of  simple  doctrine.  But  they  were  chiefly 
on  those  points  of  opinion  which  blended  in  both  of  us  with  our  strong- 
est feelings,  and  determined  the  entire  direction  of  our  aspirations. ' '  It 
is  as  a  commentary  upon  these  words  that  the  correspondence  is  chiefly 
valuable.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  agreement  between  the 
two  thinkers  was  at  one  time  far  greater  than  the  reader  of  their  books 
would  suppose,  greater  even  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Logic.  It  shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  his  desire  to 
be  just  to  his  former  friend  he  has  (unwittingly  of  course)  misled  us  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  correspondence 
was  opened  by  Mill  primarily  if  not  solely  with  a  view  to  controversy, 
and  controversy  on  '  points  of  opinion  which  blended  with  his  strongest 
feelings. '  The  trouble  lay  in  the  very  fact  that  he  could  not  get  this 
controversy.  Thereupon,  when  he  found  himself  misunderstood  and 
insulted,  he  deliberately  slackened  the  correspondence  with  a  view  to 
bringing  it  to  a  close. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 
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LOGICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

"The  Eternal  Consciousness."     EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGiLVARY.     Mind, 

No.  40,  pp.  479-497- 

Green,  though  he  makes  reality  consist  in  unchangingness  through  time, 
yet  is  forced  to  admit  that  nature  is  known  as  a  process  of  change.  A 
knowledge  of  this  change,  however,  so  he  argues,  cannot  be  a  process  in 
time.  There  are  three  reasons,  all  fallacious,  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  contention.  The  first  is  a  fallacy  of  equivocation,  turning  on  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  "present."  The  second  is  a  fallacy  of  accident, 
changing  the  concrete  unity  of  successive  acts  into  the  abstract  unity  of 
non-successiveness.  The  third  consists  in  analyzing  what  Green  calls  "  the 
one  indivisible  unity  of  our  consciousness"  into  its  two  aspects  of  subject 
and  object,  in  separating  the  object  thus  obtained  from  the  subject  thus 
obtained,  and  then,  upon  recognition  of  its  incompleteness,  in  completing  it 
by  putting  it  into  essential  relation  with  a  principle  other  than  that  subject. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  empirical  subject  is  constantly  changing,  and 
therefore  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  the  sufficient  presupposition  of  an  unchang- 
ing reality.  Having  already  interpreted  the  reality  of  the  world  of  objects 
to  mean  its  unalterableness,  Green  now  thinks  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
postulating  an  eternal  subject  to  complement  it.  The  eternity  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  often  nominally  identified  with  timelessness,  is  really  conceived 
by  Green,  as  his  own  expressions  show,  to  be  a  monotonous  everlasting- 
ness.  The  relation  between  this  eternal  consciousness  and  our  temporal 
consciousness  Green  states  in  what  are  often  taken  as  mere  metaphors  ; 
but  he  himself  claims,  in  using  these  metaphors,  that  they  "explain."  If 
any  meaning  is  given  to  them,  it  is  that  our  consciousness,  qua  changing, 
consists  in  successive  modifications  of  the  animal  organism,  while  our  con- 
sciousness, qua  consciousness,  does  not  change.  This  is  a  denial  of  the 
indubitable  fact  of  change  in  consciousness  as  consciousness,  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  fact  of  change.  Green's  whole  idea  of  the  eternal  con- 
sciousness must  be  rejected,  but  the  concept  of  eternity  still  has  a  place  in 
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philosophy,  (i)  The  whole  universe,  including  past,  present,  and  future 
regarded  as  a  single  system,  transcends  any  and  every  point  of  time  within 
it ;  /.  <?.,  it  is  an  eternal  system.  (2)  Every  element  in  the  universe,  though 
occurring  at  a  certain  date,  determines  the  nature  of  occurrences  at  other 
times.  It  dynamically  transcends  time,  i.  e.t  has  dynamic  eternity.  (3) 
Consciousness,  which  is  an  event  occurring  at  a  certain  time,  is  not  lim- 
ited, in  what  it  may  know,  to  simultaneous  objects.  It  may  know  what 
is  past  and  what  is  future.  It  thus  functionally  transcends  its  own  time  of 
occurrence  ;  i.  e. ,  is  functionally  eternal. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

The  Problem  of  a  "  Logic  of  the  Emotions  "  and  Affective  Memory.  WIL- 
BUR M.  URBAN.  Ps.  Rev.,  VIII,  3,  4,  pp.  262-278,  360-370. 
This  problem  arises  because  the  concrete  mental  sciences  are  turning  to 
volitional  and  emotional  points  of  view.  Recent  developments  in  ethics 
and  aesthetics  assume  that  continuity  in  the  sphere  of  values  presupposes 
a  generalizing  and  abstracting  process  upon  affective  values,  resulting  in 
emotional  abstracts  relatively  independent  of  particularizing  ideal  elements 
and  capable  of  subsuming  particular  emotions.  Concerning  the  assertion 
that  psychology  cannot  treat  of  meanings  and  values,  we  answer  that 
values  are  in  consciousness,  and  have  a  right  to  an  adequate  psychology. 
The  emotional  unity  of  a  work  of  art  consists  in  the  maintaining  of  a  given 
mood  or  sentiment  containing  the  varied  particular  emotional  tendencies 
started  by  the  particular  content  subsumed.  The  facts  of  ethical  and 
emotional  sanction  show  the  same  expansive  tendency.  On  its  affective 
side,  ethical  judgment  consists  in  the  subsumption  of  particular  feelings 
under  general  forms  of  emotionalism  having  well-defined  objective  values. 
The  extension  is  empirical  when  a  mood  or  sentiment  tends  to  extend  itself 
over  all  content  of  consciousness  associated  in  time  with  the  original  stim- 
ulus. Then  there  is  a  logical  extension  the  nature  of  which  can  be  discov 
ered  only  by  finding  the  common  element  in  the  particular  and  the  abstract 
emotion.  The  extension  must  be  by  subsumption  here,  and  the  relation- 
ship must  be  judgmental.  Therefore  there  must  be  some  equivalence  of 
value  between  the  two  affective  states.  The  ultimate  of  actual  affective 
experience  is  the  simple  emotion.  An  affective  tone  has  no  meaning  until 
it  passes  into  some  tendency  to  motor  reaction.  No  adequate  theory  of 
affective  complexes  can  be  derived  from  the  simple  elements  of  pleasure, 
pain,  and  ideas.  The  selective  processes  of  generalization  must  take  hold 
of  the  ultimates  having  conscious  meaning,  namely,  motor  tendencies  in 
their  relation  to  volition,  in  order  to  develop  complexes  of  higher  meaning. 
If  the  higher  affective  state  is  related  to  the  particular  emotion  as  general  to 
particular  by  subsumption,  it  must  have  been  developed  by  generalization. 
The  structure  of  sentiments  and  modes  makes  the  relation  of  subsumption 
possible.  In  the  generic  phases  of  emotionalism  there  is  a  dampening  of 
the  intensity  of  the  hedonic  and  sensational  components.  What  positive 
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element  remains  constant  in  sentiments  and  moods,  making  it  possible  to 
subsume  particular  emotions  so  as  to  give  aesthetic  truth  ?  Any  emotion 
is  a  generic  image.  When  I  try  to  realize  an  emotion,  say  '  fear/  I  find  a 
succession  of  motor  tendencies  and  images.  These  are  all  parts  of  the 
generic  emotion  '  fear,  '  because  of  a  common  dynamic  element.  However 
these  reactions  may  differ  in  the  quality  of  their  organic  sensations,  there  is 
a  dynamic  constant  that  makes  them  generic.  By  dynamic  constant  we 
mean  a  relatively  permanent  system  of  intensities  and  of  temporal  and 
rhythmic  relationships  among  the  organic  sensations  of  an  emotional  reac- 
tion. The  dynamic  constant  is  the  essence  of  an  emotional  state.  The 
great  ethical,  religious,  and  aesthetic  sentiments  are  assimilations  on  the 
basis  of  this  dynamic  constancy.  The  meaning  of  emotional  values  is  in 
terms  of  this  relation  to  volitional  efficiency.  As  extrinsic  values  they  are 
conceived  as  the  causal  presupposition  of  judgments  and  acts.  Viewed 
inwardly,  they  may  be  described  as  dynamic  constants,  and  their  value  lies 
in  their  dynamical  relations  to  volition.  Perhaps  on  this  theory  it  may  be 
possible  to  say  that  the  value  of  feelings  is  not  measured  merely  by  their 
hedonic  intensity,  but  also  by  '  their  breadth  and  depth  in  the  personality.' 
The  second  part  of  this  discussion  treats  of  affective  memory.  Can  an 
emotional  state  be  presented  and  represented  to  consciousness  ?  Affective 
memory  is  the  presupposition  of  any  theory  of  emotional  continuity  and 
evolution.  When  we  compare  ideal  memory  and  recognition  with  affective 
memory,  we  find  corresponding  to  the  voluntary  recall  of  sensational  images 
a  so-called  voluntary  recall  of  emotional  states.  The  object  of  the  recall  is 
a  past  emotion  which  is  recognized  as  such  when  it  comes.  Parallel  with 
the  spontaneous  appearance  of  images  in  consciousness,  there  are  cases  of 
a  spontaneous  appearance  of  particular  emotional  states,  recognized  as 
familiar  before  the  appearance  of  ideal  content.  We  often  recognize  new 
emotions  or  moods  in  life  or  art  as  familiar.  The  continuity  of  the  affective 
life  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  affective  states.  Memory  reduces  itself 
largely  to  recognition,  and  this  to  the  liability  of  reproduction  of  the 
organic  element  making  up  the  mood  of  recognition.  The  question  now 
becomes  :  Is  feeling,  emotion,  capable  of  becoming  the  pre-supposition  of 
a  judgment  feeling  of  familiarity  ?  The  question  must  be  decided  by  em- 
pirical research.  Many  experiments  tend  to  confirm  it.  Pleasure  and 
pain  cannot  be  represented,  but  emotional  theories  of  art  now  place  the 
emotional  state  in  the  sphere  of  content.  The  recognition  of  affective  states 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  elements  of  the  emotional 
states.  G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

L abstraction  intellectuelle.     G.  DE  CRAENE.     Rev.  Neo-Scolastique,  VIII, 

3,  pp.  243-258. 

In  man,  knowledge  attains  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not  to  be  reached 
by  the  animal.  Unless  we  allow  a  distinction  in  kind  between  the  mind  of 
man  and  that  of  the  animal,  it  is  vain  to  insist  that  the  human  species 
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forms  a  separate  kingdom.  Such  a  distinguishing  mark  we  have  in  the 
power  of  abstraction  peculiar  to  the  human  intellect.  The  animal  fur- 
nishes positive  proof  that  it  lacks  this  faculty  by  which  man  enters  into 
relation  with  the  Absolute  and  the  divine.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man 
lives,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  who  is  not  in  constant  touch  with  the  uni- 
versal. By  what  incomprehensible  miracle  do  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
this  object,  which  can  never  be  perceived  through  the  senses  ?  The  repre- 
sentations of  sense  areas  much  external  as  internal  in  their  origin.  But 
our  knowledge  must  be  considered  an  internal  act.  The  abstraction  of 
the  intellect  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  division  of  a  whole  into  its  parts. 
It  is  rather  that  act  in  which  the  intelligence  recognizes  in  the  individual 
its  own  proper  object,  the  essence  or  universal.  Consequently,  intelligence 
lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the  essence,  the  universal  nature  of  the  object, 
and  neglects  its  individual  peculiarities.  In  this  way  alone  the  mind  gains 
by  the  abstracting  process  a  concept  of  the  object.  Moreover,  we  are 
thereby  enabled  to  form  an  idea  or  image  which  is  not  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  the  particular  individual.  In  fact,  it  applies  to  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual whose  name,  mentally  pronounced,  allows  it  to  be  included  under 
the  one  image.  From  its  very  nature  this  generalizing  thought-process  is 
apt  to  be  inadequate,  because  it  neglects  individual  characteristics  and 
peculiarities. 

H.  W.  WRIGHT. 

Lidee  moderne  de  la  nature.     C.  BOUGLE.     Rev.  de  Met.,  IX,  5,  pp.  529- 

555- 

M.  Bougl6  has  classified  the  conceptions  of  nature  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  nineteenth  century  according  as  they  were  more  mechanical  and 
less  anthropomorphic  in  terminology  and  conception.  There  have  been 
three  main  biological  theories  that  exemplify  the  change  from  the  anthro- 
pomorphic finalism  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  to  the  more  strictly 
mechanical  view  now  generally  held.  These  theories  and  their  chief  repre- 
sentatives are  :  Differentiation — Milne-Edwards,  descent  or  heredity — Lam- 
arck, and  natural  selection — Darwin.  Although  chronologically,  Lamarck 
precedes  Milne-Edwards,  logically  the  theory  of  descent  follows  that  of 
differentiation.  The  question  that  these  naturalists  sought  to  answer  was  : 
By  what  law  can  one  explain  the  diverse  forms  of  nature  ?  Milne  Edwards 
answered,  by  differentiation.  But  differentiation,  aside  from  being  inade- 
quate to  the  facts  as  a  biological  theory,  is  largely  conceived  and  worked 
out  in  terms  of  anthropomorphism.  Milne- Edwards  went  so  far  as  to  liken 
nature  to  a  rational  artist  arranging  the  statues  in  his  studio.  Lamarck,  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  diversity  of  animal  forms,  noticed  that  between 
typical  forms  there  must  have  existed  a  large  number  of  intermediate  forms. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  nature  was  not  a  ladder,  but  a  chain.  Lamarck 
formulated  two  laws  that  seemed  to  explain  all  the  facts,  (i)  Variations  of 
individuals  are  caused  by  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs.  (2)  Such  varia- 
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tions  are  transmitted  to  offspring  by  heredity.  This  view  of  nature,  while 
chronologically  antecedent  to  that  of  Milne-Edwards,  is  really  less  anthro- 
pomorphic. The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lamarck's  theory  is  much 
more  definitely  mechanical,  *'.  <?.,  it  has  its  own  facts  to  explain,  and  after  a 
fashion  does  explain  them  without  reference  to  an  end.  Lamarck's  theory 
is  consequential  while  Milne-Edwards' s  is  finalistic.  The  theory  of  natural 
selection  explains  how  variations  of  individuals  take  place — which  is,  prac- 
ticallyi  Lamarck's  law  of  habit — and  why  certain  features  are  perpetuated. 
The  theory  of  natural  selection  completes  and  justifies,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  njt  exclude  the  theories  of  differentiation  and  descent.  Nature 
for  Darwin  is  not  a  unique  will  ;  it  is  a  complexus  of  laws,  themselves  dis- 
covered not  by  the  supposition  of  ends,  but  by  the  verification  of  facts.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  says:  "If  nature  is  personified,  it  is  still  to  be 
understood  that  it  is  no  longer  a  person  ;  it  has  no  loves  or  hates  ;  only  in- 
difference to  things.  Science  has  dispossessed  it  of  all  human  attributes. 
Nature  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  thing  ;  it  is  a  machine." 

H.  C.  STEVENS. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  and  the  Endowment  of  Natural  Theology.     R.  M. 

WENLEY.     Monist,  XII,  i,  pp.  21-48. 

Owing  to  the  unscientific  nature  of  early  apologetics,  the  dogmatic  trend 
of  mediaeval  thought,  the  reactionary  and  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  philosophy  of  religion  did  not  exist  prior  to  German  idealism. 
Hegel's  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Philosophic  der  Religion,  of  1829,  is  a  nota- 
ble landmark.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  growing  freedom 
from  dogmatic  reservations  ;  but  the  indispensable  genetic  method  was  not 
found.  Both  deists  and  churchmen  accepted  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
with  its  hypothesis  of  gravitation.  The  universe  was  explained  by  inves- 
tigating the  relations  subsisting  between  masses  of  matter.  The  ultimate 
properties  of  matter  were  attributed  to  an  agent.  Natural  theology  dis- 
cussed design,  revealed  theology  depended  upon  miracle  ;  but  the  limits 
and  directions  of  each  study  were  determined  by  the  same  general  view. 
The  world  was  regarded  as  little  more  than  crass  substance  operated  on 
from  a  distance  by  an  inscrutable  Being.  The  human  soul  was  defined  as 
a  simple  incorporeal  substance.  Under  these  conditions  philosophy  of 
religion  could  not  arise.  The  persistence  of  a  theistic  interest  in 
English  thought  is  shown  by  the  liberal  endowments  which  have  been 
given  to  natural  theology.  The  Burnett  foundation  in  1784  was  on  the 
orthodox  side,  though  with  no  undue  rigidity.  The  Bridgewater  fund  in 
1829  formed  the  basis  of  the  last  great  works  on  natural  theology.  They 
were,  however,  of  little  value,  because  they  neglected  the  German  move- 
ment. Gifford  was  not  a  professional  philosopher  ;  but  yet  was  possessed 
by  a  stern  passion  for  ultimate  truth.  He  appreciated  the  work  of  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  and  Emerson  ;  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  dualism  and 
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individualism  of  the  British  mind.  Although  he  himself  was  unable  en- 
tirely to  transcend  the  limitations  of  his  time,  yet  the  endowment,  which 
he  left  in  1887,  has  done  much  to  substitute  for  natural  theology,  the  organic 
and  historical  view  that  was  originated  by  Herder,  partially  developed  by 
Kant,  and  perfected  by  Hegel. 

N.  E.  TRUMAN. 


Co  isiderations  sur  le  beau  et  les  beaux-arts.     DR.  HALLEZ.     Rev.  N6o- 
Scolastique,  VIII,  3,  pp.  225-242. 

Beauty  comes  under  the  category  of  the  agreeable,  i.  e.,  of  that  which 
gives  or  may  give  pleasure.  It  may  be  defined  as  "  a  natural  perfection 
belonging  to  a  thing  perceived  through  sight  or  hearing,  by  virtue  of  which 
perfection  a  normal  mind  experiences  pleasure."  A  "  normal  mind  "  is 
one  unvitiated  by  sickness,  bodily  need,  prejudice,  or  suggestion.  There 
is  also  an  intelligible  beauty — "that  which  it  is  agreeable  to  conceive." 
"  Beings  superior  to  man  conceive  of  objects,  and  their  knowledge  gives 
them  pleasure  :  but  as,  properly  speaking,  they  neither  see  nor  hear,  sen- 
sible beauty  is  relative  to  man  alone."  Form,  duration,  and  rhythm  are 
characteristics  common  to  both  visible  and  audible  beauty.  The  object  of 
the  fine  arts  is  aesthetic  beauty.  Their  immediate  aim — to  produce  pleas- 
ure— is  justified  by  the  legitimate  human  need  for  rest  and  distraction. 
Literature,  painting,  and  sculpture  have,  besides,  a  direct  moral  influence. 
Music  has  no  such  direct  power,  but  is  an  admirable  means  of  relaxation. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Le  beau  dans  la  nature.     L.  BRAY.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVI,  10,  pp.  379-408. 

There  exists  in  the  realm  of  nature,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  not  only 
a  certain  degree  of  organization,  but,  furthermore,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  other  members  of  its  species, 
and  to  attract  to  itself  the  attention  of  individuals  of  its  own  and  of  other 
species.  This  tendency,  whether  mechanical,  instinctive,  or  self-conscious, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction.  To  this  tendency 
are  traceable  the  origination  and  development  of  those  qualities  of  color, 
form,  sound,  movement,  etc. — which  constitute  for  us  the  beauties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  decrease  in  number 
as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  life.  Among  the  higher  species  of  animals,  sexual 
selection,  and  the  need  of  mutual  recognition  by  individuals  of  the  same 
and  of  different  species,  are  the  only  sources  of  beautiful  characteristics  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  species.  This  view  demolishes  at  a  single  stroke 
the  anthropocentric  conception  of  beauty,  and  those  aesthetic  theories  which 
strip  beauty  of  its  proper  dignity  by  denying  to  it  all  direct  connection  with 
the  fundamental  needs  of  organisms. 

PEARL  LOUISE  HUNTER. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

A  Case  of  Psychical  Causation.     W.  H.  SHELDON.     Am.  J.  Ps.  VIII,  6, 

578-595- 

This  paper  discusses  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against 
psychical  causation  :  (i)  Absence  of  observable  necessary  connection  be- 
tween mental  states  (Hume).  (2)  Absence  of  discoverable  quantitative 
equivalence  between  antecedent  and  consequent  states.  (3)  Non-appear- 
ance in  mental  life  of  that  continuous  change  which  is  a  property  of  phys- 
ical causation.  (4)  The  principle  of  parsimony  maintaining  the  uselessness 
of  introducing  psychical  causation  since  the  order  and  character  of  psychical 
processes  can  be  explained  on  a  physiological  basis.  The  thesis  of  the 
paper  is,  that  there  exists  some  one  mental  state  which  brings  up  other 
mental  states,  and  brings  them  up  in  such  manner  that  a  real  necessity  is 
seen  for  their  appearance.  The  idea  of  'more'  or  of  'increasing'  illustrates 
this  attribute  ;  the  mental  states  which  follow  it  are  the  ideas  used  in  mental 
arithmetic.  These  latter  are  of  such  a  psychological  nature  that  their 
presence  and  their  character  can  be  seen  to  be  derived  from,  and  necessarily 
connected  with,  the  original  state.  An  analysis  of  the  idea  of  'more'  reveals 
a  two-fold  content — the  ideas  of  size  and  of  movement  or  change.  These 
two  ideas  coexist  in  organic  union.  Whenever  we  see  anything  which  gives 
us  the  idea  of  '  increase '  (e.  g. ,  a  moving  object),  we  have  the  idea  of  size  plus 
successive  ideas  of  change.  The  entertainment  of  the  idea  of  something 
which  increases  tends  towards  a  consciousness  of  a  series  of  increments. 
We  are  conscious  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  increments,  and  we  are 
led  to  seek  out  the  character  of  this  relation.  Each  such  characterization 
is  a  new  idea.  But  no  new  idea  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  characterization,  so 
we  have  at  each  moment  a  still-to-be-characterized  relation.  An  analysis 
of  this  complex  relationship  existing  between  the  terms  of  the  series  reveals 
the  various  simpler  relations  of  sameness,  difference,  different  position  in 
the  series,  moreness  corresponding  to  later  position,  etc.  But  these  do  not 
exhaust  the  description  of  the  relation  of  one  increment  to  the  next.  There 
is  then  that  about  the  relation  'more1  which  is  more  than  we  have  seen.  We 
view  this  new  part  as  a  '  more  ' ;  it  is  related  to  the  already  present  content 
as  'more.'  Therefore  it  too  suggests,  just  as  did  the  other,  another  element 
in  between  which  again  shall  be  more.  Thus  the  relativity  of  'more*  neces- 
sitates an  explicit  process  of  self-repetition.  And  as  each  one  of  these  new 
'mores'  has  the  same  nature  as  the  first,  it  follows  that  each  involves  a  '  'same 
size  repeated  ' '  ;  hence  we  have  on  our  hands  an  infinite  series  of  'mores' 
which  are  all  more  than  those  preceding,  and  thus  suggest  a  definition  for 
each  number  as  related  to  those  preceding  it,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  This 
investigation  of  the  possible  relations  between  numbers, however,  gives  rise  to 
arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.  The  necessity  in  these  sciences  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  number-relations  are  descriptions  of  an  original  material  (some- 
thing that  increases)  which  bring  in  no  new  content  yet  are  the  product  of 
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a  natural  movement  found  in  the  idea  of  '  more  ' — a  movement  of  infinitely 
complex  self-repetition.     And  this  movement  is  a  psychical  causation. 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 

A  Genetic  View  of  Space  Perception.     E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK.     Am.  J.  Ps., 

VIII,  6,  pp.  565-577. 

Space  perception  should  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  bio- 
logical value.  The  earliest  space-reactions  in  the  life  of  the  infant  are 
reflex.  From  these  is  gradually  built  up  a  system  of  relations  of  sensa- 
tion-groups (a  perception  of  space)  during  the  course  of  the  infant's 
reacting  spatially  in  the  attainment  of  practical  ends — the  point  of  refer- 
ence meanwhile  being  in  the  region  of  the  mouth.  Hence,  consciousness 
of  spatial  relations  is  the  result  of  space-reactions,  not  vice  versa.  The 
clearest  appearance  of  an  object  gives  the  child  his  idea  of  that  object. 
But  appearance  varies  with  distance  and  direction  from  the  observer.  Even 
the  infant,  however,  can  recognize  the  identity  of  the  object  throughout  a 
series  of  changing  appearances.  Comparisons  of  these  and  of  other  appear- 
ances furnished  in  the  handling  of  objects,  lead  to  the  gradual  formation 
of  ideas  of  distance,  direction,  size,  and  shape. 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 

Some  Remarks  on  Conation.  F.  H.  BRADLEY.  Mind,  No.  40,  pp.  437-454. 
The  main  contention  of  this  paper  is  that  conation  is  something  which 
we  experience  ;  that  it  is  complex,  and  has  in  itself  some  inseparable  aspects 
which  therefore  are  experienced  ;  that  apart  from  these  experienced  aspects 
conation  has  lost  its  true  meaning  ;  and  that  the  use  of  it  in  another  mean- 
ing, if  not  illegitimate,  is  in  psychology,  at  least,  dangerous.  On  the  basis 
of  evidence  furnished  by  the  writer's  own  introspection,  he  assumes  that 
conation  can  be  experienced  as  such.  He  then  goes  on  to  enquire  "about 
the  minimum  which  can  be  taken  to  be  contained  in  conation  proper." 

(1)  In  experienced  conation  I  am  aware  of  an  existence,  a  'not-myself  to 
be  altered.     To  the  objection  that  what  I  strive  to  change  may  be  my 
own  self,  and  therefore  not  properly  a  not-self,  the  answer  is  that  whatever 
is  felt  as  an  existence  opposed  to  the  self  is  for  this  purpose  a  not-self. 

(2)  Because  aware  of  a  not-self  as  something  to  be  changed,  "  I  therefore 
must  possess  and  use  an  idea  of  the  change.     I  have,  in  other  words,  an 
end,  however  vague,  and  I  have  it  also  in  my  knowledge,  and,  if  so,  I 
must  have  an  idea  of  a  'to  be,'  and  without  this  idea  there  is  no  conation.' ' 
To  this  second  point  it  may  be  objected  that  in  some  '  impulses  '  there  is  an 
activity  directed  to  a  certain  end,  of  which  the  subject  may  have  no  idea 
at  all.     This  objection  we  meet  by  denying  that  such  impulses  are  cases 
of  conation  proper.     They  possess  some,  but  not  all  the  aspects  of  expe- 
rienced conation.     Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  even  if  we  admit  that 
conation  cannot  be  experienced  without  an  awareness  of  something  '  to 
be,'  yet  in  many  cases  where  this  feeling  really  exists,  you  cannot  show 
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an  idea.  This  objection  rests  upon  a  mistaken  identification  of  the  ideal 
with  images.  (3)  Further,  there  is  in  conation  the  aspect  of  a  'myself 
hindered  by  a  '  not-myself,'  "together  with  an  idea  of  a  change  containing 
the  removal  of  the  hindrance."  That  is,  the  self  is  experienced  as  qual- 
ified by  the  idea  of  the  altered  object.  (4)  Finally,  all  these  aspects  must 
be  experienced  together,  and  must  be  felt  as  one  whole,  and,  failing  this, 
the  experience  of  conation  is  destroyed.  Conation,  then,  must  possess  cer- 
tain aspects,  and  apart  from  those  it  is  not  experienced  conation.  If  you 
employ  the  term  as  meaning  something  else,  you  make  use  of  a  fiction. 
And  not  only  is  this  fiction  unsuccessful  in  explaining  psychical  facts,  but  it 
results  in  a  confusion  in  which  the  genuine  fact  to  be  observed  would 
tend  to  become  lost  to  view.  M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

Theories  of  mental  activity .     T.  LOVEDAY.     Mind,  No.  40,  pp.  455-478. 

In  opposition  to  Professor  Ward's  claims  that  mental  activity  is  known 
only  by  its  effects,  it  is  here  maintained  "that  men  do  have  a  direct  expe- 
rience which  is  called  an  experience  or  a  perception  of  activity  ;  and  this 
the  psychologist  may  and  must  analyze,  showing  its  constituents,  conditions, 
and  effects."  The  second  part  of  this  paper  treats  of  conation  and  the 
triple  division  in  psychology.  Any  division  of  mental  life  into  cognitive, 
affective,  and  conative  aspects  is  a  division  without  a  single  basis,  and  car- 
ried through  at  different  levels  of  abstraction.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
paper,  the  writer  says  that  to  Stout's  two  statements,  (i)  all  mental  life  is 
active  or  self  determined,  and  (2)  this  activity  consists  in  being  felt,  two 
counter- statements  might  be  opposed  :  (i)  If  there  were  always  a  feeling 
of  activity,  and  if  it  always  coincided  with,  or  varied  concomitantly  with 
the  degree  of  activity  or  self  determination,  still  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  for  the  feeling  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  activity. 
No  feeling,  as  such,  tells  us  of  more  than  its  own  presence.  (2)  Feeling 
and  real  cases  of  activity  coincide  only  within  the  limits  of  common  speech. 
This  coincidence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  man  abides  by  a  com- 
paratively primitive  use  of  the  concept,  and  does  not  call  himself  active 
unless  he  has  the  feeling.  But  Stout  does  not  conform  to  popular  usage. 
His  '  feeling  '  is  an  immediate  experience,  but  his  '  activity  '  is  a  conclusion 
drawn,  not  from  the  feeling,  but  from  other  grounds.  He  distinctly  main- 
tains that  a  purely  passive  consciousness  does  not  exist ;  but  will  any  one 
seriously  assert  of  himself  that  he  always  feels  active  ?  To  Stout's  argu- 
ment that  because  so-called  passive  states  are  not  all  equally  passive,  there 
is  therefore  in  them  a  low  feeling  of  activity,  we  may  reply,  that  by  analogy 
every  feeling  of  moderate  wretchedness  is  a  feeling  of  mild  pleasure. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 
ETHICAL. 

Solipsismus  auf  praktischem  Gebiet.     J.  PETZOLDT.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXV, 
'  PP-  339-363- 
This  article  is  a  polemic  against  egoistic  hedonism.     The  ethical  theory 
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of  Doring  is  taken  as  representative  of  this  position  and  criticised  in  detail. 
The  egoistic  hedonist  is  accused  of  the  logical  fallacy  of  solipsism,  and 
the  psychological  error  of  substituting  for  the  end  of  action  in  its  concrete 
wholeness,  a  component  part  obtained  by  abstraction.  The  same  logical 
fallacy  is  at  the  basis  both  of  theoretical  and  practical  solipsism.  When  it 
is  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  real  except  my  idea,  '  idea '  loses  its 
meaning  and  the  statement  comes  to  nothing.  For  '  idea '  has  meaning 
only  in  relation  to  that  objective  reality  from  which  it  is  distinguished.  If 
this  does  not  exist,  then  '  idea '  has  entirely  lost  its  significance.  The 
logical  contradiction  fatal  to  solipsism  is  quite  apparent,  for  its  very  intel- 
ligibility involves  the  existence  of  that  reality  which  it  denies.  So  it  is 
with  practical  solipsism.  The  satisfaction  of  my  will  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  wills.  But  if  every  action  is 
necessarily  egoistic,  then  none  are  egoistic,  for  '  egoistic  '  is  so  broadened 
in  meaning  that  it  loses  its  distinct  significance  and  is  merged  with  altru- 
istic. We  are  led  simply  to  the  recognition  that  the  realization  of  every 
preconceived  end  involves  pleasure,  and  that  the  representation  of  any 
desired  object  has  an  affective  tone.  But  from  this,  the  position  of  euda- 
monism,  it  in  nowise  follows  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  self  is  the  supreme 
end  in  human  conduct.  To  maintain  this  is  to  fall  victim  to  a  glaring  psy- 
chological error.  In  volition  we  represent  an  end  and  the  means  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment.  Naturally,  the  end  represented  is  affectively  toned. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  have  a  direct  representation  of  a  state  of 
pleasure,  but  only  a  condition  in  which  pleasure  is  one  element.  There- 
fore it  is  quite  wrong  to  take  this  one  element  and  make  it  the  supreme 
end  in  conduct.  The  defender  of  hedonism  is  driven  to  maintain  that  the 
actual  material  out  of  which  the  ideal  is  constructed  is  related  to  its  affective 
tone  as  means  to  end.  H.  W.  WRIGHT. 

La  morale  ancienne  et  la  morale  moderne.     G.  CANTECOR.     Rev.  de  M6t., 

IX,  5,  pp.  556-578. 

In  a  recent  article  M.  Brochard  has  demanded  that  the  modern  science 
of  ethics  be  freed  from  its  theological  presuppositions  (as  the  notions  of  duty 
and  of  a  moral  law),  and  be  allowed  to  develop  naturally  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  for  if  "the  notion  of 
duty  were  an  essential  idea  of  reason  .  .  .  how  could  we  explain  the  fact 
that  it  was  never  grasped  by  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle,  or  an  Epictetus  ?  "  But, 
says  M.  Cantecor,  this  idea  is  a  true  development  within  the  order  of  ethical 
speculation.  The  spontaneous  use  of  reason  precedes  a  recognition  of  its 
laws  ;  the  idea  of  duty  is  implicit  in  that  idea  of  the  good  which  so  domi- 
nates ancient  philosophical  thought.  "The  notion  of  an  imperative  law 
arises  naturally  within  man's  reason,  without  any  necessary  connection  with 
the  idea  of  a  transcendent  authority  upon  which  it  depends  .  .  .  and  the 
intuition  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  law,  or  of  a  rational  legislation,  is  the 
principal  inspirer  and  regulator  of  all  moral  speculation." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 
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Individu  et  societe.     M.  BERNES.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVI,  n,  pp.  478-500. 

If  there  is  any  characteristic  common  to  all  social  facts,  we  must  admit, 
regardless  of  our  sociological  opinions,  that  it  is  their  relativity  to  the  action 
of  man  upon  man.  A  social  fact,  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a 
relation,  the  terms  of  which  are  individuals.  One  might  say  that  individu- 
ality is  the  matter,  and  sociality  the  form,  of  this  relation.  Common  sense 
and  reflection  alike  tend  to  overlook  the  concrete  and  unitary  reality  of  social 
facts,  and  to  apotheosize  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  social  whole, 
or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  consequence  of  this  tendency, 
there  have  appeared  numerous  individualistic  and  universalistic  social  the- 
ories more  or  less  extreme  and  dogmatic  in  character.  All  such  theories, 
just  in  the  degree  that  they  are  extreme  and  dogmatic,  are  purely  mytho- 
logical. That  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this,  their  mythological  character, 
is  the  error  of  ultra  analysis,  and  the  hypostasis  of  the  products  of  analysis. 
This  is  not  to  affirm  that  the  datum  qua  datum  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to 
understand  society  ;  nor  that  we  are  to  renounce  analysis  as  a  method  of 
procedure.  Analysis  is  the  sole  means  by  which  thought  can  deal  with  its 
data  qua  data  ;  but  notwithstanding,  to  analyze  social  facts  is  not  the 
whole  task  of  social  philosophy.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  analysis  we 
should  constantly  refer  back  to  the  concrete  fact  which  is  being  analyzed, 
and  recognize  that  the  products  of  the  analysis  are  wholly  relative  to  this 
concrete  fact.  If  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall  limit  the  various  appar- 
ent dualisms  of  social  theory  to  the  contexts  in  which  they  respectively 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  as  a  result,  our  disputations  over  these  appar- 
ent dualisms  will  be  not  only  more  fruitful,  but  more  conciliatory. 

PEARL  LOUISE  HUNTER. 

The  Value  of  Religion.     G.  E.  MOORE.     Int.  J.  E.,  XII,  i,  pp.  81-98. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  it  is  good  to  believe  in  God,  we  must  first 
decide  whether  God  exists.  If  He  does  exist,  we  do  well  to  believe  in  Him. 
After  examining  the  various  proofs  and  moral  reasons  for  belief  in  God,  the 
writer  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  establishing  the  least  probability 
either  that  God  exists  or  yet  that  He  does  not  exist.  Even  though  our  be- 
lief in  God  fails  us,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  may  not  still  retain  the 
very  elements  which  have  rendered  religion  most  effective  for  good  in  the 
past.  They  are  in  fact  elements  which  have  no  logical  connection  with 
belief  in  God.  First,  there  is  that  valuable  element  in  religious  emotion, 
which  proceeds  from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  think  to  be  most  truly 
and  perfectly  good.  We  are  only  entitled  to  think  of  this  as  what  ought  to 
be  ;  not  as  what  is  or  will  be.  This  emotion  need  not  lose  much  of  its 
force  because  its  object  is  not  real.  The  effects  of  literature  show  this  to 
be  true.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  effective  part  in  all  religious 
belief  has  not  always  been  similar  to  that  which  we  have  in  objects  of 
imagination,  a  belief  quite  consistent  with  a  firm  conviction  that  they  are 
not  facts.  And  secondly,  that  some  good  objects  should  be  real,  is  indeed 
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necessary  for  our  comfort.  But  these  we  have  in  plenty.  It  is  better  to 
give  up  the  search  for  a  God  whose  existence  is  undemonstrable,  and  divert 
the  feelings  toward  those  of  our  own  kind  who  are  worthy  of  all  the  affec- 
tions that  we  can  feel ;  and  whose  help  and  sympathy  are  real.  We  might 
perhaps  with  advantage  worship  the  real  creature  a  little  more,  and  his 
hypothetical  creator  a  good  deal  less.  G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Persbnlichkeit  und  Werk.     Zu  einer  Theorie  der  Biographic .     EDWARD 

PLATZHOFF.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  VII,  2,  pp.  210-226. 

The  importance  of  personality  has  always  been  recognized.  It  is  the 
measure  of  the  individual.  A  demand  for  personality  at  the  present  time 
means  a  struggle  with  the  reigning  intellectualism.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
evaluate  all  mental  events  according  to  their  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
logic  or  physics.  On  account  of  specialization,  all  spiritual  'community 
among  men  is  disappearing.  The  inner  life  is  sacrificed  for  the  objective. 
The  work  is  not  a  complete  expression  of  the  personality  and  one  always 
attempts  to  penetrate  behind  it.  In  our  time  there  are  two  correlative 
movements  in  support  of  the  personality,  the  one  pedagogical,  the  other 
historical.  The  pedagogical  stands  for  the  development  of  will  and 
feeling.  History  and  biography. always  take  into  consideration  the  person- 
ality, but  the  work  is  their  best  source — often  the  only  source.  The  rare, 
the  'heroes,'  the  'representatives  of  mankind'  are  the  objects  of  his- 
torical investigation  while  the  mass  is  left  unconsidered.  The  encounter  of 
a  striving  power  with  an  opportunity,  and  the  relation  of  the  personality  to 
the  mass,  both  irrational  factors,  explain  the  extraordinary  or  remarkable 
of  which  history  takes  cognizance.  The  potentiality  of  the  mass  is  actual- 
ized in  the  individual.  Although  our  knowledge  of  personality  is  neces- 
sarily very  incomplete,  still  light  is  thrown  upon  the  understanding  and 
value  of  a  work  by  the  traces  of  personality  found  in  it,  and  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  executed. 

C.  M.  STORY. 

HISTORICAL. 
Thomas   v.    Aquino   und   Kant :  ein    Kampf  ziveier    Welten.     RUDOLF 

EUCKEN.     Kant-Studien,  VI,  i,  pp.  1-18. 

The  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  so  at  variance  with  each 
other  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thoroughgoing  follower  of  Aquinas  to  un- 
derstand the  Kantian  point  of  view.  The  main  charge  which  the  Thomists 
make  against  Kant  is  that  his  theory  is  mere  subjectivism — that  he  substi- 
tutes a  world  of  illusion  for  a  world  of  reality,  and  that  he  identifies  the 
moral  standard  with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  individual.  The  real  basis  of 
this  charge  is  the  inability  of  the  critics  to  conceive  of  a  spiritual  reality 
without  a  sensible  ground.  In  his  expositions,  Kant  does  not  always  guard 
himself  sufficiently  against  a  subjectivistic  interpretation,  but  in  its  essen- 
tial features  his  doctrine  is  anything  but  subjectivistic. 
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The  Aristotelian  metaphysics  is  not  fitted  to  furnish  a  permanent  basis 
for  philosophical  investigation.  It  is  too  closely  interwoven  with  Aristotle's 
theories  of  natural  science  to  be  of  service  at  the  present  time,  if  we  take 
anything  more  than  its  bare  outlines.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  harmonized  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.  Thomas 
Aquinas  made  a  harmonization  which  was  acceptable  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  to-day  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  For  one  who  has  read  his  Kant  with 
any  degree  of  understanding,  a  return  to  the  Thomistic  philosophy  is  im- 
possible, just  as  a  slavish  adherence  to  Kant's  own  doctrine  is  impossible. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

Studien  zur  Entivicklungsgeschichte  der  Fichteschen  Wissenschaftslehre  aus 

der  Kantischen  Philosophic.     WILLY  KABITZ.      Kant-Studien,  VI,    2, 

pp.  129-205. 

This  article  was  the  author's  inaugural  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  development  of  Fichte's  thought 
previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Kant's  writings,  we  have  an  outline  of 
those  features  of  the  critical  philosophy  which  are  important  for  the  purpose 
of  the  author.  There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Fichte  modi- 
fied and  developed  the  critical  philosophy  before  he  may  be  said  to  have 
worked  out  a  system  of  his  own.  As  an  appendix,  we  have  a  number  of 
Fichte's  letters  and  fragments,  which  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  are  referred  to,  now  and  again,  in  the  article. 

The  writer  calls  in  question  the  prevailing  opinion  that  previous  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Kant,  Fichte  was  greatly  influenced  by  Spinoza.  His 
acceptance  of  determinism  (his  main  point  of  contact  with  Spinozism) 
may  have  been  due  rather  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Crusius. 
He  was  certainly  influenced,  however,  by  Lessing's  contributions  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  by  Rousseau's  exaltation  of  practical  over  specu- 
lative interests.  In  his  development  of  the  critical  philosophy,  Fichte  was 
guided  by  the  thought  of  a  principle  which  should  furnish  a  common  basis 
for  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  consciousness.  The  ideal  of 
human  thinking  is  that  it  shall  not  be  bound  to  a  merely  mechanical  series 
of  associations,  such  as  constitutes  the  mental  life  of  brutes,  but  that  it 
shall  be  capable  of  self-direction.  Freedom  in  thinking — and  by  this 
Fichte  means,  not  freedom  from  law,  but  rather  rational  thinking — is  the 
ideal  for  man.  Similarly,  in  the  moral  realm  the  ideal  is  practical  freedom, 
i.  e.,  freedom  from  determination  by  the  sensibility.  Man  is  not  completely 
free  either  in  his  thinking  or  in  his  willing,  but  he  is  to  become  free  ;  the 
underlying  principle  of  both  thinking  and  willing  is  the  ideal  of  freedom. 
The  rationalistic  tendency  which  is  seen  in  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge 
appears  also  in  Fichte's.  But,  whereas  Kant  tries  to  deduce  his  a  priori 
elements  of  cognition  from  logical  principles,  Fichte  seeks  to  establish  them 
by  the  aid  of  psychological  and  metaphysical  considerations.  Reinhold's 
influence  upon  him  shows  itself  rather  in  special  points  than  in  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophical  system.  ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 
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Kant' s  Significance  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     PAUL  CARUS.     Monist, 

XII,  i,  pp.  80-104. 

Kant  showed  the  fallacy  in  the  deduction  of  a  metaphysical  ego.  He 
sought  the  determining  principle  of  thinking  in  the  formal  laws  of  thought ; 
but,  unlike  the  rationalists,  recognized  that  formal  thought  is  empty  and 
serves  merely  to  organize  an  empirical  material.  His  aim  was  to  substitute 
a  new  method  which  he  named  '  criticism  '  for  the  skepticism  of  Hume  and 
the  dogmatism  of  Wolf.  The  main  difficulty  in  understanding  Kant  lies 
in  his  terminology.  '  Metaphysics '  means  first  principles.  The  '  under- 
standing '  represents  logical  functions ;  while  '  reason '  indicates  the 
domain  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.  A  priori  and  a  posteriori 
should  be  understood  in  a  logical  sense.  '  Transcendental '  denotes  the 
subjective  conditions  of  experience,  and  'transcendent'  means  beyond  the 
ken  of  knowledge.  If  Anschauung  is  translated  by  '  intuition, '  it  should  be 
defined  as  visualized  perception.  Kant  regards  notions  of  space  and  time 
as  insuppressible,  necessary,  unique,  and  infinite.  He  believes  that  by 
conceiving  the  forms  of  sensibility  and  thought  as  purely  ideal,  the  reality 
of  the  world  is  assured.  Certain  mystical  ideas  on  space  and  time,  which 
permeate  religious  thought,  influenced  both  Kant  and  Swedenborg.  The 
result  is  that  Kant's  statements  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of 
Swedenborg  ;  but  their  agreement  with  the  view  of  Leibniz  is  much  closer. 
The  theory  of  the  ideality  of  space  and  time  and  the  forms  of  thought  rends 
asunder  thought  and  reality.  The  weakness  of  the  philosophy  appears  in 
the  antinomies.  They  are  in  reality  due  to  the  equivocal  significance  of 
words,  not  to  the  fault  of  reason.  But,  granting  Kant's  premises,  his  con- 
clusion was  justified.  The  points  of  the  antinomies,  that  is,  the  eternity 
and  divisibility  of  the  world,  the  contrast  of  freedom  to  causation,  and  the 
existence  of  God,  involve  some  notions  of  experience.  Hence  they  cannot 
be  decided  by  the  method  of  pure  reason,  and  other  methods  are,  in  his 
opinion,  inadmissible.  N.  E.  TRUMAN. 
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Les  dilemmes  de  la  metaphysique  pure.     Par  CHARLES  RENOUVIER.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1901. — pp.  283. 

Histoire  et  solution  des  problemes  m'etaphysiques.     Par  CHARLES  RENOU- 
VIER.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1901. — pp.  ii,  477. 

In  these  companion  volumes  the  venerable  founder  of  Neo-Criticism, 
whom  Windelband  calls  "by  far  the  most  important  among  the  present 
representatives  of  philosophy  in  France,"  sets  forth  what  may  well  be 
named  the  '  Apologetics  '  of  the  system.  Without  entering  into  a  defense 
of  details,  he  exhibits  in  extraordinary  fulness  the  logical  and  the  historical 
justification  for  his  life-work  as  a  whole.  The  chief  motifs  of  this  life-work 
can  be  easily  summarised.  Renouvier  tells  us  that  his  first  impulse  toward 
the  system  which  he  christened  Neo-Criticism,  was  derived  from  Comte's 
refutation  of  ' '  the  method  of  entities. ' '  Later,  a  study  of  Berkeley  and  of 
Hume  dispelled  for  him  the  ontological  fictions  of  substance  and  of  forces. 
He  thus  reached  a  conviction  that  knowledge  is  completely  relative.  Even 
the  Ding  an  sich  becomes  meaningless,  and  he  will  have  none  of  the  meta- 
physical part  of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  He  escapes  the  nega- 
tions of  agnosticism,  however,  by  denying  that  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
is  a  limitation  upon  it.  A  knowledge  of  relative  being  is  a  knowledge  of 
real  being  in  the  completest  possible  sense  of  reality.  For,  to  be  real,  means 
for  him,  as  for  Lotze,  '  to  stand  in  relations,'  and  this  standing  in  relations  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  reference  to  conscious  personality.  The  synthetic  func- 
tion of  the  understanding  thus  becomes  the  universal  principle  of  real  being. 
The  way  is  now  open  for  reproducing  the  theory  of  conscious  monads,  with 
God  at  their  head,  as  the  reality  of  the  world  (see  Renouvier' s  La  nouvelle 
monadologie,  1899).  In  the  completest  possible  sense,  then,  the  person  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  reality,  and  hence  the  system  is  sometimes  called 
"  Personalism."  Essential  to  intelligent  life,  according  to  Renouvier,  is 
freedom. 

In  the  recently  published  second  edition  of  Tufts' s  translation  of  Windel- 
band's  History  of  Philosophy ',  Renouvier  is  said  to  have  sought  to  effect  a 
synthesis  of  Kant  and  Comte,  and  to  have  harked  back  to  the  voluntarism 
of  Maine  de  Biran  (pp.  628,  636).  The  truth  in  these  statements  appears 
to  be  that  Renouvier' s  analysis  of  cognition  is  in  essential  accord  with  the 
negative  criticism  of  knowledge  by  both  Comte  and  Kant,  and  that,  like 
Maine  de  Biran,  he  seeks  the  clue  to  reality  in  self-experience.  But  he  has 
no  place  for  the  transcendental  reals  which  Kant  intended  to  leave  intact, 
nor  yet  for  Comte's  anti-metaphysicism,  and  mere  will  is  to  him  as  much 
an  abstraction  as  Plato's  ideas.  He  holds  to  intellectualism  rather  than  to 
voluntarism,  apparently  because  he  finds  in  the  nature  of  intelligence  a  way 
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for  admitting  the  relativity  of  knowledge  without  destroying  its  reference  to 
reality.  The  existence  of  reals  other  than  the  self  is  to  him  a  primary 
datum  of  consciousness. 

In  point  of  methodology,  Renouvier's  constant  demand  is  that  philosophy 
shall  free  itself  from  the  habit  of  hypostasizing  concepts  derived  by  abstract- 
ing from  experience.  The  fallacy  of  mediaeval  realism  he  finds  infecting 
"almost  the  whole  of  metaphysical  speculation,  ancient  and  modern." 
He  is  fond  of  presenting  Neo-Platonic  emanationism,  with  its  elaborate  ef- 
fort to  derive  determined  being  from  an  absolutely  undetermined  source, 
as  a  completed  type  of  this,  which  he  calls  the  'realist  method.'  For 
example,  Spencer's  two  concepts,  the  'unknowable'  (undetermined  source 
of  the  world),  and  '  force '  (supreme  concept  of  determinate  being),  are 
said  to  correspond  respectively  to  the  '  One  '  and  the  Nous  of  Plotinus. 

We  are  now  ready  to  define  the  relation  to  this  system  of  the  two  works 
under  consideration.  The  Dilemmes  de  la  metaphysique  pure  is  essentially 
a  study  of  philosophic  method — a  physiology  of  philosophy.  Its  plan  is 
simple.  The  products  of  the  '  realist  method '  are  summarized  in  a  group 
of  articulated  propositions,  over  against  which  is  placed  a  corresponding 
exhibit  of  the  fruit  of  the  '  relativist  method. '  The  '  realist  method '  en- 
deavors to  conceive  reality  as  something  '  in  itself,'  while  the  'relativist 
method  '  frankly  defines  every  object  of  thought  by  means  of  its  relations 
(Ch.  I).  Similarly,  substance  is  conceived,  on  the  one  hand,  as  independent 
of  its  qualities,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  them  (Ch.  II).  The 
notion  of  a  world  infinite  in  extent,  duration,  and  composition  is  next 
placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  whole  which  is  a  determinate  number 
(Ch.  III).  In  the  same  way,  determinism  is  contrasted  with  freedom  (Ch. 
IV),  and  thing  with  person  (Ch.  V).  The  resemblance  of  all  this  to 
Kant's  antinomies  is  only  external,  for  the  author  constantly  brings  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  universal  invariably  hidden  in  the  thesis,  and  in  the  end  he 
traces  the  two  sets  of  propositions  to  their  root  in  a  single  problem  which 
he  declares  to  be  rationally  soluble.  This  is  the  problem  of  freedom. 
Assume  determinism,  and  there  follow  the  infinite  regress  of  modes,  the 
universal  substance,  the  unconditioned  One  ;  but  if  freedom  be  granted, 
we  proceed  thence  to  the  notion  of  personality  as  reality,  the  infinite  regress 
is  escaped,  and  with  it  all  the  abstractness  of  the  deterministic  scheme. 
The  final  decision  for  freedom  is  based  upon  the  reasoning  of  Lequier.  If 
we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  determinism,  then  the  contradictory  theories 
actually  held  regarding  determinism  are  equally  determined.  Thus  the 
deterministic  hypothesis  brings  thought  to  a  deadlock,  which  can  be  broken 
only  by  assuming  the  truth  of  its  contradictory. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  volumes.  The  second,  the  Histoire  et 
solution  des  pr obi  ernes  metaphysiques,  illustrates  the  fundamental  contradic- 
tion discussed  in  the  Dilemmes  by  a  critical  review  of  the  entire  history  of 
philosophy.  The  intention  is  to  show  that  '  relativism  '  and  '  personalism  ' 
furnish  a  norm  and  a  corrective  for  philosophy  at  all  stages  of  its  develop- 
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ment.  The  work  concludes  with  a  brief  exposition  of  Neo-Criticism.  Con- 
trary to  the  eclectic  notion  that  systems  of  philosophy  are  true  in  what  they 
affirm  and  false  in  what  they  deny,  it  must  be  said  that  Renouvier  is  at  his 
best  in  the  negative  criticism  of  systems.  Inasmuch  as  the  works  under 
review  contain  no  detailed  unfoldment  of  the  system,  caution  is  necessary 
in  our  judgment  of  the  outline  actually  offered.  But  no  injustice  will  be 
done  by  pointing  out  that  '  relativism  '  and  '  personalism  '  in  their  most 
extreme  form  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  early  animism  for  the  cor- 
rection of  which  philosophy  came  into  existence.  It  is  true  that  abstrac- 
tions have  infested  the  course  of  reflection,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  such 
concretes  as  creation  in  time,  and  a  God  existing  in  time  have  become  im- 
possibilities for  thought.  The  philosophy  of  Lotze  is  proof  that  '  person- 
alism'  can  become  a  principle  of  metaphysics  without  leading  to  any  such 
extremes.  What  we  miss  in  Renouvier's  exposition  is  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  very  idea  of  synthetic  unity  which  he  intends  to  make  funda- 
mental. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  already  commented  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW 
(cf.  VII,  pp.  635-639,  review  of  L annee philosophique  for  1897)  upon  the 
high  value  of  Renouvier's  exposure  of  the  realistic  fallacy  in  places  where 
its  presence  is  not  commonly  recognized,  I  will  merely  add  that  these  two 
volumes  have  served  to  deepen  the  impression  that  Ihe  critical  part  of  his 
writings  performs  with  great  vigor  and  with  wide  learning  a  task  that  very 
much  needs  to  be  done. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Morale  sociale,  lemons  professees  au  college  libre  des  sciences  sociale.  Par 
Mm.  G.  BELOT,  M.  BERNES,  L.  BRUNSCHVICG,  F.  BUISSON,  A.  DARLU, 
L.  DAURIAC,  E.  DELBET,  CH.  GIDE,  M.  KOVALEVSKY,  P.  MALAPERT, 
C.  R.  P.  MAUMUS,  E.  DE  ROBERTY,  G.  SOKEL,  C.  PASTEUR  WAGNER. 
Avec  une  preface  par  EMILE  BOUTROUX.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899.— 
pp.  xi,  318. 

This  volume  consists  of  fourteen  lectures,  delivered  by  as  many  lecturers 
before  a  popular  audience  at  the  College  libre  des  sciences  sociale  of  Paris. 
The  object  of  the  director  of  the  college,  Dr.  Delbet,  seems  to  have  been 
to  leave  no  type  of  ethical  speculation  unrepresented.  If  so,  he  has  been 
entirely  successful.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume,  M.  Boutroux  tries  to 
show  that  complete  agreement  obtains  among  the  contributors  on  several 
important  points.  But  the  only  one  of  significance  that  even  his  ingenuity 
has  been  able  to  discover  is  the  recognition  that,  at  least  in  their  detailed 
application,  right  and  wrong  are  relative  to  circumstances.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  moralist  has  ever  really  intended  to  deny  this.  The 
two  contributions  that  will  be  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  philosophy 
are  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Tolstoi,  and  a  study  of  the  ethics  of 
socialism.  The  first,  by  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  great  novelist,  shows 
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clearly  the  part  that  specifically  Russian  conditions  have  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Tolstoi's  views.  The  most  important  paragraphs  of  the 
second  attempt  to  prove  that  in  the  writings  of  Marx  other  forces  besides 
the  purely  economic  are  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  moral  ideal  is  recognized  throughout.  This  conclusion  is  reached, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  only  through  the  citation  of  isolated  passages, 
and  by  impressing  upon  a  number  of  these  one  of  two  or  three  possible 
interpretations.  But  it  is  well  worth  bringing  together  what  Marx  has  said 
upon  this  subject,  if  only  to  show  how  meager  it  is. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley.  Including  his  Posthumous  Works.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  Appendices,  and  an  account  of  his  Life.  By 
ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  four  volumes.  Ox- 
ford, at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1901. — pp.  Ixxxvii,  527  ;  415  ;  vi,  412  ; 
viii,  6n.  $6.00. 

Professor  Fraser  has  once  more  imposed  upon  us  a  debt  of  gratitude  by 
the  publication  of  the  new  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Berkeley's  works. 
The  name  of  the  venerable  editor  has  been  closely  associated  with  Berke- 
ley's philosophy  for  a  generation,  and  the  interest  in  and  occupation  with 
Berkeley  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  England  and  America,  but  in  France 
and  Germany  as  well,  has  been  largely  the  result  of  his  labors  and  inspi- 
ration. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  before  us  appeared  in  1871,  in  three  vol- 
umes, with  an  additional  volume  devoted  to  the  life  and  letters,  and  also 
containing  the  Commonplace  Book  and  some  short  papers  which  were  then 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  editor  has  described  in  the  preface  to 
Volume  I  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  present  edition  of  Berkeley's 
works.  I  quote  a  few  passages  :  "In  the  present  edition  of  Berkeley's 
Works,  the  introductions  and  the  annotations  have  been  mostly  rewritten. 
A  short  account  of  his  romantic  life  is  prefixed,  intended  to  trace  its  prog- 
ress in  the  gradual  development  and  application  of  his  initial  principle  ; 
and  also  the  external  incidents  of  his  life  in  their  continuity,  with  the  help 
of  the  new  material  in  the  Percival  MSS.  and  the  correspondence  with 
Johnson.  .  .  .  The  rearrangement  of  the  works  is  a  feature  in  the  present 
edition.  Much  of  the  new  material  that  was  included  in  the  1871  edition 
reached  me  when  the  book  was  far  advanced  in  the  press,  and  thus  the 
chronological  arrangement,  strictly  followed  in  the  present  edition,  was  not 
possible.  A  chronological  arrangement  is  suggested  by  Berkeley  him- 
self." .  .  .  "The  first  three  volumes  in  this  edition  contain  the  philo- 
sophical works  exclusively  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  the 
three  periods  of  Berkeley's  life.  The  first  volume  includes  those  of  his 
early  life  ;  the  second  those  produced  in  middle  life,  and  the  third  those 
of  his  later  years.  The  miscellaneous  works  are  presented  in  like  manner 
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in  the  fourth  volume.  ...  I  have  introduced  in  an  appendix  to  the 
third  volume,  some  matter  of  philosophical  interest  for  which  there  was  no 
place  in  the  editorial  prefaces  or  in  the  annotations.  The  historical  sig- 
nificance of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican philosophy,  and  also  advocates  of  the  new  conception  of  the  material 
world  that  is  associated  with  Berkeley,  is  recognized  in  Appendix  C.  Illus- 
trations of  the  misinterpretation  of  Berkeley  by  his  early  critics  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  D.  A  lately  discovered  tractate  by  Berkeley  [an 
essay  entitled  "  Of  Infinities  "]  forms  Appendix  E.  In  the  fourth  volume 
numerous  queries  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Querist,  and  omitted 
in  the  later  editions,  are  given  in  an  appendix  which  enables  the  reader 
to  reconstruct  that  interesting  tract  in  the  form  in  which  it  originally  ap- 
peared. 

The  present  edition  is  thus  really  a  new  work,  which  possesses,  I  hope, 
a  certain  philosophical  unity,  as  well  as  pervading  philosophical  interest." 

J.   E.   C. 

Zur  Psychologischen  Analyse  der  Welt.     Projectionsphilosophie.     Von  KR. 

BIRCH-REICHENWALD  AARS.     Leipzig,  Johann  Ambrosius  Earth,  1900. 

—pp.  vi,  295. 

As  is  stated  in  its  preface,  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  simple 
mental  processes  that  manifest  themselves  in  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  and  of  the  mental  life  of  others.  Throughout  the  dis- 
cussion there  is  an  occasional  appeal  to  experimental  psychology,  a  pro- 
cedure that  continually  suggests  the  question  whether  experimental  psy- 
chology is  at  present  in  a  condition  to  furnish  even  a  partial  basis  for  any 
satisfactory  epistemological  theory.  Every  attempt  to  utilize  its  results, 
however,  is  of  double  value  ;  for  apart  from  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  the  theory  propounded,  a  clearer  conception  is  gained  of  what  is  yet  to 
be  done,  before  psychology  can  be  regarded  as  an  approximately  complete 
science,  and  therefore  as  an  adequate  foundation  for  any  other  discipline. 

The  author  begins  with  the  essential  isolation  of  each  individual,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  go  beyond  his  own  experience,  and 
points  out  that  one  of  the  factors  in  this  experience  is  the  idea  of  something 
outside  itself,  something  not  experienced.  This  idea  or  belief  may  take 
either  one  of  two  forms  :  (i)  That  something  remains  hidden  behind  experi- 
ences, which  continues  to  exist  even  when  they  cease  ;  and  (2)  that  one's 
neighbor  has  experiences  distinct  from  one's  own.  After  a  strict  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  to  be  used,  in  which  we  need  notice 
only  the  definition  of  experience  as  that  which  can  be  compared,  an  ex- 
amination is  made  of  the  seven  "psychological  riddles,"  which  are  re- 
garded as  ultimate  for  experience,  and  so  as  incapable  of  explanation. 
They  are  the  psychical  elements,  comparison,  consciousness  of  succession, 
expectation,  identification  or  substitution,  the  idea  of  external  reality,  and 
that  of  an  experience  other  than  one's  own.  The  last  two  are  assumed 
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only  upon  the  basis  of  a  complex  series  of  psychical  processes,  of  which  the 
elements,  sensation,  feeling,  and  will,  form  the  first  member.  An  actual 
experience,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  by  analysis  to  these  elements 
alone,  for  even  the  simplest  mental  process  involves  comparison,  which  for 
this  reason  is  called  the  most  fundamental  of  the  psychological  riddles. 
Closely  connected  with  it  is  the  consciousness  of  succession,  which  is  the 
comparison  of  experiences  differing  in  time.  This  successive  comparison 
is  held  to  be  always  direct,  and  independent  of  simultaneous  comparison 
Without  it  any  comparison  of  the  duration  of  conscious  states  or  a  con- 
sciousness of  succession  would  be  impossible.  It  is  a  projection  into 
the  past,  just  as  expectation  is  a  projection  into  the  future.  The  latter  is 
explained  as  an  associative  tendency,  and  without  it  the  idea  of  objective 
reality  is  declared  to  be  impossible.  The  recognition  of  the  expected  ex- 
perience, the  union  of  it  with  expectation,  is  the  type  of  the  countless  proc- 
esses in  which  we  suppose  we  have  an  idea  of  what  is  not  and  cannot  be 
thought  ;  for  the  future  is,  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  merely  a 
symbol,  with  no  claim  to  be  called  an  actual  experience.  These  subjective 
projections,  as  they  may  be  called,  form  the  foundation  of  the  different 
symbolizations  present  in  external  reality,  where  the  distinction  between 
existence  and  experience  is  brought  to  complete  development. 

Following  the  discussion  of  actuality,  is  that  of  the  conscious  life  of  others  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  the  problems  of  the  thing-in-itself  and  of  minds  or  sepa- 
rate egos  receive  due  treatment.  Every  projection  is  described  as  the 
result  of  the  tendency  to  render  experience  more  stable  by  finding  for  it 
some  sufficient  cause.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book  is 
that  in  which  are  considered  the  relative  merits  of  parallelism  and  inter- 
action, where,  in  accordance  with  the  author's  general  position,  interaction 
is  found  to  be  the  only  logical  possibility.  The  entire  treatise,  which  is 
always  suggestive  if  sometimes  unconvincing,  constantly  presupposes  the 
Kantian  standpoint,  even  though  it  radically  differs  from  Kant's  express 
theories.  GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 

The  Ethical  Aspect  of  Lotze  s  Metaphysics.  By  VlDA  F.  MOORE.  [Cor- 
nell Studies  in  Philosophy,  No.  4.]  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1901. — pp.  iv,  10 1. 

This  monograph  on  the  underlying  motives  of  Lotze' s  philosophical 
speculation  was  presented  by  the  writer  to  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University 
as  a  thesis  in  application  for  the  doctor's  degree.  As  such  it  furnishes  one 
more  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by 
our  'schools  '  or  '  faculties  '  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  largeness  of  the  attain- 
ments which  they  are  requiring  from  their  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 
Miss  Moore's  treatise  gains  still  more  in  interest  from  the  character  of  the 
subject  considered  and  the  point  of  view  adopted.  The  trend  of  her  dis- 
cussion of  Lotze' s  thinking  is  indicated  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  : — 
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"In  closing  his  earliest  philosophical  work,  the  Metaphysik  of  1841, 
Lotze  gave  expression  to  the  conviction  that  the  true  beginning  of  metaphys- 
ics lies  in  ethics.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  philosophical  activity,  he  re- 
affirmed this  conviction  in  the  closing  words  of  the  Metaphysik  of  1879, 
the  latest  of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime"  (p.  i).  The  same 
thesis  stands  in  the  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation:  "  The 
fundamental  unity  of  these  conceptions"  (the  good,  reality,  and  truth)  "is 
at  once  the  starting  point  and  the  goal  of  his  thought,  and  it  is  this  alone 
which  makes  his  philosophy  in  any  true  sense  a  system"  (pp.  100— 101). 

Between  these  extremes,  Miss  Moore  devotes  the  body  of  her  essay  to  a 
painstaking  study  of  Lotze' s  works  as  a  whole,  in  order  by  a  rapid  survey 
and  discussion  of  his  essential  positions  to  show  :  first,  the  meaning  which 
he  ascribed  to  'good,'  'reality,'  'truth,'  'worth,'  'value';  second,  thede- 
pendence  of  the  "  derivative  ethical  ideals — unity,  teleology,  personality," 
upon  these  ;  third,  the  ultimate  source  of  his  doctrine  of  the  world,  of  God, 
and  of  man  in  the  fundamental  ethical  conception.  Though  she  thus 
writes  out  of  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Lotzean  philosophy  as  well 
as  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  in  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
master's  views,  Miss  Moore  does  not  shrink  from  criticism  of  the  system  at 
those  points  in  which  she  believes  it  to  be  defective,  e.g.,  Lotze' s  imperfect 
analysis  of  feeling  in  relation  to  values  and  his  "hedonism"  (pp.  20-34)  ; 
his  "doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  things"  (pp.  51-55)  ;  his  vacillating 
discussion  of  psychical  mechanism  (pp.  90-92)  ;  his  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory views  of  the  problem  of  evil,  of  freedom,  and  of  immortality 
(pp.  95-100).  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  more  careful  interpretation  of 
Lotze' s  conclusions  than  is  vouchsafed  them  by  some  of  his  critics,  she 
blunts  the  point  of  some  of  her  own  objections,  e.  g.t  the  equation  of  ideal 
feeling  and  "  worth-appreciative  reason  "  (pp.  33-34)  in  opposition  to  the 
criticism  of  Professor  Jones  in  his  Lotze' s  Doctrine  of  Thought ;  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Religionsphilosophie,  $  33  "  goes  far  to  refute  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  transition  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  religious  conception 
of  the  Infinite  is  arbitrary  and  abrupt"  (p.  67,  cf.  also  pp.  65,  73-76); 
the  suggestion  that  Lotze' s  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  not  conditional  im- 
mortality in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  since  "no  such  idea  was 
ever  seriously  considered  by  Lotze,  and  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  trend 
of  his  thought  "  (p.  99). 

With  the  central  idea  of  Miss  Moore's  monograph  nearly  all  students  of 
philosophy  will  find  themselves  in  agreement  ;  and  very  many  will  be 
grateful  to  her  for  the  careful  elaboration  which  she  has  given  to  it,  no  less 
than  for  her  independent  criticism  and  her  constructive  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  thesis  argued  is  of  a  kind  which  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
without  forcing  the  note,  and  this  danger  has  not  been  altogether  escaped 
in  the  discussion  before  us.  Lotze' s  metaphysics  was,  no  doubt,  rooted  in 
his  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  sesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious  ideals 
in  an  age  when  the  tendency  of  thought  was  to  bring  these  ultimate  values 
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into  question,  or  even  to  deny  the  principles  on  which  from  time  out  of 
mind  they  had  depended.  But  it  is  a  different  matter  to  find  the  source 
of  his  entire  Lebens-  und  Weltanschauung  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
fundamental  ethical  concepts,  or  in  the  development  which  he  gave  to  them. 

Once  more,  certain  of  the  special  interpretations  are  open  to  criticism. 
The  account  of  Lotze's  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  (pp. 
47  ff.)  is  very  emphatic  in  view  of  his  counter  tendency  toward  subjective 
idealism  ;  the  appeal  to  the  Grundzuge  des  Religionsphilosphie  will  hardly 
dispel  the  prevalent  idea  that  there  rejnains  a  gap  between  the  Lotzean 
metaphysics  of  the  Absolute  and  his  ethico  religious  defense  of  theism. 
There  are,  also,  one  or  two  typographical  errors  or  slips  of  the  pen  which 
need  correction  ;  the  exact  transposition  of  the  important  terms  in  the 
quotation  from  the  conclusion  of  the  larger  Metaphysik,  on  page  i  and, 
again,  on  page  16,  belongs  in  this  class,  as  the  writer's  entire  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  is  clear  from  the  context.  ^  C  ARMSTRONG 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education.     By  H.  THIS- 

ELTON  MARK.     London,  New  York,  and   Bombay,   Longmans,   Green 

&  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xiii,  298. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Mark — who  is  an  Englishman  writing  from  Owen's 
College,  Manchester — gives  us  in  some  thirteen  chapters  in  schematized 
form  the  general  purport  and  bearings  of  the  replies  he  received  to  two 
questions  put  to  educators  in  this  country  during  a  recent  visit.  The  ques- 
tions were  these  :  "  What  is  it  that  you  personally  are  aiming  at  with  re- 
gard to  the  children  or  students  in  this  school  or  college  ?"  and,  "  How  are 
you  seeking  to  accomplish  it  ?" 

The  questions  were  addressed  chiefly  to  promoters  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  States  ;  and  the  answers  are  concerned  mainly  with 
questions  of  school  discipline  ;  morality  as  an  aim  and  factor  in  educa- 
tion ;  class  proportionment  and  organization  ;  such  questions  as  arise  out 
of  the  matters  of  individuality  in  scholar  and  teacher,  and  collective  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  relations  of  home  and  school.  What  Mr.  Mark  contributes 
personally  is  mainly  secondary  in  its  nature,  being  little  more  than  run- 
ning comment,  and  such  conjunctive  remarks  as  are  necessary  to  colloca- 
tion of  the  matter  presented.  Nor  is  there  much  in  the  book  that  even 
savors  of  philosophic  thought — it  is  pedagogic  through  and  through. 

The  answers  and  comments  of  teachers  where  quoted  verbatim  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  their  own  merits  ;  or  at  most  with  a  few  remarks  that 
hardly  add  much  to  the  discussion.  The  relation  of  school  management  to 
politics  is  treated  in  terms  of  what  must  seem  to  the  American  reader  plati- 
tude .  But  in  this  connection,  and,  indeed,  in  all  connections,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  English  readers.  As 
already  said,  the  book  may  be  admirable  for  the  teacher,  in  that  it  collects 
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and  correlates  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on  many  topics  of  pedagogic  in- 
terest. Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  usefulness  to  teachers  who  find 
themselves  unsuccessful  in  the  management  or  instruction  of  classes  is 
questionable.  And  for  this  reason,  that  success  in  teaching  must  at  least 
found  itself  on  natural  or  inbred  aptitude. 

Were  our  principals  and  superintendents  produced  by  training  solely, 
the  book  might  contribute  something  valuable  to  the  task  of  preparing 
them  ;  for  some  of  its  most  cogent  observations  have  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  superintendence  and  principalship.  But  since  here  also  the  innate  sense 
is  the  cardinal  feature  of  success,  the  remarks,  able  and  worthy  as  they 
are,  are  of  an  ex  post  facto  order.  The  good  principal  or  superintendent  is 
he  who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  natural  judgment — reinforced  by  personal 
observation  and  interest — can  choose  the  good  teacher,  or  at  best  can  by 
some  happy  faculty  communicate  to  the  good  subject  the  esprit  and  elan 
of  successful  teaching.  T  D  BQLGER 

Hegef  s  Leben,   Werke,  und  Lehre.     Von  KUNO  FISCHER.     Zweiter  Theil. 

Heidelberg,   Carl  Winter's    Universitatsbuchhandlung,    1901. — pp.   xv, 

577-1192. 

This  forms  the  second  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Kuno  Fischer's  His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  completes  the  author's  long-delayed  ex- 
position of  Hegel.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1898-1900,  and  was 
briefly  noticed  in  the  REVIEW  for  July,  1900,  p.  459.  This  division  dealt 
with  the  life  and  works  of  the  philosopher,  together  with  the  origin  of  his 
doctrine,  and  also  treated  in  detail  the  Science  of  Logic  and  the  Phenom- 
enology of  Mind.  The  second  part  includes  the  exposition  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,  the  Science  of  Subjective  Mind,  the  Philosophy  of  Law, 
the  Philosophy  of  History,  the  ^Esthetics,  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  J.  E.  C. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology :  Including  many  of  the  principal 
conceptions  of  Ethics,  Logic,  Esthetics,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Mental 
Pathology,  Anthropology,  Biology,  Neurology,  Physiology,  Economics, 
Political  and  Social  Philosophy,  Philology,  Physical  Science,  and  Educa- 
tion ;  and  giving  a  Terminology  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
Written  by  many  hands,  and  edited  by  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.  In 
three  volumes.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Vol  I.,  A  to  Laws,  1901. — pp.  xxiv,  644.  $5.00,  net. 

Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology.  By  J.  E.  McTAGGART.  Cambridge,  At 
the  University  Press,  1901. — pp.  xx,  292.  $2.00,  net. 

The  Origin  and  Significance  of  Hegel* s  Logic  :  A  General  Introduction  to 
Hegel's  Sytem.  By  J.  B.  BAILLIE.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.;  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xviii,  375.  $2.75,  net. 
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A  Study  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza.  By  HAROLD  H.  JOACHIM.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1901. — pp.  xiv,  316.  los.  6d. 

Psychology,  Normal  and  Morbid.  By  CHARLES  A.  MERCIER.  London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. — pp. 
xvi,  518. 

Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period. 
By  PAUL  MONROE.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  London,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xiii,  515.  $2.25,  net. 

Inductive  Sociology.  A  Syllabus  of  Methods,  Analyses,  and  Classifications, 
and  Provisionally  Formulated  Laws.  By  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xviii, 
302.  $  2.00  net. 

George  Washington,  and  other  American  Addresses.  By  FREDERIC 
HARRISON.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1901. — pp.  ix,  252.  $1.75,  net. 

Intuitive  Suggestion  :  A  New  Theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Mind.  By  J.  W. 
THOMAS.  New  York,  London,  and  Bombay,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1901. — pp.  x,  1 60. 

Classification  :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Together  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining an  Essay  towards  a  Bibliographical  History  of  Systems  of  Classi- 
fication. By  ERNEST  CUSHING  RICHARDSON.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1901. — pp.  xiv,  248. 

Principles  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  E.  WALTER.  West  Newton,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A., 
Johnston  &  Penney,  1901. — pp.  302. 

Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie.  Von  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Leipzig,  Wil- 
helm  Engelman,  1901. — pp.  xviii,  466.  9  marks. 

Ethik.  Von  MAX  WENTSCHER.  I  Theil.  Kritische  Grundlegung.  Leip- 
zig, Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1902. — pp.  xii,  368.  7  marks  ;  bound, 
8. 50  marks. 

Religionsphilosophie.  Von  HARALD  HOFFDING.  Unter  mitwirkung  des 
Verfassers  aus  dem  danischen  iibersetzt  von  F.  BENDIXEN.  Leipzig, 
O.  R.  Reisland,  1901. — pp.  vi,  369.  6.40  marks. 

Das  Bild  des  Christentums  bei  den  grossen  deutschen  Idealisten.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Christentums.  Von  C.  LULMANN.  Berlin, 
C.  A.  Schwetschke  und  Sohn,  1901. — pp.  x,  229. 

Die  psychische  Entwicklung  und  pddagogische  Behandlung  schwerhoriger 
Kinder.  Von  KARL  BRAUCKMANN.  Berlin,  Reuther&  Reichard,  1901. — 
pp.  96.  2  marks. 

Ueber  Sprach-  und  Sachvorstellungen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Methodik  des 
Sprachunterrichts.  Von  O.  GANZMANN.  Berlin,  Reuther  &  Reichard, 
1902. — pp.  80.  i. 80  marks. 
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Die  Geisteskrankheiten  des  Kindesalters.  Mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
des  schulpflechtigen  Alters.  Von.  Th.  ZIEHEN.  Berlin,  Reuther  & 
Reichard,  1902. — pp.  79.  i. 80  marks. 

Grundriss  der  reinen  Logik.  Entwurf  einer  Neugestaltung.  Von  GUSTAV 
OEHMICHEN.  Berlin,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1901. — pp.  viii,  55.  i 
mark. 

Die  Begriffe  und  Theorieen  der  modernen  Physik.  Von  J.  B.  STALLO. 
Uebersetzt  von  HANS  KLEINPETER.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  ERNST 
MACH.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth,  1901. — pp.  xx,  332.  7  marks;  bound, 
8. 50  marks. 

Der  hermeneutische  Syllogismus  in  der  talmudischen  Literatur.  Ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Geschichte  der  Logik  im  Morgenlande.  Von  ADOLF  SCHWARZ. 
Karlsruhe,  J.  Bielefeld's  Verlag,  1901. — pp.  192.  6.50  marks. 

Physik  des  Seelenlebens.  Mit  dem  Ergebnisse  der  Wesensgleichheit  aller 
Bewusstseinszustande.  Von  JULIUS  PIKLER.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth, 
1901. — pp.  40.  i. 20  marks. 

Panideal ' :  Psychologic  der  sozialen  Gefuhle.  Von  RUDOLF  HOLZAPFEL. 
Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  E.  MACH.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth,  1901. — pp. 
viii,  233.  7  marks. 

Ueber  Kunst  und  Kunstler.  Von  P.  J.  MOBIUS.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth, 
1901. — pp.  vi,  296.  7  marks  ;  bound,  8.50  marks. 

Kunst  und  Moral :  Eine  asthetische  Untersuchung.  Von  EMIL  REICH. 
Wien,  Manz'sche  Universitats-Buchhandlung,  1901. — pp.  viii,  248. 

Questions  de  philosophie  morale  et  sociale.  Par  J.  P.  DURAND  (de  gros). 
Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1901. — pp.  xxxv,  181. 

La  po'etique  de  Schiller.  Par  VICTOR  BASCH.  Paris,  Fe~lix  Alcan,  1902. — 
pp.  297.  4  francs. 

La  philosophie  Russe  contemporaine.  Par  OssiP-LouRiE.  Paris,  FSlix 
Alcan,  1902. — pp.  278.  5  francs. 

Ethica  ou  V ethique  de  la  raison.  Par  S.  S.  LAURIE.  Traduite  Par  GEORGES 
REMACLE.  Tournai,  Decallonne-Liagre,  1902. — pp.  x,  404. 

La  logique  de  Leibniz.  D'apres  des  documents  inedits.  Par  Louis  Cou- 
TURAT.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1901. — pp.  xiv,  608.  12  francs. 


NOTES. 

A  FICHTE  MONUMENT. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  philosophical  society  at  Berlin,  a  committee 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  monument  to 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Pro- 
fessor A.  Lasson  (Handjerystr.  49,  Friedenau)  and  Professor  A.  Doring 
(Bismarckstr.,  Gr.  Lichterfelde),  who  are  now  ready  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions. 

At  a  conference  held  in  New  York  on  November  2d  an  organization 
was  founded,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Philosophical  Association.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  first  regular  meeting  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers  in  New  York  during  Easter  week  1902.  The  following  officers 
were  elected.  President,  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton  (Cornell),  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond  (Princeton),  Secretary,  Professor  H.  N. 
Gardiner  (Smith  College).  These  officers,  together  with  Professors  A.  C. 
Armstrong  (Wesleyan),  G.  M.  Duncan  (Yale),  W.  G.  Everett  (Brown), 
and  J.  G.  Hibben  (Princeton),  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  holds  its  tenth  annual  meeting 
in  the  University  buildings  at  Chicago,  Dec.  30,  i9Oi-Jan.  2,  1902.  The 
meetings  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association  will  also  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  same  time. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Professor  Ernst  Mach  has  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  his  chair  at  Vienna  on  account  of  ill-health. 

A  new  review,  entitled  Annalen  der  Naturphilosophie,  has  lately  ap- 
peared under  the  editorship  of  the  well-known  physical  chemist,  Professor 
W.  Ostwald  of  Leipzig.  The  Annalen  proposes  to  deal  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  sciences,  including  general  questions  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  and 
of  scientific  methodology.  Among  those  who  will  collaborate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  are  Mach  (Vienna),  Biitschli  (Heidelberg),  Ratzel  (Leip- 
zig), J.  Loeb  (Chicago),  Delbriick  (Jena),  Volkmann  (Kb'nigsberg),  and 
Bucher  (Leipzig). 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles,  etc. ,  in  the  current  philosophical  journals  : 
MIND,  No.  40  :    F.  H.  Bradley,  Some  Remarks  on  Conation  ;    T.  Love- 
day,  Theories  of  Mental  Activity  (I);    E.  B.  McGilvary,  "The  Eternal 
Consciousness  "  ;  G.  Spiller,  The  Dynamics  of  Attention  ;  Critical  Notices  ; 
New  Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Note  :  Mind  Association. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VIII,  6  :  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  R.  S. 
Woodworth,  The  Influence  of  Improvement  in  One  Mental  Function  upon 
the  Efficiency  of  Other  Functions  :  III.  Functions  involving  Attention,  Ob- 
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servation,  and  Discrimination  ;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A  Genetic  Study  of 
Space  Perception  ;  W.  H.  Sheldon,  A  Case  of  Psychical  Causation  ?  Eliza- 
beth B.  Potwin,  Study  of  Early  Memories  ;  Discussion  and  Reports  ;  Psy- 
chological Literature  ;  New  Books  ;  Notes  ;  Indexes. 

KANTSTUDIEN,  VI,  4  :  A.  Gallinger,  Zum  Streit  iiber  das  Grundproblem 
der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  philosophischen  Literatur  ;  R.  Reininger,  Das 
Causalproblem  bei  Hume  und  Kant ;  Charles  Secretan  und  seine  Bezie- 
hungen  zur  Kantischen  Philosophic  ;  Recensionen  ;  Selbstanzeigen  ;  Biblio- 
graphische  Notizen  ;  Ein  Fichtedenkmal. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PniLOSOPHiE,  VII,  4  :  Benno  Erdmann, 
Die  psychologischen  Grundlagen  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  Sprechen  und 
Denken  (Schluss)  ;  Jahresbericht  ;  Bibliographic  der  gesamten  philo- 
sophischen Literatur  (1900)  ;  Namenregister. 

ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XV,  i  :  W.  Meijer,  Wie 
sich  Spinoza  zu  den  Collegianten  verheilt ;  Camille  Bos,  Le  Kantisme  de 
Carlyle  ;  James  Lindsay,  Scholastic  and  Medieval  Philosophy  ;  E.  Thou- 
verez.  La  IVme  figure  du  syllogisme  ;  Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXVII,  i  u.  2  :  C.  Hess,  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Ablaufes  der  Erregung  in 
Sehorgan  ;  Robert  Saxinger,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Gefiihle  auf  die  Vor- 
stellungsbewegung  ;  Marx  Lobsien,  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  Gedachtnissentwickelung  bei  Schulkindern  ;  Wilhelm  Sternberg,  Ge- 
schmacksempfindung  eines  Anencephalus  ;  F.  Kiesow  u.  R.  Hahn,  Ueber 
Geschmacksempfindungen  im  Kahlkopf ;  Literaturbericht. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXVI,  10  :  H.  Hoffding,  La  base  psychologique 
des  jugements  logiques  (ier  article)  ;  L.  Bray,  Le  beau  dans  la  nature  ; 
Recherches  experimentales  ;  Revue  critique  ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus. 

XXVI,  1 1  :  G.  Tarde,  La  realite"  sociale  ;  M.  Bernes,  Individu  et 
societe"  ;  H.  Hoffding,  La  base  psychologique  des  jugements  logiques  (2er 
et  dernier  article)  ;  Notes  et  discussions  ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ; 
Revue  des  periodiques  etrangers. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  IX,  6  :  A.  Fouillee,  Les 
deux  directions  possibles  dans  1'enseignement  de  la  philosophic  et  de  son 
histoire  ;  V.  Brochard,  L'  eternite  des  ames  dans  la  philosophic  de  Spinoza  ; 
C.  Dunan,  Les  principes  moraux  du  droit ;  A  Landry,  Quelques  r6flexions 
sur  1'idee  de  justice  distributive  ;  Etudes  critiques  ;  Enseignement ;  Tables 
des  matieres  ;  Supplement. 

RIVISTA  FILOSOFICA,  IV,  4  :  G.  Allievo,  La  psicologia  filosofica  di 
fronte  alle  psicologia  fenomenistica  ;  De  Sarlo,  Scienza  e  coscienza  ;  Ras- 
segna  bibliografica  ;  Rassegna  di  riviste  straniere  ;  Pro  philosophia  ;  Notizie 
e  pubblicazioni  ;  Necrologio  ;  Sommari  delle  riviste  straniere  ;  Libri  rice- 
vuti. 
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THE    EVOLUTIONARY    METHOD    AS    APPLIED    TO 

MORALITY. 

I.    ITS  SCIENTIFIC  NECESSITY. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  following  papers  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  application  of  historical  method,  the  group 
of  ideas  centering  in  the  term  Evolution,  to  the  problem  of 
Morality.  A  direct  study  of  the  development  of  moral  customs 
or  moral  theories  is  not  intended.  There  are  questions  of  method 
which  (in  the  present  state  of  discussion)  seem  to  be  inevitable 
antecedents  to  the  ultimately  more  interesting  and  more  impor- 
tant treatment  of  the  actual  and  concrete  moral  facts.  Difficult 
as  it  is  to  draw  any  line  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive matter  as  evolution,  I  shall  endeavor  to  steer  clear  of  purely 
metaphysical  problems,  however  significant  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, and  confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  evolutionary  theory 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  method. 

While  I  shall  be  compelled  to  begin  with  certain  very  general 
features  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  I  shall  attempt  to  observe  the 
limit  just  laid  down  :  not  carrying  the  analysis  any  further  than 
is  needful  to  get  surety  and  clearness  in  dealing  with  the  method 
of  interpreting  morality.  The  more  general  discussion  is  ren- 
dered indispensable  because  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  a 
caveat.  We  are  warned  off  before  we  begin.  We  are  told  that 
the  nature  of  moral  facts  and  of  evolution  is  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  help  from  this  source. 

The  argument  runs  as  follows  :  Facts  of  morality  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  The  phenomena  of  conscience  are  data  of 
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value,  not  of  history.  To  them  applies  the  distinction  of  degree, 
higher  and  lower,  not  of  time,  earlier  and  later.  What  they 
are  and  mean  in  themselves,  not  their  temporal  setting,  is  the 
problem.  To  confound  such  distinctions  is  not  only  to  get  no 
help  in  understanding  morality,  but  to  go  positively  astray  ;  it 
is  to  obscure  that  difference  of  value  which  is  the  unique  factor 
in  the  case ;  and  to  explain  away,  not  to  explain,  the  essential 
reality.  That  an  historical  statement  of  any  spiritual  value  is  a 
hysteron  proteron  ;  that  analysis  of  quality  or  intrinsic  character, 
and  tracing  of  genesis  are  distinct  processes,  have  become  fixed 
articles  in  the  creed  of  the  contemporary  idealist.  And  no  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  to  rehearse  the  creed.  Many  writers  would  have  it 
that  to  discuss  mind  or  morality  in  terms  of  the  historical  series, 
is  to  evidence  such  ignorance  of  rudimentary  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions as  to  argue  total  unfitness  for  the  task  undertaken. 

It  is  this  wholesale  denial  of  the  possibility  of  using  a  given 
method  with  any  fruitful  and  positive  result,  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  ask :  What  do  we  intend  in  science  by  inquiry  into  origins  ? 
and  what  do  we  secure  for  science  by  stating  any  matter  in  gen- 
etic terms  ?  Is  any  purpose  fulfilled  by  this  mode  of  attack  which 
is  not  within  the  competent  jurisdiction  of  other  methods  ?  Pos- 
sibly the  method  is  abused  in  practice  by  its  opponents  because  it 
is  abused  in  theory  by  its  upholders.  The  latter  may  think  that 
through  the  use  of  the  evolutionary  method  something  is  done 
which  is  not  done,  and  which  cannot  be  done  ;  and  fail  to  bring 
out  the  deep  and  large  service  that  as  matter  of  fact  is  rendered. 
Anyway,  before  we  either  abuse  or  recommend  genetic  method 
we  ought  to  have  some  answers  to  these  questions  :  Just  what 
is  it  ?  Just  what  is  to  come  of  it  and  how  ? 

An  apparently  circuitous  mode  of  approach  to  these  questions 
may  be  found  most  direct  in  the  end.  I  see  no  way  to  get  an 
adequate  answer  without  taking  up  the  nature  of  experimental 
method  in  science,  and  pointing  out  in  what  sense  it  also  is  a 
genetic  method. 

The  essence  of  the  experimental  method  I  take  to  be  control  of 
the  analysis  or  interpretation  of  any  phenomenon  by  bringing  to 
light  the  exact  conditions,  and  the  only  conditions,  which  are 
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involved  in  its  coming  into  being.  Suppose  the  problem  to  be 
the  nature  of  water.  By  '  nature  '  we  mean  no  inner  metaphysical 
essence ;  its  '  nature '  is  found  only  by  experiencing  it.  By  nature, 
in  science,  we  mean  a  knowledge  for  purposes  of  intellectual  and 
practical  control.  Now,  water  simply  as  a  given  fact  resists 
indefinitely  and  obstinately  any  direct  mode  of  approach.  No 
amount  of  scrutiny,  no  amount  of  observation  of  it  as  given, 
yields  analytic  comprehension.  Observation  but  complicates  the 
problem  by  revealing  unsuspected  qualities  that  require  addi- 
tional explanation. 

What  experimentation  does  is  to  let  us  see  into  water  in  the 
process  of  making.  Through  generating  water  we  single  out  the 
precise  and  sole  conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  that  water 
may  present  itself  as  an  experienced  fact.  If  this  case  be  typical, 
then  the  experimental  method  is  entitled  to  rank  as  genetic  method ; 
it  is  concerned  with  the  manner  or  process  by  which  anything 
comes  into  experienced  existence. 

Even  those  willing  to  admit  this,  would  probably  refuse  to  go 
further,  and  hold  that  the  experimental  method  is  in  a  true  sense 
an  historical  or  evolutionary  method.  A  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  take  this  step  will  throw  light  upon  the  prob- 
lem. A  strictly  historical  series  is  unique,  not  only  in  any  one 
of  its  constituent  members,  but  in  the  particular  place  it  occu- 
pies in  the  series.  Its  own  context  is  indispensable  to  its  historic 
character.  Now,  in  the  physical  world,  with  which  the  experi- 
mental sciences  deal,  sets  or  pairs  of  terms  are  not  thus  limited  to 
any  particular  temporal  part  of  the  series.  They  occur  and  recur ; 
and  suffer  no  change  of  quality  by  reason  of  dislocation  from  a 
given  context.  Water  is  made  over  and  over  again,  and,  so  to 
speak,  at  any  date  in  the  cosmic  series.  This  deprives  any  account 
of  it  of  genuinely  historic  quality. 

Another  consideration  which  gives  us  pause  is  that  the  main 
interest  in  physical  science  does  not  concern  the  individual  case, 
but  certain  further  and  more  general  results  which  at  once  emerge 
and  absorb  attention.  We  have  the  common  saying  that  the 
physical  sciences  are  not  interested  in  individual  cases  as  such, 
but  only  in  general  laws.  The  particular  case  is  taken  simply  as 
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a  sample,  or  specimen,  or  instance.  It  has  no  worth  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  sample.  It  is  only  a  more  or  less  imperfect  illustration 
of  the  general  relation  which  is  the  true  object  of  regard. 

An  examination  of  these  reasons  will,  however,  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  in  the  end  we  shall  still  have  ground  to 
consider  the  value  of  experiment  as  applied  to  the  physical 
world  to  be  genetic  rather  than  strictly  historical,  yet  this  is  due 
to  an  abstraction  which  we  have  introduced  for  our  own  purpose 
— that  of  more  adequate  control.  The  serial  order,  taken  in 
itself  or  as  reality,  is  strictly  historical,  and  it  is  only  by  an  in- 
tellectual abstraction  (justified  from  the  end  it  subserves),  that 
we  get  pairs  of  facts  which  may  show  up  at  any  point  in  the 
series  ;  and  thus  get  ground  for  attributing  to  them  a  generalized 
or  non-historic  meaning.  Their  existence,  though  not  their 
working  value,  remains  historic. 

The  problem  of  origins  is,  even  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
world,  a  strictly  specific  or  individualized  matter.  We  have  no 
way  of  getting  at  the  origin  of  water  in  general.  Experiment 
has  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  production  of  a  specific  amount 
of  water,  at  a  specific  time  and  place,  under  specific  circum- 
stances :  in  a  word,  it  must  deal  with  just  this  water.  The  con- 
ditions which  define  its  origin  must  be  stated  with  equal  definite- 
ness  and  circumstantiality.  We  have  a  specific  situation  in  which 
at  a  given  point  in  time  a  particular  fact  does  not  present  itself, 
and  then  another  point  at  which  it  is  found.  The  problem  is  just 
the  discovery  of  the  individual  conditions  which  have  made  the 
difference  at  the  two  historical  periods.  It  is  these  conditions 
which  define  to  us  the  emerging  or  manifestation  of  the  new  fact, 
and  which  constitute  its  '  origin.'  The  question  is  a  perfectly 
determinate,  that  is,  individualized,  one.  What  facts  must  be 
present  in  order  that  another  fact  may  show  itself?  Any  scien- 
tist can  easily  say  to-day  that  by  causation  he  means  simply  a 
relation  of  definite  antecedence  and  consequence.  Not  every 
scientist,  however,  seems  to  have  learned  the  full  meaning  of  the 
proposition;  viz.,  that  the  value  of  the  conception  is  historical,  a 
question  of  defining  the  conditions  under  which  a  given  phenom- 
enon develops. 
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Moreover,  the  particular  water  with  which  the  experimenter 
actually  deals  never,  as  matter  of  fact,  shows  itself  twice  ;  it  never 
recurs.  It  has  just  as  much  exclusive  uniqueness  as  is  possessed 
by  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  par- 
ticular portion  of  water  could  never  have  presented  itself  at  any 
other  portion  of  the  world's  history,  any  more  than  the  life  of  one' 
of  the  individuals  named  could  have  been  lived  in  exactly  the 
same  way  at  any  other  epoch.  To  deny  this  is  simply  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  mediaeval  realist  whom  the  average  scientist 
is  so  fond  of  ridiculing.  It  is  to  admit  the  existence  of  some 
generic  water  which  is  no  water  in  particular,  and  yet  all  waters 
in  general. 

Yet,  you  say,  there  is  a  difference.  Certainly  ;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  interest,  or  purpose,  not  of  existence,  physical  or  meta- 
physical. Julius  Caesar  served  a  purpose  which  no  other  indi- 
vidual, at  any  other  time,  could  have  served.  There  is  a  peculiar 
flavor  of  human  meaning  and  accomplishment  about  him  which 
has  no  substitute  or  equivalent.  Not  so  with  water.  While  each 
portion  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  occurrence,  yet  one  lot  will 
serve  our  intellectual  or  practical  needs  just  as  well  as  any  other. 
We  can  have  substitution  without  loss.  Water  from  the  nearest 
faucet  may  slake  thirst  as  well  as  that  from  the  Pierian  spring. 
And  what  is  of  more  importance  to  our  immediate  problem,  any 
one  case  serves  just  as  well  as  any  other  to  demonstrate  that 
which  is  of  scientific  interest :  the  process  by  which  water  is  made, 
and  by  which  a  great  body  of  other  and  quite  dissimilar  sub- 
stances are  called  into  being.  We  do  not  care  scientifically  for 
the  historical  genesis  of  this  portion  of  water  :  while  we  care 
greatly  for  the  insight  secured  through  the  particular  case  into 
the  process  of  making  any  and  every  portion  of  water.  It  is  this 
knowledge  of  process  of  generation  that  constitutes  the  controlled 
interpretation  which  is  the  aim  of  science. 

Hence  our  final  scientific  statement  assumes  the  generalized 
form  we  are  familiar  with  in  physical  science,  instead  of  the  in- 
dividualized form  we  demand  of  historical  science.  Hence  also 
the  apparent  disruption  and  dislocation  from  context  in  the  stream 
of  serial  reality.  The  modern  logician  has  correctly  apprehended 
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the  abstract  character  of  this  disjointed  result  when  he  says  that 
all  universal  statements  are  hypothetical :  announcing  that  when 
or  if  certain  conditions  are  given,  then  certain  consequences  re- 
sult, but  not  categorically  asserting  the  actual  existence  of  the 
fact  as  to  either  antecedent  or  consequent.  When  the  logician 
recognizes  the  full  significance  of  this  statement,  and  of  its  coun- 
terpart that  every  categorical  proposition  is  enunciated  of  an 
individual,  he  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  statements  arrived  at 
by  experimental  science  are  of  an  historical  order.  They  take 
their  rise  in,  and  they  find  their  application  to,  a  world  of  unique 
and  changing  things  :  an  evolutionary  universe. 

This  abstract  or  hypothetical  character  should  not  disguise  from 
us,  however,  the  supreme  value  of  the  genetic  statement  arrived 
at  by  experimental  science.  It  reveals  to  us  a  process  which  is 
operating  continuously.  Through  knowledge  of  this  process, 
we  are  enabled  to  get  both  intellectual  and  practical  control  of 
great  bodies  of  fact  which  otherwise  would  be  opaque  and  recal- 
citrant. Knowing  the  process,  we  can  analyze,  we  can  under- 
stand, the  phenomena  of  water  whenever  and  however  they 
present  themselves.  The  control,  moreover,  extends  beyond  just 
the  water  itself.  Knowledge  of  process  of  genesis  becomes  an 
instrument  of  investigation  into,  and  control  over,  impure  waters  ; 
so  that  we  can  measure  the  amount  and  nature  of  deviation  from 
the  standard.  It  becomes  an  active  factor,  a  useful  tool  in  investi- 
gating fluids  which  are  not  water,  and  chemical  compounds  which 
are  not  even  fluid.  There  is  no  putting  a  limit  to  the  ramifica- 
tions and  applications  of  the  theoretical  and  technological  con- 
trol afforded  us  by  laying  hold  of  an  operative  process.  It  ap- 
plies not  only  to  what  the  empirical  logician  is  fond  of  calling 
'  common  '  elements  and  '  resembling '  cases  ;  but  aids  us  equally 
in  dealing  with  apparent  divergences  and  discrepancies.  Holding 
the  process  in  its  more  generic  features,  we  can  follow  it  'into  its 
refinements  and  modifications.  By  the  cumulative  method,  by 
bringing  together  our  knowledge  of  varying  processes  and  of  the 
particular  sequence  or  course  of  events  in  each,  entire  regions 
otherwise  utterly  unexplorable  are  interpreted,  and  made  amen- 
able. 
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Lest  the  reader  begin  to  suspect  that  we  have  left  the  matter  of 
the  value  of  evolutionary  ideas  comprehending  morality,  let  us 
turn  abruptly  to  that  field.  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  that 
there  is  more  than  analogy,  there  is  an  exact  identity,  between 
what  the  experimental  method  does  for  our  physical  knowledge, 
and  what  the  historical  method  in  a  narrower  sense  may  do  for  the 
spiritual  region  :  the  region  of  conscious  values.  My  aim  is  to 
show  that  the  historical  method  reveals  to  us  a  process  of  be- 
coming, and  thereby  brings  under  intellectual  and  practical  con- 
trol facts  which  utterly  resist  general  speculation  or  mere  intro- 
spective observation. 

History,  as  viewed  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  is  not  a 
mere  collection  of  incidents  or  external  changes,  which  something 
fixed  (whether  spiritual  or  physical)  has  passed  through,  but  is 
a  process  that  reveals  to  us  the  conditions  under  which  moral 
practices  and  ideas  have  originated.  This  enables  us  to  place, 
to  relate  them.  In  seeing  where  they  came  from,  in  what  situ- 
ations they  arose,  we  see  their  significance.  Moreover,  by 
tracing  the  historical  sequence  we  are  enabled  to  substitute  a 
view  of  the  whole  in  its  concrete  reality  for  a  sketchy  view  of 
isolated  fragments.  History  is  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
unending  procession  of  the  universe,  what  experiment  is  to  the 
detached  field  of  physics.  We  cannot  apply  artificial  isolation 
and  artificial  recombination  to  those  facts  with  which  ethical 
science  is  concerned.  We  cannot  take  a  present  case  of  paren- 
tal care,  or  of  a  child's  untruthfulness,  and  cut  it  into  sections, 
or  tear  it  into  physical  pieces,  or  subject  it  to  chemical  analysis. 
Only  through  history,  through  a  consideration  of  how  it  came  to 
be  what  it  is,  can  we  unravel  it  and  trace  the  interweaving  of  its 
constituent  parts.  History  offers  to  us  the  only  available  sub- 
stitute for  the  isolation  and  for  the  cumulative  recombination  of 
experiment.  The  early  periods  present  us  in  their  relative  crude- 
ness  and  simplicity  with  a  substitute  for  the  artificial  operation  of 
an  experiment :  following  the  phenomenon  into  the  more  com- 
plicated and  refined  form  which  it  assumes  later,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  synthesis  of  the  experiment. 

The  value  of  the  earlier  stages  of  any  historic  evolution  is, 
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I  repeat,  like  that  of  the  artificial  isolation  of  a  physical  fact 
from  its  usual  context.  The  transformation  of  this  logical  ad- 
vantage into  a  matter  of  superior  excellence  in  the  order  of  ex- 
istence, is  the  root  of  the  materialistic  fallacy.  It  is  this  unjust- 
fiable  transference  which  calls  out  those  protests  referred  to  early 
in  this  paper ;  which  have  led  the  idealists  to  protest  against  the 
industry  of  explaining  conscious  facts  in  evolutionary  terms.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  earlier  fact  somehow  sets  the  standard  of 
reality  and  of  worth  for  the  entire  series.  In  practice,  though 
not  in  express  formulation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  earlier  stages, 
being  '  causal,'  somehow  are  an  exhaustive  and  adequate  index 
of  reality,  and  that  consequently  all  later  terms  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  reduced  to  equivalent  terms.  It  is  this  supposed 
reduction  of  the  later  into  the  earlier,  that  the  idealist  rightly 
holds  is  not  to  explain  but  to  explain  away ;  not  to  analyze  but 
to  ignore  and  deny. 

The  procedure  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  and  mediaeval 
theories  of  the  universe,  in  assigning  differences  of  value  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  space.  We  have  ceased  regarding  the  celestial 
universe  as  of  higher  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  being  than  the  ter- 
restrial. Homogeneity  of  existence  in  space  has  become  such 
an  integral  part  of  the  working  apparatus  of  the  modern  scien- 
tist that  he  can  hardly  put  himself  into  the  older  attitude. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  quite  likely  to  fall  into  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  fallacy,  when  it  comes  to  time  instead  of  space.  The  earlier 
is  regarded  as  somehow  more  '  real '  than  the  later,  or  as  furnish- 
ing the  quality  in  terms  of  which  the  reality  of  all  the  later  must 
be  stated. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  earlier  in  time 
is  of  greater  value  ;  but  it  is  that  of  method,  not  of  existence. 
That  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  later  terms  of  the  series  in 
too  complicated  and  confused  a  form  to  be  unravelled,  shows  it- 
self in  a  relatively  simple  and  transparent  mode  in  the  earlier 
members.  Their  relative  fewness  and  superficiality  makes  it 
much  easier  to  secure  the  mental  isolation  needful. 

The  fallacy  of  the  standard  character  of  the  earlier  is  so  in- 
trenched and  widespread  that  it  can  hardly  be  dismissed  with 
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brief  mention.  The  simple  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  genetic 
method,  whether  used  in  experimental  or  historical  science,  does 
not  '  derive  '  or  '  deduce  '  a  consequent  from  an  antecedent,  in 
the  sense  of  resolving  it,  or  dissolving  it,  into  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. The  later  fact  in  its  experienced  quality  is  unique,  irresolv- 
able, and  underived.  Water  is  water  with  all  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, after  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  its  generation  as  much  as 
before.  A  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  given 
thing  shows  itself  in  existence,  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  the 
individual  properties  of  that  thing  ;  it  does  not  alter  them.  This 
is  as  true  of  water  or  any  physical  product  as  it  is  of  the  sense  of 
obligation  or  of  any  spiritual  product.  It  is  not  the  quality,  but 
the  coming  into  existence  with  which  science  deals  directly. 
What  is  'derived'  is  just  the  appearance  of  the  quality,  its  emerg- 
ing into  experience.  The  value  of  apprehending  it  in  terms  of  its 
antecedent  conditions  is,  as  repeatedly  stated,  that  of  control : 
intellectual  control — the  ability  to  interpret  both  obviously  allied 
facts  and  divergent  facts,  showing  the  same  modus  operating 
under  different  conditions  ;  and  practical  control,  ability  to  get  or 
to  avoid  an  experience  of  a  given  sort  when  we  desire. 

The  fallacy  assumes  that  the  earlier  datum  has  some  sort  of 
fixity  and  finality  of  its  own.  Even  those  who  assert  most  posi- 
tively that  causation  is  a  simple  matter  of  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, are  still  given  to  speaking  as  if  the  antecedent  supplied 
the  sole  stamp  of  meaning  and  reality  to  the  consequent.  If,  for 
example,  the  earlier  stage  shows  only  social  instincts  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  then,  somehow  or  other,  the  later  manifestations  of 
human  conscience  are  only  animal  instincts  disguised  and  over- 
laid. To  attribute  any  additional  meaning  to  them,  is  an  illusion 
to  be  banished  by  a  proper  scientific  view.  Now,  the  earlier  fact 
is  no  more  a  finished  thing,  or  completely  given  reality,  than  is 
the  later.  Indeed,  the  entire  significance  of  the  experimental 
method  is  that  attention  centers  upon  either  antecedent  or  conse- 
quent simply  because  of  interest  in  a  process.  The  antecedent 
is  of  worth  because  it  defines  one  term  of  the  process  of  becom- 
ing ;  the  consequent  because  it  defines  the  other  term.  Both  are 
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strictly  subordinated  to  the  process  to  which  they  give  terms, 
limits. 

The  analogy  with  the  terms  of  an  algebraic  series  is  more  than 
a  metaphor.  The  earlier  terms  do  not  develop  the  later  ones. 
The  earlier  term  is  just  as  incomprehensible  in  itself  as  is  the 
later  one.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  elements  in  a  problem 
which  is  solved  by  discovering  a  continuous  process  or  course 
which,  individualized  by  the  limiting  terms,  shows  itself  first  in  one 
form  and  then  in  the  other.  The  interest  in  the  generation  of 
water  does  not  terminate  with  the  discovery  of  H2  and  O.  We 
have  also  gained  significant  facts  with  reference  to  the  H2  and  the  O 
in  knowing  that  when  they  come  together  they  give  water.  To 
know  that  about  them  is  to  know  them  through  and  in  a  process, 
exactly  as  analyzing  water  into  them  explains  water  in  genetic 
terms.  Excepting  as  H  and  O  are  known  in  this  '  effect '  (and, 
of  course,  in  other  similar  ones),  they  are  absolutely  unknown — 
they  are  an  algebraic  X  and  Y. 

The  reason  this  matter  is  not  clear  to  the  popular  conscious- 
ness, as  well  as  to  the  expert  writer,  is  because  an  older,  purely 
metaphysical  conception  of  causation  survives,  according  to 
which  the  cause  is  somehow  superior  in  rank  and  excel- 
lence to  the  effect.  The  effects  are  regarded  as  somehow  all 
inside  the  womb  of  cause,  only  awaiting  their  proper  time  to  be 
delivered.  They  are  considered  as  derived  and  secondary,  not 
simply  in  the  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of  existence. 
Materialism  arises  just  out  of  this  fetichlike  worship  of  the  ante- 
cedent. Writers  who  ought  to  know  better  tell  us  that  if  we 
only  had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  'primitive'  state  of  the 
world,  if  we  only  had  some  general  formula  by  which  to  circum- 
scribe it,  we  could  deduce  down  to  its  last  detail  the  entire 
existing  constitution  of  the  world,  life,  and  society.  It  is  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  in  order  to  have  this  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  primitive  phenomena  as  '  cause,'  we  should  have  to  know 
everything  that  has  come  after  as  '  effect.'  We  do  not  know 
what  it  is  as  '  cause '  (that  is  we  do  not  know  it  at  all),  ex- 
cepting as  we  know  it  through  its  'effects.'  The  entire  novel  of 
a  penny-a-liner  may  possibly  be  deduced  from  its  first  chapter, 
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but  hardly  that  of  an  artist.  Our  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  constitution  of  the  stellar  universe  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree in  which  we  are  familiar  with  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  has 
come  since.  So  the  comprehensive  world-formula  about  the 
operation  of  certain  forces  depends  absolutely  upon  the  empirical 
knowledge  that  as  matter  of  fact  certain  results  take  place  when 
certain  conditions  are  present.  The  formula  is  a  mere  summary 
or  shorthand  record  of  the  entire  historical  series — so  much  for 
its  magic  power  in  deduction  and  derivation.  The  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  tautological.  Since  we  know  the  nature  of  the  antecedent 
only  through  the  specific  consequence,  adequate  knowledge  of 
primitive  conditions  can  mean  nothing  else  but  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  surprising 
how  a  priori  the  average  empiricist  becomes  the  moment  he 
takes  himself  to  the  adoration  of  causes.  He  surrenders  his  belief 
in  a  reality  apprehended  through  experience,  in  behalf  of  a  notion 
of  the  superior  metaphysical  excellence  of  what  he  mentally  con- 
structs as  a  bygone  existence.  He  regards  the  later  terms  of  ex- 
perience not  as  real  in  their  experienced  character,  but  as  some- 
thing to  be  deduced  or  derived  from  a  reality  adequately  given 
in  what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  cause. 

So  much  time  has  been  spent  upon  the  fallacy  involved  in 
supposing  that  the  early  forms  of  an  historical  series  are  superior 
to  the  later,  that  before  passing  on  I  must  recur  to  the  propo- 
sition on  its  positive  side.  It  still  remains  true  that  the  statement  j 
of  any  event  or  historical  series,  in  terms  of  its  earlier  members,  \ 
has  an  advantage  for  science  :  its  logical  superiority  consists  in 
presenting  the  matter  in  so  simplified  a  form  that  we  can  detach 
and  grasp  separately  elements  which  are  wholly  lost  in  the  con- 
fused complexity  of  the  mature  phases.  We  can  single  out  a 
particular  fact  from  its  company  of  associates,  and  give  it  more 
exact  and  more  exclusive  attention.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  history  does  for  moral  matters,  for  matters  of  con- 
scious value,  what  experimentation  does  for  physical  things :  it 
gives  control  by  furnishing  relative  isolation. 

This  also  establishes  the  significance  of  the  later  members  of 
the  series.     Starting  with  the  earlier  ones  as   our   clue,  we  can 
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trace  each  successive  degree  of  complication  as  it  introduces 
itself.  Having  found  conditions  operating  historically  by  them- 
selves, we  can  see  what  happens  when  these  conditions  come 
together.  We  can  refer  the  more  complicated  fact  to  the  com- 
bination of  conditions.  Here  we  have  the  counterpart  of  the 
synthetic  recombination,  or  cumulative  method  of  experiment. 
We  put  together  the  separate  threads  coming  from  different 
sources,  and  see  how  they  are  woven  into  a  pattern  so  extensive 
and  minute  as  to  defy  the  analysis  of  direct  inspection. 

We  should  be  prepared,  from  our  foregoing  discussion,  to  see 
how  this  superiority  and  logical  value  is  also  given  ontological 
significance.  Just  as  the  materialist  isolates  and  deifies  the  ear- 
lier term  as  an  exponent  of  reality,  so  the  idealist  deals  with  the 
later  term.  To  him  it  is  the  reality  of  which  the  first  form  is 
simply  the  appearance.  He  contrasts  the  various  members  of  the 
series  as  possessing  different  degrees  of  reality,  the  more  primitive 
being  nearest  zero.  To  him  the  reality  is  somehow  '  latent '  or  '  po- 
tential '  in  the  earlier  forms,  and,  gradually  working  from  within, 
transforms  them  until  it  finds  for  itself  a  fairly  adequate  expres- 
sion. It  is  an  axiom  with  him  that  what  is  evolved  in  the  latest 
form  is  involved  in  the  earliest.  The  later  reality  is,  therefore,  to 
him  the  persistent  reality  in  contrast  with  which  the  first  forms 
are,  if  not  illusions,  at  least  poor  excuses  for  being.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  these  applications  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
to  the  evolutionary  process.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
the  metaphysical  problems  involved,  though  they  are  serious 
enough  :  as  the  notion  that  the  real  somehow  chooses  an  imper- 
fect mode  or  vehicle  of  expression  for  itself,  and  only  after  a  long 
series  of  more  or  less  abortive  attempts  succeeds  in  showing 
itself  as  the  reality.  It  is  enough  for  present  purposes  to  note 
that  we  have  here  simply  a  particular  case  of  the  general  fallacy 
just  discussed — the  emphasis  of  a  particular  term  of  the  series 
at  the  expense  of  the  process  operative  in  reference  to  all 
terms. 

Both  the  earlier  and  the  later  are  simply  limits  which  define 
the  process  in  question.  They  are  the  framework  which  gives  it 
outline  ;  they  are  the  terms  which  characterize  the  problem  to  be 
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attacked.  The  introduction  of  more  detailed  intermediate  terms, 
together  with  a  statement  of  their  exact  temporal  and  quantita- 
tive relations  to  each  other,  fill  out  the  outline.  They  give  us 
finally  a  complete  whole,  constituted  by  members  standing  in 
orderly  and  consecutive  relations  to  each  other. 

Just  as  experiment  transforms  a  brute  physical  fact  into  a  rel- 
atively luminous  series  of  changes,  so  evolutionary  method  ap- 
plied to  a  moral  fact  does  not  leave  us  either  with  a  mere  animal 
instinct  on  one  side,  or  with  the  spiritual  categoric  imperative  on 
the  other.  It  reveals  to  us  a  single  continuing  process  in  which 
both  animal  instinct  and  the  sense  of  duty  have  their  place.  It 
puts  us  in  possession  of  a  concrete  whole. 

The  analogy  with  modern  biological  interests  is  significant. 
There  was  a  time  when  units  of  fixed  structure  seemed  alone  to 
have  importance.  They,  by  simple  physical  juxtaposition  and 
combination,  were  supposed  to  account  for  all  more  complex 
forms  and  functions.  For  logical  purposes  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  these  units  are  '  cells '  with  relation  to  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  or  brain  '  centers '  with  reference  to  certain  neural  func- 
tions. Some  peculiar  property  was  supposed  to  be  resident  in 
these  units,  which  somehow  controlled  or  explained  other  activi- 
ties and  structures.  Now,  morphology  is  ceasing  to  lord  it 
over  physiology  ;  and  physiology  is  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
certain  functions.  It  is  a  chemico-physical  process  operating 
wherever  we  have  organized  structure  and  the  performance  of 
function  that  is  the  subject  of  scientific  attention.  The  problem 
is  to  discover  and  analyze  this  process,  and  then  trace  its  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operation  as  it  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  ;  these  conditions  being  stated  definitely  through  ex- 
perimental control.  Just  as  the  biologist  is  surrendering  the 
attempt  to  locate  his  reality  in  one  spot  rather  than  another,  in 
the  cell  as  such,  or  the  brain  center  as  such,  so  the  moralist 
must  cease  trying  to  find  the  key  to  his  problem  in  the  animal 
instinct  as  such  ;  and  as  the  biologist  has  ceased  taking  a  function 
as  ultimate  and  self-explanatory,  so  the  moralist  must  cease  dis- 
cussing the  refined  moral  consciousness  of  civilization  as  final. 
He  must  turn  to  the  moralizing  process  which  operates  con- 
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tinuously,  and  endeavor  to  account  for  its  different  manifestations 
under  differentials  of  condition  historically  presented. 

This  whole  matter  may  indeed  be  summed  up  in  terms  of  the 
conception  of  causation.  If  we  assume  the  meaning  of  this  notion 
to  be  a  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  we  cannot  play 
fast  and  loose  with  it.  The  cause  is  not  merely  an  antecedent ; 
it  is  what  it  is  as  antecedent,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  real 
when  severed  from  that  which  succeeds  it.  The  same  holds  of 
the  consequent — it  is  what  it  is  only  as  a  term  in  the  series.  But 
we  do  more  than  place  the  antecedent  and  consequent.  We  get 
the  continuous  reality.  And  then  the  entire  series,  the  defined 
and  historic  event,  is  itself  employed  to  interpret  and  construct 
a  larger  realm  of  experience.  Through  the  series  we  better  ap- 
prehend the  universe.  It  is  that  which  is  characterized  by  and 
through  such  a  history.  The  historic  consequence  is  a  predicate 
of  a  new  subject. 

We  get  a  more  thorough  and  adequate  experience  of  the  ante- 
cedents, H  and  O,  and  of  the  consequent,  water,  in  finding  out 
how  water  is  generated.  But  we  do  not  stop  at  this  point.  The 
entire  sequence  to  which  both  antecedence  and  consequence  be- 
long, becomes  an  important  factor  in  realizing  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  such  an  event  takes  place.  Our  drama  becomes 
in  turn  a  significant  episode  in  a  larger  drama.  So  in  moral 
matters  we  comprehend  both  the  animal  instinct  and  the  human 
categorical  imperative  when  we  place  them  as  limiting  terms  of  a 
single  continuous  history.  But  over  and  above  this,  we  under- 
stand better  the  universe,  knowing  that  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be 
marked  by  such  a  history.  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  more 
ultimate  judgment,  made  possible  by  the  evolutionary  method, 
that  we  see  how  limited  is  the  view  that  tells  us  that  history  can 
only  speak  of  certain  external  things  that  have  happened  to  mor- 
ality ;  can  trace  its  outward  fortunes,  but  reveal  nothing  of  its 
nature.  It  shows  us  morality  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
the  universe  ;  in  the  situations  that  demand  it. 

Having  found  in  the  apprehension  of  process,  the  reality  which 
eludes  us  when  we  look  for  it  either  in  earlier  or  later  terms,  we 
have  to  be  careful  to  avoid  a  further  error,  viz  :  the  confusion  of 
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continuity  of  process  with  identity  of  content.  The  following  quo- 
tation illustrates  the  error  to  which  I  refer  :  "  We  may  raise  the 
single  inductive  inquiry,  What  acts  have  men  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  considered  right  or  wrong  respectively,  and  what  acts 
have  some  considered  right  or  indifferent  and  others  wrong  ? 
Tables  of  agreement  and  difference  can  be  drawn  up  to  show 
what  mankind  at  least  has  regarded  as  the  essential  content  of 
the  moral  law.  ...  For  the  rich  harvest  which  this  treatment 
of  the  moral  field  is  sure  to  yield,  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the 
spirit  of  science  has  exorcised  the  spirit  of  speculation  from  our 
contending  schools  of  ethics  "  (Schurman,  The  Ethical  Import 
of  Darwinism,  pp.  205,  206).  "  The  science  of  historical  ethics  is 
still  too  young  to  have  established  what  moral  principles  are 
ultimate  and  fundamental — that  is,  what  principles  man  every- 
where and  at  all  times  has  considered  binding"  (Ibid.,  p.  255). 

The  implication  of  the  quotations  is  that  the  scientific  method 
is  concerned  with  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  common  and  un- 
changing content — that  it  is  on  the  lookout  for  some  duty  or 
duties  that  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  as 
equally  binding.  I  seize  upon  this  conception  because  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near  the  proposition  just  presented  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  indicate  the  difference  between  them.  I  have  insisted  that  the 
scientific  method  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  a  common 
and  continuous  process,  and  that  this  can  be  determined  only  his- 
torically. The  notion  now  propounded  is  that  science  is  con- 
cerned with  a  common  content  or  structure  of  beliefs,  and  this  \ 
can  be  apprehended  historically.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  it  is 
identity  of  content  which  is  important,  either  theoretically  or 
practically.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  of  comparison  and 
abstraction  which  leaves  us  with  simply  a  fixed  common  element 
apart  from  all  diversity  and  variety,  gives  a  mere  caput  mortuum, 
rigidly  static,  arbitrary,  a  residuum  without  explanation.  Prac- 
tically, it  gives  us  no  leverage  for  what  is  the  most  important 
thing — control. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  other  historical  sciences  have  passed 
through  a  'comparative'  period  in  which  the  discovery  of  a 
common  element  of  structure  was  taken  to  be  the  object  of  search  ; 
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but  the  other  sciences  have  left  that  point  of  view  far  behind. 
The  comparative  anatomist  knows  very  well  that  external  simi- 
larity is  no  guarantee  of  identity  of  function,  or  of  homologous 
organs  ;  and  that  like  functions  may  be  exercised  through  modes 
of  structure  which  externally  are  characterized  by  the  most  pro- 
found and  extensive  differences.  The  same  is  true  of  the  com- 
parative philologist.  It  is  only  in  the  region  of  consciousness, 
in  discussing  myths,  rites,  institutions,  and  moral  practices,  that 
the  idea  persists  that  the  important  thing  is  to  hit  upon  some 
structure  which  is  everywhere  alike.  The  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  biological  and  quasi-biological  sciences  is  sure 
to  take  place  in  the  social  sciences  as  well.  What  the  biologist 
instinctively  searches  for  (given  as  data  a  variety  of  different  forms 
or  species,  with  the  problem  of  tracing  their  relationship)  is  first 
a  common  ancestor.  This  furnishes  a  point  of  departure  and 
supplies  one  limiting  term  of  the  series  under  consideration. 
The  present  differentiated  forms  furnish  the  other  limiting  term. 
The  problem  is  to  discover  the  single  process  which,  operat- 
ing under  definitely  different  conditions,  has  manifested  itself  in 
these  specifically  different  outward  forms.  Knowledge  of  dif- 
ferences is  just  as  important  as  that  of  the  generic  identity  of 
the  process.  The  function  of  locomotion  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
excepting  as  we  can  trace  and  define  its  performance  through 
environmental  conditions  that  give  rise  equally  to  the  legless 
snake,  the  fins  of  the  fish,  the  wings  of  the  bird,  and  the  legs 
of  the  quadruped.  It  is  only  through  insight  into  diversifica- 
tion that  the  hold  upon  the  process  becomes  vital  and  con- 
crete. Similarly  in  morals.  Supposing  (which  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case)  that  an  identical  belief  regarding  the  duty  of 
parental  care,  or  of  conjugal  fidelity,  could  be  discovered  in  human 
societies  at  all  times  and  places.  This  would  throw  no  light 
whatsoever  upon  the  scientific  significance  of  that  phenomenon. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  historical  facts 
might  throw  great  light  upon  the  ethics  of  family  relations,  ex- 
hibited in  complete  neglect  of  children  as  well  as  in  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  their  welfare,  and  in  all  stages  of  regard  and 
disregard  of  personal  faithfulness  as  between  husband  and  wife. 
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The  very  differences  of  belief  become  significant  when  they  can 
be  referred  to  varying  conditions  which  have  brought  them  about. 

Just  one  word  on  the  practical  side.  The  common  and  rigidly 
fixed  content  gives  no  help  regarding  the  future.  It  gives  no 
indication  of  the  method  of  progress  in  any  desired  direction. 
There  is  no  way  of  turning  it  over  into  a  mode  of  control  of 
future  experience,  either  in  corporate  action  or  individual  educa- 
tion. It  is  just  a  bare  isolated  final  fact.  If  any  use  at  all  could 
be  made  of  it,  the  tendency  would  be  to  lower  the  working 
standard  of  moral  action  in  all  more  advanced  societies.  By 
hypothesis,  it  furnishes  only  the  duty  which  is  common  to  the 
lowest  with  the  highest.  The  essence  of  moral  struggle  and  of 
moral  progress  lies,  however,  precisely  in  that  region  where  sec- 
tions of  society,  or  groups  of  individuals,  are  becoming  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  ideals  of  a  higher  and  more  generalized 
order  than  those  recognized  in  the  past.  To  fix  upon  that  which 
has  been  believed  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  "  as  the  essential 
content  of  the  moral  law,"  would  give  practical  morality  a  tre- 
mendous set-back. 

The  previous  discussion  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  The 
object  of  science  is  primarily  to  give  intellectual  control — that  is, 
ability  to  interpret  phenomena — and  secondarily,  practical  control 
— that  is,  ability  to  secure  desirable  and  avoid  undesirable  future 
experiences.  Second,  experiment  accomplishes  this  in  physical 
sciences.  It  takes  an  unanalyzed  total  fact  which  in  its  totality 
must  simply  be  accepted  at  its  face  value,  and  shows  the  exact 
and  exclusive  conditions  of  its  origin.  By  this  means  it  takes  it 
out  of  its  opaque  isolation  and  gives  it  meaning  by  presenting  it 
as  a  distinct  and  yet  related  part  of  a  larger  historic  continuum. 
Third,  the  discovery  of  the  process  becomes  at  once  an  instrument 
for  the  interpretation  of  other  facts  which  are  explainable  by  refer- 
ence to  the  process  operating  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
Fourth,  the  significance  of  conscious  or  spiritual  values  cannot 
be  made  out  by  direct  inspection,  nor  yet  by  direct  physical  dis- 
section and  recomposition.  They  are,  therefore,  outside  the 
scope  of  science  except  so  far  as  amenable  to  historic  method. 
Fifth,  history  gives  us  these  facts  in  process  of  becoming  or 
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generation  ;  the  earlier  terms  of  the  series  provide  us  with  a 
simplification  which  is  the  counterpart  of  isolation  in  physical 
experiment ;  each  successive  later  term  answers  the  purpose  of 
synthetic  recombination  under  increasingly  complex  conditions. 
Sixth,  a  complete  historical  account  of  the  development  of  any 
ethical  idea  or  practice  would  not  only  enable  us  to  interpret 
both  its  cruder  and  more  mature  forms,  but — what  is  even  more 
important — would  give  us  insight  into  the  operations  and  condi- 
tions which  make  for  morality,  and  thus  afford  us  intellectual  tools 
for  attacking  other  moral  facts.  Seventh,  in  analogy  with  the 
results  flowing  in  physical  sciences  from  intellectual  control,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  successful  execution  of 
this  mode  of  approach  would  yield  also  fruit  in  practical  control  : 
that  is,  knowledge  of  means  by  which  individual  and  corporate 
conduct  might  be  modified  in  desirable  directions.  If  we  get 
knowledge  of  a  process  of  generation,  we  get  knowledge  of  how 
to  proceed  in  getting  a  desired  result. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  paper  simply  to  show  that  either 
morality  must  remain  outside  the  sphere  of  science,  or  be  ap- 
proached and  attacked  by  the  historical  method.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  '  necessity '  of  this  method.  It  still  remains 
open  to  an  objector  to  take  the  first  of  the  alternatives,  and  hold 
that  morality  is  not  open  to  any  sort  of  scientific  treatment,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  its  existence  as  morality  that  it  should  not 
be  so  treated.  In  other  words,  I  have  not  as  yet  discussed  di- 
rectly the  question  of  what  the  bearing  of  the  application  of  the 
historical  method,  as  scientific  mode  of  approach,  is  upon  the 
value  or  validity  of  distinctively  moral  phenomena.  To  that 
problem,  accordingly,  my  next  article  will  be  devoted.  What^ 
does  this  method  do  for  morality  as  morality,  and  how  ?  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  method  not  only  does  not  destroy  dis- 
tinctively ethical  values,  but  that  it  supplies  them  with  an  added 
sanction. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  VALUE  SERIES. 

PART  I. 

THROUGHOUT  the  history  of  philosophy  the  great  system- 
atic conceptions  of  value  have  been  animated  by  one  of  two 
not  uncertain  motifs.  Either  the  good  is  identified  with  the  real, 
i.  e.f  values  are  conceived  to  flow  out  of  the  metaphysical  deter- 
mination of  the  real  ;  or  the  ethical  consciousness,  having  deter- 
mined its  values,  proceeds  to  identify  the  real  with  these.  Spinoza's 
system  is  a  typical  example  of  the  first  of  these  methods,  and  its 
inadequate  treatment  of  ethical  values  is  a  significant  consequence 
of  his  procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato's  ethical  idealism  is 
forced  to  find  in  the  phenomena  of  the  real  world  the  values  with 
which  he  comes  to  his  problem.  In  both  cases  fundamental 
difficulties  ensue.  The  latter  procedure  involves  the  discovery  of 
degrees  of  reality  to  correspond  to  the  grades  of  value  ;  while  the 
method  which  starts  with  a  determination  of  the  real,  and  there- 
from deduces  its  concepts  of  value,  is  prone  to  deny  the  degrees 
of  value  affirmed  by  the  valuing  consciousness.  In  either  case, 
the  thinker  is  likely  to  be  left  with  a  stock  of  illusions — in  the  one 
case,  values  which  remain  ungrounded  ;  in  the  other,  grades  of 
reality  which  turn  out  to  be  illusory. 

Now,  despite  the  advance  in  detail  of  treatment,  these  two 
methods  have  remained  relatively  constant  in  the  history  of 
thought.  It  is  maintained,  according  to  the  latter  method,  that 
to  the  consciousness  of  value  there  must  correspond  a  moral 
world  order,  the  detailed  working  out  of  which  constitutes  a 
ground  or  sanction  for  the  values  of  the  individual.  The  prin- 
ciple of  '  equivalence  in  values '  in  the  subjective  consciousness, 
it  is  thought,  can  be  seen  working  itself  out  in  the  objec- 
tive world  order  in  an  eternal  principle  of  justice.  The  princi- 
ple of  infinite  'increase  of  value,'  which  is  a  cardinal  postu- 
late of  the  individual  order  of  values,  it  is  held,  manifests 
itself  equally  in  the  objective  social  order.  Thus  certain  forms 
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of  idealism,  eliminating  the  temporal  moment,  or  minimizing 
the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  self  and  its 
individual  value  series  is  phenomenally  a  process  in  time  occupy- 
ing but  a  moment  in  the  larger  world  order,  seek  to  sanction  or 
ground  this  individual  series  in  the  larger  world  process.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  even  if  Green's  famous  fifth  chapter  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Prolegomena  represents  the  ideal  truth  of  hu- 
man progress,  even  if,  despite  temporal  mutations  in  values, 
there  are  certain  ones  ultimately  permanent,  such  a  view  never- 
theless ignores  the  essential  problem  of  any  individual  self  at  any 
given  time  in  history.  For  it  ignores  the  mutations  of  value  due 
to  causal  and  economic  laws,  and  it  is  precisely  with  these  muta- 
tions that  the  individual  consciousness  must  be  concerned  if  it  is 
to  get  its  sanction,  in  any  sense,  out  of  the  objective  series  or 
world  order.  The  system  of  social  values  is  a  vast  one,  and, 
though  its  general  direction  may  perhaps  be  metaphysically  con- 
ceived as  in  the  direction  of  the  attainment  of  permanent  values 
and  of  infinite  increase  of  value,  yet  its  actual  curve  shows  many 
depressions,  and  it  may  be  in  one  of  these  depressions  that  the  en- 
tire individual  series  runs  its  course.  The  individual  must  express 
his  meaning,  affirm  his  values ;  and  the  problem  remains  to  dis- 
cover to  what  extent  the  social  objective  series,  abstracted  as  a 
system  of  nature  in  time,  admits  of  this  expression,  this  affirmation. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  phenomenal  applications 
in  time,  of  the  principles  of  the  individual  value  series,  may  in- 
volve contradictions  which  argue  for  a  relative  indifference  of  the 
two  series  to  each  other. 

The  other  method  of  procedure  approaches  the  problem,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  reverse  order.  It  starts  with  the  system  of 
nature  and  its  laws,  with  the  real  in  its  deterministic  aspect,  and 
seeks  to  reduce  the  values  of  the  individual  to  aspects  or  phases 
of  these  laws.  Such  meanings  or  values  as  it  does  not  find 
therein  realized  it  calls  illusory.  Now,  while  not  differing  in 
principle  from  the  earlier  doctrines  of  the  relativity  of  values, 
more  recent  theories  of  value  have  developed  certain  details  of 
formulation,  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  general 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social  value 
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series.  The  monistic  tendency  in  science  has  sought  in  turn  to 
show  that  objective  social  values  are  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  economic  values,  and  that  economic  laws  are  but  aspects  of 
larger  biological  processes.  Such  thinkers  as  Simmel  and 
Ehrenfels  look  upon  the  principles  of  marginal  and  final  utility 
as  applicable  directly  to  objective  social  values.  For  value  is  de- 
termined by  affective  dispositions,  and  with  the  empirical  modifica- 
tions of  these  occur  mutations  of  value.  Since  the  affective  and 
volitional  dispositions  corresponding  to  social  and  ethical  goods, 
are  subject  to  the  same  physiological  and  psychological  laws  as 
those  corresponding  to  economic  goods,  ethical  valuation  is  sub- 
ject to  laws  analogous  to  those  that  rule  in  the  economic  sphere. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  any  given  phenomenal  value,  as 
an  objective  value  in  the  social  order,  is  a  function  of  objective 
forces  abstracted  from  the  valuing  selves,  like  the  abstractions, 
'supply'  and  '  demand'  in  economics.  As  such,  the  value  is  part 
of  a  system  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conceived,  as  in  any 
way  permanent  or  absolute.  Any  given  phenomenal  value,  e.  g. 
the  social  worth  set  upon  a  virtuous  disposition  of  the  will,  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  objective  social  order,  cannot  conceivably 
have  its  nature  described  in  terms  of  a  progressive,  irreversible 
series  of  values,  as,  for  instance,  an  approximation  of  the  virtue 
to  the  absolute  by  a  progressive  growth  in  extension  and  inten- 
sion, as  described  by  Green.  Any  given  worth,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  phenomenal  and  depends  upon  these  phenomenal  con- 
ditions, is  subject  to  the  principle  of  limiting  value.  All  social 
ethical  values  have  a  reversible  serial  order.  They  rise  and  de- 
cline. If  we  could,  so  to  speak,  cut  a  cross  section  through  the 
social  consciousness  at  any  time,  just  as  in  a  cross  section  of 
the  individual  consciousness  we  find  some  states  appearing, 
others  in  the  center  of  consciousness,  and  still  others  just  dis- 
appearing, so  in  the  social  consciousness  we  should  find  three 
classes  of  values,  those  that  are  aspiring,  those  that  are  normal, 
and  still  others  that  are  outlived.  It  follows  that,  though  the 
more  general  and  abstract  worths — such  as  the  moral  activities 
that  are  described  by  the  virtues — may  have  indefinitely  longer 
periods  of  endurance,  there  are,  nevertheless,  no  values,  in  any 
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sense  absolute,  to  be  found  in  the  social  order.  As  a  consequence, 
the  principle  of  '  infinite  increase  of  value '  finds  no  objective  ex- 
pression in  the  social  series.  The  individual  value  series  finds  in 
the  social  order,  as  a  system  of  nature,  no  ground,  no  sanction 
for  making  absolute  any  given  worth  ;  in  fact,  any  attempt  to 
apply  any  such  conception  leads  to  contradictions.  Nor  does 
the  principle  of  '  equivalence  of  value  '  which  underlies  the  con- 
cept of  justice,  get  any  sanction  in  the  objective  order,  con- 
ceived as  a  system  of  nature. 

Now,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  method  continues, 
that  the  inner  meaning  of  the  ethical  Self,  as  an  individual  series, 
is  this  progression  in  the  direction  of  infinite  increase  of  value,  it 
could  not  possibly  apply  its  principle  to  any  particular  phenomenal 
social  value  without  developing  contradictions.  Let  us  first  con- 
ceive this  increase  of  value  in  terms  of  the  universalization  of  an 
idea,  or  of  an  affective  or  volitional  disposition.  No  matter  how 
general  or  abstract  this  valued  disposition  or  idea  be  conceived,  its 
universalization  has  only  subjective  value.  When  introduced  into 
the  objective  causal  nexus,  its  universalization  would  destroy  its 
value,  just  as  surely  as  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  a  good  de- 
stroys or  diminishes  the  economic  value  of  the  same.  Thus, 
while  altruism,  because  of  our  constitutional  lack  of  it,  as 
an  attitude  of  an  individual  might  be  conceived  as  increased  in- 
definitely, yet  as  a  good  in  society,  its  value  rests  upon  the  lack 
of  it,  and  its  increase  indefinitely  would  of  necessity  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  egoism  as  a  virtue.  This,  Meinong  expresses  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  Steigerungs-fdhiger  and  nicht-Steigerungs- 
fdhiger  Altruismus.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better  for  a  purely 
material  interpretation  of  this  principle  in  terms  of  increase  of 
pleasure.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  contin- 
uous increase  of  pleasure  with  its  equality  of  distribution,  a 
difficulty  which  hedonism  always  meets  when  it  attempts  to  do 
justice  to  the  inner  meanings  of  the  ethical  subject,  the  more 
fundamental  difficulty  arises,  namely,  whether  natural  laws  make 
conceivable  any  real  increase  of  pleasure  in  the  social  series, 
whether  all  our  activity  is  not  rather  concerned  with  its  redistri- 
bution. Does  not  then,  Simmel  asks,  our  attempt  to  apply  any 
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such  subjective  principle  of  increase  of  value  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject of  value  in  the  social  consciousness  turn  out  to  be  irrational, 
illusory  ? 

We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate  problem  of 
methodology.  The  problem  in  its  simplest  form  is  this  :  What- 
ever a  value  may  be  for  an  individual,  whatever  may  be  the 
grounds  of  his  valuation,  whatever  of  absolute  and  infinite  mean- 
ing it  may  for  him  seem  to  contain,  must  it  not,  as  soon  as  it 
takes  its  place  as  a  phenomenon,  as  a  function  of  forces  of  valua- 
tion, conceived  as  part  of  an  external  system  of  nature,  follow 
causal  laws,  and  thus  suffer  a  fate  which  is  for  him  irrational  or 
in  some  sense  meaningless  and  indifferent  ?  In  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  reflections,  either  this  question  may  be  asked,  or  the 
alternative  one,  viz.,  whether  the  postulates  of  absolute  objective 
values  and  of  infinite  increase  of  value  which  characterize  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  are  not  from  the  larger  point  of  view  of  the 
system  of  nature,  illusory.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  is 
clearly  accepted  by  Ehrenfels.  Even  in  the  subject  an  indefinite 
increase  of  a  given  phenomenal  value,  say  a  virtuous  disposition, 
is  impossible  on  account  of  the  working  of  these  laws  which  we 
have  been  considering.  Nay  more — even  the  power  of  valuing 
itself,  as  a  function,  is  limited  by  the  economy  of  the  nervous 
system  to  modifications  of  which  the  affective  dispositions  must 
ultimately  be  reduced,  and  from  which  the  laws  of  mutation  of 
values  spring.  As  valuation  involves  energy,  and  the  nervous 
energy  is  limited,  the  increase  of  the  sense  of  value  is  itself  limited. 
All  absolute  valuation  of  an  individual  Ehrenfels  conceives  as 
springing  out  of  an  aesthetic  isolation  of  the  individual,  which  may 
have  a  utility  for  the  social  order,  but  which  has  no  ultimate 
epistemological  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thinkers,  such  as  Simmel,  who  find  in  this  unique  characteristic 
of  the  individual  value  series,  its  postulate  of  infinite  increase  of 
value,  a  relative  truth.  While  unable,  in  view  of  their  recogni- 
tion of  these  laws  which  govern  the  fate  of  objective  social  values 
and  the  mutations  of  value  that  follow,  to  conceive  of  the  subject 
applying  its  inmost  meaning  to  any  given  phenomenal  content 
of  social  value,  nevertheless  they  believe  that  there  may  be  an 
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indefinite  increase  of  energy  of  valuation  in  the  subject.  The 
moral  end  cannot  be  formulated  in  terms  of  any  social  content, 
however  abstract,  but  only  in  terms  of  the  function  of  the  subject. 
The  imperative,  though  an  irreducible  characteristic  of  the  individ- 
ual value  series,  cannot  be  applied  in  any  absolute  sense  to  any 
given  social  content  without  involving  contradictions.  Yet  this 
imperative  character  of  the  individual  value  series  expresses  itself 
in  continuous  Zweck-setzung,  however  phenomenal  and  ephem- 
eral the  particular  ends  may  be,  and  in  this  very  function  the 
essence  of  individual  morality  is  found.  Inner  valuation  occu- 
pies the  unique  position  of  getting  its  content  out  of  reality,  but 
at  the  same  time,  of  forever  negating  the  real  in  favor  of  new 
values  which  in  turn  determine  reality  itself.1  So  also  Krueger 
sees  in  the  mere  functional  end  of  "  highest  possible  energy  of 
valuation,"  independent  of  content,  the  essence  of  the  ethical  life. 

We  have  considered  thus  at  length  these  two  possible  meth- 
ods of  determining  values,  their  consequences  and  difficulties,  in 
order  that  we  may  properly  understand  and  estimate  a  third  pos- 
sible position,  which  is  receiving  recognition  at  the  present  time. 
We  have,  accordingly,  contrasted  the  individual  series  of  the  Self, 
and  its  peculiar  meaning  as  a  progressive  irreversible  series  with 
reference  to  an  imperative  absolute,  with  the  reversible  serial  order, 
which  characterizes  the  life  history  of  any  phenomenal  content  of 
social  valuation,  in  order  that  we  may  raise  the  question  whether, 
instead  of  being  related  as  mutually  supplementary  or  contradic- 
tory, these  series  may  not  indeed  be  in  some  sense  mutually 
indifferent.  The  system  of  objective  values,  conceived  as  a  sys- 
tem of  nature,  has  shown  itself  in  certain  respects  refractory 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  principles  of  individual  valuation,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  individual  seeks  in  the  system  of  nature  a 
sanction  for  the  absolute  moment  in  his  sense  of  value.  May 
there  not  be  a  sense  in  which  they  are  mutually  indifferent  to 
each  other? 

A  certain  pragmatic  indifference  of  the  individual  sense  ot 
value  to  the  consequences  of  a  deterministic  science  is  in  the  air. 
Those  who  have  read  Maeterlinck's  essays  on  justice2  have 

1Simmel,  Einleitung  in  die  Moral-  Wissenschaft,  Vol.  II,  p.  310. 

2  Among  others,  "  The  Mystery  of  Justice,"  North  Am.  Review,  Jan.,  1902. 
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doubtless  been  impressed  with  this  effort  of  the  dramatic  sense 
to  free  itself  from  the  old  objective  and  quasi-physical  concept 
of  justice,  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  so  much  of  the  tragic. 
Having  given  up  the  idea  of  an  objective,  social,  or  metaphysical 
justice,  he  takes  refuge  in  an  inner  mystical  conception  which 
makes  justice  indifferent  to  the  system  of  nature.  But  this  con- 
ception, that  the  indifference  of  nature  to  the  ethical  values  of  the 
individual  Self  may  be  made  an  hypothesis  upon  which  to  con- 
struct an  idealistic  theory  of  values,  has  actually  received  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  most 
modern  philosophy  of  value.  Nietzsche  and  GuyaUj  different  as 
are  the  values  which  they  succeed  in  finally  affirming,  are  at  one 
on  this  fundamental  point,  that  what  are  illusions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  system  of  nature  are,  in  the  system  of  values,  funda- 
mentally true.  The  usefulness  of  these  values  for  life  is  their 
ultimate  test.  Indifferent  to  the  causality  of  history  and  nature 
alike,  and  also  to  the  social  values  which  this  social  system  has  pro- 
duced, the  individual  subject  of  values  is  to  find  in  the  nature  of 
his  own  series  its  sufficient  reason  and  justification.  But  while 
Nietzsche's  pragmatic  affirmation  of  this  doctrine  represents  a 
significant  undercurrent  in  thought,  Guyau's  formulation  is  of 
more  importance  for  our  study,  because  he  brings  the  problem 
down  to  the  plane  of  an  epistemological  examination  of  the 
valuing  consciousness  itself.  In  his  study  of  morality,1  he  ex- 
amines, in  turn,  the  optimistic  and  pessimistic  views  of  the  world 
order,  as  hypothetical  bases  of  ethical  values.  He  concludes 
that  neither  of  these,  were  it  capable  of  rational  proof,  as  it  is 
not,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  theory  of  the  system  of  nature  objec- 
tively viewed,  a  sufficient  ground  for  ethical  values. 

In  consequence  of  contradictions  similar  to  those  discussed 
above,  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  "  indifference  of 
ethical  values  to  the  system  of  nature."  The  sanction  of  the 
individual's  ethical  values  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  concrete 
activity  of  life  itself,  in  life  not  viewed  as  a  phenomenon  to  be 
judged  externally  as  part  of  a  system  of  nature,  but  as  containing 

1  Esquise  d'une  moral  sans  obligation  ni  sanction,  Bk.  I,  Chap.  3;  Bk.  Ill, 
Chap.  I. 
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in  itself  its  own  principle  of  valuation,  its  own  sufficiency.  The 
consequence  of  this  principle  of  indifference  is  the  banishment 
from  the  sphere  of  ethical  values  of  the  principles  of  causal  sanc- 
tion and  of  distributive  justice.  In  so  far  as  under  these  rubrics 
the  system  of  nature  is  conceived  to  be  the  source  of  sanction  of 
individual  ethical  values,  our  conception  is  in  error.  There  is 
no  immediate  bond,  either  causal  or  rational,  between  ethical 
values  as  values  and  social  values  as  part  of  a  system  of 
nature.  Having  handed  over  to  a  morally  indifferent  nature, 
manifesting  itself  in  economic  laws,  all  the  truth  there  is  in  the 
quantitative  conceptions  of  causal  sanction  and  distributive  justice, 
he  seeks  to  construct  out  of  the  inner  dialectic  of  the  processes  of 
life  itself,  as  a  more  ultimate  reality  than  the  abstractions  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  its  own  sufficient  reason.  This  inner  norm,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fate  of  values  in  the  system  of  nature,  is  found  in 
increased  intensity  of  life,  volitional,  emotional,  and  intellectual, 
which  has  as  its  correlative  and  condition  the  most  complete 
expansion.  In  interpreting  individual  value  as  a  function  of 
activity,  and  indeed  as  a  function  of  these  two  processes  of  in- 
tensity and  expansion,  he  does  not,  it  is  to  be  observed,  conceive 
of  intensity  and  expansion  as  related  to  each  other  as  in  the 
logic  of  formal  thought,  nor  yet  as  the  intensity  and  exten- 
sity  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  economy  of  material  goods. 
They  do  not  vary  inversely  but  directly.  Guyau  clearly  conceives 
of  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  increase  of  sympathy  both  in  in- 
tensity and  extension,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  aesthetic 
values,  without  the  point  of  satiety,  of  an  indefinite  increase  of 
social  synergy.  This  position  is  similar  to  that  taken  by  Tarde  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Revue  Philosophique,  where  he  argues  for 
an  indefinite  increase  of  energy  of  social  belief  and  confidence, 
as  possible  through  the  development  of  aesthetic  goods  in  which 
satisfaction  is  not  limited  by  the  economic  laws  of  consumption. 
That  which  interests  us  in  this  doctrine  of  Guyau  is  his  effort 
to  recognize  the  characteristic  law  of  the  Self's  individual  value 
series,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the  causal  principles 
that  rule  the  social  value  series  when  abstracted  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  nature.  This  characteristic  law  he  defines  as  a  con- 
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comitant  increase  in  both  intensity  and  expansion  of  life,  of  the 
volitional  and  affective  dispositions  of  the  subject.  The  sufficient 
reason  of  this  individual  series,  if  sufficient  reason  it  may  be 
called,  consists  precisely  in  this  function.  No  value  of  the  sub- 
ject can  find  its  sanction  in  the  content  of  the  social  series.  The 
fate  of  no  objective  value  can  essentially  affect  the  significance  of 
the  subject's  value  series.  The  theory  expressly  discards  all  ob- 
jective sanction  whether  causal  or  rational.  Now,  whatever  may 
be  the  arguments  for  abandoning  the  conception  of  objective 
sanctions,  they  can  all  be  traced  back  to  contradictions  which 
arise  necessarily  out  of  the  attempt  to  carry  principles  of  inner 
valuation  over  into  the  objective  series  conceived  as  a  system  of 
nature.  An  examination  of  these  principles  from  a  more  logical 
point  of  view  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  epistemological 
meaning  of  a  theory  of  indifference. 

The  evaluating  consciousness  discloses  two  principles  of  valua- 
tion, '  equivalence  of  value,'  and  '  increase  of  value.'  An  act 
of  volition  may  get  its  ground  or  sanction  by  establishing  an 
equivalence  of  value  between  the  act  and  some  already  accepted 
value.  This  equivalence  may  be  conceived  as  being  established 
merely  between  processes  of  the  subject,  as  for  instance,  equiva- 
lence in  the  intension  and  extension  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  or  as 
an  equivalence  between  a  subjective  and  an  objective  value. 
There  is  also  a  second  aspect  of  the  sanctioning  consciousness 
which  consists  in  the  imputation  of  increase  of  value  to  the  will- 
ing subject,  or  his  states  of  consciousness,  on  the  assumption  of 
the  possibility  of  continuous  increase  of  value.  Now,  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  conceiving  these  principles  of  sanction  as 
depending  for  their  meaning  and  their  realization  upon  the 
causal  constitution  of  the  objective  social  value  series,  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  general  terms.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principle  of  '  equivalence  of  values,'  if  it  contemplates  the  es- 
tablishment of  equivalences  between  individual  and  social  values, 
therefore,  objective,  causal,  sanction  and  distributive  justice,  in- 
volves the  reduction  of  both  series  to  an  abstract  quantitative  or 
logical  middle  term.  Both  of  the  classical  doctrines  of  sanction 
follow  this  procedure.  The  hedonistic  doctrine  seeks  to  find  in 
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the  abstraction  of  a  quantitatively  determinable  pleasure-con- 
tinuum the  middle  term  to  which  it  may  reduce  the  values  of 
each  series.  The  rationalistic  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  get  an  objective  measure  which  shall  establish  an  equiva- 
lence between  subjective  and  objective  values,  conceives  of  the 
external  order  as  a  system  of  rational  universals,  and  determines 
the  degree  of  inner  value  by  the  extent  to  which  compulsory 
universals  are  present  in  consciousness.  It  is  clear  that  in  either 
case  we  have  to  do  with  an  abstraction,  which,  in  order  to  get 
a  common  term  for  the  two  different  series,  ignores  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  subjective  series.  In  the  interests  of  the  quantita- 
tive conception,  hedonism  abstracts  from  the  second,  inner,  aspect 
of  the  valued  states  of  the  subject,  namely,  their  breadth  and  depth 
in  the  personality,  the  extent  to  which  they  implicate  the  entire 
experience  of  the  subject.  To  measure  the  value  of  a  sentiment 
or  disposition  of  a  subject  in  terms  of  its  objective  universality 
or  capability  of  universalization,  is  again  to  abstract  wholly  from 
the  element  of  affective  intensity,  which,  as  a  condition  of  all 
volition,  is  involved  in  all  valuation.  We  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  both  of  these  doctrines  of  objective  sanction  are 
built  upon  abstractions  ;  that  the  establishment  of  equivalences 
of  value,  which  constitutes  the  sufficient  reason  of  ethical  valua- 
tion, is  not  possible  between  subjective  and  objective  values,  but 
is  rather  a  process  of  the  valuing  subject  alone,  among  his  own 
states.1 

In  the  second  place,  if  these  equivalences  are  to  be  established 
between  the  values  of  the  individual  and  social  series,  then  for 
the  second  principle  of  progressive  imputation  of  value  to  get 
any  meaning,  side  by  side  with  the  subjective  imputation  of  the 
developing  personality,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  increase  of 
value,  in  terms  either  of  quantity  or  universality,  ascribed  to  the 
latter's  phenomenal  acts  as  social  goods.  That  is,  with  the  Steige- 
rungs-fdhigkeit  of  his  disposition  should  follow  a  correspond- 
ing Steigerungs-fahigkeit  of  the  social  value  or  good.  The 
logical  consequences  of  this  external  doctrine  of  sanction  are 

1  For  a  subtle  discussion  of  the  contradictions  in  the  doctrine  of  objective  sanctions, 
see  Guyau,  Esquise  cfune  moral,  etc.,  Bk.  Ill,  Chaps.  I  and  2. 
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therefore  disastrous  for  this  second  principle  of  inner  sanction. 
If  the  "paradox  of  value,"  whether  in  its  hedonistic  or  energistic 
interpretation,  is  forever  setting  limits  to  the  development  and 
expansion  of  objective  values,  and  if  the  individual  values  are 
bound  by  the  principle  of  equivalence  to  the  fate  of  the  external 
values,  then  only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  that  of 
Ehrenfels  '}  the  principle  of  progressive  imputation  of  values  has  no 
real  basis  either  in  the  individual  or  social  series,  but  is  rather  an 
aesthetic  illusion,  the  reason  for  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ses- 
thetic  isolation  of  the  bearer  of  values,  the  Self,  from  the  system 
of  nature. 

We  are  brought  finally  to  the  point  where  we  see  that  these 
two  principles  when  abstracted  from  the  subject  of  valuation  and 
carried  over  into  an  external  system  of  nature,  are  in  mutual  contra- 
diction, and  that  this  reduces  one  or  both  to  illusion.  This  comes 
out  especially  clearly  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  attempt 
of  Sidgwick  to  coordinate  justice  and  benevolence.  The  prac- 
tical difficulties  involved  in  reconciling  justice  and  benevolence 
have  a  profound  logical  basis.  For  while  distributive  justice 
contemplates  merely  the  establishment  of  ideal  equivalences 
between  the  individual's  sense  of  value  and  the  objective  values 
of  the  social  consciousness,  on  the  basis  of  a  mediating  quanti- 
tative, conception,  benevolence  has  in  mind  the  simple  increase 
of  value,  as  for  instance  quantity  of  pleasure  in  the  social  series, 
irrespective  of  these  equivalences.  If  distributive  justice  is  con- 
ceived as  an  objective  apportionment  of  goods,  a  correspondence 
of  objective  and  subjective  values,  then  it  implies  the  existence  of 
a  given  fixed  quantum  of  some  abstract  substratum  of  values, 
say  pleasure,  in  order  that  the  quantitative  process  may  get 
started.  On  the  other  hand,  benevolence,  hedonistically  inter- 
preted, implies  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  increase  of  this 
substratum  of  pleasure.  But  these  two  assumptions  are  in  con- 
tradiction. It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Sidgwick  should  have 
felt  himself  forced  to  subordinate  justice  to  benevolence,  in  fact 
to  reduce  the  former  to  a  purely  economic  role.  He  makes  it 
clear  to  us  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abstractions  of  freedom 

1  System  der  Werththeorie,  Bd.  II,  p.  56. 
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and  opportunity,  not  even  pleasure  is  a  sufficiently  abstract  and 
homogeneous  term  to  admit  of  an  a  priori  application  of  dis- 
tributive justice. 

Benevolence,  or  the  principle  of  increase,  becomes  then  the 
dominating  concept  in  his  system,  and  justice,  or  equivalence,  is 
conceived  as  being  worked  out  by  the  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  fact,  he  seeks  to  reduce  the  idea  of  justice  itself 
to  a  generalization  of  the  impulses  to  reward  favors  and  return  in- 
juries in  kind.  "  Whenever  a  man  is  said  to  deserve  a  reward  for 
service  to  society,  the  meaning  is  that  it  is  expedient  to  reward 
him  in  order  that  he  and  others  may  be  induced  to  render  similar 
services  by  the  expectation  of  similar  rewards."  Thus  is  the 
idea  of  desert  substituted  for  that  of  abstract  equality,  and  thus 
also  is  justice  handed  over  to  the  economic  system  of  nature.  It 
is,  it  will  be  observed,  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Guyau, 
i.e.,  that  distributive  justice  is  really  not  an  ethical  principle  at  all, 
but  merely  an  economic  conception.  Le  principe :  a  chacun  selon 
ses  ceuvres,  est  un  simple  principe  economique  ;  il  resume  fort  bien 
I' ideal  de  la  justice  commutative  et  des  contrats  sociaux,  nullement 
celui  d'une  justice  absolue  qui  domminent  a  chacun  selon  son  inten- 
tion morale.  And  it  is  in  view  of  such  considerations  that  Guyau 
argues  for  an  indifference  of  ethical  values  to  the  working  out  of 
values  in  the  external  world  order. 

This  concept  of  the  indifference  of  ethical  values  to  nature, 
when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself  then  into  the  hypothesis 
of  a  relative  indifference  of  two  aspects  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  rational  sufficiency.  The  valuing,  sanctioning,  conscious- 
ness, since  it  springs  ultimately  out  of  a  striving  will,  the  very 
principle  of  whose  being  is  to  rise,  in  the  terms  of  Spinoza  to  a 
higher  degree  of  reality,  in  the  terms  of  the  hedonists  to  higher 
degrees  of  pleasure,  in  the  words  of  the  idealists  to  higher  degrees 
of  perfection,  can  pass  judgments  ultimately  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  series  of  progressive  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  external  system  of  nature,  abstracted 
from  the  volitional  source  of  valuation,  is  ultimately  conceived  in 
terms  of  the  causal  principle  of  mere  equivalence  of  forces,  which 
is  found  to  have  its  roots  ultimately  in  a  quantitative  conception 
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which  denies  increase  of  value  and  energy,  and  contemplates 
merely  transformation,  displacement,  and  re-arrangement.  In  my 
monograph,  History  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  etc., 
it  was  pointed  out  that  while  this  principle  arose  in  an  identifi- 
cation of  reality  and  value,  in  a  metaphysical  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  total  world,  the  entire  history  of  reflection  upon  the  prin- 
ciple has  nevertheless  resulted  in  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
worth -categories  in  favor  of  a  mechanization  of  the  principle. 
This  ejection  of  the  worth-categories  resulted  ultimately  in  a 
formulation,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  of  a  dualistic  application 
of  the  law.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the  terms  of  Wundt,  the  Law 
of  Ground  reduces  itself,  in  its  application  to  external  reality,  to 
a  principle  of  equivalence  of  forces,  based  upon  conservation  of 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  sufficiency  of  judgment  and 
will  is  concerned  with  equivalences  of  value,  and  assumes  an  in- 
finite increase  of  mental  energy.  The  latter  is  the  inner  suffi- 
ciency of  the  will,  the  former  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
sufficiency  to  a  system  of  nature  abstracted  from  the  inner 
meaning  and  sufficiency.  Whatever  be  their  ultimate  union 
in  an  idealistic  metaphysic,  methodologically  they  remain  dual- 
istic. 

Now,  that  there  is  an  ultimate  dualism  in  reason,  and,  conse- 
quently an  ultimate  difference  of  these  two  series  of  values,  is 
highly  improbable.  Certainly  the  present  writer,  fresh  from  the 
reading  of  Professor  Royce's  second  volume  of  The  World  and 
the  Individual,  has  no  desire  so  to  argue.  At  the  same  time, 
as  a  methodological  principle,  this  hypothesis  of  the  relative  in- 
difference of  the  individual  series  of  values,  as  a  series,  to  the 
content  and  mutations  of  content  in  the  social  series,  may  be 
made  fruitful  for  the  understanding  of  certain  questions  that 
arise  on  the  lower  plane  of  the  scientific  study  of  ethical  values. 
It  deserves  consideration  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principle  of 
psycho-physical  parallelism — as  an  epistemological  modus  vivendi. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  second  portion  of  this  paper  to  seek  to 
discover  the  precise  meaning  that  may  be  given  to  this  concept 
of  indifference,  and  the  extent  of  its  application.  This  will  involve 
a  critical  study  of  the  concept  of  simultaneous  increase  in  inten- 
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sity  and  expansion  (Guyau),  intension  and  extension  (Bradley), 
as  a  category  of  the  Self,  or  as  the  law  of  the  individual  value 
series,  and  also  lead  to  an  attempt  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  objective  value. 

WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 
URSINUS  COLLEGE. 


THE    COMMON-SENSE    VIEW    OF    REALITY. 

THE  question  as  to  the  extent  and  validity  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  one  so  fundamental  to  philosophy,  that  it  would 
seem  that  thought  can  never  abandon  the  problem  so  long  as 
metaphysics  and  speculative  inquiry  shall  exist.  Throughout 
the  entire  history  of  philosophy,  the  epistemological  query  is 
continually  raised  with  a  persistence  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  question  is  the  very  life-blood  of  metaphysics  itself,  and 
that  a  search  for  ultimate  truth  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  criticism  of  the  faculty  that  seeks  for  truth.  That 
such  criticism  is  proper  and  healthful  it  would  be  rash  to  deny. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  epistemology 
has  too  often  gone  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  valuable  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  truth,  has  introduced 
confusion  and  uncertainty  into  the  problem.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  consider  one  point,  at  least,  in  which  the  theory 
of  knowledge  has  led  to  no  helpful  conclusion,  but  has  rather 
raised  difficulties  where  they  should  not  exist,  or  at  least  has  in- 
creased the  difficulties  which  of  necessity  arise.  In  particular,  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider  that  dispute  of  long 
standing  between  epistemology  and  the  so-called  common-sense 
view  of  the  external  world.  This  paper  accordingly  divides  itself 
into  four  sections,  namely:  (i)  An  exposition  of  the  common- 
sense  view  of  external  reality  ;  (2)  A  brief  outline  of  the  epistemo- 
logical problem  in  philosophy ;  (3)  A  consideration  of  certain 
fundamental  contradictions  in  the  attack  of  epistemology  on  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  world ;  (4)  An  attempt  to  suggest  certain 
lines  along  which  the  solution  of  these  contradictions  may  proceed. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  fundamental  conception 
concerning  reality,  which  is  involved  in  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  world,  is  to  consider  for  a  moment  its  genesis  in  the  child 
and  in  the  race.  Such  a  proposal  may  at  first  glance  seem 
rash,  especially  in  reference  to  the  child,  since  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  urged  that  too  little  is  known  of  the  early  conscious 
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life  of  the  individual  to  warrant  any  conclusions  from  such  un- 
certain and  insufficient  data.  On  the  whole,  this  may  be  true ; 
yet  it  seems  possible  to  draw  conclusions  in  a  general  way  from 
the  phenomena  of  infant  conscious  life.  It  is  not  an  unwarranted 
assumption  that  the  psychical  state  of  early  infancy  is  more  of  a 
chaos  than  a  cosmos.  It  is  a  condition  that  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  'sciousness  than  consciousness.  It  is  a 
state  of  nebulosity  in  which  there  is  no  fixed  point  of  radiation, 
no  central  sun.  At  this  stage  of  development  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  about  the  self  or  the  non-self,  egoism  or  altruism,  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  external  world,  for  neither  exist  as  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned.  We  must  conclude  that  the  psychical  life  is  made 
up  of  many  discrete  elements  which  have  at  the  most  a  minimal 
connection.  If  we  may  be  pardoned  for  using  a  Kantian  phrase, 
apperception  plays  no  part  in  the  dawning  consciousness.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  psyche  unfolds,  and  the  individual  by  degrees 
becomes  conscious  of  two  great  realities,  neither  of  which  he 
doubts  for  a  moment,  the  self  and  the  non-self.  The  chaos  has 
now  become  a  cosmos,  which  circles  about  two  opposing  suns,  the 
individual  and  the  external  world.  But  how  does  this  transition 
take  place  ?  What  are  the  causes  that  lead  to  this  breaking  up 
and  grouping  of  the  psychical  series  ?  The  answer  which  this 
paper  would  give  to  this  query  is  that  the  cause  is  the  opposition 
which  the  external  world  presents  to  the  unconscious  impulses 
of  the  infant  organism.  Were  there  no  inflexible  reality  outside 
of  the  individual,  opposing  and  limiting  it,  knowledge  of  the  self 
and  the  non-self  would  never  develop.  Further,  it  is  through  this 
external  opposition  which  confronts  the  infant  that  he  learns  to 
distinguish  between  the  impressions  and  impulses  which  go  to 
make  up  his  psychical  states.  Gradually,  though  very  slowly, 
he  begins  to  separate  fact  from  fancy,  dream  from  awaking,  re- 
ality from  delusion,  using  as  a  criterion  for  this  distinction  the 
conditions  and  opposition  which  meet  him  on  all  sides  as  he 
seeks  to  unfold  his  being.  What  then  is  external  reality  for  the 
child  :  what  then  is  fact  ?  The  answer  must  be,  that  which  has  a 
practical  bearing  upon  his  existence  ;  that  which  can  act  caus- 
ally upon  his  organism.  That  which  has  for  him  an  interest  is 
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the  real  and  the  only  real.  Apart  from  this  practical  standard 
there  is  no  measure  for  reality,  there  is  no  meaning  to  the  term. 

The  familiar  saying,  "the  burnt  child  fears  the  fire,"  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  reality  from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  child 
will,  without  hesitation,  touch  that  which  he  may  imagine  in  play 
is  hot ;  but  the  glowing  stove  has  for  him  a  reality  determined 
purely  by  practical  experience.  And  what  is  true  of  the  child  is 
to  a  great  degree  true  of  the  race  in  its  earliest  stages  of  devel- 
opment. The  external  world  is  a  practical  world.  Not  that 
fancy  and  imagination  do  not  play  an  important  role,  but  they 
are  continually  being  eliminated  and  corrected  through  practical 
experience.  As  the  child  and  the  race  advance,  the  criterion  of 
practicability  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  unless  turned 
aside  and  subverted  by  the  introduction  of  speculative  thinking, 
and  even  then,  while  such  philosophizing  may  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  thinking  of  a  people,  history  has  shown  that  it  has  a 
relatively  slight  influence  upon  their  conduct.  To  sum  up  in 
brief,  it  is  this  determination  of  the  external  world  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  interest,  that  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  common -sense  view  of  reality. 

With  whatever  tenacity  the  common-sense  view  may  have  held 
its  place  in  ordinary  thinking,  the  history  of  philosophy  shows 
that  from  the  very  beginning  speculation  broke  away  from  the 
na'ive  conception  of  reality  in  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  con- 
tradictions between  logical  thinking  and  perception.  Even  before 
systematic  philosophy  had  developed  in  Greece,  the  Eastern 
sages  had  declared  that  the  whole  world  of  sense  was  illusion, 
that  phenomena  were  but  the  veil  of  maya,  that  life  itself  was  a 
dream,  and  its  goal  was  Nirvana.  The  first  attempt  at  systematic 
thinking,  that  of  the  Milesian  school,  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  find  in  the  dp%y  a  resting  place  for  thought  be- 
yond immediate  externality,  though  there  seems  to  be  here  no 
direct  break  with  the  popular  conception  concerning  the  material 
universe.  This  break  was  not,  however,  long  delayed.  Both 
Heraclitus  and  Parmenides  speak  of  the  illusion  of  the  senses  ; 
while  Zeno  attempted  with  his  refined  logic  to  refute  all  assertion 
of  the  multiplicity  and  changeability  of  being.  For  the  Pythag- 
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oreans,  number  was  the  true  being,  and  Leucippus  is  alleged  to 
have  developed  the  theory  of  the  subjective  character  of  the  sense- 
qualities. 

With  the  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  break  be- 
tween the  popular  and  the  speculative  view  of  the  world  is  com- 
pleted. The  Sophists  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  knowledge, 
and  tried  to  reduce  everything  to  individual  opinion.  Protagoras 
declared  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  denied  uni- 
versal validity.  Gorgias  maintained  that  both  being  and  non-be- 
ing were  contradictory  terms,  and  that  nothing  existed.  Further, 
he  declared  that  if  there  were  anything  it  could  not  be  known,  and 
even  if  it  could  be  known  it  could  not  be  taught.  In  such  an 
extreme  attitude,  thought  had  of  course  defeated  itself,  and  the 
search  for  truth  ended  in  a  universal  negation.  The  edifice  which 
the  Sophists  destroyed  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  tried  to 
rebuild,  but  not  with  perfect  success.  Socrates  does  not  attempt 
to  gain  insight  into  nature,  neither  does  he  find  his  science  at  all 
times  sufficient  to  solve  ethical  problems,  but  is  compelled  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  daimonion  to  determine  difficult  courses  of  action. 
Plato  starts  with  an  acknowledgment  that  perception  can  yield 
no  knowledge,  and  turns  his  back  on  the  world  of  sense  to  view 
the  pure  ideas.  Aristotle  returns  in  part  to  phenomena,  yet  he 
denies  a  complete  knowledge  of  nature  as  such,  and,  since  he 
considers  matter  as  introducing  something  contingent  and  acci- 
dental, he  finds  in  intuitive  reason,  not  in  demonstration,  the  most 
perfect  revelation  of  truth. 

Post-Aristotelian  philosophy  sought  knowledge  mainly  for 
practical  purposes,  but  was  far  from  successful  in  this  search.  It  is 
during  this  period  that  scepticism  re-asserts  itself  with  great  vigor, 
and  holds  to  the  proposition  that  both  thought  and  perception  pos- 
sess absolute  relativity.  The  Stoics,  while  positing  a  metaphysical 
monism,  fall  into  an  ethical  dualism,  finding  in  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual something  contrary  to  the  highest  impulses  and  to  reason. 
The  Epicurean  position  may  be  characterized  as  a  blending  of  scep- 
ticism and  positivism.  In  the  last  period  of  Greek  philosophy, 
mankind  sought  refuge  from  relativity  and  doubt  in  a  divine  cer- 
tainty. Revelation  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and  is  even  some- 
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times  contrary  to  it;   Credibile  est  quia  ineptum  est ;  certum  est, 
quia  impossibile  est — credo  quia  absurdum,  says  Tertullian. 

No  time  need  be  spent  in  considering  the  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages  with  its  dogmatism  and  its  poor  logic.  Not  that  it  did 
not  at  times  wrestle  with  mighty  problems,  nor  that  it  did  not  at- 
tempt at  times,  in  men  like  Roger  Bacon,  to  get  at  real  science. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  but  the  threshing  of  old  straw. 

With  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy  came  new  energy  and 
new  hopes.  The  disappointing  results  of  so  fair  a  promise  are 
too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail.  From  the  very  start, 
epistemology  holds  the  central  position.  Descartes  begins  with 
scepticism,  only  to  end  in  dogmatism.  Schopenhauer  has  not 
come  far  from  the  truth  when  he  writes  :  "  Descartes  was  a  re- 
markable intellect,  and  when  one  considers  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  he  achieved  much.  But  if  we  leave  this  consideration  aside, 
and  measure  him  by  his  boasted  emancipation  of  thought  from 
all  its  chains,  and  his  would-be  inauguration  of  a  new  period  of 
independent  research,  we  shall  find  with  all  his  scepticism,  which 
was  destitute  of  any  real  earnestness,  and  therefore  quickly  and 
readily  yielding — that  he  indeed  made  as  though  he  were  about 
to  strike  off  the  chains  of  indoctrinate  opinion  that  bound  his  age 
and  nation  ;  but  that  this  was  merely  a  pretence,  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  taking  them  up  again  and  riveting  them  so 
much  the  faster.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  his  successors  till  Kant." 

Locke's  polemic  against  the  Cartesian  epistemology,  as  far  as 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  involved,  resulted  in  leaving  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  in  an  extremely  dubious  posi- 
tion ;  while  Berkeley,  following  after,  attempts  to  demolish  the 
conception  of  corporeal  substance ;  and  Hume,  developing  Locke's 
doctrine  of  impressions  and  ideas,  removes  all  basis  from  exter- 
nality and  sweeps  away  without  compunction  both  the  material 
universe  and  the  res  cogitans,  leaving  nothing  in  their  places  but  a 
bundle  of  perceptions. 

With  Hume's  conclusions,  epistemology  seemed  to  have  finally 
brought  an  end  to  philosophy,  "  killing  the  mother  that  en- 
gendered it,"  and  speculative  thought  might  well  stand  aghast 
in  witnessing  the  astonishing  feat  of  raising  one's  self  by  one's 
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boot  straps,  But  now  comes  upon  the  scene  the  master  who  is 
to  bring  back  the  lost  cosmos,  and  to  restore  metaphysics  to  her 
once  proud  position  as  a  science.  The  professor  at  Koenigsberg 
hears  the  note  of  scepticism,  awakens  from  his  dogmatic  slum- 
bers, the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  given  to  the  world,  and  a 
new  era  of  philosophy  is  inaugurated. 

But  have  the  claims  of  Kant  been  realized  ?  Is  metaphysics  to- 
day on  a  more  firm  foundation  than  when  the  author  of  the  Critique 
wrote  :  "  Time  was  when  she  was  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences. 
Now  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  contempt  and  scorn  upon 
her,  and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  forsaken  like  Hecuba." 
Compared  with  the  many  devotees  of  empirical  science,  how  few 
there  are  who  to-day  turn  their  attention  to  metaphysics,  not 
because  the  questions  raised  are  not  still  of  burning  interest,  but 
because  there  is  a  general  despair  of  reaching  any  result.  Will 
this  condition  ever  be  changed  ?  Possibly,  but  not  until  meta- 
physics has  shaken  off  the  incubus  of  a  perverted  epistemology, 
the  pursuit  of  which  leaves  thought  in  a  hopeless  tangle  ;  not 
until  the  common-sense  view  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  a 
critical  realism  is  made  the  starting-point  of  a  sincere  investigation 
of  reality. 

In  examining  more  closely  the  warfare  of  epistemology  upon 
the  common-sense  view  of  reality,  a  warfare  waged  for  the  most 
part  by  the  aid  of  logical  subtleties,  no  claim  of  unfairness  can 
certainly  be  made  if  the  same  logical  reasons  are  used  in  the 
defence  as  are  employed  in  the  attack.  The  history  of  philosophy 
shows  that  this  attack  upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world  has 
proceeded  along  two  main  lines,  one  empirical,  the  other  a  priori. 
While  it  is  not  here  the  purpose  to  present  all  the  lines  of  this 
attack  in  detail,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  select  certain  repre- 
sentative positions  of  epistemology  in  this  controversy,  and  ex- 
amine their  claims  to  acceptance.  And  first,  the  empirical  argu- 
ments may  be  for  matters  of  convenience  put  under  three  main 
categories  :  (i)  Arguments  based  on  the  relativity  of  sense  per- 
ception ;  (2)  Arguments  based  on  certain  phenomena  derived 
from  physical  science  ;  (3)  Arguments  based  on  the  construction 
of  the  human  body,  and  particularly  on  the  character  and  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  logical  arguments, 
though  not  by  any  means  new  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  find 
their  focus  in  Kant,  and  may  best  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
that  philosopher. 

Turning  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  empirical  proofs 
against  a  common -sense  view  of  external  reality,  we  may  first  con- 
sider one  typical  argument  based  on  the  relativity  of  sense  percep- 
tion. It  is  urged  that  the  same  object  appears  differently  to  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  that  it  also  appears  from  time  to  time  different 
to  the  same  individual.  To  the  well  and  happy  man  the  world 
looks  joyous  ;  to  the  same  man  when  sick  or  sorrowful  quite  the 
reverse.  Therefore  it  is  asserted  that  objects  are  not  really  what 
we  judge  them  to  be  for  practical  purposes.  They  may,  in  fact,  be 
quite  opposite  to  our  idea  of  them,  or  even  be  complete  delusions 
of  the  senses — the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Pausing  for  a 
moment  to  notice  the  basis  on  which  this  argument  rests,  we  may 
do  well  to  show  in  passing  that  the  first  part  of  the  proof  is 
founded  upon  a  self-contradictory  assumption.  Passing  over  the 
self-evident  fact  that  the  exact  communication  of  thought  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  that,  therefore,  a  mere 
difference  in  statement  as  to  the  appearance  of  an  object  does 
not  of  necessity  involve  a  difference  in  physical  conditions,  we 
may  nevertheless  at  this  point  observe  that  while  the  argument  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  relative,  or  absolute  unknowability,  or  even 
the  non-existence  of  an  external  object,  it  does  so  only  by  as- 
suming that  another  external  object,  here  an  individual,  is  known 
completely  or  exactly  in  so  far  as  that  individual  expresses  a  judg- 
ment concerning  an  external  object.  Otherwise  the  fact  that 
judgments  differ  concerning  an  object  presented  to  the  senses 
could  have  no  force. 

In  considering  the  second  part  of  this  empirical  proof,  namely, 
that  the  same  object  appears  differently  to  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  and  under  varying  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  order  that  this  judgment  shall  have  weight  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  object  under  question  is  the  same  object  in 
its  different  presentations.  But  what  does  this  assumption  really 
mean  ?  It  means  that  in  this  object  there  must  be  certain  quali- 
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ties  which  remain  unchanged,  otherwise  the  object  could  not 
be  recognized  as  identical  in  diversity.  For  example,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  object  x  presents  certain  marks  a,  b,  c,  dy  ey  at 
one  time.  Now,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognized,  the  object 
must  at  a  later  time  present  possibly  among  other  marks  as/,  g, 
7z,  certain  of  its  previous  marks  as  a,  b.  Now,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  these  marks  a  and  b,  are  really  known,  and  that  they  are  not 
purely  or  even  partially  subjective.  Thus  the  proof  from  the 
relativity  of  sense  perception  breaks  down  of  its  own  weight, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  certain  sensations  are 
absolute  and  not  relative  ;  but,  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  this  be 
true,  where  can  a  line  be  drawn  between  those  qualities  that  really 
inhere  in  the  object  x,  and  those  which  are  purely  or  partially 
subjective  ?  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  which  developed 
so  early  in  philosophy,  and  which  is  made  a  central  point  in  the 
treatment  of  Locke,  is  untenable.  Extension  and  hardness  are 
as  purely  subjective  as  color  and  smell,  and  if  the  latter  do  not 
give  us  a  real  knowledge  of  the  object,  how  can  the  former  ? 

Passing  now  to  the  second  point  under  the  empirical  proofs 
against  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  notice  certain  arguments  based  on  discoveries  of  modern 
science.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  we  know  that  what  we  in- 
terpret as  color  or  heat  or  sound  in  an  object  is  not  color  or  heat 
or  sound,  but  certain  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere  or  ether. 
Therefore,  no  such  a  thing  as  color  or  heat  or  sound  exists  in  the 
object  itself,  and  the  common-sense  view  of  the  world  is  here  at 
fault,  and  the  evidence  of  our  senses  is  discredited.  But  how 
do  we  know  that  what  we  call  color,  for  example,  exists  in  the 
ether  as  certain  mechanical  vibrations  ?  We  can  find  out  this 
fact  certainly  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  senses  which  we 
seek  in  other  particulars  to  discredit ;  but,  if  our  senses  err  at  one 
point,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  they  will  not  at  another,  and 
even  at  that  very  point  that  is  essential  to  our  proof?  Here 
again  the  attack  upon  the  common-sense  view  of  reality  rests  on 
a  self-contradiction.  '  But  surely,'  we  say,  '  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
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many  changes  take  place  before  the  affecting  object  produces  an 
effective  state  in  the  brain.  The  stimulus  must  pass  up  the  affer- 
ent nerve  before  it  can  reach  the  cortex,  and  this  stimulus  must 
be  quite  different  from  the  object  and  from  the  notion  which  the 
individual  forms  of  this  object.  Hence,  between  perception  and 
reality  there  must  be  a  great  gulf,  or  if  the  two  should  chance  to 
agree,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  such  agreement,  and  the  fact 
cannot  help  us.'  Schopenhauer,  in  his  attempt  to  prove  the  unre- 
ality of  the  external  world,  states  this  argument  very  clearly 
in  the  second  book  of  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung. 
"  The  subjective  and  the  objective,"  writes  the  philosopher,  "  con- 
stitute no  continuum,  that  which  is  immediately  known  is  limited 
by  the  skin,  or  rather  by  the  external  end  of  the  nerves  which 
lead  out  from  the  cerebral  system.  Within  lies  a  world  of  which 
we  have  no  other  knowledge  than  through  pictures  in  our  head." 
Here  the  subjectivity  of  the  impressions  of  sense  is  attempted 
to  be  proved  by  a  process  of  reasoning  based  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body,  but,  unfortunately  for  Schopenhauer's 
contention,  our  bodies  are  impressions  from  the  idealist's  stand- 
point as  purely  subjective  as  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  sky.  It 
is  evident  that  such  an  argument  can  have  weight  only  when 
we  assume  that  we  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
our  bodies  not  derived  through  empirical  means.  Schopenhauer 
has  credited  man  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  things  belonging 
to  the  external  world  (here  the  brain  and  the  nerves),  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  external  world  is  removed  entirely  from  our 
knowledge.  The  same  objection  to  this  argument  holds,  even 
if  it  is  not  assumed  that  external  reality  is  completely  unknow- 
able. If  it  is  unknowable  or  deceptive  in  any  part,  what  cri- 
terion have  we  of  judging  in  what  part  it  yields  the  truth  ?  Cer- 
tainly we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  our  senses  deceive  us  at 
certain  points,  when  at  others  they  reveal  reality. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  certain  attempted  proofs 
from  the  empirical  side  to  overthrow  a  thorough-going  belief  in 
the  external  world,  we  may  pass  to  the  a  priori  side.  Here  the 
aim  will  riot  be  made  to  canvass  all  the  arguments,  but  attention 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Kant's  great  attempt  to  work  out  a 
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satisfactory  epistemology — one  that  would  vindicate  the  claims  of 
the  subject  to  a  constitutive  part  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  reduce  the  world  without  to  a 
mere  dream.  This  attempt  resulted  in  the  well-known  distinction 
between  the  form  and  content  of  knowledge.  On  the  one  side 
stand  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  ideals  of  reason  ;  on  the  other  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  x,  the  irreducible  surd  of  knowledge,  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  world  of  sense.  But  why  does  Kant  leave  the 
x,  the  thing-in-itself  in  his  philosophy  ?  Because  to  the  thing- 
in-itself  may  be  attributed,  according  to  his  own  words,  "  besides 
the  property  of  self-phenomenization,  a  causality  whose  effects  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  phenomenal  world,  although  it  is  not  itself 
phenomenon."  But  in  making  this  admission,  Kant  overthrows 
his  whole  epistemological  presuppositions  ;  for  his  doctrine  of  the 
thing-in-itself,  a  thing  out  of  relation,  is  a  contradiction.  Kant's 
thing-in-itself  is  really  a  thing-in-relation.  It  is  the  external 
world  (thought  deprived  of  most  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  our  conception  of  reality)  revealed  to  us  through  the 
causal  law.  It  is  the  stuff  that  goes  to  make  up  our  knowledge, 
that  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere  subjective  quality.  It  is, 
in  fact,  though  hard  to  recognize  at  first  glance,  the  remnant  of 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  world  of  which  even  Kant  with 
all  his  logic  could  not  get  rid.  Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  it 
rises  unbidden  at  the  feast  of  reason,  and  continually  demands  its 
right.  Kant  would  limit  the  causal  law  to  the  work  of  the 
understanding,  but  he  is  continually  obliged  to  make  it  transcend 
the  individual  and  pass  over  to  his  so-called  thing-in-itself.  It  is 
clear  where  Kant  got  his  notion  of  the  thing-in-itself,  being  un- 
able to  limit  the  causal  law  to  a  purely  subjective  application; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  why  he  is  obliged  to  keep  it  in  his  phil- 
osophy, since  he  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  a  solipsist.  Kant, 
in  his  Prolegomena,  §13,  Remark  II,  writes  the  following  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  senses  never  enable  us  to  cognize,  not 
even  in  one  single  point,  the  things-in-themselves,  but  only  their 
phenomena,  while  these  are  mere  presentations  of  sensibility  ;  all 
bodies,  together  with  the  space  in  which  they  are  found,  must  be 
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held  to  be  nothing  but  mere  presentations,  existing  nowhere  but 
in  our  thoughts."  Now  is  this  not  the  plainest  idealism?  It 
would  seem  as  if  such  was  the  case,  and  that  Kant  must  of  ne- 
cessity take  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley  or  Fichte. 
This  he  would  have  been  forced  to  do,  but  for  the  contradiction 
above  referred  to.  He  attempts  to  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  of  idealism  as  follows  : 

"  Idealism  consists  in  the  assertion  that  there  exists  none  but 
thinking  entities ;  the  other  things  we  think  we  perceive  in  in- 
tuition, being  only  presentations  of  the  thinking  entity,  to  which 
no  object  outside  the  latter  can  correspond.  I  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, things  are  given  as  objects  discoverable  to  our  senses,  ex- 
ternal to  us,  but  of  what  they  may  be  in  themselves  we  know 
nothing  ;  we  know  only  their  phenomena." 

This  argument  may  at  first  seem  plausible,  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  a  fallacy.  If  we  know 
the  things  that  exist  at  all,  we  know  more  than  mere  phenomona. 
The  conception  of  thing  is  not  something  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  reduced  to  an  x  in  philosophy.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be 
not  that  we  know  phenomena,  but  that  we  know  things  through 
phenomena.  To  sum  up  in  brief,  Kant's  epistemology,  which 
consists  in  a  distinction  between  the  thing-in-itself  and  phe- 
nomena, breaks  down  because  he  is  obliged  to  pass  from  pure 
subjectivity  to  objectivity,  and  does  this  by  the  use  of  the  causal 
law,  a  transcendental  principle.  But  if  the  causal  law  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  subjective  application,  by  what  right  does  Kant 
impose  this  restriction  upon  the  forms  of  space  and  time  and 
the  categories  of  the  pure  understanding  ?  Kant  asks  in  regard 
to  space  and  time,  that  if  they  belong  to  things-in-themselves, 
how  is  it  possible  to  construct  their  intuition  a  priori,  as  is  the 
case  in  pure  mathematics  ?  But  the  question  may  be  raised,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  intuit 
objects  under  these  forms  if  they  have  not  an  objective  as  well 
as  a  subjective  reality  ?  The  great  error  in  the  Kantian  point 
of  view,  especially  as  emphasized  and  developed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Kant,  seems  to  be  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  more  the 
object  is  categorized  by  perception  and  thought  the  less  real  it 
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becomes.  Is  it  not  more  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  relations,  can  enter  into  the  object,  the  more  it 
reveals  its  true  being?  On  the  whole,  the  study  of  the  episte- 
mology  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  instead  of  overthrowing 
the  common-sense  view  of  reality,  tends  to  show  the  necessity 
of  this  view  to  any  consistent  theory  of  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  a  purely  logical  objection  to  the  common-sense 
view  of  reality  may  be  noticed.  The  very  conception  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  urged,  implies  that  a  real  knowledge  is  impossible, 
since  the  whole  universe  divides  itself  into  the  two  opposing  poles 
of  subject  and  object,  and  under  such  circumstances  there  can  be 
only  knowledge  in  relation.  This  objection  has  force,  however, 
only  so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  a  thing-in-itself.  This 
doctrine  is  in  its  essence  self-contradictory,  since  our  very  idea 
of  thing  implies  that  it  is  something  in  relation  either  actually  or 
potentially.  That  which  cannot  act,  cannot  enter  into  a  real  re- 
lation with  something  else,  is  indeed  nothing.  All  our  notions 
of  matter,  substance,  thing,  are  connected  with  the  thought  of 
such  action.  Think  this  action  away,  and  you  think  the  thing 
away.  Therefore,  it  is  no  objection  to  real  knowledge  to  know  a 
thing  in  relation.  In  fact,  any  other  knowledge  would  be  really 
no  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  relation  by  which  a  thing  is  known 
is  the  causal  relation,  Leibniz's  Law  of  Sufficient  Reason.  When 
this  position  is  taken  in  regard  to  reality,  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  common-sense  view  of  the  world  disappear  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. From  this  standpoint,  reality  is  in  proportion  to  its  power 
to  enter  into  relation,  and  real  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  such 
relation.  The  test  then  for  truth  is  a  test  as  to  the  reality  of  any 
supposed  relation,  and  this  is  a  test  which  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  world  is  continually  making  without  a  theory  of 
knowledge. 

Finally,  the  causal  law  is  not  only  a  firm  basis  for  physical  knowl- 
edge, but  for  metaphysics  as  well.  The  history  of  philosophy,  if 
it  teaches  anything,  certainly  teaches  this,  that  all  fine-spun  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  ultimate  being,  however  perfect  they  may  be 
logically,  lack  convincing  power  if  they  disregard  the  Law  of 
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Sufficient  Reason.  Metaphysics  has  been  only  too  guilty  of 
this  in  the  past,  and  if  it  ever  succeeds  in  adding  anything  really 
worthy  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  by  accepting  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  knowledge  in  relation,  and  that  relation  finds  its 
sole  content  in  the  causal  law.  An  epistemology  that  denies  the 
ultimate  validity  of  this  law,  or  which  discredits  a  relative  knowl- 
edge, can  only  confuse,  never  aid  in  the  search  after  ultimate  truth. 

STEPHEN  S.  COLVIN. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  WESTERN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  HELD  AT  CHICAGO,  IN  JOINT  SES- 
SION WITH  THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION,  ON  DECEM- 
BER 31,   1 90 1,  AND  JANUARY   i, 
1902. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1901. 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association  took  place  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  De- 
cember 31,  1901,  and  January  I,  1902,  in  joint  session  with  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  Five  sessions  were  held, 
two  general,  one  experimental,  and  two  philosophical,  in  addition 
to  the  business  meeting  of  each  society.  Professor  Royce  and 
Professor  Thilly  presided  alternately  at  these  meetings.  The 
Western  Philosophical  Association  was  strongly  represented,  both 
in  number  of  members  in  attendance,  and  on  the  program. 

At  the  business  session,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Iowa  City,  at  such  date  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  determine.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 
University  of  Minnesota ;  Vice-President,  Arthur  Allin,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  Ross  Hill,  University 
of  Nebraska.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Frank 
Thilly,  University  of  Missouri,  were  made  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Thirteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  add  to  the  list  of  members  during  the 
ensuing  year  the  names  of  such  persons  of  recognized  standing 
in  philosophy  as  might  express  a  desire  to  become  members. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  publish  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  distribute  copies  among  the  members.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  of  $7.50  cash  on  hand,  but 
the  dues  for  1901  had  not  been  collected  from  many  of  the 
members.  A.  Ross  HILL, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS. 
The  Theory  of  Induction.     By  FRANK  THILLY. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  scientific  induction  and  un- 
scientific induction,  but  regard  both  as  forms  of  induction  (Bacon, 
Mill,  Veitch,  Lotze,  Wundt).  Others  reject  the  unscientific 
form  or  simple  enumeration,  and  accept  only  that  phase  of  induc- 
tion which  derives  from  particular  facts  the  law  of  their  necessary 
connection  (Sigwart,  Ueberweg,  Bosanquet,  Shute,  Hamelin, 
Hibben,  Creighton).  Of  these,  some  identify  induction  with 
scientific  methods  in  general,  including  the  forming  of  hypotheses, 
deducing  their  consequences,  and  verifying  them  (Sigwart, 
Jevons  in  Principles  of  Science,  Hamelin).  According  to  some 
thinkers,  only  so-called  perfect  induction  is  certain  ;  imperfect 
induction  is  merely  probable.  Nearly  all  agree,  however,  that 
induction  is  grounded  on  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
This  principle  is  interpreted  differently  by  different  thinkers,  and 
sometimes  called  merely  by  another  name.  Some  speak  of  it  as 
the  principle  of  identity  (Lotze,  Kromann,  Bosanquet).  Some  ex- 
press the  same  idea  by  saying  the  particular  is  the  expression  of 
the  universal  (Aristotle,  Hegel).  Some  call  the  principle  the 
principle  of  necessary  connection  ;  the  given  is  necessary  (Sig- 
wart, Ueberweg,  Hibben,  Welton,  Creighton).  Some  identify  it 
with  the  law  of  causation  (Mill,  Jevons,  Veitch,  B.  Erdmann). 
Moreover,  the  principle  of  uniformity  is  conceived  by  some  as  a 
postulate  of  our  thinking  (Sigwart,  Lotze,  Kromann,  Bosanquet, 
Hibben,  Welton,  Creighton),  by  others  as  the  product  of  ex- 
perience (Mill,  Jevons,  B.  Erdmann). 

The  author's  conclusions  are  :  ( i )  Hasty  and  imperfect  in- 
duction is  just  as  truly  induction  as  scientific  induction.  (2)  In- 
duction is  not  limited  to  the  discovery  of  causal  relations.  (3) 
Induction  does  not  discover  only  the  inner  necessary  relations  of 
things.  (4)  Induction  must  not  be  identified  with  scientific 
method  in  general,  for  this  includes  both  induction  and  deduction. 
The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  restrict  the  term  '  induction '  to  the 
process  of  inferring  a  general  truth  from  particular  instances,  and 
to  use  another  name  for  the  combination  of  this  process  with  de- 
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duction.  (5)  It  is  not  true  that  we  base  ourselves  on  the  principle 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  induction,  that  is,  that  inductive 
inference  is  really  deduction.  Induction  consists  in  making  the 
so-called  inductive  leap,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
function  of  the  mind.  The  principle  of  uniformity  is  a  late 
product,  the  result  of  induction  and  not  its  ground. 

The  Idealism  of  Spinoza.     By  F.  J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE. 

Although  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
an  order  of  finite,  individual  things,  as  opposed  to  an  order  of 
infinite  realities,  and  on  the  identification  of  this  second  order 
with  God,  the  significance  of  his  philosophy  is  found  rather  in 
the  relation  he  conceives  to  hold  between  these  two  orders.  For 
Spinoza,  God  can  become  the  real  good  of  man,  only  as  God 
and  man  stand  related  in  a  way  that  necessarily  involves  this 
good ;  but  this  relation  can  be  but  one  instance  of  that  general 
relation,  which  holds  between  the  world  of  individuals  and  the 
world  of  eternal  truth.  This  relation  has  quite  generally  been 
interpreted  as  one  of  identity,  and  thus  Spinoza's  system  becomes 
in  its  essential  character  pantheistic.  This  view  is  supported  by 
many  explicit  statements  of  Spinoza,  and  yet  they  are  generally 
so  qualified  that  we  seem  forced  to  conclude,  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  order  of  individuals  with  God  can  be  made  only  by 
distinguishing  radically  different  points  of  view,  which  cannot 
logically  be  brought  together.  The  pantheism  thus  becomes 
illogical  and  mystical. 

This  conclusion  is  often  thought  to  exhaust  the  significance  of 
Spinoza's  system,  but  further  inquiry  serves  to  indicate  that  this 
estimate  is  superficial.  The  qualifications  which  hedge  about  the 
identification  of  God  with  the  actual,  constitute  in  reality  the 
outlines  of  an  idealistic  theory  of  knowledge.  There  we  find  the 
distinction  made  with  great  clearness  between  the  material  and  the 
form  of  knowledge.  It  is  pointed  out  that  individuals  can  never 
be  deduced,  and  that  consequently  knowledge  of  them  can  never 
be  adequate,  Kant  would  say  objective,  but  that  knowledge 
through  concepts,  per  definitionem,  is  adequate.  It  is  further 
insisted  that  the  only  reality  which  we  can  be  said  to  know  thus 
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adequately  and  objectively,  is  reality  as  constituted  according  to 
principles  which  have  adequate  and  objective  validity.  The  object 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics  is  thus  to  bring  out  the  conclusion, 
that  if  we  are  to  speak  of  any  objective  reality  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
that  without  which  nothing  can  exist  objectively  or  be  conceived. 
Still  further,  the  impossibility  of  deducing  individuals  from  the 
nature  of  this  reality,  an  impossibility  upon  which  Spinoza  repeat- 
edly insists,  gives  to  the  individual  a  position  logically  exterior  to 
the  form  of  adequate  knowledge,  and  thus  the  ontological  posi- 
tion which  it  has  in  the  great  idealistic  systems.  These  proposi- 
tions constitute  a  thoroughly  idealistic  theory  of  knowledge,  even 
if  not  worked  out  with  that  completeness  which  in  later  hands  it 
attained.  They  involve  the  conclusion  that  the  objective  world 
is  never  the  given,  but  always  the  constructed,  a  construction,  in 
the  light  of  which  experience  may  take  on  the  form  of  science, 
and  conduct  be  justified  of  its  ends. 

The  Objective  Conditions  of  Thought.     By  W.  M.  BRYANT. 

The  subjective  aspect  of  the  theme  presents  two  phases:  (i) 
The  primary  unity  of  consciousness ;  (2)  the  empirical  multipli- 
city in  consciousness.  To  speak  of  a  "  multiple  consciousness," 
is  to  make  use  of  a  self-contradictory  form  of  expression.  Only 
as  one,  can  consciousness  know  itself  as  having  many  phases. 
Elements  of  experience  can  have  no  existence  save  as  phases  in 
the  actual  experiences  of  an  individual  as  a  concrete  living 
whole.  Consciousness  is  generic,  generative  ;  and  its  generative 
acts  are  :  (i)  as  intellectual,  acts  of  self-definition  ;  (2)  as  voli- 
tional, acts  of  self-differentiation  ;  (3)  as  emotional,  acts  of  self- 
appreciation.  The  whole  is  a  process  at  once  of  self-analysis 
and  of  self-synthesis. 

Only  unitary  consciousness  is  capable  of  experience.  But 
through  its  empirical  activity  individual  consciousness  becomes 
aware  of  contradiction  in  its  experience.  To  account  for  this 
fact,  thought,  as  the  unifying  function  of  consciousness  in  its  uni- 
tary character,  is  driven  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  sort  of 
reality  beyond  the  individual  and  empirically  developing  con- 
sciousness. The  activities  of  the  latter  are  seen  to  bear  the 
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character  of  responses  to  external  stimuli.  That  is,  through  ex- 
perience, the  individual  conscious  unit  discovers  itself  to  be 
energy -putting-forth-effort,  i.  e.,  will — the  '  experience  '  having  the 
form  of  felt  resistance  to  such  effort.  Consciousness  proves  to 
be  not  merely  contemplative,  but  purposive,  also.  But  conscious- 
ness can  interpret  such  facts  only  in  terms  of  itself.  Self-analysis 
proves  consciousness  to  be  thinking  will.  The  necessary  in- 
ference of  thought  is  :  that  whatever  offers  opposition,  stimulus, 
to  consciousness  must  in  its  ultimate  nature  be  thinking  will  also.1 
Only  thus  can  the  world  really  be  comprehended.  It  is  idle  to 
speak  of  a  world  fundamentally  alien  to  the  self  as  thinking  will ; 
since  with  such  world  the  self  could  have  no  relation  whatever, 
and  hence  could  attain  no  knowledge  concerning  it.  The  only 
world  I  can  know  is  a  world  comprehended  by  and  in  thought. 
The  objective  conditions  of  my  thought,  then,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  a  world  which  presents  in  concrete  realization  the  whole 
system  of  thought  which  by  my  nature  as  thinking  will  I  am 
ever  striving  to  render  explicit  in  my  own  individual  being.  My 
nature,  therefore,  is  not  merely  '  parallel '  with  that  of  the  world  ; 
the  two  natures  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same.  Thought 
can  rest  in  nothing  short  of  this  ultimate  spiritual  monism.  Self- 
synthesis,  world-synthesis,  synthesis  of  the  self  with  the  world — 
such  is  the  threefold  task  which  thought  sets  and  must  set  for  it- 
self. In  its  ultimate  nature  thought  is  not  outwardly  conditioned 
but  self-conditioned. 

Plato's  Fundamental  Concepts.     By  THOMAS  M.  JOHNSON. 

Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers.  Philosophy  is  not 
a  mere  farrago  of  thoughts,  guesses,  and  fancies,  but  is  the  ap- 
petite for  and  mastery  of  the  Science  of  First  Principles.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  temporal  and  sensuous,  but  deals 
solely  with  the  permanent  and  essential.  If  one  wishes  to  master 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  must  make  the  study  of  it  his  life's 
vocation.  Among  Plato's  fundamental  concepts  are :  (i)  His 
idea  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  philosopher.  The  vital  importance  of  philosophic  insight 

1  In  my  volume,  The  World- Energy  and  its  Self -Conservation  (Baker  &  Taylor, 
N.  Y. ),  I  have  attempted  the  interpretation  of  the  world  as  an  expression  of  mind. 
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and  practice  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  unless  rulers  become 
philosophers,  or  philosophers  become  rulers,  there  will  be  no  end 
of  evils  for  the  human  race.  (2)  The  essential  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  and  opinion — one  of  the  most  valuable  insights 
in  the  history  of  thought.  (3)  That  the  soul  is  the  true  man, 
and  that  the  body  is  merely  an  instrument  which  the  soul  uses 
during  its  material  environment.  That  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
eternal  in  its  essence,  and  exists  as  a  self-conscious  entity  prior 
to  its  descent  into  the  world  of  time  and  sense.  (4)  The  doctrine 
of  ideas  or  eternal  paradigms.  Ideas  are  the  stable  pillars  of  all 
truth,  and  the  prolific  principles  of  the  universe.  Without  them 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  science  ;  nor,  indeed,  any  real 
knowledge  at  all. 

The  true  interpreters  of  Plato  are  his  genuine  disciples,  and 
chiefly  those  falsely  named  "  Neo-Platonists  " — Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, Proclus,  Damascius,  and  the  other  "  refulgent  links  "  of 
the  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  Succession.  The  claims  of  these 
philosophers  to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  Plato  cannot  be 
intelligently  controverted.  Greek,  the  most  perfect  of  all  instru- 
ments of  thought,  was  their  native  language,  and  they  knew  all 
its  intricacies  and  phases  ;  all  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  of  his 
immediate  disciples  (many  of  which  are  now  lost),  were  familiar 
to  them  ;  a  trustworthy  traditional  knowledge  of  his  method  and 
oral  teachings  was  in  their  possession ;  and,  finally,  they  made 
the  study  and  interpretation  and  practice  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
a  life -long  vocation. 

Plato's  Literary  Art  as  a  Method  of  Philosophy.  BY  J.  D.  LOGAN. 
Hitherto  men  have  regarded  Plato  as  one  who  was  by  nature 
chiefly  a  poet,  and  then  by  influences  of  environment  a  philos- 
opher ;  and  who  thus  effects  a  union  of  the  intellect  and  the  im- 
agination— of  science  and  religion.  Caring  little,  it  is  said,  for 
logic  or  logical  methods  as  such,  Plato  exploits  his  literary  or 
poetical  gifts  for  the  impassioned  presentation  of  the  truth.  In- 
deed Plato  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  occidental  metaphysician  ; 
Aristotle,  the  first  logician.  These  opinions,  however,  are  in  no 
wise  justified  by  a  study  of  Plato's  genius,  or  of  the  development 
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of  his  philosophical  system.  His  literary  art,  his  poetical  ideal- 
ism, is  indeed  a  necessary  expression  of  his  artistic  genius  ;  but 
it  is  also  a  necessary  expression  of  his  philosophical  genius.  It 
is  not  a  play  of  art  simply  for  its  own  sake  ;  it  is  rather  a  very 
methodical  artifice,  or  a  method  of  philosophy.  For  Plato,  as 
we  see  him  working  from  the  Socratic  to  the  strictly  dialectical 
dialogues,  actually  constructs,  before  Aristotle,  the  ideal  of 
scientific  method,  and  a  large  number  of  the  formulae  of  instru- 
mental logic.  But  conscious  as  he  is,  even  to  his  latest  days,  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  powers  and  data  for  building  a  strict  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  he  veils  the  defect  of  true  knowledge  and  the 
defect  of  his  own  method  in  poetry  and  mysticism.  His  literary 
art  is  artifice;  his  poetical  idealism,  a  tour  de  force  in  agnosticism 
(natural,  not  philosophical).  Of  all  this  there  are  numerous 
proofs.  The  general  proof  is  the  fact  that  Plato  when  pressed  to 
solve  by  his  method  a  concrete  physical  or  cosmological  problem, 
even  in  the  strictly  dialectical  dialogues,  side-tracks  the  question, 
changes  the  subject,  or  refers  his  interlocutor,  vaguely,  to  some 
more  sublimated  method  of  discovering  the  truth,  which  he  him- 
self, at  the  moment  of  questioning,  cannot  exploit.  As  regards 
apprehending  ultimate  reality,  Plato  must  remain  merely  poetical, 
mystical — which  is  but  a  mode  of  agnosticism. 

The  Nature  of  Time.     By  JOHN  E.  BOODIN. 

The  Epistemological  Limitations  of  Ethical  Inquiry.     By  NORMAN 
WILDE. 

The  study  of  ethics  rests  upon  certain  logical  principles,  com- 
mon to  it  with  the  other  sciences,  which  determine  the  nature  of 
its  problems  and  its  method  of  explanation,  (i)  No  science  has 
to  prove  the  existence  of  its  own  subject  matter,  but  assumes  it 
as  part  of  the  common  experience  of  the  race,  its  problem  being 
the  understanding  of  a  given  material,  which  it  neither  constructs 
nor  deduces,  but  finds.  So  ethics  has  not  the  task  of  deducing  or 
constructing  morality,  but  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  an  actu- 
ally given  moral  experience,  whose  reality  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
of  theory.  (2)  No  special  science  has  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
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knowledge  about  its  material,  but  approaches  it  directly,  under 
the  supposition  that  such  knowledge  is  possible.  The  scientific 
problem  is  to  find  what  is  the  actual  law  of  any  given  set  of  phe- 
nomena, not  as  to  whether  there  is  such  an  intelligible  law. 
Similarly,  ethics  has  no  need  to  raise  the  problem  of  the  intelligi- 
bility of  moral  experience,  but  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  assumed  moral  cosmos.  It  is  no  greater  assump- 
tion, and  no  less  necessary,  that  we  live  in  a  common  world  of  ends, 
than  that  we  live  in  a  common  world  of  objects.  As  rational 
beings,  we  act  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  ideal  order  of 
experience,  discoverable  by  thought,  both  in  the  spheres  of  fact 
and  of  value,  a  supposition  without  which  there  would  be  neither 
knowledge  nor  conduct.  (3)  All  explanation  consists  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  common  principle  involved  in  any  set  of  par- 
ticular instances,  by  means  of  which  these  instances  are  shown 
as  members  of  a  systematic  whole.  Scientific  concepts  are  the 
symbols  in  which  the  unity  in  experience  is  expressed,  and  must 
bear  definite  relation  to  the  experience  to  be  explained,  varying 
with  each  change  in  the  subject-matter  studied.  Distinct  kinds 
of  experience  demand  distinct  sets  of  explanatory  symbols. 
Moral  experience  consists  of  judgments  of  a  better  and  worse  in 
conduct,  and  its  spirit  is  not  the  scientific  judgment  that  A  is  the 
cause  of  B,  but  the  moral  judgment  that  A  is  better  than  B. 
Ethical  explanation  must  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  the  system 
of  such  judgments,  and  its  symbols  must  be  those  of  value  and 
not  of  fact.  The  concept  of  casuality  has  no  more  significance 
for  ethics  than  has  that  of  obligation  for  physics.  Scientific 
method  in  ethics,  therefore,  though  it  consists  of  observation  and 
analysis  of  actual  moral  experience,  involves  the  use  of  explana- 
tory concepts  other  than  those  of  causality. 

Pleasure,  Idealism,  and  Truth  in  Art.     By  GEORGE  REBEC. 

It  did  not,  of  course,  require  Ruskin  to  show  that  art  admits  of 
the  untruth  of  semblance,  fiction.  Even  here,  however,  just  as 
in  science,  a  law  of  parsimony  holds  sway.  Fiction  must  not  be 
gratuitous  ;  departure  from  commonplace  actuality  must  not  go  be- 
yond the  requisites  of  effectively  showing  forth  that  essential  truth 
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— truth  of  principle,  type,  idea — which  is  the  proper  object  of  art. 
Yet  is  it  so?  How  about  pleasure  as  the  end?  Evidently  the 
coupling  of  these  two  equally  usual  demands  of  truth  and  pleas- 
urableness  is  logically  possible  only  to  an  optimistic  philosophy. 
Otherwise,  the  demand  for  truth  must  admit  the  alternative  of 
the  non-committal,  or  the  downright  sceptical  or  pessimistic 
standpoints,  in  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  in  the  philosophic  sphere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  merely  pleasant,  which  is  not  believed  to 
be  true,  will  not  really  please  at  all ;  because  art  is  not  a  gratifi- 
cation, so  to  speak,  of  the  higher  animal,  but  a  satisfaction — it 
may  well  be  a  melancholy  one — of  the  sense  of  reason  in  us. 

Connected  with  the  belief  that  art  must  be  pleasant,  is  that  of 
its  ideality.  As  a  selecting  and  holding  to  the  significant,  all 
cognition  is  an  idealization.  In  the  common  usage,  however, 
idealism  means  a  conformity  of  things  to  our  highest  or  absolute 
standards.  In  this  sense,  clearly,  the  Hardys,  Ibsens,  and  Zolas 
are  not  idealistic.  Granting  that  the  artist,  to  be  an  artist,  is 
obliged,  like  the  philosopher,  to  take  an  attitude  towards  the  ulti- 
mate demands  of  the  mind,  yet  as  regards  the  gratification  of 
those  demands,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  the  latitude  of  a 
Comte,  Schopenhauer,  or  Hume,  who  still  are  recognized  as 
genuine  philosophers  ?  Surely  it  is  a  poor  species  of  the  beau- 
tiful that  would  be  content  to  be  ranked  as  a  narcotic.  In  the 
idealism  of  art,  as  in  the  pleasurableness,  truth  is  insisted  on. 

How  does  truth  comport  with  idealism  ?  As  expressions  of  a 
subjective  need,  ideals  reveal  at  least  something  of  the  truth  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  that  puts  them  forth  ;  so  that  an  art  even 
of  absolute  affirmations  must  always  possess  a  certain  real  truth ; 
as  likewise  it  must  retain  always  a  certain  serious  import.  The 
latter  will  it  especially  keep  for  us,  if  we  believe  the  artistic  to  be 
the  final  mode  of  expression,  i.  e.,  that  the  development  of  mind  is 
not  from  perception  to  reflection,  but  from  a  primitive  perception, 
through  reflection,  to  a  mature,  reflection-mediated  perception. 

We  can  go  a  step  further.  In  addition  to  this  '  subjective ' 
truth,  our  monistically-tempered  later  philosophy  would  contend 
that  art  is  able  also  to  achieve  some  measure  of  indirect  objective 
truth.  This  because  the  mind  is  itself  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
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one  Universe,  and  what  throws  light  on  the  former,  helps  likewise 
to  interpret  the  latter.  But  may  we  advance  further  still,  and 
claim  for  art  the  possibility  of  direct  objective  truth — of  direct 
(essential)  reality  in  the  objects  themselves  which  it  portrays  ? 
Kant  would  divide  ideals,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  in  which  we  use 
the  term,  i.  e.,  subjective  norms  applied  to  things,  into  the  finite 
and  objectively  verifiable,  as,  for  example,  the  '  Categories,'  and 
the  infinite,  absolute  ones,  such  as  God,  Freedom,  and  a  completely 
teleological  World,  which  he  sets  down  as  objectively  not  verifiable. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  division,  we  can  still  say  that  it 
is  surely  the  latter  sort  that  at  least  haunt  in  mood  and  suggestion 
all  notable  art.  Are  they  futile,  so  far  as  finding  for  them  a  place 
among  '  things  '  is  concerned  ? 

Not  many  will  carry  scepticism  to  the  length  of  denying  that 
either  philosophy  or  art  is  able  to  apprehend  real  phases  or 
factors  in  some  sort  of  the  absolute  truth  of  things.  Is  there, 
nevertheless,  such  a  thing  as  a  stage  of  truth  fulfilled  and  fully 
cognized — such  a  thing,  even,  as  a  completely  unfolded  and 
completely  known  system  of  categories,  essential  structural  out- 
lines of  reality  ?  If,  with  orthodox  Hegelians,  we  answer  affirm- 
atively to  the  mere  extent  of  assenting  to  a  definitely  limited 
body  of  categories,  definitely  mastered,  obviously  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  grant  the  ideals  of  great  art  the  possi- 
bility of  an  absolute  finality  and  an  absolute  objective  verity. 
But  suppose  that  we  look  upon  the  universe  as  literally  inex- 
haustible, not  simply  as  regards  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  its 
'  contingent '  particulars,  but  equally  as  to  the  wealth  of 
'  essential '  principles  which  it  is  capable  of  disclosing  ?  The 
case,  of  course,  is  not  bettered  if  we  do  not  believe  that 
reality  ever  can  be  exhausted  in  categories,  generalities,  ideals, 
art,  or  any  other  finite  mode  of  theory,  because  all  involve 
abstraction,  while  out  of  the  despised  limbo  of  '  contingency ' 
and  residual  phenomena  left  over  after  abstraction,  are  always 
rising  to  sight  new  categories  and  a  new  history.  And  suppose 
now,  lastly,  that  our  doubting  reaches  a  greater  length  still,  in 
that  we  cannot  feel  an  unconditional  objective  cogency  in  neces- 
sity of  a  merely  inner,  or  moral,  or  subjective,  or  any  other  type 
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divorced  from  demonstration,  in  the  literal  sense  of  showing 
forth,  in  the  world  of  outer  experience  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
we  do  hold  that,  over  and  above  all  (in  this  sense)  demonstrable 
ideals,  the  mind  keeps  always  and  irresistibly  positing  such 
supreme  ideals  as  God,  freedom,  and  a  total  world,  which, 
nevertheless,  in  their  last  reaches,  are  ever  turning  out  subjective 
and  indemonstrable  ;  or  while,  indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  of  the 
very  nature  of  all  ideals  to  have  this  indemonstrable  residuum, 
if  so  we  may  call  it,  which,  accordingly,  like  all  subjective  con- 
tents, is  constantly  liable  to  revision,  correction,  and  illusoriness. 
In  these  circumstances,  plainly,  the  ideality  of  art — its  high 
vision  of  the  ought-to-be — is  not  a  conclusively  true  vision,  but 
subject  to  revision  and  renewed  attempts  at  demonstration,  with 
the  attendant  opportunities  for  renewed  doubt  or  occasional  not 
altogether  silly  despair  over  the  possibility  of  demonstration  at 
all.  And  hence  the  recurrent  opportunities,  too,  for  artistic  ex- 
pressions, not  of  optimism  solely,  but  of  agnosticism,  scepticism, 
and  blank  negation.  The  artist-mind,  no  less  than  the  philoso- 
phic, may  doubt  or  repudiate  its  own  idealism. 

The  Psychology  of  Play.     By  ARTHUR  ALLIN. 

Play  may  be  regarded  from  three  standpoints,  viz.,  Origin, 
function,  and  aim. 

As  to  origin,  plays  maybe  :  (i)  Manifestations  of  instinct  or  of 
incomplete  instincts  (impulses)  ;  (2)  adult  ancestral  occupations 
adapted  and  modified  to  suit  the  child  mind ;  (3)  present-day 
social  occupations  adapted  to  suit  the  child's  capacities  ;  and  (4) 
adult  social  occupations  performed  with  pleasure  and  with  the 
spirit  of  mastery.  In  contradistinction  to  the  doctrine  of  Groos, 
the  plays  of  the  three  last  divisions  may  be  in  nature  acquired 
rather  than  hereditary,  educational  rather  than  instinctive.  These 
plays  are  based  on  habits  acquired  de  novo,  although  in  some 
cases  they  may  be  associated  with  instinctive  impulses.  A  num- 
ber of  examples  are  cited  of  each  class  of  play. 

As  to  function,  play  includes  all  activities  performed  with 
pleasure  and  the  spirit  of  mastery.  Traditional  play-forms  may 
at  times  be  most  distasteful  work  and  strain.  The  opposite  of 
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play  is  hard,  joyless  work — a  via  dolorosa  with  nothing  but  a 
cross  in  view.  The  less  self-illusion  and  deception,  and  the  more 
business-like  attitude  there  may  be  in  play  the  better. 

As  to  the  aim  or  importance  of  play,  some  play  activities  are 
pathological  or  unsocial,  such  as  gambling,  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up.  In  general,  however,  play  is  an  initiation  into  social 
practices  and  habits,  and  thus  possesses  a  survival-  or  selection- 
value.  Habits  are  formed  which  later  may  be  switched  off  and 
attached  to  other  objects  and  aims  needful  in  the  social  life  of  the 
adult.  The  house  being  built  may  for  a  time  be  occupied  by  the 
masons  and  carpenters,  but  these  strange  guest-builders  soon  give 
place  to  the  tenants  for  whom  the  house  was  originally  in- 
tended. Throughout  play  runs  the  great  principle  of  vicarious 
stimulation.  From  the  sociological  standpoint,  the  stimuli  are 
comparatively  unimportant ;  the  reactions  are  all-important  for 
the  future.  Some  play  activities  are,  however,  recuperative  in 
nature,  others  are  diversional  (old  people,  for  instance,  "  putting  in 
the  time  "),  and  others  again  are  instances  of  Aristotelian  katharsis. 

Play  derives  great  importance,  biologically  and  sociologically 
speaking,  from  its  connection  with  the  law  of  increase  of  plastic 
endowment ;  for  it  eliminates  the  rigidity  of  instinctive  life  and 
organizes  new  social  habits,  thus  developing  adjustability  to  a 
future  very  complex  environment.  The  terms  "  instinct  of  play  " 
and  "  instinct  of  imitation  "  are  to  be  criticised.  Individual,  con- 
crete reactions  of  such  and  such  nature,  some  inherited  and  some  ac- 
quired, are  to  be  substituted  for  these  general  and  misleading  terms. 

A  Method  of  Measuring  Mental  Work.     By  C.  E.  SEASHORE. 

Can  mental  work  be  measured  ?    If  so,  will  such  measurements 
have  much  value  for  psychology  ?     These  two   questions  were 
intrepreted  and  answered  in  the  affirmative  in  the  first  part  of  the 
paper.     Then  followed  a  description  of  the  '  psychergograph,' 
and  explanation  of  various  methods  of  using  it. 

In  designing  the  psychergograph,  the  investigator  had  set  him- 
self the  following  aim  :  To  devise  a  means  by  which  one  can  (i) 
call  forth  a  relatively  simple  and  definite  complex  of  mental  ac- 
tivity ;  (2)  repeat  the  same  demand  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
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out  interruption  ;  and  (3)  measure,  (a)  the  amount  of  work  done, 
(b)  the  time  taken,  (c)  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  (d)  fluctua- 
tions in  speed  and  quality.  To  denote  the  work  that  may  be 
measured,  this  setting  is  a  typical  illustration  :  Given  one  of  four 
known  signals,  to  recognize  it  and  make  the  corresponding  one 
of  four  simple  responses.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  stimulator  and  the  recorder.  The  stimulator  exposes 
signals,  the  order  of  which  is  determined  by  chance.  The  re- 
sponse to  one  signal  calls  forth  the  next,  by  an  electric  device, 
and  this  may  be  continued  without  interruption  as  far  as  it  proves 
desirable.  The  recorder  makes  a  continuous  record  on  telegraph 
tape  showing  what  response  was  made  to  each  signal  and  the 
duration  of  each  act.  From  the  experimenter's  point  of  view, 
the  operation  is  completely  automatic.  He  has  only  to  press  a 
button  to  start  the  recorder  and  give  the  signal  to  begin.  The 
personal  equation  of  the  experimenter  is,  therefore,  completely 
eliminated.  The  records  are  permanent,  and  may  be  read  at 
leisure.  This  machine  record  is  supplemented  by  full  notes 
both  by  the  experimenter  and  the  observer.  The  psychergo- 
graph  is  a  foot  rule,  as  it  were.  Its  record  by  itself  means  noth- 
ing, just  as  a  foot  of  an  unknown  substance  has  no  meaning,  but 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  experimenter  it  acquires  significance. 
All  the  complications  of  the  usual  reaction  experiment  may  be 
introduced,  and  then  there  is  the  additional  possibility  of  long 
continued  repetition  of  similar  processes  without  interruption. 
The  bodily  movement  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  constant 
quantity.  The  record  shows,  first,  the  number  of  a  particular 
kind  of  acts  performed,  second,  the  time  required  for  each  act 
and  for  the  whole  series,  and  third,  a  quantitative  expression  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  in  terms  of  the  number  of  errors  and 
the  classification  of  errors.  The  relativity  of  such  measurements 
was  fully  recognized. 

The  Duration  of  the  Auditory  After-Sensation.     By  MAX  MEYER. 

The  first  attempt  at  measuring  the  auditory  after-sensation  was 

made  by  Alfred  M.  Mayer  in  1874,  with  seemingly  good  success. 

The  result  was   that   the  duration  of  the   after-sensation  was  in- 
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versely  proportional  to  the  vibration  frequency.  In  1898  an- 
other method  was  employed  by  Abraham.  His  result  was  that 
the  duration  of  the  after-sensation  was  constant,  i.  e.,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  vibration  frequency.  One  of  the  two  methods, 
therefore,  must  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

Mayer's  method  was  this  (neglecting  various  smaller  modifi- 
cations) :  The  tone  was  produced  by  a  tuning  fork  and  conducted 
through  a  tube  to  the  ear  of  the  observer.  The  tube  was  inter- 
sected by  a  disk  with  a  row  of  openings,  so  that  at  rotation  of  the 
disk  the  tone  was  heard  intermittently;  but  when  the  velocity  of 
rotation  was  sufficiently  increased,  the  tone  appeared  smooth, 
because — as  Mayer  assumed — the  after-sensation  was  as  long  as 
the  interval  between  two  short  tones. 

Abraham  used  an  entirely  different  method.  The  tone  was 
produced  by  a  siren,  of  which  alternately  a  number  of  holes  in  a 
row  were  open  and  closed.  At  first  glance,  it  seems  possible 
in  this  case  also  to  increase  the  velocity  of  rotation  until  the  inter- 
val between  two  beats  is  as  short  as  the  after-sensation,  when  the 
tone  should  be  smooth.  However,  the  tone  will  never  be  smooth 
in  this  case,  as  the  intensity  of  each  beat  does  not  abruptly  begin 
and  end,  but  rises  and  falls  in  a  certain  manner.  A  series  of  such 
rising  and  falling  (in  intensity)  tones  cannot  appear  as  a  smooth 
tone,  unless  the  fall  of  each  preceding  and  the  rise  of  each  succeed- 
ing tone  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  which  is  quite  improbable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  cannot  make  use  of  smoothness  in  order  to 
measure  the  after-sensation.  Abraham,  therefore,  used  a  siren 
with  two  rows  of  holes,  producing  two  different  tones  and  being 
so  arranged  that  one  tone  was  sounded  while  the  other  paused, 
and  vice  versa.  Then,  at  rapid  rotation  of  the  siren,  a  trill  is  heard, 
but  when  the  pauses  are  filled  up  by  the  after-sensation,  no  trill 
is  heard  but  two  simultaneous  tones.  The  unavoidable  rough- 
ness is  then  without  any  consequence.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment was  that  the  after-sensation  is  constant,  i.  e.,  independent  of 
the  pitch. 

The  wrong  method  is  the  one  used  by  Mayer.  That  the  tone 
becomes  smooth  when  the  rotation  is  rapid  enough,  is  not  caused 
by  the  pauses  being  filled  up  by  the  after-sensation,  as  Mayer 
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assumed,  but  by  an  entirely  different  condition.  When  the  rota- 
tion of  Mayer's  disk  is  rapid  enough,  one  vibration  will  pass 
through  unobstructed,  the  next  one  will  be  weakened  by  the 
disk  ;  and  so  on  alternately.  Then,  of  course,  the  tone  sensation 
cannot  be  alternately  strong  and  weak  :  two  impulses  at  least  (in 
a  higher  tone  region  a  few  more)  are  physiologically  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  tone  sensation.  If  one  of  these  two  is 
great  and  the  other  small,  not  a  succession  of  a  strong  and  a 
weak  tone  is  heard,  but  a  single  tone  of  invariable  intensity. 
There  is  no  cause  at  all  for  a  fluctuation  of  intensity,  and  the 
tone  is  smooth  ;  but  no  duration  of  an  after-sensation  is  measured 
by  this. 

We  now  also  comprehend  Mayer's — unfounded — assertion  that 
the  duration  of  the  after-sensation  was  inversely  proportional  to 
the  vibration  frequency.  If  we  take  a  tuning  fork  an  octave 
higher,  and  wish  to  let  one  vibration  pass  through  the  tube  un- 
changed, the  next  one  weakened,  etc.,  we  have  of  course  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  rotation  twice  ;  but  this  does  not  permit 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  duration  of  the  after-sensation  in  the 
case  of  this  higher  tone.  In  other  words,  this  seemingly  beautiful 
method  of  Mayer  turns  out  to  be  no  method  at  all. 

A  Biological  View  of  Perception.     By  THADDEUS  L.  BOLTON. 

The  inapplicability  of  the  old  categories  of  psychology  to 
modern  experimental  and  comparative  methods  is  generally 
recognized.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  revise  one  of  them 
in  the  light  of  some  ideas  borrowed  from  biological  study.  Much 
that  enters  into  the  perception  of  an  object  has  been  overlooked. 
The  older  psychologists,  proceeding  by  the  method  of  analysis, 
have  penetrated  only  so  far  as  to  discover  the  elements  con- 
tributed by  the  direct  afferent  currents  initiated  by  the  object 
presented.  These  are  the  most  obvious,  as  well  as  most  superficial 
elements.  The  active  part  of  perception  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
the  part  which  arises  through  the  reaction  of  the  organism  upon 
the  object.  When  we  trace  perception  down  in  the  animal  scale 
to  its  earliest  beginnings,  we  find  it  gradually  fading  into  auto- 
matic and  instinctive  performances.  Perception  reduced  to  its 
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lowest  term  is  an  act,  and  as  such,  it  is  synonymous  with  instinct 
and  emotion.  Objects  that  arouse  no  instinctive  or  emotional 
response  are  perforce  unperceived  by  animals.  Even  in  man 
this  acting  in  view  of  objects  still  enters  largely  into  the  percep- 
tion of  them.  Perception  is,  therefore,  an  attitude  toward  ob- 
jects. Beginning,  as  perception  does,  in  instinctive  performance, 
percepts  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  refined  emotions. 

History  of  Philosophy  and  Introduction  to  Philosophy  in  the  Col- 
lege Curriculum.  Discussion  opened  by  Pres.  JOHN  H.  MAC- 
CRACKEN. 

In  teaching  philosophy  to  the  average  college  student,  we  have 
three  ends  in  view  :  first,  discipline  and  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers  ;  second,  to  give  that  knowledge  which  in  the  words  of 
Windelband  is  a  necessary  requirement  not  only  for  all  scholarly 
education  but  for  all  culture  whatever,  since  it  teaches  how  the 
conceptions  and  forms  have  been  coined  in  which  we  all  in  every- 
day life  think  and  judge  the  world  of  our  experience  ;  and  third, 
to  lead  the  student  to  philosophize,  to  raise  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions, and  thus  to  enter  upon  the  noblest  activity  of  his  manhood. 
The  first  aim  is  accomplished  more  or  less  successfully  in  the 
courses  on  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics,  and  the  second  by  the 
courses  on  the  history  of  philosophy.  But  the  third  aim  is  in 
danger  of  not  receiving  sufficient  attention.  Metaphysics  has 
been  crowded  out  of  psychology  and  ethics.  The  modern 
tendency  is  to  treat  these  subjects  as  sciences,  and  the  student 
no  longer  finds  here  an  introduction  to  philosophy  proper.  The 
appearance  of  courses  and  text-books  on  introduction  to  philo- 
sophy indicate  a  recognition  of  the  want,  and  an  attempt  to 
supply  it.  Is  a  course  of  introduction  the  best  solution  ?  Three 
doubts  suggest  themselves.  First,  if  we  are  seeking  to  furnish 
an  encyclopaedia  of  philosophy  we  run  the  risk  of  disgusting 
the  student  with  philosophy  because  serving  it  up  in  its  driest 
possible  form.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  such  a  bare 
outline  of  philosophical  problems,  and  the  works  of  a  philosopher 
like  Descartes  or  Locke,  as  between  a  brief  history  of  the  world 
and  a  good  historical  novel.  Second,  there  is  danger  of  developing 
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the  superficial  type  of  mind,  which  is  already  too  common,  which 
knows  books  by  the  book-reviews,  and  reads  the  news  by  the  head- 
lines, which  may  be  said  to  know  about  rather  than  to  know. 
Third,  introductions  to  philosophy  are  rather  philosophies  of  phil- 
osophy than  philosophy.  It  is  futile  for  an  author  to  claim  abso- 
lute impartiality.  Better  acknowledge  with  Paulsen  that  before 
finishing  we  must  exhibit  our  system.  Would  not  perhaps  a 
careful  study  of  some  one  author  be  preferable  ?  Thus  Jonathan 
Edwards  began  by  reading  Locke's  Essay.  Professor  Sigwart 
of  Tubingen  gives  to  beginners  the  advice  :  "  Read  Hume,  read 
Hume,  read  Hume." 

Professor  Caldwell,  of  Northwestern  University,  pointed  out 
that  the  Scotch  universities  gave  that  very  training  in  metaphysics 
which  was  lacking  in  the  American  curriculum.  Professor  Rebec 
described  the  course  in  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  as  given  at 
the  University  of  Michigan ;  and  Professor  Royce  described  the 
course  in  philosophy  as  given  at  Harvard,  and  said  that  it  was 
still  regarded  as  tentative.  He  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
study  of  a  single  system  or  of  some  one  philosophic  masterpiece 
would  be  very  profitable  for  the  average  student.  The  history  of 
philosophy  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  culture. 
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REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

An  Introduction  to  Psychology.      By    MARY  WHITON   CALKINS. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901. — pp.  xv,  509. 

This  is  a  decidedly  good  book.  And  to  make  this  statement  about 
any  text-book  of  psychology  that  ventures  to  enter  the  field  of  compe- 
tition at  the  present  time  is  already  to  give  it  high  praise.  The  qual- 
ities that  constitute  this  excellence  are  numerous.  What  immediately 
strikes  one  in  a  first  rapid  examination  of  the  book  is,  perhaps,  that 
it  contains  within  its  covers  much  that  certain  popular  text -books  see 
fit  to  omit.  For  example,  one  finds  in  the  body  of  the  text  good 
cuts  of  eye  and  ear  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions,  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  first-rate  account  of  the  brain,  together  with  cuts  illustrating 
its  development,  anatomy,  and  localization  of  function.  Then,  too, 
any  one  giving  a  first  course  in  psychology  wishes  to  say  a  word  at 
least  about  such  topics  as  comparative  psychology,  child  psychology, 
social  psychology,  and  some  of  the  more  instructive  features  of  abnor- 
mal psychology.  And  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  these  presented 
in  concise  form  within  easy  reach  of  the  student.  One  should  wish 
too,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  that  the  impression  be  left  on  the 
student's  mind  that  such  topics  as  the  above  are  not  mere  side  issues  from 
which  illustrative  material  may  be  drawn,  but  that  they  are  legimate  do- 
mains of  inquiry  within  the  larger  field.  At  the  same  time,  their  dis- 
tinctive difference  of  method,  the  more  or  less  complete  desertion  of 
the  way  of  introspection,  should  be  kept  clear.  Now  all  this  the  au- 
thor has  very  successfully  accomplished  by  according  separate  chapters 
to  these  matters,  where  they  are  presented  in  brief  but  systematic 
form,  with  the  main  lines  of  difference  between  them  and  the  matters 
treated  in  the  body  of  the  book  kept  constantly  before  the  reader. 
Then,  most  novel  and  gratifying  of  all,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  ' '  His- 
tory of  Psychological  Systems ' '  which  gives  a  compact  but  illuminating 
outline  of  just  those  great  movements  of  thought  that  the  elementary 
student  should  know.  An  Appendix  is  added  which  is  really  a  con- 
densed book  of  reference.  Here,  besides  the  pages  referred  to  above 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  are  to  be  found  sections 
on  Aphasia,  on  Color  Theories,  on  Theories  of  the  Attention,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  short  contribution  by  Miss  Gamble  on  "  The  Physical 
and  the  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  Sensations  of  Smell. ' '  Thus, 
without  seriously  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  many  subjects  are 
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succinctly  treated  for  which  the  instructor  is  frequently  forced  to  refer 
students  to  special  books — a  method  that  turns  out  most  unsatisfactorily 
where  large  classes  are  concerned. 

But  the  inclusion  of  so  much  necessarily  involves  the  exclusion  of 
much  else  that  many  would  regard  as  indispensable.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  treatment  of  the  theoretical  problem  of  psychical  meas- 
urement. The  phenomena  of  after-images  and  visual  contrasts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  only.  For  reaction  experiments  one  is 
referred  to  the  Bibliography.  And  one  searches  in  vain  for  any 
chapters  on  sections  which  deal  with  the  facts  usually  included  under 
the  heads  of  The  Perception  of  Space  and  The  Perception  of  Time. 
That  a  stereoscope  has  psychological  value,  or  that  there  are  such  phe- 
nomena as  geometrical  optical  illusions,  are  not  to  be  known  from  a 
reading  of  the  book.  Now  while  these  and  other  omissions  are,  seem- 
ingly, to  be  greatly  regretted,  they  all  have  their  reason  apparently  in 
the  purpose  of  the  author  to  consistently  disregard  the  explicit  de- 
scription of  experimental  methods  and  results.  This  does  not  mean 
that  she  herself  is  not  keenly  alive  to  these  matters.  On  the  contrary, 
every  discussion  implies  the  constant  reliance  upon  and  expectation  of 
the  experimental  test.  Only  for  the  ends  of  this  book  it  is  rather  the 
discussion  of  the  theoretical  question,  or  the  result  of  introspection 
unaided  by  experimentation,  that  is  important.  Thus  the  question  of 
sensation-extensities  is  of  greater  moment  than  that  of  the  visual  fac- 
tors in  the  perception  of  solidity,  and  the  discussion  of  how  a  past 
experience  may  be  recognized  is  given  the  right  of  way  over  the 
statement  of  results  gained  by  an  experimental  examination  of  the 
time-consciousness.  This  apparent  neglect  of  experimental  data  is 
made  good  in  part  by  constant  footnote  references  to  the  manuals  of 
Sanford  and  Titchener,  and  by  an  excellent  Bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Upon  examining  the  book  somewhat  more  carefully,  a  second 
quality  appears,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  should 
belong  to  every  book  of  this  sort.  This  quality  is  gained  by  the  per- 
sistent refusal  to  be  rigidly  dogmatic  or  to  remain  insensible  to  rival 
claims  and  theories.  At  almost  every  step  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  chief  divergent  opinions.  Thus  he  gets  a 
glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  actual  psychological  world  with  all  its  wealth 
of  discussion  and  critical  probing.  This  method  is  in  conspicuous 
contrast  to  that  of  a  certain  rather  popular  text-book,  in  the  Preface  to 
which  its  author  distinctly  affirms  his  conviction  "  that  the  main  thing 
in  teaching  elementary  psychology  is  <o  give  one's  pupils  a  system," 
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whether  right  or  wrong  mattering  little,  since  errors  can  be  corrected. 
This  conviction  seems  to  rest  partly  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that  any 
other  treatment  results  in  giving  the  student  "a  mere  medley  of  con- 
flicting opinion,  a  hodge-podge  of  psychological  analysis,  logical  clas- 
sification, and  epistemological  interpretation."  Now,  of  course,  a 
text-book  is  not  primarily  the  place  for  controversial  writing,  but  that 
there  is  a  middle  course  between  dreary  dogmatism  and  polemical 
side-excursion  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  book  before  us.  Here  the 
untried  reader  may  catch  sight  of  many  divergent,  and,  for  the  moment, 
perhaps  equally  attractive  paths.  But  he  runs  little  risk  of  straying,  for 
he  is  carefully  advised  by  the  author  of  the  road  which  she  herself,  at 
least,  prefers  to  follow.  This  course  is  no  less  deliberate  than  in  the 
case  of  the  text-book  mentioned  above.  Only  here  the  controlling 
conviction  is  that  "a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp." 

With  this  feature  of  the  book  the  present  writer  is  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy. Writers  of  text-books  too  often  seem  to  presume  that  their  books 
are  to  be  read  apart  from  the  comments  of  a  properly  qualified  in- 
structor— as  if  the  reader  were  to  be  left  helpless  in  the  midst  of  the 
materials  offered  him.  But  the  presence  of  an  instructor  is  as  much 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  that  of  the  pupil,  and  when  the  former,  to  pre- 
serve his  mental  integrity,  finds  himself  compelled  again  and  again  to 
make  vigorous  protests  against  some  of  the  unqualified  statements  of 
the  text,  there  is  likely  to  be  bred  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  an  author  who  can  write  so  dogmatically  upon  topics  so  obvi- 
ously debatable.  Such  topics  would  be  the  Hering  color  theory,  or 
the  existence  of  an  auditory  space,  or  the  number  of  the  affective  qual- 
ities. Distrust  in  a  text-book  is  ruinous  to  a  pupil,  but  the  instructor 
can  more  readily  change  his  text-book  than  surrender  his  convictions. 
The  volume  before  us  allows  for  divergence  of  opinion,  but  through 
clear  statements  of  existing  differences  the  reader  is  conducted  to  defi- 
nite solutions. 

It  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  this  second  feature  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  that  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  personal  note. 
This  I  should  mention  as  a  third  quality  which  a  relatively  superficial 
examination  reveals.  The  reader  is  admitted  very  largely  into  the 
confidence  of  the  writer.  Not  that  this  is  forced  upon  him.  Quite 
the  contrary.  This  admission  to  confidence  lies  rather  in  the  genial, 
individual  atmosphere  surrounding  the  book — that  atmosphere  which 
Locke  knew  so  well  how  to  create,  and  for  which  James  stands  unsur- 
passed. Indeed,  I  know  of  no  book  which  so  successfully  competes 
with  the  latter  in  this  regard.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  heavy  and 
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cheerfully  acknowledged  debt  that  she  owes  to  James  makes  little  differ- 
ence. The  atmosphere  is  there.  Not  only  is  one  permitted  a  glimpse 
at  the  various  opinions  and  the  definite  writers  who  have  helped  most 
towards  the  formation  of  her  own  private  views,  but  one  is  sure  to 
share  more  or  less  in  the  author's  past  experiences  and  travels.  Now 
one  is  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  search  of  an  illustration,  now  one  makes 
a  momentary  visit  to  Italy.  Or  in  imagination  one  is  accompanying 
the  author  along  the  streets  of  Boston,  or  sharing  with  her  the  scenes 
of  Gloucester  harbor.  Or  it  may  be  a  character  in  a  modern  novel, 
or  a  bit  of  classic  verse.  It  is  all  the  same.  The  reader  is  not  passing 
through  the  dreary  desert  of  mere  enumeration  and  classification.  He 
is  becoming  acquainted  with  living  mental  processes  in  a  richly  per- 
sonal way. 

But  the  really  significant  features  of  the  book  lie  much  deeper. 
Stated  in  a  word,  they  consist,  first,  in  the  thoroughgoing  application 
of  the  author's  doctrine  of  conscious  elements,  and,  second,  in  the 
treatment  of  all  concrete  conscious  experiences  from  two  distinctly 
separated  points  of  view — regarding  them  now  as  facts  of  consciousness 
analyzable  into  constituent  elements,  now  as  conscious  experiences 
whose  peculiarities  result  from  the  relations  of  the  experiencing  self  to 
some  other  self  or  selves.  Let  us  glance  at  each  of  these  features  sep- 
arately. 

(0)  Readers  acquainted  with  the  author's  articles  on  the  elements 
of  consciousness,1  will  foresee  what  application  a  systematic  text-book 
must  make  of  the  results  there  reached.  Not  the  sensation  with  its 
attributes  of  quality,  intensity,  and  extensity,  but  these  attributes  them- 
selves are  the  ultimate  elements.  Thus  '  brightness  '  and  '  loudness  ' 
are  as  truly  elemental  for  the  author  as  *  blue  '  or  '  C. '  '  Duration  ' 
is  not  admitted  as  an  elementry  state,  because  it  is  either  "  reflectively 
'added'  to  the  sensation,  or  else  it  is  a  complex  psychic  con- 
tent. ' '  In  the  book  itself  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  find  any 
discussion  or  statement  of  this  point.  Duration  is  ignored,  and  the 
time-consciousness  is  recognized  only  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into  rela- 
tion with  the  "  feeling  of  familiarity  "  and  the  "  feeling  of  anticipatori- 
ness,"  which  are  respectively  the  characterizing  features  of  recogni- 
tion and  volition. 

So  much  for  the  '  sensational '  elements.  Next  come  the  '  attrib- 
utive '  elements,  which  include,  besides  the  usually  admitted  proc- 
esses of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  a  further  element  resembling 

i  Psych.  Rev.,  VI,  p.  506,  and  VII,  p.  377. 
'2Loc.  cit.,  p.  511. 
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these,  the  "feeling  of  realness."  This  latter,  the  author  claims,  is  a 
true  elemental  state,  to  be  classed  with  the  affective  processes  because 
like  them  it  is  dependent  upon  other  processes  in  consciousness,  and, 
also  like  them,  is  not  invariably  present. 

But  the  most  radical  departure  from  orthodox  procedure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enumeration  and  systematic  application  of  "  relational " 
elements.  Though  the  fact  that  these  are  denied  by  many  writers  is 
clearly  enough  recognized,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  accepting  them 
here  as  genuine  realities  with  which  one  may  operate  in  the  explana- 
tion of  mental  complexes.  In  accepting  these  elements  as  constitu- 
ents of  conscious  life,  the  author  leans  heavily  upon  James's  doctrine 
of  "transitive  "  states,  but  like  Meinong  and  others  makes  use  of  a 
broader  term.  In  agreement  with  Meinong,  too,  she  holds  that  the 
failure  to  accord  recognition  to  these  states  is  due  in  large  part  to 
their  introspective  elusiveness.  Without  attempting  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  these  elements,  it  is  suggested  that  the  feelings  of 
1  one  '  and  of  'many,'  of  '  connection  '  and  of  'opposition,'  of 
'more'  and  of  'less,'  of  'like'  and  of  'different,'  are  certainly 
elemental,  while  the  feeling  of  '  familiarity '  analyzes  into  the 
simpler  feeling  of  'same'  and  of  'past,'  the  latter  in  turn  being 
still  further  analyzable.  It  is  these  relational  elements  that  allow  the 
introduction  of  ready  distinctions  among  complex  processes.  Thus  a 
percept  is  escorted  by  the  vague  "  feeling  of  combination  "  ;  compari- 
son by  the  "feelings  of  likeness  and  difference"  ;  while  the  general 
notion  and  the  judgment  are  defined  as  primarily  percepts  or  images 
supplemented  by  a  "  feeling  of  generality, "  itself  a  compound  of  the 
feelings  of  "  likeness  "  and  of  "  wholeness."  These  illustrations  will 
serve  to  exhibit  the  author's  general  method  of  exposition  in  this  par- 
ticular. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  this  use  of  relational 
elements  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  great  clearness  of  exposition, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  of  being  true  to  little  recognized  con- 
scious realities.  That  the  usual  analysis  of  all  consciousness  into  sen- 
sational and  affective  states  is  unsatisfactory  seems  to  be  attested  by 
the  attempt  in  certain  quarters  to  find  a  multiplicity  of  affective  states, 
by  the  attempt  elsewhere  to  establish  the  reality  of  "  form  qualities," 
and  by  the  unexpressed  craving  on  the  part  of  many  for  some  way, 
more  convincing  than  the  ordinary  one,  of  accurately  characterizing 
such  states  as  the  "  concept-consciousness  "  and  the  "  recognition-con- 
sciousness." To  be  the  first  to  operate  systematically  with  these  ele- 
ments is  to  do  a  service  for  which  all  psychologists  should  be  deeply 
grateful. 
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(<£)  The  second  significant  feature  mentioned  above  is  due  to  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  the  author's  main  purposes  in  writing  this  book. 
And  what  gives  the  book  in  large  part  its  distinctive  quality  is  just 
this  double  treatment  of  our  consciousness,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dead 
organism  to  be  reduced  by  dissection  to  its  constituent  elements,  and, 
on  the  other,  as  a  sum  of  living,  pulsating  experiences  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  relationships  between  conscious  selves.  To  approach 
the  mental  life  from  either  one  of  these  points  of  view  is  no  new  thing. 
What  is  decidedly  novel  here  is  the  demonstration  that  both  modes  of 
treatment  may  stand  side  by  side  without  danger  of  being  confounded, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  uniting  the  analytic  treatment  and  all 
the  training  in  introspection  which  this  unquestionably  affords,  with 
that  presentation  which  gives  us  back  our  actual  experiences,  not  dis- 
torted by  methodological  artificialities  but  in  richly  interpreted  form. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  will  go  a  long  may  towards  making  this 
an  acceptable  text-book.  As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this 
twofold  method  we  may  note  the  contrast  between  "  percept"  and 
"  perceiving. ' '  The  former  is,  as  it  were,  static,  to  be  taken  to  pieces, 
coldly  and  impersonally.  The  latter  is  the  living  process  whose  mark 
of  differentiation  from  imagination  is  that  it  may  be  shared  with  other 
perceivers.  So  we  find  everywhere  such  contrasts  as  ' '  image  ' '  and 
"  imagining,"  "thought"  and  "thinking,"  "volition"  and  "will," 
"  belief"  and  "  faith."  In  discussing  the  emotions,  a  neat  classifica- 
tion is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  selves  may 
here  be  divided  into  "the  imperious  or  egoistic,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic or  adoptive."  Thus,  happiness  may  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  another,  but  at  the  same  time  be  egregiously  selfish. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  less  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of 
another,  the  happiness  may  be  entirely  the  result  of  a  sympathetic 
sharing  of  experiences.  All  this  is  set  forth  in  an  entertainingly  written 
chapter.  This  same  distinction  between  the  imperious  and  the  adop- 
tive attitudes  forms  the  chief  line  of  division  between  "will"  and 
"faith." 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  author's  terminology  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  these  two  significant  features  of  the  book  just  noticed.  As 
will  have  been  noted,  the  word  * '  feeling  ' '  is  used  after  the  traditional 
English  fashion  adopted  by  James.  Possibly  the  poverty  of  our  psycho- 
logical vocabulary  compels  this.  But  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  term  "idea"  is  employed  in  the  broad  Lockian  sense  of  any 
"fact  of  consciousness,"  of  whatever  elements — sensational,  attribu- 
tive, or  relational — it  may  be  composed.  It  certainly  seems  monstrous 
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to  call  an  emotion  an  idea,  but  to  such  lengths  is  the  author  constrained 
by  the  attempt  to  briefly  characterize  the  contrasting  modes  of  treat- 
ment adopted, — "idea-psychology"  and  "self-psychology"  being 
the  terms  of  the  antithesis.  Of  course,  the  author  explains  and  part- 
ially defends  this  nomenclature,  and  in  reading  the  book  itself  no  con- 
fusion is  felt.  But  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  uni- 
versally accepted  term  could  not  have  been  chosen. 

It  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  to  indicate  in  detail 
the  points  where  one  may  most  readily  challenge  the  author's  opinion. 
A  few  of  these  however  may  be  noted.  Not  every  one  would  admit 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  regard  attention  "as  a  simple  relational  ex- 
perience, that  of  clearness, "  in  other  words,  that  clearness  is  the  "  at- 
tention-element." And  many  would  be  far  from  assenting  to  the 
statement  that  "  being  interested  and  attending  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. ' '  Many  too,  I  fancy,  would  dissent  vigorously  from  the  iden- 
tification of  memory  with  fidelity  of  reproduction,  regardless  of  the 
recognition  of  this  reproduction  as  the  recurrence  of  a  past  experience. 
But,  for  the  author,  ' '  exactness  of  repetition ' '  suffices  to  turn  mere 
reproductive  imagination  into  memory. 

Obviously,  one  may  dissent  in  toto  from  the  doctrine  of  elements  that 
pervades  the  entire  volume,  and  one  may  be  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  dual  point  of  view  adopted.  For  such  a  one  this  is  not  the 
ideal  text-book.  But  those  who  find  here  doctrines  congenial  to  their 
own  tendencies  of  thought  will  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
this  book  to  an  honest  and  cordial  trial  as  a  guiding  text  for  classes  in 
psychology.  No  perfect  text -book  of  psychology  has  yet  been  written. 
And  this  as  well  as  others  has  its  peculiar  faults,  some  of  which  have 
been  briefly  indicated.  But,  all  in  all,  the  present  writer  regards  this 
as  the  best  text-book  that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  subsequent  use  with 
his  own  classes  will  alter  or  confirm  this  opinion. 

Naturally,  the  various  chapters  are  of  unequal  merit.  But  to  the 
writer  those  on  "Thought,"  considered  both  independently  and  in 
comparison  with  similar  chapters  in  other  books,  are  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  volume.  Certain  pages  of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Emotions  "  are 
most  excellent,  and  the  section  on  "  The  Religious  Consciousness,"  as 
one  of  the  typical  personal  relations,  deserves  high  commendation. 
The  exposition  of  the  various  color  theories,  both  in  the  body  of  the 
text  and  in  the  Appendix,  are  the  best  that  we  yet  have  in  compact 
form. 

The  typography  of  the  book  is  excellent.  Not  a  single  typograph- 
ical error  has  been  noticed,  though  the  name  of  the  anthropologist, 
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Tylor,  is  persistently  misspelled  in  the  several  places  where  it  occurs. 
A  well  chosen  Bibliography  and  an  index  of  unusual  clearness  close 
the  volume. 

A.   H.  PIERCE. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

A  Student's  History  of  Philosophy.     BY  ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901. — pp.  ix,    519. 

Considering  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  published  products  of 
the  scholastic  world,  one  is  reminded  of  Johnson's  characterization  of 
a  literary  friend,  as  having  an  enormous  appetite  but  a  bad  digestion. 
In  the  department  of  philosophy,  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  now  and 
again  a  really  good  thing  appears  even  from  an  esoteric  point  of  view, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  output  betrays  an  appetite  that  outstrips 
the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered 
specific  judgments  differ,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  verdict  of 
the  grumbler  is  reversed  in  the  court  of  public  or  academic  opinion. 

In  A  Student1  s  History  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Rogers  propo- 
ses to  furnish  what  a  student  may  fairly  be  expected  to  get  from  a 
college  course ;  to  emphasize  the  spirit  in  which  each  philosopher 
philosophized ;  to  create  certain  broad  general  impressions,  leaving 
further  details  to  come  from  other  sources ;  to  use  the  writer's  own 
words  when  literary  interests  supplement  the  philosophical ;  and  to 
keep  in  mind  the  relation  of  individual  systems  to  the  general  history 
of  civilization  by  a  mild  use  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  history. 
These  prefatory  avowals  are  supplemented  by  introductory  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  on  primitive  concep- 
tions of  the  world.  The  latter  point  is  insignificantly  treated,  but 
suggests  the  Hegelian  historical  moment,  while  the  former  lays  down  : 
"  The  History  of  Philosophy  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  more 
important  and  comprehensive  of  these  conceptions,"  ("  thing  or 
substance,  cause  and  effect,  force,  law,  mechanism,  necessity")  "in 
terms  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  world,  and  to  trace 
the  mental  and  social  conditions  out  of  which  they  took  their  rise. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  growth  of  man's  power  to  formulate  the  uni- 
verse." With  this  emphasis  on  concepts  and  man's  power  to  for- 
mulate the  universe,  it  is  strange  that  we  miss  from  the  index  any  refer- 
ence to  force,  energy,  and  mechanism.  The  author  makes  no  effort  to 
follow  the  Cartesian  '  motion  '  through  Spinoza  into  Leibniz.  That 
Descartes  postulated  matter  in  motion,  that  Spinoza  confessedly  broke 
down  in  supposing  it  possible  to  deduce  motion  from  extension,  that 
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precisely  here  Leibniz  covers  both  matter  and  motion  by  his  '  force, ' 
and  introduced  a  concrete  spiritualism  without  destroying  the  Spino- 
zistic  identity,  is  completely  ignored.  Indeed,  l  motion  '  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Spinoza,  although  motion  and  rest  are  the 
categories  of  all  the  modifications  of  extension.  What  is  lacking  in 
the  statement  of  Spinoza's  metaphysics  has  a  compensation  in  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  his  Lebensanschauung.  The  presentation  of 
Leibniz  is  excellent  and  fairly  complete.  As  regards  the  character- 
ization of  the  mental  condition  out  of  which  philosophy  arises,  a  refer- 
ence to  Greek  thought  will  suffice.  "The  Greek  frankly  moved  in 
the  realm  of  the  finite  where  definition  and  order  reigned,  and  he 
could  know  just  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  infinite  was  to  him 
the  region  of  chaos,  and  stood  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane  of  reality. ' ' 
Indeed,  the  author  is  not  always  happy  in  characterizing  "  mental  and 
social  conditions."  He  speaks  of  the  Greeks  as  "originating  the  art 
types  which  have  stood  as  models  ever  since,"  and  accords  to  the 
Greeks  a  mental  homogeneity  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  hetero- 
geneity of  their  philosophical  systems.  The  dogmatic  and  uncritical 
procedure  is  annoying  at  many  points  throughout  the  work,  as  when 
we  are  told  without  further  ado  that  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  is  a 
material  principle,  and  that  the  homo-mensura  tenet  of  Protagoras  is 
individualistic.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  recent  discussion  suggests 
other  interpretations,  especially  of  the  Protagorean  principle.  (See 
Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  451  and  589.)  In  "creat- 
ing certain  broad  general  impressions ' '  in  regard  to  individual  phil- 
osophers ;  in  making  apt  quotations  illustrating  the  spirit  in  which 
they  philosophized ;  and  in  writing  a  literary  appreciation  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  Professor  Rogers  has  been  in  the  main  successful. 
His  style  is  on  the  whole  excellent,  and  at  points  his  exposition  is 
luminous,  but  the  general  impressions  are  not  always  correct,  and  the 
copious  quotations  are  too  rarely  located  by  references.  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  who  come  in  for  extensive  excerpts,  are  left  in  a  somewhat 
ragged  condition.  It  would  have  been  a  positive  aid  to  the  student 
had  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  methods  been  made  at  this  point, 
perhaps  after  the  manner  of  Windelband. 

However  widely  detailed  opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  a  history  of 
philosophy  should  be,  we  may  presuppose  essential  agreement  on 
the  proposition  that  it  should  put  first  emphasis  on  problems  of  being, 
of  knowing,  and  of  method ;  that  it  should  treat  these  problems  to 
some  extent  in  the  light  of  present  day  interests  and  values,  thus 
giving  an  historical  exposition  of  contemporary  thought.  This  point 
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of  view  would  imply  that  the  history  of  philosophy  should  come  late 
in  the  college  course,  and  should  presuppose  some  preliminary  work. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  render  Professor  Rogers' s  elementary  and 
uncritical  work  less  desirable  than  if  it  were  proposed  to  begin  the 
study  of  philosophy  by  a  survey  of  its  history,  which  seems  to  be  a 
bad  plan  save  where  the  teacher  leads  the  way  by  lectures.  Sup- 
posing the  student's  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy  to  arise 
mainly  from  his  interest  in  current  drifts  and  problems,  the  first 
requisite  in  writing  a  history  of  philosophy  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  an  accurate  judgment  regarding  present  conditions.  This 
part  of  the  task  Professor  Rogers  performed  not  very  comprehensively 
in  his  Modern  Philosophy  (1899).  In  both  works  (see  especially 
Modern  Philosophy,  p.  281  and  p.  512  of  the -present  volume)  we  are 
impressed  with  a  hopeless  dogmatic  dualism  like  that  of  Descartes  ;  but 
unlike  Descartes  he  does  not  foreshadow  a  possible  solution  save  through 
an  abundance  of  accumulated  data.  Again,  Professor  Rogers  does  not 
appear  to  be  en  rapport  with  the  fundamental  concepts  which  form  the 
content  of  philosophy.  Here  the  stone  of  stumbling  is  his  erroneous 
conception  of  empirical  law  as  something  objectively  real.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  "laws  of  rigid  mechanical  necessity,"  p.  512  ;  of  laws  as 
"instruments,"  p.  3:  of  "purely  objective  laws,"  p.  465.  Such 
terms  as  these,  accepted  without  criticism  and  used  dogmatically,  ren- 
der philosophical  discussion  impossible  or  at  least  misleading.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  those  who  wish  to  abolish  the  term  "law  " 
from  the  vocabulary  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  almost  complete 
absence  of  attention  to  the  critical  analysis  of  concepts  and  doctrines  is 
perhaps  the  weightiest  charge  against  the  author's  work. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  demands  of  the  student  upon  a  history  of 
philosophy,  there  are  several  features  in  which  the  present  treatise  is 
disappointing.  Naturalistic  views  are  not  as  concretely  represented 
as  they  should  be  in  Democritus  and  Hobbes,  considering  the  influence 
of  these  philosophers  upon  their  successors.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  in  connection  with  the  Ionic  school  and  Hera- 
clitus,  although  the  central  idea  in  both  is  "becoming,"  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  process  involves  the  cardinal  principles  of  an  evolu- 
tional philosophy  that  not  only  powerfully  influenced  the  thought  of 
Greece,  but  anticipated  both  Hegel  and  Darwin.  When  the  theory  is 
taken  up  in  modern  philosophy,  it  is  disposed  of  along  with  Darwin 
and  Spencer  in  three  and  one-half  pages.  We  are  told  that,  "  in  its 
general  outlines  it  is  now  familiar  to  every  one."  Then  we  are 
straightway  informed  that  it  "  is  a  fact ' '  that  acquired  characteristics 
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are  transmitted  to  the  offspring, — just  as  if  the  views  of  Galton  and 
Weismann  were  ruled  out.  Again  it  is  said,  ' '  the  fact  of  evolution 
is  definitely  established. ' '  What  is  the  fact  of  evolution  that  is  defi- 
nitely established?  Or  perhaps  evolution  is  regarded  as  a  "fact." 
If  so,  this  is  something  new.  The  reference  to  teleology  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  no  adequate  distinction  is  made  between  the  teleology  that 
evolution  combats,  and  the  teleology  that  it  favors.  The  theory  of 
evolution  is  a  system  of  generalizations  of  such  importance,  and  we 
may  add  of  such  vagueness,  as  to  require  careful  exposition.  In  close 
connection  with  this  defect,  is  the  inadequate  representation  of  the 
voluntaristic  drift  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  especially  in  Aristotle, 
Augustine,  and  Fichte.  Schelling  is  disposed  of  in  a  page  without 
any  reference  to  his  dynamism  or  energism.  He  certainly  should  not 
be  classed  with  Spinoza  (p.  455),  unless  we  agree  with  Berendt  and 
Friedlaender  that  according  to  Spinoza  the  essence  of  things  lies  in 
the  will.  (See  Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  I, 
p.  514.)  Malebranche  gets  a  mere  mention  of  name.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  is  so  much  overlooked  by  historians  of  philos- 
ophy. One  who  engaged  the  attention  of  Locke  and  powerfully  in- 
fluenced Leibniz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant ;  one  who  saw  clearly  the 
priority  of  will,  and  grasped  the  conservation  of  force,  la  quantitie  de 
la  force  mouvante,  and  clearly  anticipated  Hume  in  his  critique  of  the 
causal  relation,  deserves  more  than  passing  reference.  The  language 
of  Malebranche  is  that  of  a  priest,  but  his  thought  is  that  of  a  modern 
scientist  and  philosopher.  Professor  Rogers  is  quite  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  problem  as  to  whether  reality  lies  in  will  or  intellect, 
but  he  has  not  appreciated  its  historical  prominence.  Two  other 
aspects  of  the  history  of  philosophy  should  have  been  led  into  modern 
thought  with  more  clearness.  The  one  is  the  issue  as  to  the  nature  of 
general  notions,  especially  the  middle  position  taken  by  Artistotle  and 
Abelard.  The  other  is  the  rise  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  theory  of 
the  "  twofold  truth  "  which  haunts  and  confuses  much  of  the  thinking 
of  the  present.  If  the  history  of  philosophy  is  to  be  of  real  value  to 
the  student  of  philosophy,  it  must  keep  a  clear  eye  on  the  evolution 
of  such  theories  and  issues. 

There  are  some  omissions  that  might  appear  to  be  unpardonable  in 
a  work  intended  for  the  English-speaking  student.  Why  should  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  which  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  con- 
stituted the  philosophic  pabulum  in  the  American  college,  be  dismissed 
in  half  a  page  ?  Even  if  one  deplored  its  life,  some  reference  should 
have  been  made  to  its  obsequies.  The  last  section  of  the  work  cover- 
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ing  twenty-eight  pages  has  the  familiar  heading,  "  Philosophy  Since 
Hegel,"  more  than  half  of  which  is  given  to  Schopenhauer  and  Comte. 
The  thought  of  Mill  and  Spencer  is  practically  ignored,  while  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  either  Lotze  or  Green.  It  is  a  long  time  "since 
Hegel,"  measured  in  years,  and  a  much  longer  time,  gauged  by  what 
has  taken  place  in  scientific  and  philosophic  thought.  There  is  little 
excuse  for  abandoning  the  American  student  in  a  German  fog  of  sixty 
years  ago.  The  literature  appended  to  each  paragraph  is  confined  to 
English  works,  and  is  generally  well  selected.  Some  good  works  are 
omitted,  such  as  Fowler's  edition  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  and  Levy- 
Bruhl's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  France.  Watson's  Comte, 
Mill,  and  Spencer,  and  Outline  of  Philosophy  are  noted  as  though  they 
were  two  distinct  treatises,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  former.  The  omission  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
philosopher  under  consideration  is  a  defect,  as  the  student  is  greatly 
assisted  by  knowing  under  what  titles  and  at  what  times  the  thinker 
elaborated  his  views.  There  is  certainly  room  for  an  up-to-date  mono- 
graph on  the  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  a  theory  which  em- 
braces the  problems  of  being,  of  knowing,  and  of  method,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  critically  selective  in  its  material,  but  there  is 
no  place  in  a  modern  college  or  university  with  a  specialized  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  for  an  uncritical  rehearsal  of  what  has  been  gone 
over  repeatedly  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  work  is  not  strong  in 
systematic  exposition  save  in  a  few  instances ;  it  is  decidedly  weak  as 
regards  insight  into  the  historical  development  of  philosophy.  Its 
perusal  suggests  a  pedagogical  remark  of  Theodore  Parker:  "The 
books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think  the  most. 
The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy  reading."  If  Parker's  view 
is  incorrect,  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  this  work  are  to  be 
considerably  modified.  MATTOON  M.  CURTIS. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Religionsphilosophie.       Von    HARALD    HOFFDING,    unter  mitwir- 
kungdes  Verfassers  aus  dem  Danischen  iibersetztvon  F.  BENDIXEN. 
Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1901. — pp.  vi,  369. 
Professor  Hoffding  has  now  added  to  his  well-known  works  on  Psy- 
chology, Ethics,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy  a  work  on  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion.      From  no  one  of  the  eminent  continental  thinkers 
of  the  day  could  such  a  work  be  more  welcome.      The  special  task  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion  as  Hoffding  conceives  it,  is  to  determine 
the  relation  of  religion  to  the  spiritual  life  as  a  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
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part.  In  the  classical  times  of  religion,  the  periods  of  formation  and 
organization,  no  such  problem  could  arise.  Religion  then  satisfied  all 
spiritual  demands.  The  other  forms  of  the  spiritual  life,  science,  art, 
morality,  and  social  life,  were  quite  undifTerentiated  from,  or  at  any 
rate  unquestioningly  subordinated  to,  the  religious  interest.  Not  till 
the  development  of  culture  gives  these  several  activities  of  the  spirit 
an  independent  standing  of  their  own,  is  there  any  lack  of  harmony  felt. 
Not  till  then,  therefore,  is  there  any  call  for  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
The  time  comes  when  religion  must  have  its  value  estimated  in  rela- 
tion to  other  phases  and  forms  of  the  spiritual  life.  Every  spiritual 
power  must  be  tested  by  its  service  to  the  deep  and  rich  development 
of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  problem  to-day  is  to  investigate  in  what 
at  measure  religion  can  continue  to  perform  such  a  service  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  culture.  To  make  a  problem  of  religion  is,  to 
be  sure,  shocking  to  many.  But  thought  once  aroused  must  set  its 
own  limits.  He  who  feels  no  problem  has,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
think ;  but  such  an  one  has,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  to  hinder 
others  from  thinking.  The  investigation  is  not  intended  either  for  the 
poor  in  spirit  anxious  for  the  security  of  their  faith,  or  for  the  self- 
satisfied,  whether  of  the  orthodox  or  the  free-thinking  type. 

After  an  introduction  discussing  problem  and  procedure  (about  a 
dozen  pages),  the  work  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first 
part  considers  the  relation  of  the  religious  to  the  scientific  view  of 
the  world  {Erkenntnistheoretische  Religionsphilosophie,  pp.  13-84). 
The  principal  problem  of  the  second  part  is  the  determination  of  the 
essential  nature  of  religion,  and  the  possibility  of  its  survival  under 
modern  conditions  {Psychologische  Religionsphilosophie,  pp.  85-289). 
The  third  part  discusses  the  relation  of  ethics  and  religion  {Ethische 
Religionsphilosophie,  pp.  290-347).  Finally,  there  is  an  appendix 
containing  some  twenty  pages  of  notes. 

In  its  classical  times,  religion  satisfied  man's  intellectual  needs  as 
well  as  his  other  spiritual  interests.  Now,  we  have  an  independent 
science  to  meet  our  intellectual  demands.  The  sundering  of  faith  and 
knowledge  has  been  completed  by  the  repeated  collisions  of  science 
with  religion.  After  much  resistance  from  the  religious  side,  it  has 
come  to  be  admitted  that  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  world  is  not 
a  matter  for  religion.  "  What  now  all  theologians  repeat,  the  Bible  is 
not  meant  to  teach  natural  science,  no  one  would  listen  to  when  Bruno, 
Galilei  and  Spinoza  said  it.  The  heresy  persecution  takes  its  course, 
and  afterwards,  men  come  to  see  that  what  the  heretic  said  was  right ' ' 
(p.  14).  Every  great  religion  came  forward  in  history  with  a  general 
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view  of  the  world.  In  comparison  with  earlier  religions,  Christianity 
had  a  certain  rational  character  in  its  explanation  of  the  world,  and 
especially  a  simplicity  and  sublimity  which  must  have  appealed  most 
strongly  to  many  men  who  had  known  only  the  earlier  religions  with 
their  heterogeneous  mythologies.  Even  now,  we  not  infrequently  have 
the  two  sorts  of  explanation — the  scientific  and  the  religious  advanced 
for  the  same  event.  Hoffding  illustrates  this  by  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago.  A  number  of  fisherman  perished  in  a  sudden 
storm  that  arose.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  local  newspaper  was  given 
the  scientific  explanation  of  the  meteorological  institute,  and  the  re- 
ligious explanation  of  the  funeral  oration,  which  said  that  God  had 
sent  the  calamity  as  a  warning  for  the  people  to  turn  from  their  sins. 
These  two  views  of  the  occurrence  do  not  so  much  conflict  with  one  an- 
other, as  stand  in  totally  different  spheres  of  thought.  The  scientific 
interpretation  is  an  explanation  of  reality  ;  the  religious  interpretation, 
an  estimate  of  values.  When  science  postulates  the  complete  connect- 
edness of  things,  and  thereby  sets  as  its  goal  a  principle  of  unity,  it  can- 
not find  its  ideal  in  a  '  First  Cause, '  for  this  would  violate  the  very 
principle  of  causation  itself  on  which  it  seeks  to  ground  itself.  As  the 
Kantian  criticism  excluded  God  from  the  causal  series,  so  previously, 
Copernican  and  Cartesian  views  had  excluded  God  from  matter  and 
space.  There  is  no  longer  any  higher  and  lower  in  space,  to  which 
can  be  referred  the  higher  and  lower  spiritual  values.  Much  the  same 
difficulty  meets  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  time.  With  the  thought 
of  time  as  infinite,  there  is  no  place  for  eternity  outside  of  time.  The 
religious  consciousness  has  generally  regarded  one  period  of  life  as 
merely  a  means  for  another.  Means  and  end  are  sundered,  and  life 
is  divided  between  joyless  labor  and  laborless  enjoyment.  Every  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  education,  in  ethics,  and  in  sociology,  goes  to  elim- 
inate this  dualism  (the  worst  of  all  dualisms)  (p.  58).  Just  as  no 
one  man  should  be  made  a  mere  means  for  another,  so  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  no  one  moment  should  be  mere  means  for  another — as  past 
and  present  for  the  future.  This  is  avoided  if  the  work  and  the  de- 
velopment itself  possess  an  immediate  worth,  and  thereby  become  ends 
or  parts  of  an  end.  Thus  it  becomes  possible  in  the  midst  of  time  to 
live  in  eternity.  The  externality  of  the  time  differences  falls  away. 
Eternity  appears,  not  as  a  continuation  of  time  or  a  further  time,  but 
as  an  expression  for  the  continuity  of  the  worthful  amid  the  changes 
of  time.  The  one  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties,  as  regards  caus- 
al, spatial,  and  temporal  relations,  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  more  in- 
ward connection — the  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  inner  law  and  the 
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worthful  content,  and  not  on  external  differences.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  happily  forecasted  by  the  motto  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
the  line  from  Goethe  :  Ihm  ziemt's,  die  Welt  im  Innern  zu  bewegen. 

The  ultimate  presupposition  for  the  scientific  understanding  of  exist- 
ence is  the  principle  of  unity,  which  underlies  all  connection  in  time, 
space,  and  the  causal  series.  We  can  reach  no  ultimate  ideas  through 
such  concepts  as  matter,  atom,  force.  The  only  ultimate  is  the  con- 
nection, the  totality  of  elements,  and  through  these  we  come  to  the 
principle  of  unity.  As  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  understanding  of 
existence  must  stand  in  connection  with  its  own  nature,  we  have  the 
right  to  speak  of  a  force  or  power  by  whose  working  all  that  is  and  all 
that  happens  stands  in  inner  connection,  and  is  held  together  by  a  rela- 
tion of  continuity.  If  one  defines  God  as  the  principle  of  the  under- 
standing of  being,  and  therefore  as  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  being, 
the  possibility  presents  itself  of  a  conception  of  God  that  may  be 
harmoniously  united  with  scientific  knowledge.  But  all  thought 
consists  in  comparing  and  connecting  one  thing  with  another ;  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  this  law  makes  an  objective  conclusion  to  our 
knowledge  impossible.  Each  new  determination  of  thought  discloses  a 
new  problem.  Our  thinking  reveals  its  nobility  in  this  very  fact  that 
it  can  recognize  its  own  limits,  and  yet  at  the  limit  always  hear  the  cry, 
'Excelsior!  '  "  Every  conception  of  God,"  says  Fichte,  "is  a  mis- 
conception of  God. "  It  is  a  revelation  of  a  divine  spark  in  human 
thought,  that  with  all  its  efforts  to  understand  the  divine  it  can  attain 
to  the  insight  that  these  are  misunderstandings. 

Personal  life  is  the  highest  form  of  existence  which  experience  shows 
us.  The  unity  which  we  must  attribute  to  being,  on  account  of  its 
continuity  and  conformity  to  law,  reminds  us  of  the  unity  of  our  own 
consciousness,  the  formal  side  of  personality.  But  this  is  only  an 
analogy  which  fails  in  the  essential  point.  Theistic  philosophers,  like 
Lotze  and  others,  maintain  that  only  an  infinite  being  can  possess  per- 
sonality, that  only  an  absolutely  active  being  can  be  a  person  in  the 
fullest  sense.  This  means,  however,  that  the  word  personality  is  given 
a  different  significance  when  applied  to  God  and  when  applied  to  man  ; 
and  this  is  just  the  view  of  Spinoza  and  Kant,  when  they  reach  the 
conclusion  that  after  separating  all  that  which  is  valid  only  for  a  finite 
being  from  our  idea  of  personality,  only  the  mere  word  remains.  The 
deity  must  be  more  than  personality  if  it  is  to  be  the  principle  of  unity 
in  all  being.  Religions  are  not  made,  they  grow  up  out  of  life,  they 
spring  from  the  fundamental  disposition  of  man  in  the  midst  of  life's 
conflicts,  for  the  sake  of  holding  fast  under  all  circumstances  the  validity 
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of  those  things  of  highest  worth  which  he  has  come  to  know  by  his  ex- 
perience. In  this  faith  in  the  conservation  of  worth  is  to  be  found  the 
essence  of  religion.  This  is  the  main  thesis  which  Professor  Hoffding 
aims  to  establish  by  this  work.  The  result  of  Part  I  is  to  clear  the  ground 
and  dispel  all  illusion  as  to  a  possible  intellectual  function  of  religion. 
The  riddle  which  science  cannot  solve  is  not  to  be  solved  by  religion. 
It  can  give  no  explanation  of  special  occurrences,  its  ideas  are  not 
suited  to  bring  scientific  thinking  to  an  ultimate  conclusion,  and  these 
ideas  possess  the  character  of  the  image  rather  than  the  concept.  If 
religious  ideas  are  to  have  any  significance  whatever,  it  can  be  only 
that  they  serve  as  a  symbolic  expression  for  the  disposition  and  long- 
ings of  man  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Incidentally,  idealism,  materialism, 
and  agnosticism  are  subjected  to  criticism.  In  distinction  from  these, 
Professor  Hoffding  denominates  his  own  philosophical  view  of  the 
world  as  critical  monism.  This  outline  paraphrase  of  Part  I.  will 
serve  to  show  something  of  the  spirit  and  trend  of  thought  of  the 
writer.  It  can  show  nothing  of  that  wealth  of  scholarship  and  breadth 
of  human  sympathy  that  are  everywhere  manifest  to  the  reader. 

In  part  second  (the  psychological  part)  the  direct  effort  is  made  to 
establish  the  hypothesis  that  the  essence  of  religion  is  faith  in  the  con- 
servation of  value  {der  Glaube  an  die  Erhaltung  des  Wertes},or  as  other- 
wise expressed,  that  the  distinctively  religious  axiom  is  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  value.  Religious  experience  and  faith,  and  the 
main  types  of  religion  as  they  have  appeared  in  history,  are  all  sub- 
jected to  a  keen  psychological  analysis.  After  establishing  his  hypoth- 
esis by  this  analysis,  the  author  then  goes  on  to  a  more  elaborate  ex- 
position of  his  principle,  and  finally  seeks  to  show  in  what  form  religion 
may  continue  under  the  conditions  of  modern  culture.  Space  forbids 
us  to  try  to  follow  the  discussion  in  detail ;  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
however,  that  it  is  carried  out  with  all  the  psychological  insight  that 
one  familiar  with  Hoffding's  Psychology  would  naturally  expect.  The 
knowledge  manifested  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  eminent  religious  men  is  equally  comprehensive.  We  shall 
try  simply  to  find  out  just  what  our  author  means  by  "  faith  in  the  con- 
servation of  value."  In  the  introduction,  we  are  told  that  the  expres- 
sion < '  conservation  of  value  ' '  is  used  in  close  analogy  with  the  expres- 
sion "  conservation  of  energy."  The  principle  asserts  the  continual 
preservation  of  value  throughout  all  changes  of  form.  There  is,  too, 
potential  value  as  well  as  actual  value.  Potential  value  is  in  one  pas- 
sage illustrated  by  the  pause  in  music.  The  pause  in  itself  has  no 
value.  To  one  just  entering  the  room  or  to  one  leaving  before  the  next 
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strain  of  music  it  would  be  nothing,  and  yet  it  may  have  the  highest 
aesthetic  value  to  the  continuous  listener.  Value  signifies  the  character- 
istic of  a  thing  by  which  it  furnishes  immediate  satisfaction  or  the  means 
for  such.  Value  may  thus  be  immediate  or  mediate.  The  nature  of  a 
being  determines  its  needs,  and  its  needs  determine  what  is  value  to 
it.  The  religious  axiom  shows,  accordingly,  the  necessity  that  the 
character  of  a  religion  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  its 
adherents.  One  cannot  be  in  earnest  with  a  belief  in  the  persistence 
of  value  which  he  does  not  know,  at  least  in  part,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. The  manifold  forms  of  religion  do  not  therefore  invalidate  the 
hypothesis  that  its  fundamental  principle  is  the  conservation  of  value. 

All  feeling,  /.  e.,  all  pleasure  and  displeasure,  expresses  value.  The 
various  kinds  of  value  correspond  to  the  various  kinds  of  feeling.  One 
group  of  values  goes  along  with  self-assertion,  from  its  most  elemental 
to  its  most  ideal  forms — another  group  accompanies  devotion  to  objects 
and  ends  beyond  the  conditions  of  immediate  self  interest.  Here 
belong  the  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  feelings.  The  possibility 
of  a  third  group  of  values  depends  upon  whether  in  existence,  as  it 
really  is,  the  values  of  the  first  two  groups  can  be  secured  and  main- 
tained. Were  man  only  a  player  in  the  drama  of  existence,  his  part 
in  the  play  would  exhaust  all  his  energy  and  interest.  He  would 
have  no  time,  strength,  or  interest  for  the  course  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.  His  values  would  all  belong  to  the  first  group.  Were  he  only 
a  spectator  his  interest  in  the  drama  would  be  purely  intellectual  or 
aesthetic.  His  values  would  be  those  of  the  second  group.  If  he  is 
both  actor  and  spectator  then  must  he  possess  values  of  the  third  sort. 
With  his  innermost  being,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  values  known 
to  him,  he  will  feel  himself  drawn  into  the  great  order  and  course  of 
things.  He  will  feel  himself  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  values  in 
general.  The  religious  feeling  is  this  feeling  determined  by  the  fate 
of  values  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a  feeling  determined  by 
the  relation  of  value  to  reality.  In  comparison  with  the  first  two 
groups  of  values,  we  may  say  that  the  religious  values  are  values  of  a 
second  order. 

Such  a  view  of  the  essence  of  religion,  seems  to  me  open  to  serious 
criticism.  Is  not  the  analogy  between  conservation  of  value  and  the 
conservation  of  energy  somewhat  too  far  fetched  ?  And  have  we  in 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  value  anything  distinctive  of  re- 
ligion after  all  ?  We  may  admit  Hoffding's  success  in  showing  that  all 
religions  involve  this  element,  but  does  not  all  intelligent  effort  in 
whatever  sphere  imply  a  faith  in  the  continuance  of  values,  and  involve 
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some  sort  of  conception  of  the  relation  between  value  and  reality? 
Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  way,  is  there  after  all  any  third 
group  of  values — even  if  we  are  both  actors  and  spectators  in  the  drama 
of  life,  have  we  necessarily  any  interests  beyond  those  included  in  the 
first  two  groups  ?  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Hoffding 
fails  to  give  us  any  sufficient  proof  of  this.  When  he  comes  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  form  and  maintenance  of  religion  under  mod- 
ern conditions,  his  conclusion  is  that  legend  and  dogma  must  give  way 
to  symbol,  and  each  individual  must  be  left  free  to  develop  for  himself 
such  a  faith  in  the  persistence  of  values  as  best  answers  to  his  own 
needs.  Matthew  Arnold  defined  religion  as  morality  touched  with 
emotion,  but  have  we  on  Professor  Hoffding' s  theory  any  basis  for  the 
emotion  ?  And  even  if  there  be  some  ground  of  emotion  for  the  in- 
dividual in  his  self-chosen  poetic  symbolism,  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  social  dynamic  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting.  Furthermore,  if 
religion  is  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  set  a  standard  of  values.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrew  in  a  God  of  Righteousness,  for  example,  gave  him 
a  standard  by  which  he  judged  his  moral  values  to  be  of  infinitely 
greater  worth  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  A  vague  sort  of  belief 
that  our  values  are  somehow  to  be  elements  in  a  coming  kingdom  of 
values  affords  us  no  standard  of  judgment.  The  practical  question  for 
us  is,  which  of  the  various  kinds  of  value  possible  to  us  shall  we  seek 
most  to  realize  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  belief  in  the  conservation 
of  values  in  general  can  help  us  any. 

Though  the  reader  may  not  admit  that  Professor  Hoffding  has  es- 
tablished his  central  hypothesis,  though  he  may  feel  that  religion  must 
after  all  be  something  either  considerably  more  or  considerably  less 
than  here  indicated,  he  will  find  the  work  one  that  well  repays  careful 
study.  It  is  not  the  final  word  on  the  problem  of  religion,  but  it  is  a 
notable  and  worthy  contribution  to  what  is  perhaps  the  weightiest 
problem  that  the  human  intellect  has  set  for  itself. 

This  work  ought  to  be  translated  into  English ;  and  we  may  add 
that  an  analytical  table  of  contents  and  an  index  would  materially  aid 
in  its  comprehension,  and  add  to  its  usefulness. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 
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LOGICAL    AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

La  base  psychologique  des  jugements  logique.     I  et  II.     H.    HOFFDING. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXVI,  10  et  n,  pp.  345-378  ;  501-539. 

(I)  Intuition  is  the  first  form  of  the  equilibrium  and  harmony  of  con- 
sciousness.    In  passing  over  to  judgment,  it  is  necessary  first  to  resolve  the 
totality  of  intuition,  i.  e.,  to  analyze.     In  order  to  examine  the  transition 
from  intuition  to  judgment,  one  must  distinguish  between  the  three  principal 
forms  of  intuition  :   (i)  intuition  of  sensation,  (2)  of  perception,  (3)  of  mem- 
ory and  imagination.     Intuition  of   sensation   involves  a  combination  of 
more  elementary  sensations,  but  not  necessarily  a  fusion.     In  the  intuition 
of  perception,  memory  is  already  an  important  factor  ;  the  new  is  identified 
with  the  previous  experience  which  it  most  resembles.     The  intuition  of 
memory  and  imagination  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  forms  by  the 
greater  clearness  with  which  the  processes  giving  rise  to  intuition  come  out 
in  consciousness.     What  makes  the  matter  more  complicated,  is  the  fact 
that  motives  of  feeling  are  operative  here  more  than  elsewhere.     In  all  this, 
we  are  confronted  with  an  antinomy.     The  most   characteristic  trait  of 
mental  life  is  synthetic  activity  ;  but  the  synthesis  presupposes  something 
that  can  be  put  together,  and  no  simple  elements  appear  in  consciousness. 
We  find  ourselves  going  in  a  circle — a  sign  that  we  are  before  one  of  the 
limits  of  our  understanding.     Not  all  '  potential  judgments  '  can  be  trans- 
formed into  real  judgments.     Several  authors  regard  (what  would  better 
be  called)    '  intuition  of  articulation '  as  a  form  of  judgment ;   but  such 
implicit  judgments  differ  from  judgments  proper,  which  involve  analysis. 

(II)  Association  is  to  the  dynamic  what  intuition  is  to  the  static  aspect 
of  mental  life.     Spontaneity  belongs  to  both.     Association  and  intuition 
are  distinguished  from  judgment  in  a  similar  way  ;  the  attention  is  not 
directed  to  the  relation  between  the  elements  that  are  combined.     Judg- 
ment intervenes  the  moment  this  relation  attracts  attention.     Interest  and 
attention  are  operative  in  every  case  of  association.     Association  is  mainly 
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productive,  while  judgment  is  critical ;  but  this  contrast  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  a  continuous  reciprocal  action  between,  the  two. 

(III)  Judgment,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  the  higher  form  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which,  in  a  more  elementary  form,  is  resolved  by  intuition  or 
by  association.     Analysis  is  essential  here.     The  essence  of  judgment  is 
the  new  combination  rendered  more  clear  by  the  preceding  analysis  ;  but 
not  every  analysis  leads  to  a  judgment.     In  analysis,  differences  appear 
more  clearly  than  before  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  resemblance  and  a 
continuity  more  fundamental  than  that  in  intuition  and  association  may  also 
appear.     There  is  always  a  tendency  in  abstract  thought  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  categories,  but  history  shows  that  these  tend  to  change  as  a 
result  of  further  experience. 

(IV)  Positive  judgments  apparently  precede  negative  judgments.     A 
negative  judgment  does  not  afford  a  new  content ;  its  important  function 
is  precisely  to  reject  such  a  new  content.     At  the  same  time,  its  value  con- 
sists in  preparing  the  way  for  further  positive  judgments.     In  provisional 
classifications,  we  must  often  rest  content  with  defining  a  certain  domain 
in  merely  negative  terms.     It  is  the  task  of  further  research  to  discover  the 
characteristic  positive  traits  of  the  enclosed  domain. 

(V)  Propositions  without  subjects  maybe  divided  into  two  classes  :   (i) 
those  where  the  subject  has  already  been  named  or  is  understood  more 
or  less    clearly  from  the    context ;    (2)  those    which  are  purely  descrip- 
tive,  i.  e.t  where  one  describes  a  phenomenon  without  its  being  gram- 
matically possible    to  indicate   a   definite    subject, — e.    g. ,    'it   is   cold.' 
It  is  always  to  be  noted  that  the  logical  predicate  is  the  most  important 
element    of  judgment.      As  Trendelenburg    says  :    We   think   in  predi- 
cates.    One  might  almost  venture  the  hypothesis  that  all  words  are  at  first 
predicates,  and  that  it  is  only  later  that  they  appear  as  grammatical  sub- 
jects ;  but  perhaps  careful  investigation  would  not  confirm  this  hypothesis. 
The  subject  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  gate  turns  ;  it  is  the  gate  and  its 
movement  that  strike  the  eye,  not  the  hinge.     Predicative  judgments,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  a  mere  combination  of  conceptions.     Passing  to  judg- 
ments where  both  subject  and  predicate  are  expressed,  we  find  that  the 
prominence  of  the  subject  may  vary  considerably,  while  the  predicate  al- 
ways remains  the  more  prominent  element.     (H.  gives  several  classes  of 
examples   which  go  to  prove  this.)     Judgment  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  comparison.     As  soon  as  this  comparison  presents  itself  as  a 
formal  task,  we  may  speak  of  reasoning  proper.     Comparison  presupposes 
a  bringing  together.     The  synthetic  process  involved  is  the  same  that  we 
meet  with  throughout  the  conscious  life.     One  may  very  well  continue  to 
define  judgment  as  a  combination  of  conceptions,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember   that  conceptions  themselves  are  completely   determined  only 
when  they  are  combined  so   as  to  form  a  judgment.     Moreover,    each 
new  judgment  contributes  to  the  formation  of  further  conceptions.     This 
may  look  like  moving  in  a  circle,  but  such  is  the  enigma  of  the  origin  of 
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both  organic  and  conscious  life  :  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  can 
the  totality  exist  without  parts,  and  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  can 
the  totality  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  mere  combination  of  parts. 

(VI)  Intuitions,  associations,  and  judgments  appear  at  first  with  an  ex- 
istential quality  which  can  become  the  object  of  consciousness  only  if  a 
contrary  quality  (non-existence)  is  met  with  in  experience,  which  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  experience  affords  negative  as 
well  as  positive  cases.  One  gradually  comes  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
the  reciprocal  harmony  of  all  that  can  exist,  and  thus  to  employ  a  formal 
criterion  of  reality.  The  world  of  experience  is  constantly  growing,  and  is 
never  completed.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  reality  or  existence  is  an 
ideal  conception,  strange  as  it  may  seem  ;  and  this  also  develops  with  our 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  world  order.  Appreciative  judgments  are 
somewhat  analagous  to  those  of  existence  ;  by  means  of  them  one  creates 
an  ideal  world,  the  dominant  law  of  which  is  determined  by  the  apprecia- 
tive principle.  Thus  moral  and  religious  problems  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  science.  E.  A. 

Les   dogmatismes  sociaux  et  la  liberation  de  Vindividu.       S.   PALANTE. 

Rev.  Ph.,  XXVI,  12,  pp.  626-647. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  expose  the  inanity  of  every  social  dogma, 
which  exposure  he  regards  as  the  indispensable  propaedeutic  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  individual.  Social  dogmatisms  are  classified  as  dogmatisms  a 
priori,  and  dogmatisms  a  posteriori.  Of  the  first  class,  there  are  distin- 
guished two  types  :  the  transcendent  rationalism,  and  the  rationalism  of 
immanence.  Plato  and  Kant  are  representatives  of  the  transcendent 
rationalism,  and  Hegel  of  immanence.  The  dogmatisms  a  posteriori  are 
expressed  by  the  term,  solidarity.  There  are  several  forms  of  solidarity, 
such  as  generic  or  organic  solidaiity,  economic  solidarity,  intellectual 
solidarity,  and  moral  and  social  solidarity.  All  of  these  forms  have  been 
invoked  as  the  basis  of  social  dogmatisms.  After  reviewing  these  different 
kinds  of  solidarity,  the  author  concludes  "that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  in 
dogma,  the  collective  egoism."  He  also  adds  that  "these  collective 
egoisms  remain  armed  against  one  another,  and  the  law  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  in  spite  of  optimistic  affirmations,  displays  here,  implacably, 
its  effects.  H.  C.  STEVENS. 

The  World  as  Mechanism.     G.  S.  FULLERTON.     Psych.  Rev.,  IX,  i,  pp. 

1-26. 

Science  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  world  of  matter  form  an  unbroken  series  and  are  all  ex- 
plicable according  to  mechanical  laws.  As  yet,  however,  there  are  many 
phenomena  of  which  no  mechanical  explanation  can  be  given.  But  to 
admit  our  present  ignorance  is  not  to  maintain  that  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  ultimate  and  irremovable.  The  steady  growth  of  science  encourages 
a  hope  that  discontinuity  will  give  place  to  continuity.  This  faith  in  the 
mechanism  of  nature  can  be  justified  only  by  an  actual  extension  of  knowl- 
edge, and  until  then,  the  doctrine  can  be  no  more  than  a  working  hypoth- 
esis. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  considerations  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  mechanism  should  not  be  held  even  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  (i)  Dr.  Ward's  attempt  to  prove  that  the  science  of  mechanics 
is  no  true  science,  and  that  its  fundamental  concepts  are  absurd  and  self-con- 
tradictory, arises  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  science,  and  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  This  misconception  is  to  suppose  that  a 
true  science  can  have  no  limitations,  and  that  it  must  be  complete  before 
it  can  have  a  foundation.  We  may  well  admit  that  all  our  measurements 
are  only  approximate,  and  that  certain  scientific  concepts,  useful  within  a 
given  sphere,  are  inadequate  when  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
knowledge.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  mechanics  is  not  a  true  science,  or 
that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  reasonably  secure  foundation.  It  remains  true 
that  we  can,  e.  g.,  calculate  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  position  of 
the  moon  with  reference  to  the  earth  on  a  particular  day  and  hour,  and  we 
can  trace  with  some  accuracy  the  path  of  a  projectile.  If,  in  the  light  of 
new  discoveries,  some  scientific  laws  have  to  be  modified,  it  means  only  that 
a  truth  imperfectly  apprehended  has  come  to  be  more  perfectly  apprehended. 
A  growth  in  human  knowledge  is  not  revolution.  (2)  Certain  writers  have 
denied  the  existence  of  material  causes,  because  they  confound  the  notions  of 
causality  and  activity,  or  erroneously  assume  that  a  cause  can  only  be  some- 
thing occult  and  mysterious.  The  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
that  of  activity  and  passivity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  that  of  mere 
antecedence  and  succession.  The  cause  is  the  'necessary'  and  '  inde- 
spensable '  antecedent,  and  such  antecedents  science  is  able  definitely  to 
pick  out,  overlooking,  for  its  purposes,  the  negligible  influences  of  other 
antecedents.  (3)  Some  writers  repudiate  natural  necessity,  simply  because 
they  fail  to  see  that  the  word  '  necessity  '  is  an  ambiguous  one.  Necessity 
is  but  another  name  for  orderliness,  and  to  deny  this  necessity  is  to  deny  all 
possibility  of  knowledge.  Again,  it  has  been  maintained  that  science  should 
not  attempt  'explanation,'  but  confine  itself  to  'description.'  But  it  is 
only  by  giving  the  word  '  explanation  '  an  unjustifiable  meaning  that  we 
can  insist  that  science  is  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  occurrences  in 
the  material  world.  (4)  Many  who  feel  that  mechanical  causes  are  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  all  the  changes  in  the  inorganic  world,  yet  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  conception  of  mechanism  is  adequate  when  we  pass  to  the 
organic  world.  The  phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life  seem  too  cpm- 
plex  to  admit  of  description  in  mechanical  terms  ;  and  such  a  thing  as  choice 
of  ends  is  absolutely  wanting  in  even  the  most  ingenious  mechanisms. 
Between  mechanisms  and  the  higher  forms  of  living  beings  the  difference 
is  admittedly  enormous.  But  between  the  two  there  are  forms  of  life  that 
bring  us  near  to  the  point  where  the  gulf  between  the  organic  and  the 
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inorganic  seems  passable.  Those  who  hold  that  all  motions  in  matter  can- 
not be  accounted  for  on  mechanical  grounds,  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn,  and  modern  science  is  strongly  inclined  to  remove  all 
breaks  in  the  orderly  development  of  nature. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

Choice  and  Nature.  EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR.  Mind,  No.  41,  pp.  72-91. 
The  individual  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  group  of  facts.  Every 
judgment  capable  of  either  truth  or  error  must  involve  a  question  of  fact. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  every  judgment  reduces  to  a  question  of  fact ; 
for  in  so  far  as  these  facts  have  enough  meaning  to  be  pointed  out  as  facts 
they  show  the  traces  of  description  with  all  that  this  implies  of  past  choices 
of  classification.  At  any  stage  of  our  growing  knowledge,  if  we  try  to  tell 
what  nature  is,  we  are  presented  with  a  choice  of  alternative  classifications; 
and  as  no  stage  can  be  found  which  does  not  embody  past  choices,  it  would 
seem  that  this  series  of  choices  is  involved  in  anything  we  do  or  can  mean 
by  nature.  At  no  stage  are  we  presented  with  a  situation  so  purely  fact- 
ual that  it  cannot  be  altered  by  a  re-interpretation.  Observation  has  an 
important  place  in  our  lives  ;  but  our  experience  is  not  increased  by  bare 
additions.  The  real  value  of  observation  is  to  serve  as  the  stimulus  to  new 
interpretations.  These  interpretations  are  indeterminate  save  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  choice  not  given  by  the  facts  themselves.  This  choice  is  not  the 
individual's  own,  nor  is  it  the  choice  of  the  society  of  his  own  time,  for  that 
is  only  a  larger  individual ;  but  it  is  the  choice  of  universal  society.  To 
contradict  the  will  of  this  universal  society  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
meaning  of  experience.  Such  a  will  dictates  a  principle  of  choice  that 
gratifies  a  desire  which  an  individual  may  well  possess.  In  so  far  as  an 
individual  desires  what  all  must  desire  if  they  would  have  experience,  na- 
ture as  embodying  our  interpretations  must  yield  him  satisfaction.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  desire  is  purely  individual,  nature  offers  no  guarantee  that  it 
shall  be  granted.  As  the  type  of  universal  desire  we  have  taken  maximum 
simplicity,  economy,  or  unity.  It  may  be  that  the  concepts  of  goodness 
and  beauty  are  involved  in  this  principle. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Le  phenomenisms  et  T  ancienne  metaphysique.     D.  MERCIER.     Rev.  Neo- 

Scolastique,  VIII,  4,  pp.  321-337. 

Many  modern  philosophers  consider  the  ancient  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accident  superfluous  ;  there  are,  they  say,  exterior  phenomena 
and  internal  occurrences  ;  between  these  there  are  relations  of  succession 
and  reciprocal  action,  and  neither  exterior  observation  nor  consciousness 
show  us  anything  else.  '  Substance '  is  a  thing  unknowable,  and  there- 
fore of  no  importance. — The  dispute  centers  about  two  points  :  (i)  Has  the 
intelligence  ideas  upon  the  specific  nature  of  beings,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  it  can  guarantee  ?  (2)  Does  immediate  experience  give  us  a  sub- 
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stance  and  accidents,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reality  of  the  first  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  second  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  we  have  an  immediate, 
although  confused,  knowledge  of  substance  in  the  first  immediate  notion  of 
something  existing  in  itself.  What  we  perceive  through  experience  is  a 
being  existing  in  itself,  or  a  being  existing  in  another  being.  The  existence 
of  accidents  presupposes  a  substance. — It  may  be  admitted  that  the  sub- 
stance-soul is  not  adequately  distinct  from  its  acts  ;  but  that  it  is  not  partially 
distinct  must  be  denied.  We  never  see  accidents  without  substance,  nor 
substance  without  accidents,  and  natural  reason  is  incompetent  to  establish, 
within  the  created  world,  their  adequate  distinction.  Only  Catholic  the- 
ology teaches  us  that  there  are — in  the  Holy  Eucharist — accidents  without 
substance. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Is  Position  in  Time  and  Space  Absolute  or  Relative  ?     B.  RUSSELL.     Mind, 

No.  39,  pp.  293-317. 

This  paper  contains  :  (i)  A  statement  of  the  absolute  and  relative  theories 
of  time  and  space  ;  (2)  a  proof  that  in  the  case  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  free  the  relational  theory  from  contradiction  ;  (3)  a  proof  that 
in  the  case  of  space,  the  relational  theory  must  be  so  modified,  if  it  is  to  be 
logically  permissible,  as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  which  it  claims  over  the 
absolute  theory  ;  and  (4)  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  against  absolute  space. 
The  absolute  theory  of  time  assumes  two  classes  of  entities  :  those  which 
are  positions,  and  those  which  have  positions.  By  compounding  a  term 
which  has  position  with  a  position  which  it  has  we  obtain  a  complex  term 
— the  term  at  the  position.  Three  simple  relations  are  found :  before, 
after,  and  at.  The  relational  theory  requires  but  a  single  class  of  entities, 
any  two  of  which  may  have  one  and  only  one  of  three  unanalyzable  re- 
lations :  priority,  posteriority,  and  simultaneity.  But  no  entities  answering 
to  this  definition  can  be  found.  And  if  the  advocate  of  this  theory  aban- 
dons the  search  for  events  with  a  unique  temporal  position,  and  confines 
himself  to  qualities  (i.  e.,  to  terms  which  have  position  in  time),  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  time-series  at  all.  It  becomes  necessary  to  hold 
that  qualities  as  such  have  temporal  relations.  So  that  if  one  quality  be 
found  to  precede  another,  we  must  hold  that  the  former  as  such  precedes 
the  latter  as  such.  But  the  former  may  also  be  found  to  succeed,  or  to  be 
simultaneous  with  the  latter.  This  breaks  down  the  whole  time-series, 
which  depends  upon  the  mutual  incompatibility  of  its  constituent  relations. 
— In  the  case  of  space,  the  relational  theory,  if  it  confines  itself  to  actual 
material  points,  between  which  spatial  relations  exist,  is  unable  to  give  an 
account,  consistent  with  the  facts,  of  the  intersection  of  geometrical  figures, 
the  order  of  lines  and  planes,  and  the  nature  of  areas  and  volumes.  If  it 
invokes  other  material  points,  not  assumed  to  exist,  but  regarded  as  entities 
related  to  time  and  to  existent  material  points,  as  these  are  related  to  time 
and  to  each  other,  it  becomes  logicallv  admissible,  but  loses  whatever  ad- 
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vantage  it  may  possess  over  the  absolute  theory.  Lotze'  s  arguments  against 
absolute  space  are  answered  at  length.  Lotze' s  theory  of  relations  implies 
that  all  propositions  consist  in  the  ascription  of  a  predicate  to  a  subject,  and 
that  this  ascription  is  not  a  relation.  The  objection  is,  that  the  predicate 
is  either  something  or  nothing.  If  nothing,  it  cannot  be  predicated,  and 
the  pretended  proposition  collapses.  If  something,  predication  expresses  a 
relation,  and  a  relation  of  the  very  kind  which  the  theory  was  designed  to 
avoid.  Thus  in  either  case,  the  theory  stands  condemned. 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  Active  Attention.     F.  H.  BRADLEY.     Mind,  No.  41,  pp.  1-31. 

Active  attention  is  defined  by  the  author,  "as  such  theoretic  or  percep- 
tive occupancy  of  myself,  by  an  object,  as  is  due  to  and  involved  in  a  voli- 
tion of  some  sort,  directed  on  that  object."  From  this,  it  appears  that 
active  attention,  on  one  side,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  thought,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  nature  of  will.  Both  thought  and  will  may  exist  independent 
of  active  attention.  But  active  attention  implies  the  essence  of  both,  in 
that  it  is  occupied  by  an  '  object '  which  is  ideal,  and  in  that  it  attempts  the 
realization  of  that  'object.'  By  'object'  of  attention  is  meant,  not  a 
single  perception  or  idea,  but  the  ' '  set  of  interest ' '  in  which  a  single  detail 

finds  itself. 

H.  C.  STEVENS. 

The  Dynamics  of  Attention.  G.  SPILLER.  Mind,  No.  40,  pp.  498—524. 
' '  Attention  is  identical  with  cerebral  changes.  It  means  neural  function- 
ing or  the  expenditure  of  that  portion  of  the  fund  of  bodily  energy  which  is 
devoted  to  neural  functioning."  In  considering  attention  we  consider  the 
play  of  neural  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  direction,  degree,  and 
volume.  This  paper  then  claims  to  deal  with  a  certain  aspect  of  cerebral 
change — with  the  reasons  why  such  changes  tend  now  in  this  direction, 
now  in  that.  These  reasons  are  summarized  as  sixteen  factors  which  in- 
duce changes  in  the  field  of  attention.  Among  them  are  :  fatigue,  com- 
petition of  a  strong  sensation,  attainment  by  attention  of  its  end,  anxiety, 
hunger,  etc.,  persistent  memory  of  a  tune  or  a  word,  call  to  duty,  etc.,  etc. 
Attention  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  existence  for  us  of  everything  intelligible. 
Our  whole  world — outer  and  inner  alike — is  essentially  dependent  upon  it ; 
sensations,  images,  and  feelings,  owe  their  existence  to  it.  No  process  of 
organic  functioning,  no  act,  however  habitual,  occurs  without  it.  Attention 
in  the  normal  waking  state  is  quantitatively  alike  in  all  men  at  all  times. 
This  quantum  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  small  area,  or  diffused  over  a 
broad  field — though  the  latter  case  is  rather  a  rapid  succession  of  flights 
from  part  to  part.  The  direction  of  attention  never  rests,  but  is  in  constant 
change.  We  undoubtedly  can  attend  to  more  than  one  object  at  a  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  a  single  object.  Attention  deals,  not 
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with  points,  but  with  fields  ;  it  has  no  focus.  Among  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  attention,  the  author  enumerates  :  the  presence  of  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  attend  ;  good  health,  because  ill-health  decreases  the  amount 
of  energy  available  for  functioning  ;  interest  in,  and  previous  acquaintance 
with,  the  object  of  attention  ;  ability  to  dismiss  the  previous  object  of  atten- 
tention  and  to  attend  whole-heartedly  to  the  new  object.  Willing  is  dis- 
tinguished from  attention  in  that  ' '  attention  always  is  change  and  nothing 
else,  while  volition  never  is  change,  but  only  points  to  it.  The  relation  is 
that  between  being  and  becoming,  between  sein  and  werden. ' ' 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science.     E.  H.  GRIFFIN.     Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review,  Oct.,  1901,  pp.  560-578. 

Since  psychology  has  taken  its  place  among  the  natural  sciences,  its  old 
conceptions  have  necessarily  given  place  to  new.  Only  such  occurrences 
as  are  open  to  observation  can  be  described,  and  analysed,  and  classified. 
Hence,  modern  psychology  resolutely  confines  itself  to  phenomena,  to  states 
of  consciousness  as  such,  without  regard  to  their  ultimate  ground  or  mean- 
ing. Indeed,  some  of  its  advocates  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
sensations  and  the  ideas  derivable  from  them,  are  the  sole  factors  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus  Miinsterberg  has  been  led  to  regard  the  will  as  a  mere 
complex  of  sensations — a  position  which  ignores  "the  initiative,  the  selec- 
tive, and  preferential  energy  of  volition."  Moreover,  Miinsterberg  himself 
admits  elsewhere,  that  this  ' '  conglomerate  of  psycho-physical  atoms  ' ' 
does  not  constitute  the  real  will,  but  is  only  an  artificial  psychological  ab- 
straction therefrom.  The  modern  psychologist  defines  the  self  or  mind  as 
the  sum  total  of  conscious  processes.  This  characterization,  however, 
proves  to  be  inadequate  from  the  epistemological  point  of  view,  for  it  was 
long  since  shown  that  the  self,  as  a  unifying  activity  of  consciousness,  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  of  cognition.  A  rigid  adherence  to  the  phenomenal 
standpoint  would  confine  psychology  to  the  circle  of  our  own  ideas,  and 
would  forever  bar  our  progress  to  a  world  of  reality  beyond.  Psychology 
would  then  be  powerless  to  investigate  even  such  problems  as  perception, 
memory,  and  the  logical  function.  For,  perceptual  and  reasoned  knowledge 
imply  trans-subjective  reference,  and  recognition  implies  a  persisting  per- 
sonal identity.  Should  we  then  accept  the  prevailing  natural  history  con- 
ception of  psychology,  to  the  extent  of  excluding  all  metaphysical  postu- 
lates ?  This  conception  has  advantages,  it  is  true,  in  the  study  of  strictly 
empirical  problems,  but  it  is  inadequate  for  the  investigation  of  mind  in  its 
entirety. 

J.  W.   BAIRD. 
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ETHICAL. 

Influence  of  the  Idea  of  ^Esthetic  Proportion  on  the  Ethics  of  Shaftesbury. 

M.  F.  LIBBY.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  XII,  4,  pp.  458-491. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  aims  to  show  to  what  extent  the  allied  notions  of 
proportion,  symmetry,  and  harmony,  have  influenced  the  ethical  views  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  thus  to  estimate  somewhat  the  influence  of  these  aesthetic 
notions  upon  ethical  theory  and  upon  conduct.  ^Esthetic  proportion  dif- 
fers from  proportion  as  understood  in  other  branches  of  science  in  that  the 
ground  of  comparisons  of  ratios  is  beauty,  or  some  other  modification  of 
the  aesthetic  judgment.  From  Shaftesbury 's  point  of  view,  ethics  is  a 
branch  of  aesthetics,  and  the  notion  of  quantity  can  be  strictly  and  prac- 
tically applied  to  character  and  to  moral  or  social  relations.  He  would 
hold  that  moral  ideas  are  legitimate  art  material.  This  is  true,  for  art  does 
not  demand  the  "  physically  existing, ''  nor  even  the  "concrete,"  but  the  in- 
dividual. It  may  deal  with  all  that  is  of  human  interest.  Moral  ideas  do, 
and  have  entered  into  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  That  proportion  can  be 
applied  to  ideas  is  evident  from  the  idea  of  time  which  may  be  measured 
mathematically.  A  just  proportion  between  self  and  non-self  is  all  impor- 
tant for  Shaftesbury  in  literature,  in  enthusiasms,  in  ethical  motivation,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  His  idea  is  not  fanciful.  Esthetic  norms 
can  be  applied.  A  mere  thought  or  feeling  can  be  measured  by  its  effect, 
and  wherever  the  notion  of  quantity  or  number  can  be  applied,  the  notion 
of  proportion  is  also  applicable.  Indirectly,  moral  ideas  can  be  measured 
in  the  objective,  by  the  study  of  historical  and  social  institutions,  and  by 
their  reflection  in  art.  Ethics  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  aesthetics 
in  Shaftesbury 's  sense,  in  so  far  as  the  pleasure  derived  from  proportion  and 
symmetry  is  that  of  a  disinterested  spectator  who  watches  the  play  of  social 
forces.  The  tendency  of  Shaftesbury 's  writing  is  to  make  all  nature  the 
true  art-object ;  artificiality  is  abolished  and  the  phenomena  of  character  and 
sociology  are  included  in  the  conception  of  nature.  A  study  of  his  ethics 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  leads  us  to  the  following  estimate  of  the 
chief  points  :  Proportion,  symmetry,  and  related  aesthetic  notions  are  ap. 
plicable  to  moral  phenomena.  These  aesthetic  notions  depend  upon  the 
native  structure  of  the  mind  and  constitute  our  moral  sense.  Virtue  con- 
sists in  preserving  a  due  proportion  in  the  affections  ;  it  produces  harmony 
and  happiness.  The  highest  good  is  harmony  on  the  highest  plane  of  cul- 
ture. It  consists  in  a  pure  enjoyment  of  all  nature,  and  demands  stoical  per- 
fection. « Natural '  means  symmetrical  in  relation  to  egoism  and  altruism, 
on  whatever  level  of  culture.  Common  sense  is  nature  on  a  middle  level. 
As  a  criticism,  it  may  be  said  that  in  his  exoteric  ethics  Shaftesbury  does  not 
exaggerate  the  value  of  aesthetic  form,  but  he  fails  to  recognize  that  those 
evolutionary  activities  which  oppose  form  and  destroy  harmony  on  one 
level,  lead  to  form  and  harmony  on  a  higher  level.  He  understood 
adequate  forms,  but  did  not  understand  provisional  forms. 

C.  M.  STORY. 
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Les  principes  moraux  du  droit.     C.  DUNAN.     Rev.  de  Met.,  IX.,  6,   pp. 

700-726. 

Right  may  be  defined  as  that  which  ought  to  be,  an  ideal  truth  which 
reason  opposes  to  brute  reality.  Different  conceptions  of  reason  imply 
different  conceptions  of  right ;  and  since  the  former  reduce  themselves  to 

two,  empiricism  and  idealism,  the  problem  of  right  has  had  two  solutions 

the  empirical  and  the  idealistic.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  empirical 
solutions  is  that  of  Hobbes  ;  and  if  phenomenalism  were  true,  the  law  of 
existence  would  make  men  irreconcilable  enemies,  as  that  thinker  held. 
For  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  phenomenal  order  is  that  in  it  things 
mutually  exclude  one  another.  But  admitting  that  our  existences  have  a 
substantial  ground,  the  multiplicity  of  beings  becomes  reconcilable  with  the 
unity  of  the  creation,  and  the  antagonism  of  our  appetites  with  the  solidarity 
of  our  destiny.  Empirical  philosophy,  knowing  only  facts,  or  what  is,  can- 
not derive  from  them  the  notion  of  right,  or  what  ought  to  be.  Idealism,' 
on  the  contrary,  conceives  of  right  as  a  morally  necessary  idea — not  con- 
ditionally necessary,  but  absolutely  so,  anterior  to  experience,  and  superior 
to  the  mathematical  and  logical  order  on  which  the  laws  of  nature  depend. 
This  moral  necessity  must,  however,  express  itself  within  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience, and  this  it  can  never  do  completely  since  nature  entirely  spiritual- 
ized would  not  be  nature.  That  is,  right  is  an  idea  appertaining  to  the 
moral  order — and  nothing  moral  has  part  among  the  things  that  are,  in  the 
sense  that  experience  gives  to  that  word.  That  right  may  embody  itself  in 
experience,  two  conditions  are  necessary :  first,  that  it  should  define  itself 
by  taking  as  fixed  a  form  as  possible  for  each  individual  ;  and  second,  that 
it  should  meet  in  the  world  of  facts  a  force  of  intelligence  which  will  sup- 
port it,  and  which  will  have  power  enough  to  make  it  triumph.  But  this 
supposes  the  coercion  of  one  person  by  another,  this  legislation,  and  this 
the  state.  "The  rationale  and  function  of  the  state  is  to  restrain  human 
passions,  compel  respect  for  justice,  and  secure  the  reign  of  right."  But 
in  that  wide  domain  of  action  which  the  law  cannot  regulate,  a  state  of  war 
must  exist  between  individuals,  until  the  progress  of  the  individual  con- 
science disposes  men  to  treat  their  fellows  with  a  greater  degree  of  justice 
and  benevolence. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

HISTORICAL. 

Lotze s  Kausalitdtslehre .     EDMUND  NEUENDORFF.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXVI,  pp. 
41-144. 

Hume  derived  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  solely  from  experience. 
Kant  thought  causality  was  a  concept  of  the  understanding,  though  real 
causes  were  noumenal,  and  hence  unknown.  Fichte  gave  up  the  thing  in- 
itself,  because  it  was  beyond  causality.  For  Lotze,  as  for  Herbart,  the 
world  of  appearance  was  the  effect  of  a  real  world.  They  attributed  to 
causality  a  transcendental  significance.  Leibniz  held  to  a  plurality  in 
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sensation,  and  Kant  to  a  plurality  in  epistemology,  while  Lotze  applied  the 
concept  of  plurality  to  metaphysics.  Transeunt  causality  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  it  involved  the  view  that  single  existences  are  rigidly  substantial. 
He,  therefore,  thought  causality  was  immanent,  i.  e.t  that  one  state  is  pro- 
duced from  another  state  in  the  same  existence.  He  recognized  the  uni- 
versality of  mechanism,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  his  view  of  freedom  was. 

The  difficulty  of  telling  how  body  affects  mind,  led  him,  at  first,  to  think 
that  their  relation  was  different  from  the  causality  of  material  things.  But 
again  he  says  that  any  causality  is  inconceivable,  and  that  cause  and  effect 
are  for  us  two  events  in  time.  In  the  Metaphysics  of  1841,  he  says  the 
concept  of  causality  cannot  come  from  preceding  concepts.  The  mind 
supplies  the  deficiency.  Science  is  limited  to  the  study  of  conditions,  and 
the  order  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact  that  things  are  part  of  one  ground. 
The  actuality  of  the  ground  is  constituted  by  the  metaphysical  connection 
of  causes,  which  is  the  result  of  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  he  teaches 
the  reality  of  the  causal  process,  and  that  there  is  no  external  force,  law 
existing  only  in  the  actual  process.  On  the  whole,  his  early  position  is  in 
close  accord  with  Geulincx's  '  occasionalism.'  In  the  Microcosmus,  how- 
ever, he  stands  nearer  to  Hume  and  Kant.  '  Occasionalism  '  is  here  but 
the  last  word  of  the  understanding,  while  reason  is  led  to  posit  a  unity  of 
ultimate  reality — for  the  reciprocal  relations  of  all  things  demand  an  abso- 
lute monism.  The  commensurability  of  individual  things  depends  upon 
their  worth  for  the  world  process.  Their  relations  are  possible,  because 
the  unity  is  spiritual.  Free  immanent  causality  is  found  only  in  the  human 
will,  and  all  substances  are  ultimately  spiritual.  Individuals  are  effective, 
because  they  are  centers  of  force  of  a  spiritual  absolute,  and  are  both  active 
and  representative.  The  absolute  produces  one  state  from  another  in  order 
to  maintain  a  certain  inner  equilibrium.  But  as  this  process  is  continuous, 
the  absolute  remains  forever  unsatisfied.  This  process  of  equilibrium 
sometimes  has  its  ground  in  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  individuals  ;  and, 
again,  in  the  unity  of  the  plan  in  which  the  individuals  are  mere  moments. 
Its  purpose  is  always  ethical.  But  we  cannot  comprehend  the  greatness 
of  this  idea,  nor  the  inner  state  from  which  it  arises. 

From  the  standpoint  of  'occasionalism,'  Lotze  sometimes  admitted 
qualitative  distinctions  between  psychic  and  corporeal  atoms,  but,  again, 
from  the  transcendental  standpoint  he  regarded  all  as  parts  of  one  true 
being,  which  had  sensation,  feeling,  and  will,  and  was,  indeed,  the  per- 
sonal God.  So  that  his  system  is  called  by  some,  monism  ;  by  others, 
pluralism  ;  and  by  still  others  a  vacillation  between  the  two.  Though 
all  individuals  are  parts  of  a  single  absolute,  he  denies  pantheism,  which 
he  thinks  cannot  recognize  individual  values.  Again,  there  are  religious, 
aesthetic,  and  metaphysical  influences  which  incline  him  to  pluralism. 
For  the  human  soul  has  worth,  and  things  act  reciprocally.  This  is  think- 
able only  in  a  monism,  but  actual  only  in  a  pluralism.  This  doctrine  of 
being  demands  that  reals  stand  in  relation  to  other  reals,  and  be  able  to 
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know  and  feel  the  value  of  their  own  states.  The  degree  of  reality  de- 
pends upon  the  perfection  of  the  thing,  as  with  Spinoza.  Relation  to  another 
is  an  essential  element  in  being,  as  it  is  not  with  Leibniz.  With  his 
pluralility  of  reals,  blended  in  a  higher  unity,  Lotze  thought  he  had 
reconciled  the  monism  of  Spinoza  with  the  pluralism  of  Leibniz. 

In  the  Metaphysic  of  1879  there  is  no  important  change  in  respect  to  the 
causal  problem,  but  he  reaches  a  kind  of  metaphysical  scepticism.  There 
is  only  a  single  standpoint  for  the  consideration  of  being  and  becoming. 
The  cause  exhausts  itself  to  produce  the  effect,  and  in  the  continual  flow  of 
reciprocity  and  becoming,  the  thing  is  reduced  to  a  mere  appearance.  As 
in  the  Microcosmus,  reciprocity  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite  spiritual 
absolute.  The  tendency  in  the  ontological  and  cosmological  investigation 
'is  toward  pantheism.  He  agrees  with  realism  that  there  is  a  world  of 
things  outside  the  human  ego,  and  with  idealism  that  only  spirits  exist  in 
the  world.  He  does  not  show  how  the  absolute  can  give  a  metaphysical 
place  to  personalities  outside  itself,  but  says  that  as  this  concerns  the 
creation  of  reality,  it  is  insoluble.  He  criticizes  Leibniz's  view  of  the  best 
possible  world,  and  calls  attention  to  the  functional  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  process.  Is  it  purpose  which  is  the  ultimate  principle 
of  causality  ?  We  do  not  know,  for  we  do  not  understand  the  idea  which 
is  working  itself  out  in  the  world.  This  is  his  metaphysical  scepticism. 
In  the  Metaphysics  the  concept  of  reciprocity  requires  monism  alone.  But 
yet  he  does  not  entirely  set  aside  the  pluralistic  view.  The  absolute  is  all, 
yet  there  are  also  individual  existences.  The  solution  of  the  causal  prob- 
lem is  not  final.  N.  E.  TRUMAN. 


Das  Causalproblem  bei  Hume  und  Kant.     ROBERT  REININGER.     Kant- 

Studien,  VI,  4,  pp.  427-458. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  relation  between  Hume  and  Kant,  some  of  the 
important  points  are  the  following  :  (i)  Hume  approaches  the  problem  of 
causality  quite  unprejudiced,  whereas  Kant  is  biased  by  his  belief  that  if 
the  objectivity  of  the  causal  principle  is  overthrown,  natural  science  be- 
comes impossible.  (2)  Kant's  investigation  is  much  more  far-reaching 
than  Hume's.  Hume  considers  merely  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
our  inferences  from  experience,  accepting  the  uniformity  of  that  experience 
as  an  ultimate  datum.  Kant  seeks  to  analyze  this  datum  and  thus  raises 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  experience.  (3)  Kant  and 
Hume  agree  in  holding  (a)  that  all  causal  judgments  are  synthetic,  and  (b) 
that  only  experience  can  give  us  the  relation  between  the  particular  cause  and 
its  effect.  (4)  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  carefully  two  kinds  of  necessity 
in  the  causal  relation  :  the  internal  necessity  uniting  a  particular  effect  with  a 
particular  cause  ;  and  the  external  necessity  (everything  that  happens  must 
have  some  cause).  Both  kinds  are  recognized  in  the  Treatise,  but  Kant's 
criticism  of  Hume  is  vitiated  by  his  failure  to  distinguish  them.  He  under- 
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stands  Hume  to  have  reasoned  thus  :  The  special  causal  relations  are  not 
cognizable  a  priori,  and  hence  are  not  necessary  ;  but  if  the  causal  relation 
is  not  necessary  in  any  special  case,  then  it  is  not  necessary  in  general 
that  every  event  should  have  a  cause.  This  interpretation  is  in  part  correct. 
It  is  true  both  that  Hume's  criticism  of  the  causal  concept  begins  with  an 
analysis  of  the  particular  causal  judgment,  and  that  his  doubt  of  the  (ex- 
ternal) necessity  of  the  causal  principle  was  suggested  by  the  impossibility 
of  proving  logically  the  (internal)  necessity  of  the  special  causal  relation. 
But  Kant  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Hume  makes  the  necessity  of  the 
causal  principle  conditional  upon  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  principle 
a  priori.  Hume  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  if  he  could  have  given 
an  empirical  deduction,  if  he  could  have  found  an  "  impression  "  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  our  idea  of  an  active  force.  (5)  It  is  one  of  Hume's  great  ser-  • 
vices  that  he  pointed  out  the  anthropomorphic  origin  of  the  idea  of  active 
force.  He  seems  not  to  have  seen,  however,  that  our  conception  of  force, 
instead  of  being  a  baseless  assumption,  rests  upon  our  immediate  con- 
sciousness in  acts  of  volition.  The  fundamental  thought  of  Kant's  episte- 
mology,  that  objectivity  is  nothing  but  necessary  subjectivity,  has  its  ulti- 
mate ground  in  this  natural  projection  of  our  IVillensgefuhl.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  we  must  be  content  to  see  "the  anthropomorphic  char- 
acter of  our  Weltbegriff"  without  "being  able  to  eliminate  it." 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

L eternite  des  ames  dans  la  philosophic  de  Spinoza.     V.  BROCHARD.     Rev. 

de  Met.,  IX,  6,  pp.  688-699 

That  the  second  half  of  Spinoza's  Ethics,  Pt.  V,  is  not  concerned  with 
immortality  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  clear  from  Prop.  XXI,  in 
which  memory  and  imagination  are  regarded  as  not  extending  beyond  the 
present  life.  Eternity  of  the  soul  is  attributed  by  Spinoza  solely  to  its 
essence  ;  but  the  view  that  this  eternity  of  essence  is  an  impersonal  eternity, 
or  a  mere  reabsorption  into  the  Universal  Soul,  seems  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  following  considerations:  (i)  Both  divisions  of  Part  V  of  the  Ethics  deal 
with  man's  happiness — the  first  half  with  his  happiness  in  the  present  life, 
and  the  second  half  with  blessedness  in  the  life  eternal.  The  first  half  is 
unmistakably  concerned  with  the  happiness  of  man  as  an  individual  and 
personal  being  ;  why  suppose  that  the  second  half  does  not  also  treat  of  the 
individual?  (2)  Expressions  like  'blessedness,'  'salvation,'  and  'glory' 
(Prop,  xxxvi,  Scholium),  plainly  refer  to  an  existence  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  a  self-conscious  being.  (3)  The  statement  in  Prop,  xxm, 
Scholium,  "we  feel  and  know  that  we  are  eternal,"  shows  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  as  eternal  is  analogous  to  an  empirical  intuition,  and  is 
therefore  knowledge  of  a  determinate  being.  (4)  That  the  eternal  essence  of 
the  soul  is  accompanied  by  consciousness  is  affirmed  in  several  passages, 
among  them  being  Prop,  xxxiv,  Scholium,  Prop,  xxx,  and  especially 
Prop,  xxxi,  Scholium,  where  Spinoza  says  that  the  more  completely  we 
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recognize  things  "  under  the  form  of  eternity,"  the  more  completely  are  we 
conscious  of  ourselves  and  of  God.  The  soul  is  not  lost  in  the  Divine,  but 
is  eternally  present  to  itself  (V,  xxix,  Sch.). — M.  Hamelin  has  shown 
that  between  Spinozism  and  Greek  philosophy  there  is  a  closer  connection 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  soul  is  the  form 
of  the  body  differs  little  from  the  Spinozistic  description  of  the  soul  as  the  idea 
of  the  body.  But,  as  was  shown  above,  M.  Hamelin  is  mistaken  in  hold- 
ing that  Spinoza  adopted  the  Aristotelian  view  of  immortality  as  impersonal 
and  partial.  Between  Plato,  too,  and  Spinoza  there  are  points  of  similarity. 
The  intelligible  world  of  Plato  is  identical  with  the  Spinozistic  world  of 
essences.  But  for  Plato  souls  are  not  ideas  of  God ;  they  are  not  infinite 
in  number,  and  they  are  not,  as  for  Spinoza,  united  to  a  body  and  indi- 
viduated by  it,  but  can  dwell  in,  and  animate  successively,  the  most  diverse 
bodies.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  differences  between  Aristotle 
and  Plato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spinoza  on  the  other,  are  so  great  that 
Aristotle  and  Plato  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Spinozism.  The 
two  can  be  brought  into  connection  only  through  an  intermediary  doctrine. 
This  middle  term  we  get  in  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  where  we  find  for 
the  first  time  the  doctrine  that  souls  have  an  individual  and  distinct  exist- 
ence in  the  Universal  Soul,  prior  to  their  existence  in  the  body.  Plotinus' s 
transformation  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  possible  only 
through  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  an  idea  foreign  to  Greek  thought,  and  of 
Oriental  or  Jewish  origin.  The  God  of  Spinoza  is  not  abstract  and  imper- 
sonal substance,  but  possesses,  besides  the  two  attributes  of  thought,  and  ex- 
tension, an  infinity  of  attributes  which  escape  us.  However  different  God's 
will  and  understanding  may  be  from  ours,  they  are  will  and  understanding 
nevertheless.  And  as  Spinoza  has  nowhere  spoken  of  ideas  unaccom- 
panied by  consciousness,  or  of  the  intelligible  apart  from  intelligence,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  God  possesses  consciousness  and  personality. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 
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Psychology  Normal  and  Morbid.     By  CHARLES  A.  MERCIER.     London, 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. — pp. 

xvi,  518. 

The  author,  who  is  a  well-known  alienist,  wrote  this  book  because  he 
could  find  nowhere  in  normal  psychology  the  necessary  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  abnormal  mind.  One  can  but  admire  the  courage  (though  one 
doubt  the  discretion)  of  the  student  who  leaves  his  own  work  to  gather  into 
orderly  and  convenient  form  the  gleanings  from  a  foreign  field.  Mercier 
writes  as  an  alienist.  His  psychology  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  com- 
mon-sense sort.  He  does  not  stick  at  definitions  or  multiply  unnecessary 
concepts. 

Various  general  modes  of  consciousness — sensation,  thought,  will,  desire 
and  aversion,  pleasure  and  pain,  memory — correspond  to  certain  phases  of 
the  experience  of  the  organism  ;  reception,  rearrangement,  and  '  emission  ' 
of  motion  are  correlated,  respectively,  with  sensation,  thought,  and  will ; 
modification  of  neural  structure  gives  memory  ;  the  struggle  to  maintain 
the  species  is  accompanied  by  desire  ;  favorable  (or  unfavorable)  reactions 
mean,  in  consciousness,  pleasure  (or  pain).  Mind  is  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganic machine,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  set  of  functions  or  faculties. 
Each  of  these  function^  or  faculties  is  taken  up  in  turn,  its  essential  char- 
acteristics noced,  and  afterwards  its  'faults' — defects  and  disorders — are 
dwelt  upon.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple,  and  the  treatment  is  straight- 
forward. 

Nearly  half  the  volume  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  'thought.'  The 
handling  of  this  subject  is  thoroughly  English.  Thinking  is  defined  as 
"  the  establishment  of  a  relation  of  likeness,  or  a  relation  of  unlikeness  be- 
tween mental  states."  All  thinking,  i.  e.,  is  comparison.  (Cf.  Locke's 
theory  of  knowledge.)  The  influence  of  Mill,  of  Bain,  of  Spencer,  and  of 
Maudsley  is  apparent  throughout  the  book.  The  author's  justification  for 
giving  nearly  half  the  volume  over  to  logical  questions  lies  in  his  belief  that 
logic  as  "science  of  reasoning  processes  generally"  must  fall  under  the 
"science  of  mental  processes,"  i.  e.,  psychology.  He  makes  his  slip  in 
his  fundamental  postulate  :  '  all  thinking  is  the  establishment  of  relations 
between  mental  states.'  The  postulate  itself  is  a  logical  one  and  is  couched 
in  logical  terms.  When,  therefore,  the  processes  of  syllogistic  and  axiomatic 
reasoning  are  reduced  to  the  "primary  act  of  thought,"  i.  e.,  the  assimi- 
lation of  relations,  the  author  has  not  yet  reached  psychology,  but  only  his 
logical  and  epistemological  ultimates.  And  even  if  the  establishment  of  a 
simple  relation  be  conceded  to  be  an  ultimate  mental  operation,  we  still 
have  to  exclude  from  psychology  the  elaborate  discussions  of  the  '  forms  of 
thought. ' 
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Quite  apart  from  the  psychological  value  of  this  section  of  the  book,  one 
can  but  praise  the  vigorous  treatment,  the  concreteness,  and  the  first-hand 
grasp  of  the  subject,  which  is  made  evident,  at  times,  by  the  homely  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  illustrations,  as  when  one  of  the  fallacies  of  immediate 
inference  is  illuminated  by  the  hypothetical  judgment  "  If  I  have  found 
that  my  woolen  jerseys  have  shrunk  so  much  in  washing  that  I  cannot  get 
them  on,"  etc.  This  logic  of  the  wash-tub  (if  it  is  not  taken  too  seri- 
ously) undoubtedly  has  a  distinct  pedagogical  if  not  a  psychological  value. 

The  '  faults '  of  reasoning  are  dealt  with  at  some  length,  but  strangely 
enough,  application  to  morbid  conditions  is  almost  entirely  lacking. 

'  Certainty,'  although  it  is  inaccurately  defined  as  the  "cohesion  of  a 
mental  relation, ' '  is  treated  with  discretion.  Belief  is  shown  to  be  a  function 
of  many  variables — the  uniformity  of  experience,  frequency,  recency,  vivid- 
ness, and  temporary  and  temperamental  conditions  of  consciousness.  Un- 
necessary energy  is  wasted  in  disproving  the  fallacious  argument  that  be- 
lief is  to  be  determined  by  the  "  numerical  doctrine  of  chances."  A  lack 
of  finality  in  true  psychological  thinking  is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  ap- 
perception. Though  he  accej  .s  the  Hevbartian  doctrine  of  apperceptive 
systems,  the  author  refuses  to  believe  that  these  systems  have  any  power 
of  incorporating  new  facts  into  their  midst.  The  truth  is  rather,  he  says 
naively,  that  the  "  subject  "  takes  the  new  facts  and  puts  them  into  their 
systematic  setting.  The  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  belief,  of  the  de- 
grees of  certainty,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  these  depend,  furnishes 
a  reasonable  basis  for  the  explanation  of  morbid  beliefs,  or  delusions.  The 
latter  are  shown  to  be  different  only  in  degree  from  normal  erroneous 
beliefs.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  scope  of  the  subjective  factor,  in  the 
relative  abeyance  of  'experience,'  in  the  determination  of  the  morbid 
belief.  This  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  importance  of  proceeding  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal,  from  the  better  known  to  the  lesser  known. 
Although  it  is  a  trite  thing  to  say,  mental  pathology  would  be  in  a  much 
healthier  condition  to-day  if  it  made  a  rule  of  following  this  procedure. 
The  classification  of  delusions  is  psychological,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  finds 
good  clinical  justification. 

Mercier's  opening  sections  on  volition  are  not  very  promising. 
The  mental-mechanical  parallelism  of  attention  ("the  awareness  of  our 
own  activity  "),  and  '  emitted  motion  '  is  unsound.  The  barbarous  antith- 
esis of  '  reflex  '  and  '  voluntary  '  attention,  corresponding  to  the  reflex  and 
voluntary  emission  of  motion,  and  the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between 
instinct  and  reason  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Willing  or  choice 
turns  out  to  be  '  representation '  and  a  high  degree  of  attention  ;  the  latter 
dependent  upon  the  '  relative  repletion  '  of  '  nervous  mechanisms  '  and  of 
an  '  unmechanized '  highest  center  whose  activity  is  "  in  a  special  degree 
identified  in  consciousness  with  the  activity  of  self."  The  treatment  of 
volition,  desire,  instinct,  attention,  and  choice  turns  out  to  be  much  more 
adequate  and  accurate  than  the  initial  pages  lead  the  reader  to  expect. 
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Although  it  contains  very  little  that  is  new,  it  is  a  good  straightforward 
discussion  of  these  difficult  topics.  The  explanation  of  the  disorders  of 
volition  lays  more  stress  on  hypothetical  alterations  in  the  nervous  system 
than  on  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  disorders.  The  major  assump- 
tion, i.  e.,  that  the  functional  correlate  of  will  is  the  emission  of  motion 
from  the  brain,  is  somewhat  crude.  Again,  the  tendency  to  regard  instinct, 
desire,  will,  etc.,  as  'faculties'  leads  to  the  view  that  various  mental 
operations  depend  upon  the  functioning  of  definite  bits  of  '  nervous  mech- 
anism.' Obsessions,  <?.£-., -are  explained  by  way  of  *  parasitic  mechanisms  ' 
which  are  flooded  with  motion.  This  is  too  much  like  pigeon-holing 
thoughts. 

Memory,  especially  '  structural '  or  organic  memory,  is  discussed  at 
length.  The  author  makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  a  necessary  compari- 
son in  recognition.  The  disorders  of  memory  are  rather  poorly  classified. 

As  regards  pleasure  and  pain  the  point  of  view  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Grant  Allen's.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  biological  signification  of 
these  feelings.  Against  the  bodily-feeling  theory  of  emotion,  Mercier 
wisely  insists  on  the  perceptual  or  'intellectual '  factor,  and  in  James's  at- 
tack upon  Bain's  theory  of  pleasure-pain  as  motives  in  volition,  he  sturdily 
champions  the  cause  of  his  countryman.  The  general  evolutional  concep- 
tion of  emotion,  as  the  reaction  upon  environment,  is  reaffirmed.  The 
reader  will  recall  Mercier' s  elaborate  classification  of  the  emotions  on 
Spencerian  principles  (Mind,  1884,  and  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind, 
1888).  The  old  point  of  view  is  still  maintained  with  some  modifications. 
(Here  and  elsewhere  no  references  are  given.  The  book  would  be  much 
more  convenient  if  it  contained  both  references  and  footnotes.) 

The  volume  closes  with  a  more  or  less  unsystematic  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  affection  to  sensation,  attention,  thought,  will,  and  memory,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  "  subject  consciousness  "  together  with  its  morbid  conditions. 

Mercier' s  work  grows  on  one  as  one  reads.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  a  cursory  glance  would  suggest.  The  author's  psychological  vision  is 
limited,  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  point  of  view,  and  he  writes 
consistently  and  clearly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  alienist  will  derive 
general  aid  from  the  book.  The  more  credit  is  due  Dr.  Mercier  because 
the  field  is  new,  because  systematic  works  on  psychology  have  not  had  in 
view  the  specific  needs  of  the  mental  pathologist.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  volume  is  its  insistence  on  insanity  as  a  psycho- 
physical  disorder  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  normal  psycho-phys- 
ical functions  of  the  individual. 

Mental  pathology  certainly  owes  something  to  our  author's  persistent 
efforts  to  lay  a  more  abiding  foundation  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
' '  Science  of  Alienism. ' '  Psychology  Normal  and  Morbid  is  unquestionably 
a  better  book  than  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind ;  it  is,  moreover,  a 
more  important  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the  abnormal  individual. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 
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Whence  and  Whither.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  its  Origin, 
and  Destiny.  By  PAUL  CARUS,  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  1900. — pp.  vi,  188. 

The  religious  influence  of  the  material  world,  experienced  by  man  from 
the  primitive  age  of  wonder  to  that  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  is  increas- 
ingly recognized,  and  prompts  to  frequent  constructions  of  cosmic  psy- 
chology and  theology.  The  speculative,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  just  now 
less  popular  than  the  scientific  method,  as  witness  the  productions  of 
writers  like  J.  J.  Murphy  and  Professor  John  Fiske.  Though  Mr  Huxley 
and  J.  S.  Mill  despaired  of  the  physical  world  as  unmoral  and  even 
irreligious,  '  scientific  bases  of  faith  '  are  frequently  appearing,  and  many 
thoughtful  people  believe  that  religion  and  morals  will  in  the  future  be 
formed  solidly  on  cosmic  facts.  Secure  as  are  the  gains  of  rational  psy- 
chology and  philosophy,  scientific  study  of  the  material  word  is  hopeful  of 
results  as  great  if  not  greater.  This  little  book  of  Dr.  Carus  is  a  cosmic 
psychology  and  theology.  Like  J.  Strada,  the  author  derives  the  mind  and 
religion  of  man  through  the  cosmic  process  from  the  divine  idea,  or  pure 
form,  the  logos,  and  declares  himself  not  a  pantheist,  but  a  nomotheist. 
God  is  the  "eternal  norm,"  the  nomos  (xxfy/of)  of  existence.  "Man's  ex- 
istenceas  a  sentient  and  rational  being  is  a  matter  of  form.  Not  sentiency 
but  spirituality  is  his  characteristic  feature.  Man  is  neither  matter  nor 
energy,  but  a  peculiar  form  of  matter  and  energy."  "  His  soul  has  been 
impressed  upon  him  by  the  moulding  influences  of  the  uniformities  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  form."  According  to  the  author,  subjectivity  in  man 
arrives  through  the  ascending  stages  of  subjectivity  in  nature.  As  Dr. 
Carus  is  a  monist,  and  matter  is  but  the  outside  and  mind  the  inside  of  the 
same  thing,  his  monism  is  at  bottom  spiritualistic.  It  is  true  that  monism 
usually  lapses  into  materialism.  We  find,  e.  g.,  that  Haeckel's  monism  is 
materialistic.  But  even  Haeckel  speaks  of  atom-seele,  and  endows  atoms 
with  sensation  and  will.  That  matter  is  an  objective  expression  of  the 
Divine  will  and  idea,  that  it  is  a  machine  for  the  transformation  of  Supreme 
Energy  (will)  into  life,  instinct,  mind  in  animals  higher  up,  into  human  self- 
consciousness  and  ever  clearer  personality,  may  be  admitted.  But  in  the 
case  of  both  J.  Strada  and  Dr.  Carus,  the  distress  begins  when  we  try  to 
trace  the  passage  of  this  transformed  energy  in  nature  into  the  intensely 
subjective  personality  of  man.  Declining  the  aid  of  introspection,  leaning 
too  heavily  upon  scientific  observation  of  facts  and  laws  of  the  material  world, 
the  latter  treats  cavalierly  the  result  of  rational  and  ethical  inquest  into  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  Truth,  he  says,  cannot  be  based  upon  introspection, 
but  must  ultimately  rest  on  observation.  But  assuredly  we  must  start  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  soul  and  its  powers  before  we  can  observe  external 
facts  and  construct  a  cosmic  psychology.  All  attempts  at  any  psychology 
must  begin  with  ah  inventory  of  the  soul's  capacities,  ft  is  at  the  true 
psychological  moment,  viz. :  the  point  of  arrival  at  the  ego,  through  the 
cosmic  process,  that  Dr.  Carus  manifests  tergiversation.  The  problem,  it 
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is  true,  is  not  his  alone.  How  the  human  ego  arrives,  whether  mediately 
or  immediately,  must  be  forever  a  mystery,  as  how  the  finite  comes  from 
the  Infinite. 

The  author  defines  the  soul  as  a  system  of  sentient  symbols.  "  Man's 
thoughts  are  sentient  images  of  the  things  and  relations  of  the  objective 
world,  and  thinking  is  simply  a  combining  of  these  sentient  images." 
This  seems  but  a  penurious  account  of  all  man's  thoughts,  which  wander 
through  eternity  and  build  the  systems  of  science  and  philosophy  and 
create  all  the  opulence  of  poetry  and  art.  Dr.  Carus  remarks  :  "  The  soul 
is  not  that  which  feels  and  thinks  and  acts,  but  is  the  feeling  itself,  the 
thinking  itself,  and  the  acting  itself."  Is  there,  then,  thinking  without  a 
thinker,  acting  without  an  agent,  feeling  without  a  subject  who  feels  ?  He 
says,  however,  in  another  place,  "Every  subject  feels  its  own  feelings" 
(not  those  of  another  subject).  He,  however,  concludes  :  "There  is  no 
metaphysical  unity  in  an  ego  .  .  .  which  would  be  a  continuous  uni- 
fying power."  The  personal  soul  is  then  only  disjecta  membra.  The 
author  speaks  of  God  as  superpersonal,  in  order  to  escape  anthropomor- 
phism. But  to  be  superpersonal  is  to  be  less  than  personal,  since  person- 
ality is  the  hightest  conception  of  being.  Rather  should  we  say  with  Lotze, 
' '  Perfect  personality  is  God. ' '  The  study  of  the  material  world  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  life,  more  and  more  relieve  the  problems  of  Whence 
and  Whither,  and  attempts  to  find  in  the  cosmic  process  and  the  essence 
of  matter,  confirmations  of  reason  and  feeling  are  far  from  being  unfruitful. 
The  passage  from  the  subjective  side  of  the  material  world  to  the  subjec- 
tivity of  the  personal  soul  does  not  here  seem  to  be  clearly  indicated,  nor 
is  the  soul  apprehended  as  unity  or  as  subject. 

CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER. 

Inductive  Sociology  :  A  Syllabus  of  Methods,  Analyses,  and  Classifications, 
and  Provisionally  Formulated  Laws.  By  F.  H.  GIDDINGS.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xviii,  302. 
"The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  scheme  of  inductive  method,  a 
somewhat  detailed  analysis  and  classification  of  social  facts,  and  a  tenta- 
tive formulation  of  the  more  obvious  laws  of  social  activity,  all  as  a  basis 
for  further  inductive  studies  "  (p.  ix).  The  study  of  sociology,  which  has 
claimed  so  much  attention  during  the  last  decade,  has  constantly  been 
criticized,  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  dealt  with  generalizations  insuffi- 
ciently established  instead  of  concrete  facts  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  because 
it  was  concerned  with  data  which  properly  belonged  to  some  already  exist- 
ing branch  of  study.  That  there  are  social  facts  which  can  be  studied 
accurately,  and  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  studied  by  any  other 
science,  has  always  been  claimed  by  Professor  Giddings  ;  still  we  turn  to 
the  present  volume  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  proof  of  this  position 
than  was  afforded  by  his  previous  works. 

The  idea  of  a  book  which  shall  guide  the  student  in  the  study  of  con- 
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crete  social  facts  is  not  a  new  one,  but  earlier  attempts  to  embody  this  idea 
have  been  notably  unsuccessful.  The  excellence  of  the  present  volume 
lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  actual  inductive  work  which  the  au- 
thor has  been  carrying  on  with  his  students,  and  secondly,  in  that  the  ma- 
terial is  presented  by  one  who  has  thought  through  the  general  problems 
which  here  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  concrete  studies. 

As  compared  with  the  author's  earlier  volumes,  the  present  work  is 
more  limited  in  its  scope.  "  Studies  of  the  historical  evolution  of  society, 
and  of  the  deeper  problems  of  causation  are  not  included  "  (p.  x).  Prob- 
lems of  social  evolution  are  peculiarly  interesting,  but  undue  attention  to 
them  has  been  the  bane  of  this  nascent  science  ;  they  have  invited  specu- 
lation, to  the  detriment  of  scientific  research  ;  to  turn  the  young  student 
from  these  questions  to  matters  of  fact  is  certainly  a  merit  of  this  volume. 
Aside  from  this  omission,  Part  I,  on  "  Social  Population,"  is  treated  on  the 
same  lines  as  in  the  Principles  of  Sociology ;  Part  III  also  contains  little 
material  which  is  not  already  outlined  in  the  Principles,  or  in  the  Elements 
already  published.  Part  II,  on  "The  Social  Mind,"  deserves  the  attention 
of  students  of  philosophy.  Here  the  author  does  not,  it  is  true,  modify  es- 
sentially his  earlier  standpoints  ;  he  does,  however,  so  elaborate  them  as  to 
make  them  clearer  and  more  useful  to  the  student.  The  doctrine  that  so- 
ciety is  based  on  similarity,  and  on  the  recognition  of  that  similarity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  consciousness  of  kind,  is  fundamental  in  Professor  Giddings's 
studies.  For  him  the  consciousness  of  similarity  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  social  world  ;  if  "  friendship,"  to  use  Plato's  phrase,  is  the  result  of 
likeness,  then  we  may  follow  the  author  in  the  superstructure  which  he 
rears  on  this  foundation.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  turn  with  most  interest 
to  the  last  section,  Part  IV,  on  "  Social  Welfare."  In  spite  of  many  acute 
suggestions  I  find  this  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book,  and  here,  I 
believe,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  system  presented  in  outline  in  this  book 
will  profit  by  further  studies. 

The  book  is  just  what  its  title  says,  a  syllabus  of  methods,  classifications, 
etc.  The  statements  are  so  brief  and  formal,  that  they  require  such  per- 
sonal directions  as  the  author  might  give  to  his  students  in  order  to  make 
them  effective.  Occasionally,  the  English  is  a  little  forced,  as  when  "  char- 
acterization "  is  used  to  mean  the  formation  of  character  (p.  59),  or  "prac- 
tical resemblance"  to  mean  resemblance  in  mode  of  action  (p.  4).  Per- 
haps such  liberty  should  be  allowed,  when  a  new  science  is  in  progress  of 
construction.  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

The  Principles  of  Morality,  and  the  Departments  of  the  Moral  Life.     By 
WILHELM    WUNDT.     Translated    by    MARGARET    FLOY    WASHBURN. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1901. — pp.  308. 
This  work  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Wundt's 
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Etkik,  and  covers  Parts  III  and  IV  of  the  German  work,  as  indicated  re- 
spectively in  the  two  parts  of  the  above  title.  The  translator's  excellent 
work  in  connection  with  this  series  has  been  already  recognized,  and  the 
consequent  expectations  with  which  the  reader  approaches  the  present 
volume  will  be  fully  realized.  It  is  no  light  task  to  translate  the  precise 
thought  of  an  author  into  foreign  phrase  and  idiom,  preserving  those  nice 
distinctions  and  fine  shades  of  meaning  which  tend  to  become  obscure  the 
moment  they  pass  into  another  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  some 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  author' s  work  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  style.  The  present  translation  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  these 
respects,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  English 
library  of  foreign  authors. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  one  or  two  minor  points  in  a  work 
which  manifests  so  many  excellences,  and  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  point  out  a  few  phrases  concerning  which  there  may  be  at  least 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  exact  rendering  of  the  German  text. 
In  the  translator's  "Preface"  there  is  the  statement:  "Throughout  the 
section  on  Legal  Norms  (pp.  160—192),  much  of  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
cussion rests  on  the  fact  that  the  German  word  Recht  means  both  '  law  ' 
and  'right.'  The  difficulty  thus  presented  to  the  English  reader  has  been 
somewhat  lessened,  it  is  hoped,  by  translating  the  phrase  subjektives  Recht 
1  subjective  law,  or  right,'  and  objektives  Recht  '  objective  right,  or  law.'  ' 
Would  there  not  be  less  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  if  the 
phrases  were  translated  simply  '  subjective  right '  and  '  objective  right ' 
throughout  the  whole  discussion,  for  when  the  phrase  '  ebjektives  Rechf  is 
equivalent  to  positive  law,  the  context  will  in  every  case  show  it  unmistak- 
ably. Moreover,  Wundt  generally  adds  by  way  of  a  more  exact  statement 
some  such  explanatory  phrase  as  'the  legal  order,  etc.,'  p.  176.  Again  in 
the  title  of  section  (£•),  p.  116,  the  phrase  Die  Verkettung  der  unsittlichen 
Motive  is  translated  'the  connection  of  the  unmoral  motives.'  The  ex- 
position which  runs  through  this  section  gives  the  impression  of  a  natural 
linking  together  of  these  unmoral  motives  which  the  term  '  connection ' 
does  not  fully  convey,  but  which  the  term  Die  Verkettung  &QVS>.  The  word 
'  concatenation  '  would  appear  perhaps  a  trifle  strained  ;  the  '  interrelation  ' 
or  '  the  affinity  of  the  immoral  motives '  might  express  more  adequately 
the  point  in  question.  Still  another  phrase,  the  title  of  section  (b),  p.  132, 
Gebietende  und  verbietende  Normen,  is  translated  '  positive  and  negative 
norms.'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  render  the  phrase  'mandatory  and 
prohibitive  norms  '  ?  This  would  seem  especially  fitting,  inasmuch  as  these 
words  are  commonly  used  by  ethical  writers  almost  as  technical  terms. 
However,  a  minor  difference  of  opinion  or  of  taste  in  translating  must  yield 
to  the  deeper  feeling  of  appreciation  and  congratulation  upon  a  work  so 
admirably  done. 

The  translation  bears  upon  each  page  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
corresponding  page  in  the  German  edition.     This  is  a  great  convenience 
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for  comparative  reference.     A  carefully  compiled  index  also  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  English  translation. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


The   Play   of  Man.     By   KARL  GROOS.     Translated   with    the    author's 
cooperation  by  ELIZABETH  L.   BALDWIN,   with  a  preface  by  J.   MARK 
BALDWIN.     New  York,   D.  Appleton  &  Company,    1901. — pp.  ix,   406. 
Professor  Groos's  works  on  play  have  been  so  widely  read  since  their  first 
appearance  in  German,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  recall  in  the 
briefest  manner  the  contents  of  Die  Spiele  der  Menschen,  now  appearing  in 
translation.     The  author's  psychological  criterion  of  play  is  that  the  activi- 
ties and  capacities  involved  in  it  shall  be  exercised  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  resulting  pleasure  ;  his  theory  of  its  biological  significance  is  that  it 
represents  preparatory,  '  experimental '  exercise  of  various  instincts  essen- 
tial to  adult  life.     The  bulk  of  the  work  is  given  to  an  interesting  discussion 
and  classification  of  human  games  and  sports  with  reference  to  the  different 
powers  and  impulses  whose  exercise  they  involve. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  act  to  criticise  a  translation  ;  the  translator's  task  is 
always  an  unselfish  and  laborious  one.  But  in  the  present  case  the  re- 
viewer cannot  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  many  rather  serious  errors  mar 
the  work.  When  we  read  on  page  232  of  the  translation  that  Sully  and 
Ribot  attempt  to  combine  the  two  theories  of  the  comic,  that  of  the  feeling 
of  superiority  and  that  of  contradiction,  "by  deriving  the  more  refined 
sense  of  superiority  from  the  first  exaggeration,  progressively  excluding  the 
latter  by  mental  play  with  contraries,"  we  are  not  exactly  enlightened. 
Turning  to  the  original  we  find  that  the  passage  reads  :  ' '  Sully  und  Ribot 
suchen  sie  in  der  Weise  zu  vereinigen,  dass  sie  das  tnumphirende  Gejuhl 
der  Ueberlegenheit  als  die  pimitivere  Erscheinung  auffassen,  aus  der  sick 
erst  [is  this  the  'first'  of  the  translator's  rendering]  mit  der  Zeit  die  j einere 
Freude  am  Komischen  entivickelt  habe,  ivobei  das  Ueberlegenheitsgejuhl 
immer  mehr  von  dem  intellectuellem  Spiel  mit  dem  IVidersprechenden 
verdr'dngt  worden  sei"  Further,  on  page  362  of  the  translation,  Spencer 
is  reported  as  follows:  "It  is  characteristic  of  nervous  processes,  he 
says,  that  the  superfluous  integration  of  ganglion  cells  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  inherited  readiness  to  discharge."  One  wonders  what  the 
force  of  '  inherited  '  may  be  here,  until  on  consulting  the  original  one  finds 
that  it  is  an  ubennassige  Bereitwilligkeit  to  discharge,  with  which  the 
ganglion  cells  are  credited,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  word  in  the 
sentence  which  could  possibly  have  suggested  'inherited.'  In  the  case  of 
the  following  blunder  the  operating  psychological  causes  are  more  ap- 
parent :  on  page  375  we  read,  "  the  longer  this  natural  education  continues, 
the  more  vivid  do  the  inherited  capacities  become."  The  word  translated 
'  vivid,'  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  sentence's  meaning,  is  '  bildsam  ' — 
not  pictorial,  but  plastic,  a  not  unnatural  confusion  of  the  arts.  A  number 
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of  equally  important  errors  are  revealed  by  the  most  superficial  comparison 
of  translation  and  original. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASH  BURN. 

Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.    Von  W.  WUNDT.   Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann, 

1901. — pp.  92. 

For  the  centenary  of  Fechner 's  birth,  Wundt  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
commemorative  address.  The  address  has  been  published,  together  with 
a  series  of  added  comments  and  personal  reminiscences,  and  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  Fechner  monument  in  Leipzig.  All  who  know  anything  of 
Fechner' s  colossal  and  painstaking  work  will  read  with  delight  Wundt' s 
appreciative  sketch  of  his  long  life  devoted  to  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion. Particularly  to  the  younger  generation,  who  know  Fechner  only 
through  two  or  three  of  his  many  published  works,  will  this  authoritative 
estimate  of  the  man  and  his  achievements  be  welcome,  all  the  more  as  it 
is  written  by  an  intimate  friend.  Fechner' s  life,  though  outwardly  un- 
eventful, is  exceedingly  interesting  ;  the  early  years  of  struggle  and  break- 
ing toil,  years  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  scientific  problems,  the  im- 
mense output,  "  at  a  moderate  estimate,  three  or  four  volumes  yearly," 
the  final  triumph,  in  the  appointment  to  the  professorship  in  physics,  the 
failure  of  health,  the  partial  loss  of  sight,  the  years  of  suffering  that 
wrought  out  the  philosopher,  and  the  later  period  which  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  various  works  on  philosophy,  psychophysics,  biology,  and  aesthetics. 
Attention  is  called  to  Fechner' s  deep  religious  and  poetical  nature,  his  ab- 
solute scrupulousness  and  candor,  and  his  freedom  from  bias  and  dogma- 
tism. Wundt  shows  that  the  underlying  thought  in  the  Zend-Avesta 
and  the  Elemente  was  the  same  ;  a  fact  that  the  student  of  the  Psychophysik 
is  apt  to  overlook.  The  latter  work  was  really  designed  as  an  empirical 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  author's  Weltanschauung,  as  an  "  induc- 
tive system  of  proof  for  his  philosophy." 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 

The  Principles  of  Knowledge.  With  remarks  on  The  Nature  of  Reality.  By 
JOHNSON  ESTEP  WALTER.  West  Newton,  Pa.,  Johnston  &  Penney, 
1901. — pp.  302. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Walter  presents  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  be- 
lief that  ' '  since  the  idealistic  diversion  from  Locke,  led  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  there  has  remained  an  unfilled  space  for  a  consistent  and  adequate 
theory  of  a  posteriori  dualistic  realism,"  and  this  work,  he  says,  "may 
be  regarded  as,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  supply  the  proper  theory."  The 
author's  views  are  to  be  elaborated  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of  which  is 
expected  soon  to  follow,  and  to  treat  of  the  knowledge  of  the  extra  mental  or 
external,  and  the  extremes  of  knowledge.  The  present  volume  is  divided 
into  two  books  of  six  and  five  chapters  respectively.  These  chapters  deal 
with  the  following  subjects  :  "  Cognition  of  Present  Mental  States  or  Con- 
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sciousness  ;"  "  Cognition  of  Past  Mental  States  or  Memory  ;"  "  Cognition 
of  Subjective  Time;"  "Is  the  Knowledge  of  Mental  States  Relative?" 
"Classification  of  the  Mental  States  and  their  Chief  Compositions;" 
"  Cognition  of  Real  Mind  ;"  "Is  the  Knowledge  of  Real  Mind  Relative?" 
"General  Nature  of  Intellection;"  "Perception;"  "Imagination;" 
"  Logical  Thought ;"  and  "  Language  and  Symbols." 

A  footnote  to  the  title-page  of  Book  I  explains  that  the  term  "mind  "  is 
used  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
Thus  having  indicated  his  general  point  of  view,  the  author  goes  on  to  con- 
sider cognition  of  real  mental  states  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  controverts  the 
assumption  made  by  Hamilton  and  others,  "  that  the  function  or  faculty  of 
knowledge,  or  the  intellect,  is  a  faculty  coordinate  with  the  faculties  of 
sensibility  and  volition  ;  or  is  as  independent  of,  or  distinct  from,  these 
two  faculties,  as  either  of  them  is  from  the  other."  The  consciousness  of 
any  modification  of  mind  belongs,  he  holds,  to  the  modification  itself,  "is 
in  and  of  it,  is  implied  in  it  as  a  constituent  element,  or  is  identical  with  it." 

Adopting,  then,  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  position  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy regarding  the  constitutent  elements  and  the  modes  of  their  combina- 
tion in  mind  and  consciousness,  he  proceeds  after  a  rather  tedious  fash- 
ion to  apply  it  in  detail  to  special  and  particular  acts  of  perception  and  af- 
fection with  an  altogether  too  liberal  reference  to  different  opinion.  This 
fault  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  opinion  is  only 
quoted  for  the  sake  of  being  refuted,  and  really  adds  nothing  to  the  main 
discussion.  Toward  the  close  of  the  chapter  he  refers  in  passing  to  the 
theory  of  unconscious  states  or  activities  of  mind,  dismissing  alike  as  un- 
tenable the  theory  of  "  unconscious  sensation  "  and  "  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion." The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  cognition  of  past  mental  states,  or 
memory  ;  but  as  this  phase  of  the  discussion  receives  a  much  more  inti- 
mate and  coherent  treatment  later  on  in  the  inquiry  into  the  ' '  Cognition  of 
Real  Mind,"  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  take  account  of  it  here.  As  to  our 
cognition  of  subjective  time,  the  author  thinks  that  Kant's  a  priori  doctrine 
of  time  teaches  what  is  "unwarrantable  and  untenable."  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  "there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  imputing  any  creative 
power  to  the  mind,  even  as  respects  only  phenomena  and  appearances. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  in  the  assertions  furnished  by  the  Kantian 
school  to  regard  subjective  time  as  a  product  of  the  mind's  own  synthesis 
or  creation.  Neither  is  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  "severance  or  un- 
likeness  and  alienation  between  phenomena  or  thought  and  mental  reality, 
as  it  is  assumed  by  the  Kantian  theory  of  time."  As  a  substitute  for  this 
erroneous  Kantian  doctrine,  Mr.  Walter  advances  the  theory — a  main  point 
in  his  own  doctrine — "that  the  idea  of  time  is  itself  temporal ;  that  the 
presenting  thought  possesses  as  its  own  property  what  it  presents."  "  The 
measurement  or  estimation  of  subjective  time"  he  here  refuses,  however, 
to  go  into  fully. 

As  to  the  question  "  Is  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mental  States  Relative?" 
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four  distinct  points  must  be  taken  into  account  in  our  consideration  of  it. 
"Does  contrast  or  comparison  always  accompany  the  consciousness  of  a 
mental  state  ?  Does  it  necessarily  accompany  ?  If  necessarily,  what  kind 
or  degree  of  it  ?  How  far  is  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  state  or  term 
affected  or  modified  by  the  comparison  in  which  it  is  known  ?  "  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  discern  Mr.  Walter's  own  views  regarding  these  points 
(and  many  others),  because  of  the  frequency  and  variety  of  his  references 
to  the  views  of  others,  and  through  the  further  fact  that  what  little  is 
directly  positive  in  his  own  opinions  is  so  almost  hopelessly  beset  on  all 
sides  by  contentions  and  intrinsic  negativity.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  it  seems  to  him  ' '  necessary  to  admit  that  difference  of  degree  or  differ- 
ence of  quality  not  only  always  exists  in  consciousness,  but  is  indispensable 
to  it."  Still  sensations  "have  an  absolute  content  or  quality."  "  Surely 
nothing  is  more  important  in  a  relation  than  the  terms  related.  .  .  . 
Remove  them  and  the  relation  collapses  as  a  bridge  when  its  abutments 
are  washed  away."  Thus  is  the  doctrine  of  a  creative  function  in  the 
relating  activity  of  mind  dismissed,  and  of  such  kind  are  the  argumentative 
supports  that  he  gives  the  final  position  that  our  knowledge  is  relative  and 
also  absolute. 

The  discussions  of  Chapter  IV,  which  deals  with  the  "Classification  of 
the  Mental  States  and  Their  Chief  Compositions,"  is  so  much  of  a  piece 
with  the  treatment  exemplified  above  ;  it  is  so  encumbered  with  quotation 
from  diverse  sources — from  Spencer,  Bain,  Lotze,  Hamilton,  Locke,  James, 
Ziehen,  Kant — and  is,  withal,  so  barren  of  results  at  first  hand,  that  it  calls 
for  no  special  notice,  beyond  the  statement  that  its  final  deduction  would 
seem  to  be  that  "sensations,  emotions,  and  volitions,  and  the  reproduction 
of  them  by  memory,  constitute  the  original  data  of  intellection."  "  The 
intellect  furnishes  no  matter  or  form  from  itself. ' '  But  one  other  chapter — 
"  On  the  Cognition  of  Real  Mind  " — need  detain  us,  and  this  only  because 
after  it  has  run  more  than  half  its  length  it  really  "  descends  to  consider 
(its  subject)  with  more  particularity"  than  is  generally  adopted,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  gives  a  neater  treatment  to  special  features  that 
are  elsewhere  (as  in  Chap.  II  above),  handled  laboriously  and  confusingly. 
To  begin  with,  as  he  says  in  this  more  specific  undertaking,  we  know  mind 
as  a  temporal,  causational,  and  spatial  unit.  Our  knowledge  of  the  per- 
manence of  mind  is  a  composition  of  immediate  and  mediate  knowledge  ; 
immediate  through  consciousness,  mediate  through  memory.  The  "only 
adequate  or  rational  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  belief  in  the  mind's 
past  is,  not  that  it  is  the  product  of  repeated  inference,  but  is  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  the  mind  had  a  past  and  has  endured  from  the  past  to  the 
present."  Kant's  dictum  that  "such  properties  as  belong  to  things  in 
themselves  can  never  be  given  to  us  through  the  senses  "  is  an  unjustifiable 
and  mischievous  assumption.  "The  consciousness  of  the  exertion  (*.  e., 
the  mind's  exertion  of  itself)  and  the  effect  is  a  perfectly  clear  experience, 
wholly  distinct  and  easily  distinguished  from  the  notion  of  mere  succession." 
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This  causation  within  the  sphere  of  the  mind  is  the  beginning  of  the  notion 
of  causation.  The  power  coming  through  this  practice  of  effort  by  the 
mind  "is  the  backbone  of  moral  character."  "  Every  mental  faculty  over 
which  the  will  exercises  control  is  capable,  by  subjective  laws,  of  action 
which  is  not  controlled  by  the  will."  Yet  the  control  of  the  mind  over  the 
course  of  its  thought  "is  not  all-embracing  and  entire."  "Kant's  doc- 
trine of  space  and  extension  is  as  fantastic  and  unwarrantable  as  his  doc- 
trine of  time  "  Lotze  is  no  improvement  in  this  regard.  Professor  Bowne 
and  the  ubiquitous  Hamilton,  Leibniz,  Spinoza,  and  James,  are  either 
quaint  in  their  inferences  regarding  spatial  qualities  in  consciousness,  are 
burdening  themselves  with  factitious  difficulties,  or  are  flatly  wrong. 

It  would  be  a  quite  fair  and  sufficient  characterization  of  any  part  of  Mr. 
Walter's  book  to  say  that  to  get  an  idea  of  its  contents  it  would  be  neces- 
sary only  to  read  the  titles  of  his  chapters,  to  recall  the  body  of  authorita- 
tive opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  remember  that  he  differs  from  all  pre- 
viously expressed  opinion. 

T.   D.   BOLGER. 

The  Foundations  of  Belief ;  being  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology.  By  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR.  Eighth  edition,  revised, 
with  a  new  Introduction  and  Summary.  London,  New  York,  and  Bom- 
bay, Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xxxvi,  399. 
In  the  new  introduction  to  this  well-known  work,  the  original  edition  of 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  31 1—315), 
Mr.  Balfour  restates  the  essential  point  of  his  argument  in  a  form  which 
ought  to  go  far  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  which  attended  its  original 
presentation.  "The  method  of  proof  depends  essentially  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  a  creed  to  be  truly  consistent,  there  must  exist  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of  its  beliefs  and  the  estimate 
it  entertains  of  their  value  ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  harmony  between 
the  accepted  value  of  results  and  the  accepted  theory  of  causes.  ...  If, 
underlying  the  rational  apparatus  by  which  scientific  beliefs  are  formally 
justified,  there  is  a  wholly  non-rational  machinery  by  which  they  are  in  fact 
produced,  if  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  last  resort  our  stock  of  convictions 
is  determined  by  the  blind  interaction  of  natural  forces,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  these  alone,  then  there  is  a  discord  between  one  portion  of  our 
scheme  of  thought  and  another,  between  our  estimate  of  values  and  our 
theory  of  origins,  which  may  properly  be  described  as  inconsistency  ' '  (pp. 
xviii-xix).  To  take  the  ethical  application  of  the  argument,  "the  ordinarily 
'  accepted  value '  of  the  moral  law,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  responsibility, 
of  repentance,  self-sacrifice,  and  high  resolve,  clashes  hopelessly  with  any 
doctrine  of  origins  which  should  trace  the  pedigree  of  ethics  through  the 
long-drawn  developments  produced  by  natural  selection,  till  it  be  finally 
lost  in  some  material,  and  therefore,  non-moral  beginning.  In  this  case  as 
in  the  other  two  [those  of  Logic  and  ^Esthetics],  we  can  only  reach  a  con- 
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sistency  (relative,  indeed,  and  imperfect  at  the  best)  if  we  assume  behind, 
or  immanent  in,  the  chain  of  causes  cognizable  by  science,  a  universal 
Spirit  shaping  them  to  a  foreseen  end  "  (p.  xx).  "  The  line  of  argument 
thus  indicated  is  the  exact  opposite  of  one  with  which  we  are  all  very 
familiar.  We  are  often  told — and  it  may  be  properly  told — that  this  or 
that  statement  is  true,  this  or  that  practice  laudable,  because  it  comes  to  us 
with  a  divine  sanction,  or  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  nature.  In  the 
argument  on  which  I  am  insisting  the  movement  of  thought  is  reversed. 
Starting  from  the  conception  that  knowledge  is  indeed  real,  that  the  moral 
law  does  indeed  possess  authority,  it  travels  towards  the  conviction  that  the 
source  from  which  they  spring  can  itself  be  neither  irrational  nor  unmoral. 
In  the  one  case,  we  infer  validity  from  origin  ;  in  the  other,  origin  from 
validity"  (pp.  xx-xxi). 

This  restatement  of  the  position  differentiates  it  clearly  from  the  '  Will-to- 
believe  '  position  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confused.  In  particu- 
lar, it  sets  in  a  much  clearer  light  the  real  significance  of  the  "  doctrine  of 
needs  "  which  has  aroused  so  much  discussion.  "  This  method  assumes  a 
kind  of  harmony  between  the  knowing  self  and  the  reality  to  be  known, 
which  seems  only  plausible  if  both  are  part  of  a  common  design  ;  while 
again,  if  such  a  design  is  to  be  accepted  at  all,  it  can  hardly  be  confined 
to  the  self  as  knowing  subject,  but  must  embrace  other  and  not  less  notable 
aspects  of  our  complex  personality  "  (p.  xxix). 

J.   S. 

The  Meditations,  and  Selections  from  the  Principles  of  Phi  osophy  of  Rene 
Descartes.  Translated  by  JOHN  VEITCH.  Reprint  edition.  Chicago, 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
&  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xx. 

"An  authorized  reprint  of  Veitch's  translation  of  Descartes' s  Discourse 
on  Method  has  already  been  published  as  No.  38  of  the  Religion  of  Science 
Library.  The  present  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  remainder  of  Veitch's 
translation  of  Descartes' s  representative  speculative  treatises.  The  Medi- 
tations on  the  First  Philosophy  are  translated  entire,  and  the  preface  and 
the  first  part  of  the  Principles  of  Philosophy,  together  with  selections  from 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  that  work  ...  as  well  as  an  appendix 
containing  part  of  Descartes' s  reply  to  the  Second  Objections  (viz.,  his  formal 
demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  Diety),  and  Veitch's  notes."  To  this  is 
added  by  way  of  a  general  introduction  Professor  L.  Levy-Bruhl's  essay 
on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  In  thus  reprinting  in  cheap  form  these 
philosophical  classics,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  are  doing  a  real 
service  to  English  readers.  They  are  rendering  accessible  to  all,  what  has 
heretofore  been  accessible  to  only  the  few.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of 
Descartes' s  works  than  of  others  which  they  have  reprinted.  These  are 
Hume's  two  Enquiries,  Berkeley's  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  Between  Hylas  and  Philo- 
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nous.  To  these  have  just  been  added  a  translation,  by  Dr.  George  R. 
Montgomery,  of  Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  and  Correspondence 
with  Arnauld,  and  Monadology,  in  one  volume.  Other  volumes  in  prepara- 
tion are  Kant's  Prolegomena,  and  Anselm's  Proslogium,  and  Cur  Deus 
Homo.  These  will  all  be  favorably  received  by  both  university  students 

and  general  readers. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Mind  in  Evolution.  By  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xv,  415.  $3.25. 

Typical  Modern  Conceptions  of  God :  or  The  Absolute  of  German  Romantic 
Idealism,  and  of  English  Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  By  JOSEPH  ALEX- 
ANDER LEIGHTON.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xii,  190.  $1.10  net. 

The  Cambridge  Platonists :  Being  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Benja- 
min Whichcote,  John  Smith,  and  Nathanel  Culverwel,  with  an  In- 
troduction. By  E.  T.  CAMPAGNAC.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1901. — pp.  xxxvi,  327.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  and  Essays.  By  the  late  W.  K.  CLIFFORD.  Edited  by  LESLIE 
STEPHEN  and  FREDERICK  POLLOCK.  In  two  volumes.  London,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  Vol.  I,  pp.  409, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  342.  $3.00. 

A  Scientific  Philosophy ',  the  Harbinger  of  a  Scientific  Theology  ;  or  Steps  to 
Philosophical  and  Theological  Unity.  London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  1901. — pp.  xxxiii,  241.  75.  6d. 

The  Mental  State  of  Hysteric als  :  A  Study  of  Mental  Stigmata  and  Mental 
Accidents.  By  PIERRE  JANET,  with  a  Preface  by  J.  M.  CHARCOT. 
Translated  by  CAROLINE  ROLLIN  CORSON.  New  York  and  London, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1901. — pp.  xviii,  535.  $3.50  net. 

Leibniz"  s  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  Correspondence  with  Arnauld,  and 
Monadology.  With  an  Introduction  by  PAUL  JANET  Translated  by 
G.  R.  MONTGOMERY.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. ;  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1902. — pp.  xxi,  272.  35  cents. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy.  With  a  Life  of  S .  G.  Zala,  a  typical 
Vedantin.  By  M.  S.  TRIPATHI.  Second  Edition.  Bombay,  N.  M.  T. 
&  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xi,  229. 

A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins :  Social  and  Religious.  By  GEORGE  AARON 
BARTON.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1902. — pp.  xiii,  342.  $3.00,  net. 


NOTES. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  recent  death  from  typhoid  fever  of  Professor 
Robert  Adamson  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor  Adamson  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1871.  He  afterwards  held  a 
Shaw  Fellowship  and  was  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  From  1876  to  1893  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  going  in  the  latter 
year  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow  as  successor  to  the  late  Professor  Veitch.  Pro- 
fessor Adamson  was  perhaps  the  most  profound  philosophical  scholar  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  Besides  his  articles  on  ' '  Logic  ' '  and  other 
cognate  subjects  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  he  was  the  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (1879)  and  the  volume  Fichte  in  Blackwood  Philo- 
sophical Classics.  He  was  also  one  of  the  main  contributors  to  logical 
subjects  in  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  just  now 
appearing,  and  has  long  been  at  work  on  A  History  of  Psychology. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  have  appointed 
£mile  Boutroux,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  to  be  lecturer  on  the  Gifford  foundation,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Edward  Caird,  whose  term  of  office  will  shortly  expire. 

The  American  Philosophical  Association  will  hold  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing March  3ist  to  April  2d,  at  Columbia  University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  journals: 

MIND,  No.  41:  F.  H.  Bradley,  On  Active  Attention  ;  A.  W.  Benn,  The 
Later  Ontology  of  Plato  ;  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  The  Hegelian  Point  of  View  ; 
E.  A.  Singer,  Jr.,  Choice  and  Nature;  Critical  Notices  of  Ormond's 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Bergmann's  Haupt  punkte  der  Philosophic, 
and  Simmers  Die  Philosophie  des  Geldes ;  New  Books;  Philosophical 
Periodicals  ;  Notes. 

THE  MONIST,  XII,  2  :  G.  Sergi,  The  Mediterranean  Culture,  and  its  Dif- 
fusion in  Europe  ;  Editor,  Kant's  Philosophy  Critically  Examined  ;  Guido 
Villa,  Psychology  and  History  ;  Mary  Everest  Boole,  Suggestions  for  In- 
creasing Ethical  Stability  ;  N.  Vaschide,  Experimental  Investigations  of 
Telepathic  Hallucinations  ;  Book  Reviews. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XII,  2  :  Harold  H  off  ding,  Philos- 
ophy and  Life  ;  W.  A.  Watt,  The  Morality  of  Private  and  International 
Action  ;  /.  H.  Hyslop,  The  Temperance  Question  ;  Zona  Vallance,  Women 
as  Moral  Beings  ;  Bernard  Bosanquet,  The  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance ;  S.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Modern  Workman  and  Corporate  Control  ;  J. 
Spens,  The  Ethical  Significance  of  Rossetti's  Poetry  ;  Discussion  ;  Book 
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Reviews  of  Taylor's  The  Problem  of  Conduct,  Wundt's  The  Principles  of 
Morality  and  the  Departments  of  the  Moral  Life,  etc. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  IX,  i  :  G.  S.  Fullerton,  The  World  as 
Mechanism  ;  Chas.  H.  Judd,  Practice  and  its  Effects  on  the  Perception  of 
Illusions  ;  F.  C.  French,  The  Mental  Imagery  of  Students  ;  Discussion 
and  Reports  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  New  Books  ;  Notes. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XII,  4  :  G.  M.  Whipple, 
An  Analytic  Study  of  the  Memory  Image  and  the  Process  of  Judgment  in 
the  Discrimination  of  Clangs  and  Tones  ;  M.  F.  Libby,  Influence  of  the 
Idea  of  ^Esthetic  Proportion  on  the  Ethics  of  Shaftesbury  ;  C.  R.  Squire,  A 
Genetic  Study  of  Rhythm  ;  E.  C.  Sanford,  Improvements  in  the  Vernier 
Chronoscope  ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  Fluctuations  of  the  Attention  to  Musical 
Tones  ;  Literature  ;  Book  Notes  ;  Index. 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT    FUR   WISSENSCHAFTLICHE    PHILOSOPHIE,    XXV, 

4  :  Hans  Kleinpeter,  J.  B.  Stallo  als  Erkenntniskritiker  ;  /.  W.  A.  Hick- 
son,  Der  Kausalbegriff  in  der  neueren  Philosophic  und  in  den  Naturwissen- 
schaften  von  Hume  bis  Robert  Mayer,  V.  (Schluss);  Paul  Barth,  Zum 
Gedachtnis  des  Nicolaus  Cusanus  ;  Besprechungen  ;  Philosophische  Zeit- 
schriften  ;  Bibliographic. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXVII,  3  :  Arthur  Konig  ;  C.  Stumpf,  Ueber  das  Erkennen  von  Inter- 
vallen  und  Accorden  bei  sehr  kurzer  Dauer  ;  Helen  B.  Thompson  und 
Katharina  Sakijeiva,  Ueber  die  Flachenempfindung  in  der  Haut ;  Karl 
Marbe,  Bemerkung  zu  der  Arbeit  von  Wiersma  ;  Literaturbericht. 

XXVII,  4  :  Theodor  Lipps,  Zur  Theorie  der  Melodic  ;  W.  A.  Nagel, 
Stereoskopie  und  Tiefenwahrnehmung  im  Damrnerungsehen  ;  W.  A. 
Nagel,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  des  Santonins  auf  den  Farbensinn,  insbeson- 
dere  den  dichromatischen  Farbensinn  ;  W.  A.  Nagel,  Zwei  optische  Tau- 
schungen  ;  Literaturbericht. 

ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XV,  2  :  E.  Zeller,  Zu 
Leucippus  ;  H.  Staigmuller,  Herakleides  Pontikos  und  das  keliokentrische 
System  ;  Haag,  Voltaire  und  die  bernische  Censur ;  Joh.  Zahlfleisch, 
Einige  Corollarien  des  Simplicius  in  seinem  Commentar  Zu  Aristotles' 
Physik  (ed.  Diels);  E.  C.  H.  Peithmann,  Die  Naturphilosophie  vor  So- 
krates  ;  Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PHILOSOPHIE  UND  PHILOSOPHISCHE  KRITIK,  CXVIII, 
i  :  J.  Volkelt,  Beitrage  zur  Analyse  des  Bewusstseins;  H.  Siebeck,  Das  Prob- 
lem der  Freiheit  bei  Goethe  ;  H.  Clasen,  Gustav  Glogaus  System  der 
Philosophic  ;  H.  Gomperz,  Die  Welt  als  geordnetes  Ereignis  ;  R.  Hamann, 
Das  Problem  des  Tragischen  ;  H.  Leser,  Zur  Wiirdigung  Nietzsches  ;  Re- 
cension ;  Notizen  ;  Neu  eingegangene  Schriften  ;  Aus  Zeitschriften. 

CXVIII,  2  :  H  Bromse  u.  E.  Grimsehl,  Untersuchungen  Zur  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeitslehre  ;  H.  Leser,  Zur  Wiirdigung  Nietzsches  ;  H.  Clasen, 
Gustav  Glogaus  System  der  Philosophic  ;  H.  Gomperz,  Die  Welt  als 
geordnetes  Ereignis  ;  Recension  ;  Notizen  ;  Neu  eingegangene  Schriften  ; 
Aus  Zeitschriften. 
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THE    PURPOSES    OF   A    PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION.1 

IN  thinking  of  a  fitting  subject  upon  which  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion,  I  had  at  first  planned  to  consider  two  or  three 
fundamental  problems  which  seem  to  me  to  be  pressing  them- 
selves upon  our  attention,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  the 
philosophical  discussions  of  the  present  day.  What  I  had  hoped 
to  accomplish  was,  merely  by  way  of  orientation,  to  discuss  the 
significance  of  some  of  the  recent  contributions  to  these  subjects, 
and  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  an  agreement  has  not 
been  tacitly  reached,  which  will  warrant  a  restatement  of  these 
problems  in  a  new  and  perhaps  more  fruitful  form.  It  was 
largely,  though  not  wholly,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  of  my  own  incompetence,  which  led  me  to  abandon 
this  plan.  For,  in  addition,  as  the  time  of  meeting  drew  on,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  papers  were  to  be  so  numerous  and  so  inclusive 
in  character  as  almost  to  constitute  an  embarrassment  of  philo- 
sophical riches,  it  seemed  better  that  I  should  choose  a  subject  of 
a  somewhat  different  nature,  but  one  which  I  felt  it  to  be  impor- 
tant that  should  in  some  form  be  presented  for  consideration  at 
this  our  first  meeting,  the  question  of  "  The  Purposes  of  a  Philo- 
sophical Association." 

In  general,  when  one  knows  what  one  wants  to  do,  there  is  no 
great  advantage,  I  think,  in  sitting  down  and  deliberately  count- 
ing up  reasons.  But,  in  the  present  case,  where  there  are  many 

1  Read  as  the  Presidential  Address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  March  31,  1902. 
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individuals  concerned,  it  will  undoubtedly  promote  mutual  under- 
standing, and  increase  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  raise  explicitly  the  question  regarding  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  and  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  us.  There  is 
a  certain  danger  that  one  may  unconsciously  come  to  put  too  low 
an  estimate  upon  these  advantages,  and  so  fail  to  appreciate  the 
more  serious  side  of  the  matter.  One  not  infrequently  hears  it 
said  that  the  main  purpose  of  these  gatherings  is  social,  to  meet 
one's  colleagues  personally,  to  renew  old  friendships  and  to  form 
new  ones.  This  is  certainly  a  feature  of  the  meetings  which  no 
one  will  be  inclined  to  underestimate,  and  the  indirect  results  of 
such  personal  intercourse  are  often  of  genuine  scientific  importance. 
There  is  a  danger,  however,  if  the  social  advantages  are  exclu- 
sively emphasized,  that  certain  consequences  may  ensue  which 
would  inevitably  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Association 
and  destroy  its  effectiveness.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  may 
come  to  feel  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gramme, which  is  after  all  unimportant,  furnishing  as  it  does  only 
an  excuse  for  meeting.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  they 
may,  when  it  is  not  perfectly  convenient  to  attend  the  meetings, 
resolve  to  remain  at  home,  perhaps  with  the  complacent  con- 
sciousness that  in  so  doing  they  are  not  sacrificing  anything  more 
essential  than  their  own  pleasure. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  these  are  not  merely  imaginary  dangers 
that  has  led  me  to  invite  you  to  reflect  for  a  little  on  some  of  the 
ends  which  may  be  realized  through  the  Association  ;  and,  inci- 
dentally, upon  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  assumed  in  be- 
coming members.  I  wish,  however,  to  preface  what  I  have  to 
say  with  a  remark  or  two,  which  may  prevent  misconceptions 
regarding  the  meaning  and  scope  of  my  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  ask  you  not  to  suppose  from  my  remarks  that  I 
regard  the  new  Association  as  a  kind  of  universal  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  from  which  philosophy  suffers.  An  association  can  only 
act  as  one  cooperating  agency  among  others,  or,  at  most,  prove 
a  stimulus  to  the  forces  which  are  essential  for  progress  in  philo- 
sophical work.  And,  secondly,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  proper  scope  of  a  philosophical  association,  the 
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particular  means  which  it  should  employ  in  order  to  attain  its  ends, 
but  simply  to  attempt  to  indicate  what  I  believe  these  ends  to  be. 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  all  modern  scientific  work 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  conscious  cooperation 
between  a  number  of  individuals.  This  feature  has  always  char- 
acterized to  some  extent  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  attained 
real  results  in  the  search  for  truth,  but  it  has  become  more  con- 
scious and  more  prominent  during  the  present  generation.  It  is 
important  to  remember,  however,  that  even  those  pioneers  of 
modern  thought  whom  we  usually  picture  to  ourselves  as 
wrapped  in  solitary  cogitation  did  not  work  in  independence  of 
their  fellows  and  contemporaries.  When  Descartes  retired  to 
Holland  in  1629  to  work  out  his  new  system,  he  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  in  touch  with  the  scholars  of  the  time  through 
Father  Mersenne,  and  from  time  to  time  to  request  their  criticisms 
of  his  views.  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding 
grew  out  of  meetings  and  discussions  with  a  number  of  friends. 
Even  Spinoza,  who  is  often  regarded  as  an  absolutely  solitary 
thinker,  was  in  constant  communication  with  a  circle  of  scientific 
friends,  and  carried  on  occasional  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  noted  thinkers  of  his  day.  In  1660,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  was  founded,  after  having  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  as  an  informal  club.  In  1700,  Leibniz  founded  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  a  few  years  later  organized  a 
similar  society  at  Vienna.  In  addition,  I  may  mention  the  ex- 
tensive scientific  correspondence  of  the  pioneers  of  science  in  all 
departments  as  evidence  of  the  important  role  personal  inter- 
course played  in  the  development  of  modern  thought.  From 
these  and  other  facts  which  might  easily  be  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  necessities  of  cooperation  and  mutual  help  in  scientific  work 
were  more  or  less  completely  realized  at  an  early  date.  In  all  of 
these  circumstances,  we  can  discover  the  effort  of  the  individual 
to  free  himself  from  the  idols  of  the  cave,  by  appealing  to  the 
reason  of  his  fellows  to  confirm  or  correct  his  own  subjective 
opinions.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended 
as  well  as  a  more  systematic  and  intimate  comparison  of  views 
among  workers  in  the  same  field  that  has  led  to  the  multiplica- 
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tion  of  scientific  associations   and  organizations  in  the  present 
generation. 

Philosophers  have  been  slower  than  their  fellow  workers  in 
inaugurating  any  movement  to  secure  this  end.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  largely  occupied  with  a  different,  though  somewhat 
similar,  undertaking.  In  philosophy,  it  is  perhaps  more  essential 
than  in  any  other  field  of  inquiry  that  one  should  build  upon  the 
work  of  one's  predecessors.  This  is  a  truth  that  philosophical 
students  of  the  present  day  have  realized  pretty  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  in  recent  years  it  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  has  reduced  itself  largely  to  a  study  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  that  the  interest  in  systems  of  the  past  has 
displaced  that  in  constructive  problems.  There  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient truth  in  this  charge  to  prevent  us  from  denying  it  unquali- 
fiedly :  there  is  a  tendency  in  every  kind  of  undertaking  to  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  total  absorption  of  the  present  time  in  historical  ques- 
tions is  more  apparent  than  real.  Moreover,  philosophy  has 
certainly  gained  much  from  the  detailed  historical  investigations 
of  the  past  generation.  This  gain  does  not  chiefly  lie  in  the 
additional  scholarship  and  critical  acumen  which  such  investiga- 
tions involve,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible  a  more 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  genesis  and  meaning  of  our  own 
problems.  It  is  only  through  an  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  past  that  we  can  rightly  appreciate  the  questions  that  press 
for  an  answer  at  the  present  time,  and  know  in  what  terms  they 
can  be  intelligibly  formulated  and  answered.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, then,  when  we  grow  impatient  with  historical  studies,  that 
these  are  not  investigations  which  this  or  any  other  generation  can 
put  behind  them  and  have  done  with.  The  effort  to  gain  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  thought  of  the  past  will  always  remain  an 
essential  part  of  philosophical  study.  To  undertake  to  philoso- 
phize without  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  philosophical  conceptions  is  not  only  vain  and 
fruitless,  but  it  is  hopelessly  to  lose  oneself,  and  to  commit 
intellectual  suicide.  The  character  of  many  books  that  still  appear 
year  by  year  on  philosophical  subjects,  written  frequently  by  men 
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of  ability  and  of  reputation  in  other  fields,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  illustrates  and  justifies 
my  statement. 

It  is  not  less  study  of  the  past  that  we  need,  but,  doubtless,  a 
more  intelligent  and  discriminating  study.  And  this  means  a 
study  of  historical  systems  in  the  light  of  our  own  problems. 
Facts  without  ideas  are  simply  confusing  :  Knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  philosophical  systems  without  any  insight  into  the  inner 
meaning  of  things,  or  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  external 
form  and  the  vital  essence,  is  certain  to  bewilder  rather  than  to 
bring  enlightenment.  Perhaps  in  this  historical  and  evolutionary 
age,  when  the  continuity  between  the  thought  of  the  present  and 
that  of  the  past  is  so  strongly  emphasized,  there  is  some  danger 
that  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  we  may  continue 
to  busy  ourselves  with  problems  that  are  either  outworn,  or 
at  least  presuppose  in  their  formulation  conceptions  that  are 
hopelessly  antiquated.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  there  is 
a  dead  as  well  as  a  living  past,  that  many  of  its  problems,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  stated,  have  been  superseded,  because 
they  rest  upon  principles  and  assumptions  which  the  drift  of  things 
has  shown  to  be  untenable. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  proposition  which  I  have  here 
in  view.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  only  intelligible  when  read 
in  the  light  of  present-day  problems.  Not  only  is  it  true  that, 
from  a  strictly  philosophical  standpoint,  the  study  of  the  thought 
of  the  past  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  means  to  the 
better  comprehension  of  the  problems  of  the  present  time,  but,  in 
itself,  the  former  remains  to  a  large  extent  incomprehensible  ex- 
cept as  its  disputes  and  questionings  are  brought  into  relation  to 
our  own  problems,  and  interpreted  in  their  light.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  danger  of  doing  violence  to  his- 
torical fact  by  construing  a  past  system  wholly  in  terms  of  con- 
ceptions which  belong  to  a  later  time.  Nevertheless,  if  we  would 
understand  the  systems  of  the  past,  we  must  read  them  as  the 
records  of  the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  struggling  with  the 
same  stubborn  questions  which  concern  us.  It  follows  then,  I 
think,  that  it  is  only  one  who  has  pondered  on  philosophical 
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problems  for  himself  who  can  intelligently  study  the  history  of 
philosophy.  To  undertake  to  carry  on  such  studies  in  an  external 
and  purely  pragmatic  fashion  would  be  to  adopt  a  method  which 
would  certainly  defeat  its  own  ends.  If  either  historical  or  con- 
structive work  in  philosophy  is  to  prove  fruitful,  the  two  sides 
cannot  be  separated,  but  must  be  carried  on  in  close  connection, 
the  past  being  used  to  reveal  the  present  to  itself,  and  the  present 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  assume  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  will  not  be  without  influence  in  promoting  the  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  general.  Moreover,  since  the 
interest  of  such  meetings  is  likely  to  be  largely  centered  in  the 
actual  problems  of  the  present  time,  we  may  perhaps  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  bring  these  studies  into  closer  and 
more  intimate  relation  to  our  own  philosophical  standpoint.  But 
it  is  more  particularly  in  promoting  and  facilitating  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  philosophical  workers  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  scattered  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  Association  will  find  its  main  function.  In  every  department  of 
investigation  the  conviction  seems  to  be  growing  that  intellectual 
companionship  and  cooperation  are  essential  to  real  progress. 
The  underlying  assumption  is  that  it  is  necessary  in  scientific 
work  to  combine  forces  and  to  work,  not  as  a  number  of  isolated 
individuals,  but  as  a  social  group  of  cooperating  minds.  We 
have  learned  that  to  isolate  oneself  intellectually  is  to  render  one's 
work  unfruitful ;  that  there  is  in  every  generation  a  main  drift  of 
problems  within  which  we  must  work,  if  we  wish  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  common  cause. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  facts  compel  us  to  admit  that 
the  insufficiency  of  the  isolated  individual  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  cooperation  have  not  been  so  clearly  realized  by  philos- 
ophers as  by  workers  in  almost  every  other  department  of  knowl- 
edge. And,  as  a  result,  we  have  perhaps  missed  to  some  extent 
both  the  feeling  of  comradeship  and  also  the  courage  and 
enthusiastic  confidence  that  springs  from  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  one's  fellows.  The  main  reason  for  this  tardiness 
on  the  part  of  philosophical  thinkers  to  recognize  as  clearly  as 
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their  scientific  brethren  the  need  of  cooperation  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject  itself.  On  account  of  the  extent  of  the  field  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  synoptic  view,  one  may  regard  the 
line  of  investigation  pursued  by  one's  neighbor  as  completely 
erroneous  and  directly  opposed  to  one's  own,  though,  in  reality,  it 
furnishes  exactly  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  correct  and 
complement  our  own  defects  and  one-sidedness.  Another  reason 
doubtless  is  found  in  the  fact  that  philosophical  theories,  like  theo- 
logical tenets,  are  so  closely  related  to  what  is  most  intimate  and 
fundamental  to  our  personal  nature,  and,  consequently,  so  suffused 
with  emotion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  tolerant  and  fair  with  those 
who  differ  from  us.  This  feeling  has  not  only  divided  philos- 
ophers into  schools,  but  has  frequently  led  them  to  ignore  en- 
tirely the  work  of  their  opponents,  or  to  regard  them  as  perverters 
of  the  truth  with  whom  they  can  hold  no  commerce.  Other  in- 
fluences, such  as  university  or  individual  rivalries,  may  of  course 
also  operate  to  prevent  unity  and  sympathetic  understanding 
among  philosophical  thinkers.  But  there  are  many  signs,  of  which 
the  formation  of  this  Association  is  but  one,  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  on  the  part  of  philosophers  of  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  understand  even  those  from  whom  they  differ,  and  of 
recognizing  in  them  allies  and  helpers  in  the  common  cause.  I 
wish  to  point  out  in  a  little  more  detail  why  such  cooperation  is 
necessary,  and  also  to  give  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
personal  intercourse  afforded  by  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
may  aid  very  effectively  in  promoting  this  end. 

Before  proceeding  in  this  direction,  however,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  an  objection  which  my  previous  statements  may  seem 
to  have  left  out  of  account.  It  may  be  held  that  at  the  present 
day  printing  has  taken  the  place  of  personal  communication,  that 
books  and  periodical  literature  adequately  fulfill  the  functions 
which  I  have  been  claiming  for  the  Association,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  latter  is  in  no  sense  essential.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  any  association  must  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  men, 
from  a  restricted  area  of  country ;  while  if  one  knows  three  or 
four  modern  languages,  one  can  by  reading  share  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  leaders  of  the  philosophical  world.  The  objec- 
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tion  would  have  weight  only  if  it  were  claimed  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  could  in  any  degree  excuse  members  from 
the  necessity  of  following  the  thoughts  of  contemporary  writers, 
as  these  are  found  in  current  books  and  magazine  literature.  It 
is  not  as  a  substitute  for  current  literature,  but  as  a  supplement 
to  it,  that  we  may  hope  that  the  personal  intercourse  afforded  by 
the  Association  will  prove  useful.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  those  who  offer  papers  will  feel  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent their  theories  in  relation  to  the  most  recent  discussions  of  the 
subject.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  undoubtedly  certain 
advantages  essential  to  philosophical  work  to  be  derived  from 
personal  association  and  intercourse,  which  are  scarcely  obtain- 
able in  any  other  way.  I  now  propose,  at  the  risk  of  some  repe- 
tition, to  consider  some  of  these  advantages  in  more  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  philos- 
ophy, of  all  species  of  scientific  inquiry,  is  that  which  demands, 
in  order  to  be  fruitfully  prosecuted,  the  closest  and  most  intimate 
intellectual  relations  between  a  number  of  minds.  This  is  true 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  these  days  we  have  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  deduce  a  philosophy  of  the  world  from  fundamental 
first  principles,  by  means  of  deductive  arguments,  and  have 
frankly  adopted  the  inductive  method  of  procedure.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  by  this  that  philosophy,  or  any  other  branch  of 
inquiry,  confines  itself  to  induction  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  but  merely  that,  in  common  with  all  the  sciences  of  the 
present  day,  it  sees  that  its  starting  point  and  basis  must  be  the 
facts  of  experience.  When  this  is  granted,  it  becomes  at  once 
evident  that  the  data  of  the  philosopher  are  so  complex  and 
many-sided  that,  working  by  himself,  he  is  certain  to  fail  to  take 
account  or  properly  estimate  some  facts  of  importance.  Again, 
he  must  approach  these  facts  through  his  own  individual  mind, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  particular  set  of  concepts  furnished  him 
by  his  own  education  and  reflection.  But  it  is  essential  that 
philosophy  should  work  regressively  as  well  as  progressively  : 
it  must  criticise  its  presuppositions,  and  cannot,  as  do  the  other 
sciences,  take  its  standpoint  for  granted.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
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no  single  individual  can  look,  as  it  were,  in  all  directions  at  once. 
He  has  then  constant  need  of  criticism,  of  supplementation,  and 
of  having  objections  forced  upon  his  attention.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  this  need  can  be  most  effectively 
supplied  through  personal  intercourse  with  others.  For  when 
objections  and  opposing  views  are  backed  by  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  one's  neighbor,  they  cannot  easily  be  ignored.  More- 
over, after  a  man's  views  have  ceased  to  be  fluid,  and  have  as- 
sumed the  rigidity  of  cold  print,  he  is  not  in  the  same  degree 
open  to  criticism,  or  so  likely  to  benefit  by  it. 

The  advantages  of  social  cooperation  in  philosophical  study 
were  most  completely  realized  in  the  Greek  schools,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  school  of  Socrates  and  those  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. •  In  the  Socratic  method  of  inquiry,  as  it  is  represented 
to  us  in  Plato's  dialogues,  a  number  of  persons  combine  in  the 
search  for  philosophical  truth  ;  and  to  the  result  the  most  various 
classes  of  men,  cultured  young  aristocrats  of  Athens,  tradesmen, 
sophists,  men  of  affairs,  and  inexperienced  youths,  are  made  to 
contribute.  Dialectic,  as  described  and  illustrated  by  Plato,  is 
essentially  the  method  of  critical  induction,  the  method  of  ana- 
lyzing facts  to  discover  conceptions,  and  of  testing  conceptions  in 
the  light  of  new  facts.  Of  course,  the  method  is  the  same  in 
principle  whether  it  involves  a  literal  talking  back  and  forth,  or 
takes  the  form  of  self-criticism,  or  of  a  comparison  of  views  with 
the  printed  theories  of  other  men.  No  one  would  maintain  that 
in  modern  times  dialectic  in  its  literal  and  original  meaning  can 
take  the  place  of  either  of  the  other  forms  of  criticism,  in  the 
sense  of  rendering  them  unnecessary.  But,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  urged,  it  still  remains  an  important  and  necessary 
supplement  to  less  insistent  forms  of  criticism,  and,  at  its  best 
(that  is,  where  the  objections  of  the  critic  are  carefully  thought 
out),  it  has  the  power  to  supply  something  which  the  other  forms 
wholly  lack. 

It  is  perhaps  only  a  corollary  from  this  to  state  that,  for  the 
majority  of  men  at  least,  intellectual  contact  and  personal  inter- 
course with  their  fellow  workers  in  the  same  field  are  essential 
conditions  of  complete  sanity  of  view.  There  are  a  number  of 
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circumstances,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  philosophical  study, 
which  render  it  easier  to  lose  oneself  in  subjective  fancies  in 
this  field  than  in  the  realm  of  the  objective  sciences.  And  to  this 
we  must  add  that  nowhere  is  a  lack  of  sanity  more  absolutely 
fatal.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  abortive  philosophical  re- 
sults of  even  able  thinkers  when  they  write  in  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  the  past.  Isolation  from  one's  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, is  equally  injurious,  and  brings  in  its  train  idiosyncrasies  and 
peculiarities  which  lower,  if  they  do  not  altogether  destroy,  the 
value  of  the  individual's  work.  To  be  insane  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  is  just  to  lose  connection  with  one's  fellows,  to  fall 
away  from  the  objective  and  rational  order  of  things,  and  to  be 
possessed  by  subjective  fancies  and  illusions.  For  a  philosophical 
thinker  to  stand  apart  from  the  thought  of  his  own  age,  to  refuse 
to  see  anything  of  importance  in  the  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  to  condemn  their  results  as  entirely  perverted  and  erroneous, 
is  to  imperil  not  only  his  own  usefulness,  but  his  philosophical 
sanity  as  well.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  philosopher  must  fol- 
low the  crowd,  and  not  as  an  independent  thinker  protest  against 
what  he  regards  as  wrong  methods  and  erroneous  results.  No  I 
Rather  on  occasion  he  must  be  ready  to  cry,  Athanasius  contra 
mundum  !  But  then  he  must  be  ready,  like  Athanasius,  to  fight 
it  out,  and  to  fight  it  out  with  an  open  mind.  To  stand  com- 
pletely aloof  from  "  this  wicked  and  perverse  generation  "  in 
which  one  lives,  to  regard  one's  fellow  workers  as  "  mostly  fools," 
in  addition  to  the  moral  consequences  which  it  entails,  both 
reacts  injuriously  upon  one's  scientific  effectiveness,  and  also 
tends  to  destroy  one's  scientific  sanity.  This  tendency  to  isolation 
in  philosophical  work  seems  to  me  not  wholly  unknown  even  at 
the  present  day.  I  have  doubtless  set  before  you  the  extreme  case 
and  spoken  of  the  extreme  penalty.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that 
nearly  every  one  has  at  some  time,  and  to  some  extent,  suffered 
intellectually  from  this  tendency.  The  most  obvious  and  per- 
haps the  most  indispensable  means  of  grace  is  the  printed  page, 
an  open-minded  study  of  the  printed  work  of  our  fellows.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  this  study  is  induced  and  its  value  enhanced 
by  personal  intercourse  with  the  writers.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
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added  that  whenever  personal  acquaintance  is  possible,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  intellectual  sympathy 
and  understanding,  and  of  making  clear  to  workers  in  the  same 
field  their  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  mutually  complementary 
nature  of  their  results.  One  may  ignore  or  almost  totally  mis- 
understand the  published  views  of  another  man  ;  but  when  these 
are  reinforced  by  the  living  personality  they  cannot  so  readily  be 
either  ignored  or  misunderstood.  It  seems  to  me  essential,  then, 
if  philosophical  thinkers  are  to  preserve  their  full  measure  of 
intellectual  sanity,  that  they  should,  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals,  be  penned  up  and  forced  to  listen  to  the  views  of  their 
fellows,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  forced  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate these  views. 

If  we  still  go  on  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  members  who  compose  the  Association,  there  is  a  further 
point  which  may  be  urged.  The  problems  of  philosophy  are 
vastly  difficult  and  complex.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  they 
are  insoluble,  and  that  we  spend  our  strength  for  nought.  There 
are  even  distinguished  philosophical  scholars  who  say  that  all 
metaphysical  theories  are  subjective  dreams — necessary,  indeed, 
to  beings  such  as  we  are — but  altogether  outside  the  pale  of  ob- 
jective and  verifiable  fact.  Though  the  individual  struggles 
bravely  against  this  conclusion,  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of 
the  subject  tend  to  exercise  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  him  as  he 
faces  his  problems  alone.  Realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  his  own  insufficiency,  he  is  apt  to  lose  heart  and  to  cry, 
'  who  am  I  that  I  should  try  to  read  these  riddles.'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  evil  effects  which  this  loss  of  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  entails  upon  the  individual  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  member  of  society.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  one's  intellectual  com- 
munity and  partnership  with  one's  colleagues.  The  task  which 
seems  too  hard  for  the  individual  appears  in  a  different  light 
when  he  regards  himself  as  a  member  of  a  body  of  organ- 
ized workers.  The  sense  of  comradeship,  of  working  with 
others  for  a  common  end,  which  is  brought  home  to  one  most 
forcibly  by  personal  contact,  arouses  enthusiasm  and  friendly 
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emulation  that  issue  in  a  courageous  determination  on  the  part 
of  individuals  to  play  their  role  and  contribute  in  some  way  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  common  task.  It  is  the  development 
of  this  feeling  of  intellectual  fellowship  and  cooperation  that  is  the 
most  hopeful  sign  of  all  scientific  work  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
also  to  a  large  extent  the  source  of  the  inspiration  which  animates 
all  modern  investigation  and  scholarship.  No  one  would  main- 
tain that  this  spirit  is  less  essential  in  philosophical  work  than  in 
other  fields  of  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  does  not  yet  exist  in  philosophy,  either 
the  external  organization  for  cooperation  that  has  already  been 
set  on  foot  in  the  natural  sciences,  nor  even  the  intimate  feeling 
of  fraternity  which  binds  together  the  workers  in  many  of  these 
fields.  Just  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  establishing  external 
means  of  mutual  help,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  discuss.  But 
meeting  together  for  a  common  purpose  will  undoubtedly  aid  in 
developing  that  sympathy  and  understanding  which  must  be  the 
basis  for  all  plans  of  external  cooperation. 

These  consequences,  I  think,  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be 
expected  to  follow  as  incidental  results  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association.  They  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  be  included 
in  the  ends  at  which  the  Association  should  deliberately  aim. 
The  main  purpose  which  we  should  conscientiously  set  before  us, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  promote  and  encourage  original  investigation 
and  publication.  It  does  not,  indeed,  seem  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  this  end  also  will  in  some  measure  be  realized  indirectly 
through  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  afforded  by  the  meetings. 
But,  in  addition,  I  think  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Association  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  to  do  something  toward  the  promotion 
of  this  result.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  setting  of 
prize  questions,  or  the  employment  of  any  external  agencies  what- 
ever. But  the  efficiency  and  helpfulness  of  the  Association  in 
this  respect  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  does  its  work. 
By  setting  a  high  standard,  and  demanding  that  the  papers  pre- 
sented shall  represent  the  best  work  and  most  original  thought 
of  those  who  offer  them,  by  keeping  before  us  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  the  advancement  of  philosophy,  this 
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Association  may  do  much  both  to  inspire  and  direct  original 
work.  Above  all,  it  may  become  an  important  agent  in  creating 
the  atmosphere  and  furthering  the  spirit  which  are  essential  to 
scholarly  research.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, for  the  atmosphere  and  the  scholarly  inspiration  are  what 
are  most  needed.  The  conditions  in  American  academic  life 
which  are  unfavorable  to  original  scholarship  have  often  been 
made  the  subject  of  comment.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  are  teachers,  who  can  undoubtedly  plead  as  an 
excuse  for  their  unproductiveness  the  demands  of  what  one  of 
our  German  colleagues  has  happily  characterized  as,  die  zeit- 
raubende  und  kraftabsorbirende  academische  Lehrthatigkeit.  But 
however  unfavorable  the  conditions  are,  they  are  not  likely  to 
change  greatly  in  our  day,  and  we  cannot  maintain  that  they 
entirely  excuse  us  from  producing  something.  Indeed,  in  general, 
we  recognize  this  obligation,  and  keep  on  hoping  that  next  year 
or  the  year  after  we  shall  find  time  to  do  something  worth  while. 
In  the  meantime,  the  fact  remains  that,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, the  philosophical  scholars  of  America  are  comparatively 
unproductive.  Can  this  Association  do  anything  to  change  this 
state  of  affairs  ?  It  all  depends,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  Association  itself.  If  we  do  not  take  the  meetings  very 
seriously,  if  we  meet  in  an  easy-going  way  to  listen  to  papers 
which  were  written  to  read  and  do  not  represent  any  real  research 
or  deep  thought,  we  may  have  '  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time ' 
(as  they  say  at  the  teachers'  meetings)  but  we  shall  not  do  any- 
thing to  promote  American  philosophical  scholarship. 

I  have  said  that  the  promotion  of  philosophical  scholarship 
and  research  is  the  only  object  capable  of  affording  a  purpose 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  an  interest 
which  is  likely  to  be  serious  and  lasting.  And  in  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  philosophy  a  coordi- 
nate purpose,  or  even  to  introduce  papers  on  this  subject  into  the 
programme  of  the  meetings.  Even  if  the  membership  of  the 
Association  were  composed  wholly  of  teachers  of  philosophy, 
which  will  never,  I  hope,  be  the  case,  the  meetings  should  not, 
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it  seems  to  me,  be  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  such  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  topics.  This  opinion  is  based  not  merely 
on  the  personal  feeling  that  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
philosophy  is  in  itself  rather  a  stupid  way  of  wasting  time,  but  on 
the  conviction  that  even  in  our  capacity  as  teachers  it  is  courage 
and  inspiration  to  attack  problems  for  ourselves,  to  go  to  first- 
hand sources  and  so  actually  discover  by  our  own  efforts  what 
we  teach  to  students,  that  is  the  one  thing  needful.  In  dealing 
with  university  students  one  may  surely  be  allowed  to  tell  one's 
story  in  one's  own  way.  The  important  thing  is  that  one  shall 
have  something  of  one's  own  to  tell,  something  in  the  importance 
of  which  one  thoroughly  believes,  and  which  has  cost  real  effort  to 
discover.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  in 
every  way  for  the  members  of  this  Association  to  forget,  so  far  as 
possible,  their  profession  during  the  days  of  meeting,  and  to  come 
together  simply  as  human  beings  interested  in  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  scholarship. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  standing  of  philosophy  in  the  learned  world  as  a 
specialized  subject  of  inquiry.  If  we  look  at  the  country  as  a 
whole  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  philosophy  does  not 
enjoy  the  general  recognition,  even  among  educated  men,  that  is 
accorded  to  many  of  the  other  sciences,  nor  is  the  philosophical 
teacher  and  writer  universally  conceded  to  be  a  specially  trained 
scholar  whose  opinions  in  his  own  field  are  as  much  entitled  to 
respect  as  those  of  the  physicist  or  biologist  in  his  special  domain. 
In  many  colleges  and  universities  the  place  of  philosophy  is  only 
grudgingly  conceded.  It  is  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  useful 
handmaid  to  theology,  or  perhaps  to  education,  but  its  scientific 
status  as  a  real  and  independent  subject  of  investigation  is  tacitly 
or  explicitly  denied.  Again,  men  wholly  unschooled  in  the  sub- 
ject frequently  feel  themselves  competent  not  only  to  write  philo- 
sophical books  and  articles,  but  they  not  infrequently  exhibit  the 
greatest  contempt  for  professional  philosophers,  and  confidently 
proclaim  their  own  short  and  easy  answers  to  the  riddles  of  the 
universe. 

If  we  admit  that  this  general  attitude  towards  philosophy  exists, 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  the  causes  through  which  it  has 
arisen.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  furnish  any  exhaustive  enumera- 
tion of  these  causes.  To  some  extent  the  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  philosophy  arise  only 
through  reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  not  at  once  evident  to  the 
outsider.  One  cannot  point  to  definite  phenomena  of  sense  as 
the  subject  matter  of  philosophy,  as  is  possible  to  do  in  the  case 
of  physical  sciences.  The  whole  inquiry  consequently  seems  to 
the  unreflective  person  mysterious  and  fantastical.  In  addition 
to  this  inherent  difficulty,  however,  philosophy  has  undoubtedly 
been  injured  in  public  esteem  by  the  subordinate  and  ancillary 
position  which  it  so  long  occupied  in  this  country.  The  result 
of  making  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  theology  is  always  the  same 
— philosophy,  so  fettered,  degenerates  into  empty  logomachies  and 
lifeless  definitions  and  justly  becomes  a  byword  and  reproach 
among  real  thinkers.  If  at  the  present  time  philosophy  has  again 
raised  its  head  as  a  free  inquiry,  it  nevertheless  still  continues  to 
suffer  as  a  consequence  of  its  former  empty  character  and  sub- 
ordinate position. 

It  is,  however,  fruitless  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  if  we  pro- 
pose to  deny  that  we  are  ourselves  in  any  measure  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  But  it  is  impossible,  I  think, 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  philosophy  does  not  occupy  the 
place  in  public  esteem  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  the  fault 
must  lie  to  some  extent  with  its  present  representatives.  There 
are  two  indictments  which  may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be 
urged  against  professional  philosophers.  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  as  a  class  they  display  the  same  zeal  in 
original  investigation,  or  the  same  scholarly  devotion  to  their 
subject  that  is  exhibited  by  many  other  groups  of  scientific 
workers.  The  result  is  that  outsiders  are  not  quite  convinced 
that  philosophers  are  in  earnest,  or  that  they  believe  in  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  own  work.  But  secondly,  and  principally,  the 
educated  outsider  withholds  his  recognition  from  philosophy,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  it  has  been  barren  of  real  results.  Now,  in 
spite  of  frequent  murmurs  about  '  Philistinism,'  this  demand  for 
practical  results  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable.  It  is  unreasonable 
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only  if  the  results  demanded  be  of  a  kind  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  philosophy  cannot  supply — as,  for  example,  a 
worldly  wisdom  like  that  of  the  Sophists,  or  short  and  simple 
answers  to  ultimate  problems.  But  philosophy  must  bake  some 
bread;  it  must,  like  the  other  sciences,  minister  to  human  life. 
This  demand  cannot  be  escaped  by  the  plea  that  philosophy  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  theoretical,  not  the  practical,  aspect  of  affairs. 
For  we  cannot  divorce  the  intellectual  and  the  practical,  or  say 
that  one  is  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Intelligence,  when  it  is  com- 
plete intelligence,  is  itself  practical ;  and  the  will  of  a  rational 
being  is  also  intelligence.  One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
lack  of  practicality  in  philosophical  results  indicates  a  correspond- 
ing defect  upon  the  intellectual  side,  a  failure  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cant facts,  or  an  occupation  with  isolated  minor  points  while 
cowardly  shirking  the  main  issues.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
explain  the  charge  of  unfruitfulness  which  is  so  insistently  brought 
against  philosophy.  Is  it  not  true,  for  example,  that  during  the 
present  generation  we  have  debated  too  exclusively  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  can  know  reality,  and  discussed  historical  prob- 
lems in  too  abstract  a  fashion  ?  At  any  rate,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  time  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  philosophy  have  not  convinced  the  public  that  their 
results  are  capable  of  becoming  vital  and  directing  influences  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  question  of  how 
the  status  of  philosophy  may  be  affected  by  the  formation  of  the 
Association,  or  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  influence  which  the 
meetings  may  have  in  this  direction.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  efficiency  of  philosophy,  not  merely  in  scholastic  circles,  but 
also  in  the  wider  life  of  society,  must  be  to  us  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. Neither  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the  standing  of  philosophy 
in  the  learned  world  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  general  public. 
But  any  action  of  the  Association  toward  the  promotion  of  these 
objects  must  be  indirect,  resulting  from  the  effect  it  produces 
upon  its  members.  I  shall  therefore  pass  at  once  to  another 
question. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  existence  of  a  separate  organiza- 
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tion  for  philosophy  will  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
those  whose  main  interest  is  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  that  it  will  thus  prove  a  link  in  the  federation  of  the  sciences. 
The  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  on  the  first^week  of  the  year  will  soon,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  grow  into  a  still  larger  convocation,  which  will  em- 
brace not  only  workers  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  representatives 
of  every  specialized  field  of  inquiry.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
results  of  such  wider  organization  will  be  in  every  way  beneficial. 
It  will  broaden  the  outlook  of  workers  in  special  fields,  and  bring 
home  to  their  minds  the  necessity  of  integration  as  well  as 
specialization,  in  order  that  human  knowledge  may  become 
actually  one  science  or  systematic  whole.  It  is  because  of  our 
interest  in  such  a  broader  federation,  that  I  think  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  restrict  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  '  sci- 
ence,' or  allow  the  word  to  be  monopolized  by  the  natu- 
ralists. But  whatever  may  be  thought  regarding  the  possibility 
or  advisability  of  this  wider  scientific  fellowship,  my  fellow 
members  will,  I  am  sure,  unanimously  agree  with  me  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  especially  desirable  that  our  relations  should  be 
close  and  intimate  with  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
to  whose  courtesy  philosophical  interests  in  the  past  have  owed 
so  much,  and  by  means  of  whose  fostering  care  the  present 
organization  has  grown  up.  The  community  of  interest  which 
obtains  and  must  always  continue  to  obtain  between  philosophy 
and  psychology,  as  well  as  their  historical  association,  would  sug- 
gest the  mutual  advantage  of  holding  common  meetings  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  organizations  leads  me  to  a 
final  word  regarding  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  other  fields  of 
inquiry.  This  is  a  large  subject  to  introduce  at  this  point,  but 
what  I  have  to  say  relates  to  but  a  single  aspect  of  it,  and  may 
perhaps  be  most  directly  stated  in  the  following  way.  Philos- 
ophy must  recognize  that  the  task  for  which  it  stands  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  forsaking  its  own  standpoint,  and  adopting  that 
of  other  sciences  in  the  attempt  to  imitate  their  procedure,  no 
matter  how  fruitful  or  successful  these  methods  may  appear  to  be 
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when  applied  in  other  fields.  Philosophy  has  its  own  special  stand- 
point and  data,  as  well  as  its  own  special  purpose,  and  nothing  but 
confusion  can  result  from  any  abandonment  of  these.  This  imita- 
tive tendency  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  the  desire  to  affiliate  with 
the  science  which  appears  most  fruitful,  or  for  the  time  has  '  got  the 
voice  for  excellence/  has  shown  itself  over  and  over  again  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  is  still  operative.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  mathematics,  as  the  ideal  of  the  completely  demonstrative 
science,  exercised  its  fascination  over  the  minds  of  philosophers. 
This  influence  was  not  confined  to  continental  rationalists  like 
Descartes  and  Spinoza,  but  furnished  an  empirical  thinker  like 
Locke  with  his  ideal  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  just  as  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit 
the  term  '  science '  to  knowledge  that  adopts  the  form  of  the 
sciences  of  nature,  so  Locke  restricts  the  word  to  knowledge  that 
can  present  itself  in  the  demonstrative  form  of  mathematics. 
After  mathematics,  mechanical  physics  and  biology  have  in  turn 
attracted  many  philosophical  thinkers,  and  led  them  to  seek  to 
adapt  their  data  to  one  or  other  of  these  standpoints,  claiming 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  rendering  philosophy  truly  scientific. 

But  since  the  data  of  philosophy  are  different  from  those  of  the 
physical  sciences,  it  is  never  possible  without  violence  to  force 
upon  them  conceptions  which  were  framed  to  comprehend  facts 
of  a  totally  different  order.  The  facts  of  experience  cannot  be 
dealt  with  as  if  they  were  physical  phenomena,  or  biological 
processes.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  science  that  the 
nature  of  its  subject-matter  must  dictate  its  method  of  procedure 
and  the  concepts  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  causal 
principle  of  connection,  for  example,  is  not  an  empty  form  that  is 
indifferent  to  its  content  and  can  be  transferred  without  change  of 
significance  from  one  field  to  another. 

My  excuse  for  dwelling  upon  these  well-worn  propositions  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  uncertainty  in  some  quarters  regarding 
the  business  of  philosophy,  which  attempts  to  cover  its  own  con- 
fusion by  a  blind  faith  that  if  we  are  fervent  in  protesting  our 
love  for  natural  science,  and  our  determination  to  follow  the  road 
that  it  has  marked  out,  all  will  go  well.  Statements  that  '  the 
philosopher  must  take  his  stand  upon  the  results  of  natural  sci- 
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ence,'  that  '  he  must  put  on  the  breastplate  of  natural  knowledge/ 
and  the  like,  may  conceivably  possess  a  sense  in  which  they  are 
true,  but  as  commonly  understood  they  are  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous. Facts,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  delivered  to  him 
by  the  naturalist,  have  in  themselves  no  special  significance  for 
the  philosopher.  Nor  can  he  use  them  as  the  foundation  stones 
of  his  system.  The  philosopher  must  look  at  the  facts,  from  his 
own  standpoint,  he  must  read  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
cepts, and  cannot  accept  a  formulation  of  them  which  is  con- 
fessedly one-sided  and  abstract  like  that  of  natural  science. 
Philosophical  science  is  not  '  natural '  science,  and  cannot  '  accept 
its  facts '  from  the  latter.  To  do  so  would  be  to  put  '  psycholo- 
gism  '  and  '  naturalism  '  in  place  of  philosophy.  But  philosophy, 
to  be  philosophy  at  all,  has  to  humanize  its  facts,  that  is,  to  look  at 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  complete  and  self-conscious  human 
experience,  for  it  is  only  from  this  standpoint  that  a  meaning  for 
them  can  be  found.  The  philosopher  is  thus  essentially  a  hu- 
manist rather  than  a  naturalist,  and  his  closest  affiliations  are 
with  the  sciences  that  deal  with  the  products  of  man's  thought 
and  purposive  activity.  In  his  relation  to  natural  science,  he  is 
concerned  less  with  the  facts  regarded  objectively  than  with  the 
thinking  operations  by  which  these  facts  were  obtained.  He 
does  not  adopt  the  standpoint  of  natural  science,  but  transforms  it 
utterly,  and  gives  to  natural  facts  a  new  interpretation  in  terms  01 
conscious  experience.  Similarly,  the  abstract  view  of  nature  as 
a  whole  which  the  physical  naturalist  furnishes,  has  to  be  hu- 
manized by  philosophical  interpretation,  which  construes  the  facts 
differently,  finding  in  nature  the  congeniality  with  the  mind  of 
man  through  which  alone  it  is  intelligible.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophical  standpoint  necessitates  a  different  account 
of  the  facts  of  mind  from  that  given  by  the  psychological  '  natu- 
ralist.' The  merely  subjective  standpoint  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
taken  as  starting-point  any  more  than  the  merely  objective  stand- 
point of  the  physicist.  Just  as  philosophy  humanizes  the  phys- 
ical facts  by  viewing  them  in  relation  to  mind,  so  it  also  objectifies 
subjective  facts  by  viewing  them  as  functions  through  which  the 
individual  realizes  his  unity  with  nature  and  with  his  fellow-men. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CREATIVE  REASON 
IN  ARISTOTLE'S  PHILOSOPHY.1 

A  RISTOTLE'S  account  of  the  theoretical  activity  of  reason  is 
^~~^-  very  meagre,  and  is  wholly  inadequate  for  any  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  not  speculative  and  tentative.  Even  the  learned  com- 
mentator Themistius  says  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Active 
Reason  :  "  The  philosopher  himself  (i.  e.t  Aristotle)  is  here  more 
like  a  puzzled  inquirer  (d.nopouvrt)  than  a  teacher."  2  And  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  succeeded  Aristotle  as  Scholarch  of  the  Lyceum 
and  was  intimately  instructed  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  although 
he  accepted  the  theory  of  a  twofold  reason  (active  and  passive), 
was  unable  to  explain  it.  How  the  reason  could  be  at  once  na- 
tive to  man,  and  yet  enter  from  without,  and  how  potentiality  is 
related  to  actuality  in  reasoning,  were  difficulties  which  Theo- 
phrastus,  as  reported  by  Themistius,3  regarded  as  serious,  if  not 
insoluble.  Thus  the  question  regarding  the  nature  of  the  active 
reason 4  became  early  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  has  continued 
a  fruitful  source  of  polemics  among  the  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Chris- 
tians for  well-nigh  two  millenniums. 

Eudemus  explained  the  active  reason  in  us  by  saying  that  it  is 
God  (not  $£?bv  but  $eoc)  in  man  (cf.  Eth.  Eud.,  1248*  24).  Simi- 
larly, Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (called  Aristotle's  exegete  par 
excellence),  who  held  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  regarded 
the  creative  reason  as  the  activity  of  the  divine  intelligence.5  The 
Syrians  and  Arabs  were  greatly  influenced  by  Alexander.  Avi- 
cenna,  however,  interprets  the  doctrine  in  terms  of  an  emanation 
theory  of  the  world,  akin  to  Neo-Platonism.  Intelligible  forms 
are  endowed  with  immaterial  preexistence  in  pure  spirits,  the 
highest  created  intelligences.  From  the  highest  they  pass  into  a 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at  New  York  City,  April  I , 
1902. 

2  Themistius,  Comm.  in  Arist,  lib.  de  anima,  fol.  7lb. 

3  Themistius,  Paraphrasis  librorum  de  anima,  ed.  Spengel,  pp.  189,  8;  198,  13. 
(On  Dean.,  Ill,  5.) 

4  The  term  vovg  TroirjTtiids  occurs  nowhere  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  but  the 
equivalent  is  given  in  TO  iroiijTiKdv  and  TCJ  rroieiv  Trdvra  and  by  implication  in  the 
antithesis  to  voix;  ^a-&rjriK.6g.     Cf.  De  an.,  426*  4,  430*  12,  430*  24. 

5  Cf.  Brentano,  Die  Psychologic  des  Aristoteles,  Mainnz,  1867,  p.  7. 
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second  sphere,  from  the  second  into  a  third,  and  so  on  down  into 
the  last  which  is  the  creative  reason  (intelligentia  agens).  From 
this  creative  (cosmic)  reason  intelligible  forms  pass  into  the  soul, 
on  the  one  hand ;  as  substantial  forms  they  pass  into  material 
things,  on  the  other  hand.  Subject  and  object  are  thus  bridged 
by  means  of  the  forms  (intelligible  for  reason  and  substantial  for 
concrete  things),  which  emanate  from  a  common  source,  viz.,  the 
creative  reason.  The  substantial  form,  i.  e.,  the  class-notion 
immanent  in  sensible  particulars,  is  correlated  with  the  intelligible 
form,  i.  e.,  the  concept  immanent  in  reason,  and  therefore  knowing 
subject  and  known  object  are  only  different  aspects  of  one  reality. 
Subject  and  object  are  unified  in  the  creative  reason.  The  passive 
reason,  by  means  of  phantasms  or  images,  is  able  to  apprehend 
the  substantial  forms  (genera),  and  from  the  active  reason  it 
receives  the  light  of  intelligible  forms  (concepts).  The  intelligible 
forms  from  the  active  reason  are  combined  in  the  passive  reason 
with  the  sensible  forms,  and  erected  into  the  structure  of  empirical 
science.  Every  act  of  knowing  implies  receptivity  from  this  dual 
source  of  emanated  forms, — intelligible  and  substantial  forms, — 
a  curious  mixture  of  Aristotelianism  with  Neo-Platonism. 

Averroes,  the  foremost  Arabic  exegete  of  Aristotle,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  intellectual  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
regards  both  the  active  (intellectus  agens)  and  the  passive  reason 
(intellectus  materialis)  as  spiritual  entities  distinct  from  the  body 
and  from  each  other.  The  former's  activity  consists  in  making 
sensible  images  intelligible,  and  thereby  moving  the  passive  reason. 
The  passive  reason  receives  the  phantasms  which  have  been  illu- 
minated and  made  intelligible  by  the  active  reason.  This  dual 
reason  (consisting  of  two  separate  entities)  is  the  eternal  in  man  ; 
while  the  other  powers  that  are  concerned  with  the  particular 
originate  with  the  body  and  perish  with  the  body.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  Avicenna,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  creative  reason  is 
eternal ;  while  the  passive  reason,  depending  on  the  life  of  sense- 
experience,  perishes  with  the  body.  In  the  interpretation  of 
Averroes,  although  the  reason  is  immortal,  individuality  ceases 
with  death ;  for  differences  in  individuals  are  due  to  differences  in 
their  accumulated  sensible  images  and  phantasmata — in  the  con- 
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tent  of  their  experience.  Rational  activity,  as  such,  is  universally 
the  same,  and  it  is  only  this  universal,  non-individual  principle  of 
reason  that  persists  after  death.  All  individuals  are  alike  in  par- 
ticipating in  one  rational  life,  and  they  are  different  in  so  far  as 
reason  has  a  different  mass  of  images  to  illumine.  The  principle 
of  individuation  is  in  plastic  matter,  not  in  generic  form,  and 
reason  is  related  to  sensible  images  as  form  is  related  to  matter. 

Trendelenburg,1  in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the  De 
anima,  explains  the  passive  reason  as  the  sum  of  all  the  lower 
cognitive  faculties,  including  the  power  of  sense-perception.  It 
is  passive  because  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  receptivity  to  the 
object  of  cognition  and  is  affected  by  it.  The  completion,  how- 
ever, of  its  processes  is  obtained  only  through  the  agency  of  the 
active  reason.  The  derivation  of  the  universal  notion  from  par- 
ticular sensations  is  a  function  of  the  passive  reason,  in  so  far  as 
the  universal  notion  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  mind's  content. 
The  creative  reason  furnishes  the  ultimate  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, i.  e.y  it  contains  and  applies  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsity 
in  the  conceptual  world,  as  the  'common  sense'  passes  judg- 
ment on  the  true  and  false  in  perceptual  reality.2  The  creative 
reason  is  not  the  divine  spirit  (although  it  is  related  to  the 
divine),  but  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is  not  the  same  in  all 
men.  The  relation  between  the  divine  spirit  and  the  creative 
reason  in  man  is  nowhere  explained  by  Aristotle,  beyond  his 
saying  in  the  Metaphysics  that  they  are  analogous  principles.8 

Ravaisson,  in  his  Essai  sur  la  metaphysique  d* Aristotef  says 
that  the  individual  man,  according  to  Aristotle,  has  only  passive 
reason,  which  as  the  potentiality  of  all  forms  and  ideas  is  analo- 
gous to  primary  matter.  It  is  the  universal  potentiality  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creative  activity  which 
actualizes  possible  forms  and  produces  all  thoughts,  is  the  abso- 
lute reason.  The  sensible  and  passively  rational  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same ;  both  exist  in  a  single  consciousness,  and  are 
operated  on  by  the  active  reason.  The  entire  passive  reason  (and 

1  Cf.  Commentary  on  De  an.,  Ill,  \  5,  2  ff. 
2Cf.  Aristotle,  De  insom.,  46ib  2  ff. 
3  Metaph.,  !O72b  18  ff. 
*Vol  I,  pp.  586  ff. 
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so  all  individuality)  is  mortal.  The  creative  reason  is  conceived 
by  Ravaisson  in  the  same  way  as  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias.  Renan1  regards  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  creative 
reason  as  similar  to  Malebranche's  theory  of  seeing  things  in 
God, — a  conception  suggested  to  Aristotle  perhaps  by  the  An- 
axagorean  doctrine  of  Nous. 

Zeller  considers  the  passive  reason  to  mean  the  "  sum  of  those 
faculties  of  representation  which  go  beyond  imagination  and 
sensible  perception,  and  yet  fall  short  of  that  higher  thought 
which  has  found  peace  in  perfect  unity  with  itself."  '2  It  does  not 
include  the  powers  of  sense-perception,  as  Trendelenburg  thinks, 
nor  is  it  identical  with  "  fancy  as  the  seat  of  mental  pictures,"  as 
Brentano  supposes.3  Von  Hertling,  in  calling  the  passive  reason 
"  the  cognitive  faculty  of  the  sensitive  part,"  4  would  almost  seem 
to  identify  it  with  the  sensus  communis.  Zeller  rejects  these  and 
all  other  explanations  of  Aristotle's  theory,  and  wholly  abandons 
the  reconciliation  of  the  twofold  reason  in  one  personality.  He 
further  considers  it  entirely  unjustifiable,  even  in  Aristotle's  own 
theory,  to  apply  the  term  nous  to  the  '  passive  reason.'  Reason, 
he  says,  is  in  its  essence  "  a  single  immediate  apprehension  of 
intelligible  reality,  constituting  one  indivisible  act,"  8  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  interpret  in  terms  of  Aristotle's  dual  theory. 

Wallace,  whose  interpretation  of  Aristotle  is  somewhat  colored 
by  English  Hegelianism,  says  :  "  Aristotle  would  seem  to  mean 
that  while  our  intellectual  powers  are  on  the  one  hand  merely 
receptive  —  while  they  merely  elaborate  and,  by  processes  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  systematize  the  materials  of  thought  —  these 
materials  of  thought  only  become  so,  only  get  formed  into  an 
intelligible  world,  by  an  act  of  reason  which  has  gone  on  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  is  in  turn  employed  by  each  of  us. 
Shortly,  then,  the  creative  reason  is  the  faculty  which  constantly 
interprets  and,  as  it  were,  keeps  up  an  intelligible  world  for  ex- 
perience to  operate  upon,  while  the  receptive  reason  is  the  Intel- 

1  Brentano,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

2  Zeller' s  Aristotle,  Eng.  Tr.,  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 

3  Zeller,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  103. 

4  von  Hertling,  Materie  und  Form,  p.  174. 
5 Zeller,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  105. 
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lect  applying  itself  in  all  the  various  processes  which  fill  our 
minds  with  the  materials  of  knowledge."  1 

The  foregoing  account  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  reason,  as  inter- 
preted by  his  most  notable  commentators,  exhibits  very  wide 
differences  of  opinion.  This  great  diversity  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  data  furnished  by  Aristotle  —  data  that  are  both  meager 
and  ambiguous,  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  apodictic  formu- 
lation of  his  doctrine.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  ability  or  in- 
genuity expended  on  it.  It  is  entirely  hopeless,  in  my  opinion, 
to  try  to  discover  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  creative 
reason  in  the  scanty  passages  of  the  third  book  of  the  De  anima, 
to  which  attention  has  been  too  exclusively  directed.  An  expla- 
nation can  only  be  found,  if  it  can  be  found  at  all,  in  the  light  of 
Aristotle's  general  system  of  philosophy,  and  more  especially  in 
the  light  of  his  complete  theory  of  knowledge.  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  make  my  meaning  plain. 

It  is  clear  that  the  theory  of  a  twofold  reason,  as  Aristotle  held 
it,  originated  partly  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  distinction 
between  conceptual  and  perceptual  knowledge,  and  partly  in  Aris- 
totle's metaphysical  ideas  regarding  the  distinction  between  form 
and  matter.  The  controversy  touching  conceptual  and  perceptual 
knowledge  had  before  Aristotle's  time  issued  in  the  extreme  sen- 
sualism of  the  Sophists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  extreme 
rationalism  of  Plato,  on  the  other  hand.  Between  these  two 
Aristotle  adopts  a  mediating  position  of  empiricism.  To  him  there 
are  no  innate  ideas,  and  no  body  of  rational  truth  totally  indepen- 
dent of  particular  reality.  All  knowledge  is  perceptually  derived, 
but  the  materials  of  perception  cannot  be  converted  into  the  fabric 
of  scientific  knowledge  or  into  general  concepts  without  a  crea- 
tive and  supplementary  act  of  reason.  For  Aristotle,  as  for  Kant, 
conception  without  perception  is  empty.  The  content  of  percep- 
tion is  made  into  conceptual  knowledge  by  a  process  of  reason, 
and  in  this  sense  is  a  created  content.  Before  this  act  takes  place, 
the  content  of  mind  is  passive  matter  awaiting  a  transforming  and 
constructive  process.  At  this  point,  Aristotle  applies  to  psych- 
ical life  the  metaphysical  dualism  under  which  he  views  the  en- 

1  Wallace,  Aristotle* 's  Psychology,  p.  xcviii. 
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tire  organic  world.  Active  reason  stands  to  passive  reason  in  the 
relation  of  form  to  matter.1  His  metaphysics,  then,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  conceptual  and  perceptual  knowledge,  explain 
the  genesis  of  his  theory  of  a  twofold  reason.  The  creative  rea- 
son is  the  form-principle ;  the  pathic  reason  is  the  sum  of  matter 
that  is  formed  into  rational  significance.  Reason  receives  its  con- 
tent from  without ;  in  other  words,  it  is  passive.  However,  if  that 
were  all,  reason  would  be  only  a  receptacle  of  sensations,  percep- 
tions, memory-images,  and  phantasmata.  But  transcending  these 
pathic  elements,  reason  has  the  informing  power  of  changing  their 
potentiality  into  the  highest  abstractions  and  most  general  notions 
and  laws.  In  this  way,  reason  becomes  or  receives  all  reality  in 
its  pathic  aspect ;  while,  in  its  active  character,  it  creates  all  re- 
ality by  bestowing  upon  it  a  rational  form.  Without  the  latter 
the  mind  would  be  a  mass  of  particulars,  of  unrelated  manifold 
things,  blind.  The  active  reason  creates  an  intelligible  world  in 
the  sense  of  constructing  its  intelligibility,  while  its  real  content 
is  given  in  the  materials  of  the  passive  reason  and  delivered  from 
without.  This  content  is  potentially  conceptual.  The  creative 
reason  is  thus  primarily  without  content,  an  unwritten  tablet.2 
Between  conceptual  and  perceptual  knowledge,  between  the  ab- 
stract and  concrete,  there  is  not  for  Aristotle  the  great  impassable 
gulf  that  we  find  in  Plato's  epistemology.  Although  the  discovery 
of  the  universal  is  an  act  of  reason,  yet  the  universal  is  potentially 
and  immanently  in  the  individual.  The  subject-matter  of  reason 
is  the  immanent  universal,  which  in  a  certain  sense  is  in  the  mind 
itself.3  Thought  and  sense-perception  are  neither  identical  nor  are 
they  to  be  completely  sundered.  Aristotle  sharply  criticises  both  of 
these  extremes  in  his  predecessors,  holding  the  sophistic  sensual- 
ism and  Platonic  rationalism  to  be  equally  one-sided  and  erro- 
neous. In  thought  we  think,  it  is  true,  what  is  potentially  given 
in  perception,  and  yet  this  object  of  thought  must  first  be  made 
rational  by  a  creative  act  of  reason.  Reason  creates  its  world  in 
terms  of  itself  (i.  e.,  a  rational  world)  ;  and,  as  its  subject-matter 
consists  of  abstract  ideas,  it  thinks  itself,  and  subject  and  object 

1  De  an.,  430*  10  ff. 
*De  an.,  430*  I. 
*De  an.,  41 7  b  23. 
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are  identical.1  Aristotle  is  not  a  pure  empiricist,  although  in 
certain  passages  he  speaks  as  if  all  our  ideas  were  derived  from 
sense-perceptions 2  and  apart  from  sense-perception  there  were  no 
reality.  In  the  Analytics,  however,  where  he  gives  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  he  speaks  of  the 
highest  principles  of  knowledge  as  immediate  (TO.  d/Jieffa)  and  as 
presupposed  by  mediately  derived  knowledge,  being  the  latter's 
starting-point.3  These  ultimate  principles  are  propositions  whose 
predicates  are  given  in  the  subject,  i.  e.y  '  analytical  a  priori 
judgments.' 4  This  knowledge  is,  however,  merely  potential 
(empty  conception)  until  applied  to  the  content  of  experience. 
It  does  not  contain  any  positive  ideas,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  it  comes  to 
consciousness  in  the  regulation  and  determination  of  cognitive 
data.  These  regulative,  axiomatic  principles  are  formed  by  the 
mind  out  of  itself.6  The  content  of  the  concepts  arrived  at  by 
induction,  or  by  an  ascent  from  particular  to  general,  takes  the 
form  of  mediate  knowledge  ;  and  the  most  universal  of  these  con- 
cepts is  only  a  "  precipitate  of  a  progressively  refined  experience, 
and  is  due  to  the  last  act  in  successive  generalizations  upon  a 
matter  given  in  experience."  *  Ideas  derived  from  induction  at- 
tain a  degree  of  certainty  not  higher  than  the  source  from  which 
they  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  principles  (dp%ai) 
of  reason  are  necessarily  true, 7  and  such  knowledge  has  the 
nature  of  an  "intuition  as  contrasted  with  sensible  perception." 
The  apodictic  syllogism,  or  highest  form  of  scientific  truth,  pro- 
ceeds from  these  ultimate  principles  as  premises.  Induction, 
proceeding  from  the  particular,  is  clearer  to  us  because  individual 
things  of  sense  have  more  apparent  certainty.  Deduction  and 
induction  form  the  component  elements  of  scientific  method,  but 

1  De  an.,  429*  25,  43°a  2>  43lb  J7- 
8  De  an. ,  432*  2  ff. 

3  Cf.  Zeller's  Aristotle,  Eng  tr.,  Vol.  I,  p.  197.   Also  Aristotle,  Anal,  post.,  86b  36, 
94»  9,  io8b  8;  Eth.  Nic.,  1141*      . 
4Zeller,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 
6 De  an.,  429b  28ft. 
6Zeller,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  201. 
7  Aristotle,  Anal,  post.,  ioob  5  ff. 
8Zeller,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  202. 
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the  function  of  the  former  is  higher,  being  the  interpretation  of 
phenomena  by  the  ultimate  principles  both  of  knowledge  and  of 
existence,  viz.,  by  universal  laws  and  causes. 

Ultimate  principles  and  universal  forms  are  immanent  both  in 
the  mind  and  in  things.  They  are  not  mental  categories  pro- 
jected upon  the  phenomenal  world,  but  are  discovered  in  the 
phenomenal  world  by  reason.  In  a  sense,  reason  finds  itself  in 
the  world,  and  the  fact  of  this  immanent  community  bridges 
the  gulf  between  subject  and  object.  On  the  plane  of  perceptual 
knowledge,  the  passage  between  subject  and  object  is  bridged  by 
the  function  of  the  central  sense,  which  is  the  active  principle  in 
converting  received  sensations  into  a  conscious  percept.  The 
content  of  the  central  sense  —  memory  and  phantasy  —  as  the 
pathic  material  of  reason,  is  in  turn  converted  into  the  form  of 
conceptual  knowledge  by  the  creative  activity  of  reason.  Reason 
has  no  bodily  organ,  and  so  operates  only  on  psychical  elements, 
and  not  on  elements  physiologically  mediated.  Reason,  then, 
confers  on  a  potentially  rational  world  its  actually  rational  exist- 
ence ;  and,  moreover,  in  thinking  the  actually  rational  it  thinks  it- 
self. Without  the  active  reason,  the  conceptual  world  would  be 
no  more  known  in  thought  than  the  visible  world  would  be  seen 
without  light.1  As  light  makes  color  visible,  so  the  creative  reason 
makes  the  universal  forms  intelligible.  Or,  to  use  another  analogy 
employed  by  Aristotle,  the  creative  reason  operates  on  the  con- 
tent of  perceptual  consciousness  as  an  artist  operates  on  his  raw 
materials.2  The  two  main  stages  in  the  process  of  knowledge, 
perception  and  conception,  are  supplementary.  Thought  requires 
a  sensuous  image,3  and  perception  remains  on  a  brute  level  when 
not  illuminated  and  elevated  into  conceptual  form  by  reason. 

The  creative  reason  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Corresponding  with 
his  metaphysical  conception  of  the  divine  in  the  universe,  Aris- 
totle regards  the  creative  reason  as  the  divine  in  the  microcosm. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  but  is  transcendent 
i.  e.,  it  has  no  bodily  organ  and  is  separable  from  or- 

ll)e  an.,  430*  15. 
*Dc  an.,  430*  12. 
*De  an.,  431*  17,  432*  8 ;  De  mem.,  449*  30. 
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ganic  life)  and  it  enters  the  body  from  without  (dupaOsv).1  It 
acts,  however,  on  the  rational  life  of  the  organism,  but  it  acts  as 
the  '  unmoved  mover,'  who  is  immanent  in  the  world  without 
being  a  part  of  it.  The  creative  reason  is  not  developed  with  the 
body,  but  enters  the  psychical  element  (whose  immediate  cor- 
poreal embodiment  is  the  warm  air  or  pneuma  in  the  seed)  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  Conception  is  the  occasion,  not  the 
cause,  of  its  entering  into  the  womb.2  The  question,  however, 
touching  the  preexistence  and  immortality  of  the  soul  is  scarcely 
more  than  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  it  hardly  falls  within 
the  scope  of  his  psychology,  which  is  an  essentially  biological 
discussion.  It  is  only  in  treating  of  the  nature  of  reason  that  he 
goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  empiricism  and  makes  concession 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  noetic  power — 
a  concession  that  may  have  been  prompted  by  his  analogous 
view  of  the  Prime  Mover  as  the  transcendent  cosmic  reason. 
Aristotle  constructs  his  psychology,  as  he  does  his  entire  system 
of  philosophy,  on  the  basis  of  the  deliverances  of  the  special 
sciences  of  his  day — deliverances  which  were  penetrated  or 
interpreted  by  his  unifying  and  organizing  spirit.  As  Romanes 
says,  "  instead  of  giving  his  fancy  free  rein  '  upon  the  high 
a  priori  road,'  he  patiently  plods  the  way  of  detailed  research."  3 
Yet  after  he  has  completely  examined  the  data  and  psychical 
mechanism  of  empirical  knowledge,  he  finds  them  inadequate  to 
explain  the  whole  of  reality,  and  is  forced  to  introduce  a  rational  ego 
to  explain  the  potential  rationality  of  pathic  experience.  This  noetic 
principle  which  rationalizes  experience  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  physical  organism,  and  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  latter' s 
entelechy,  so  it  does  not  perish  with  its  dissolution.4  It  is  the 
a  priori  condition  of  all  rational  knowledge,  and,  as  such,  it  is  not 
individual.  Receptive  or  pathic  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

1  De  gtner.  anim. ,  736b  27  ff. 

2 De  gener.  anim.,  737*  5  ff.  Granger  in  a  valuable  article  in  Mind  (Vol.  18, 
New  Series,  Vol.  2,  1893,  p.  317)  thinks  that  a  universal  reason  in  Aristotle's  psy- 
chology can  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  sense  in  which  one  speaks  of  "a  universal 
humanity."  Cf.  the  same  writer  in  the  Classical  Review,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  298  ff. 

3  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  59>  P-  284. 

*De  an.,  408"  18,  4i3b  20  ff. 
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simply  the  life  of  sensation  as  a  potentially  rational  mass,  and  is 
connected  with  the  physical  organism,  with  which  it  perishes.1 
Primarily,  the  creative  reason  is,  as  above  noted,  without  content ; 
it  is  an  unwritten  tablet  (^a^areTov).2  Its  content  is  given  in 
the  passive  reason,  which  is  stored  with  phantasmata  ultimately 
derived  from  sense  and  the  free  construction  of  imagination. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  active  reason  does  not  think  things,  it  does 
not  create  de  novo ;  it  merely  interprets  things,  or  rationalizes 
phenomena,  by  its  spontaneous  activity.3  Nevertheless,  we  have 
here  not  merely  that  which  is  given  in  sense-experience,  but  a 
new  element,  rationally  derived,  a  new  significance.  Passive 
reason  rises  no  higher  than  the  deliverances  of  sense-perception 
and  their  re-wrought  form  in  memory  and  phantasy.  The  sum 
of  these  is  the  sum  of  the  content  of  the  sensus  communis ;  this 
sum  regarded  as  potentiality  is  the  passive  reason,  on  which  the 
'active  reason  operates  in  the  creation  of  a  rational  and  conceptual 
world.  The  creative  reason  does  not,  indeed,  think  anything 
apart  from  the  passive  reason,4  because  without  images  derived 
from  experience  thought  has  no  content  and  nothing  to  interpret 
or  illumine.  Its  activity,  however,  is  continuous, 5  because  its 
subject-matter,  unlike  a  sense-object,  is  always  present.  Further, 
as  the  universal  reason,  it  is  as  eternal  and  continuous  as  is  the 
intelligibility  of  the  eternal  world.6  We  do  not  remember7  the 
processes  of  the  active  reason — an  understanding  of  which  in  the 
individual  is  arrived  at  only  by  analysis — because  it  is  without 
passivity,  and  memory  is  a  passive  power. 

Aristotle  describes  the  creative  reason  (I  draw  from  various 
passages)  as  follows  :  it  is  unmixed,  transcendent,  passionless,  of 
divine  nature,  it  suffers  no  change,  is  not  born,  it  has  no  bodily 
organ,  enters  the  body  from  without,  and  is  immortal.8  The 
question  of  the  reason's  transcendence  and  immortality,  although 

J  De  an.,  430*  25.  *  De  an.,  430*  I. 

3Cf.  Scotus :  "nullus  intellectus  intelligit,  nisi  intellectus  possibilis 

[Intellectus  agens]  non  intelligit,  sed  intelligere  facit."  Quoted  by  Schlottmann  in 
Das  Vcrgdngliche  und  Unvergdnglicke  in  d.  menschlichen  Seele  n.  Arist.,  p.  48. 

*De  an.,  430*  25.  5 De  an.,  430*  22. 

*Z)f  cotlo,  279b  12.  7 De  an.,  430*  23. 

8  De  an.,  408*  18-29,  4z3b  24>  43°*  12  ff.;  Eth.  Nic.,  1177*  15  ;  De  gen.  anim., 
736"  15  ff. 
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metaphysically  interesting,  has  little  epistemological  significance, 
and  Aristotle  scarcely  does  more  than  raise  the  question,  and 
while  he  espouses  the  view  of  transcendence  and  immortality,  he 
does  so  hesitatingly  and  without  dogmatism. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  reason,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  how  his  employment  of  the  terms 
'  form '  and  '  matter '  and  his  criticism  of  the  Socratico-Sophistic 
controversy  regarding  conceptual  and  perceptual  knowledge  can 
be  made  to  supplement  certain  dark  passages  in  the  De  anima 
and  the  Analytics,  and  how  these  various  elements  can  be  com- 
bined into  an  intelligible  and  consistent  interpretation.  Briefly 
summarized,  this  interpretation  is  as  follows  :  Aristotle  adopted  a 
mediating  position  between  the  ultra-sensualism  of  the  Sophists  and 
the  ultra-rationalism  of  Plato.  The  totality  of  knowledge  is  neither 
purely  empirical  nor  purely  rational,  but  a  composite  (avvoXov,  as 
is  every  other  combination  of  '  form  '  and  '  matter  ')  of  sense-ex- 
perience and  rational  activity.  In  this  composite,  rational  activ- 
ity is  related  to  sense-experience  as  e^oc  is  related  to  uty.  The 
sum  of  sense-data  constitutes  the  potentiality  of  reason,  i.  e.y  the 
passive  reason,  while  their  construction  into  actual  rational  sig- 
nificance constitutes  the  activity  of  creative  reason  ;  the  real  con- 
tent is  given  in  the  former,  the  formal  content  in  the  latter.  The 
content,  therefore,  of  the  sensus  communis  regarded  as  rational 
potentiality  is  the  vo5c  xa&yTtxoz ;  the  power  which  converts 
this  potentiality  into  actual  rational  forms  or  meanings  is  the  vowc 
noc/jTcxot;.  This  conversion  is  identical  with  the  erection  of  per- 
ceptual materials  into  a  world  of  concepts  and  laws.  The  subject- 
matter  of  reason  is  an  immanent  universal, — immanent  at  once  in 
perceptual  reality  and  in  the  reason  itself.  The  process  which 
the  reason  undergoes  in  discovering  the  universal  is,  therefore, 
the  process  of  finding  itself  in  the  world.  The  conception  of  an 
equivalence  between  the  universal  forms  existing  in  the  mind  and 
universal  forms  immanent  in  nature  bridged  for  Aristotle  the  gulf 
between  subject  and  object, — two  aspects  of  reality  which  he 
regards  as  formally  identical. 
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THE    RELATION   OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   TO    THE 
SOCIAL   VALUE-SERIES. 

PART    II. 

THE  preceding  paper  was  concerned  with  the  difficulties  and 
contradictions  that  arise  in  attempting  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  the  personal  value  series  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  mutations  of  social -values,  or  in  attempting,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  account  for  the  meaning  of  the  personal  series  and  its 
principles  in  terms  of  the  objective,  quantitative  methods  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  social  series.  In  either  case  such  contradic- 
tions arose  that  there  seemed  to  be  at  least  a  critical,  negative 
basis  for  the  theory  of  relative  indifference  of  the  laws  of  the  two 
series.  This  was  expressed  in  terms  of  a  dualistic  application  of 
the  principle  of  rational  sufficiency.  A  point  was  reached  in 
the  discussion  where  it  was  seen  that  neither  the  principle  of 
'  increase  of  value,'  nor  that  of  '  equivalence  of  value/  both  of 
which  are  fundamental  in  the  sanctioning  consciousness  of  the 
individual  in  the  personal  value-series,  can  find  phenomenal  ap- 
plication in  the  objective  social  series.  They  were  reduced  to 
principles  of  the  individual.  It  was  seen  also  that  this  situation 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  common  term  of  measure- 
ment to  which  the  two  series  can  be  reduced,  because  the  ab- 
straction of  the  social  series  of  values  from  the  personal  bearers 
of  values,  and  its  treatment  as  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  re- 
quires us  to  think  of  its  values  as  subject  merely  to  the  laws  of 
transformation  and  mutation,  and  not  capable  of  increase,  while 
the  inmost  meaning  of  the  personal  series  is  that  it  imputes  in- 
creasing value  on  the  assumption  of  indefinite  increase  of  valuing 
energy. 

This  imputation  of  increasing  personal  value,  concomitantly  with 
the  expansion  or  extension  of  a  disposition  in  the  personality,  is 
conceivable  only  on  the  theory  that  the  processes  of  which  value 
is  a  function  must  differ  in  the  personal  and  social  series  in  such  a 
way  that  value  must  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  two  spheres. 
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Such  a  conception  implies  also  that  the  measure  of  value  in  the 
two  cases  must  differ,  and  in  such  a  way  too  that  the  imputation  of 
the  increasing  value  of  a  disposition  shall  so  arise  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  personality  as  to  be  relatively  indifferent  to  the  estima- 
tion of  its  value  in  the  social  series.  This  distinction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  where  ethical 
valuation  is  conceived  to  be  a  function  of  personality  alone,  while, 
strictly  speaking,  the  universe  as  a  whole,  as  a  system  of  nature, 
can  be  estimated  only  in  intellectual  terms  as  a  contradictionless 
whole  of  experience  and  intuition.  While  the  estimation  of  social 
values,  abstracted  from  personalities,  cannot  avoid  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  phenomenal  values  in  terms  of  the  two  variables, 
their  expansion  in  social  groups,  and  the  intensity  of  energy  of 
valuation  (therefore  in  terms  of  supply  and  demand),  the  estima- 
tion of  value  in  the  personal  series  is  a  function  of  the  systemati- 
zation  and  harmonization  of  the  ideal  content  and  of  the  volitional 
energies  of  the  personality.  In  the  estimation  of  social  values 
and  their  progress,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  distinctions  of  more 
and  less,  but  in  the  estimation  of  personal  values  the  criterion  is 
purely  qualitative,  and  the  infinite  or  absolute  moment  is  the  quali- 
tative infinite  of  perfection  or  harmony. 

In  order  to  bring  this  conception  down  to  a  plane  where  this 
relative  indifference  may  be  worked  out  in  detail,  we  may  restate 
the  preceding  distinction  as  follows.  Every  judgment  of  value, 
or  indeed  every  value  reactions  of  a  personality,  has  two  aspects, 
its  inner  and  its  outer  meaning.  As  a  phenomenon  of  the  social 
series,  it  contributes  to  the  mutation  of  values  according  to  the 
laws  of  objective  values,  by  modifying,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  the 
relation  of  expansion  to  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  this  judg- 
ment or  reaction  contributes  to  the  realization  of  the  individual 
series  a  meaning  or  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  significance 
in  the  social  series,  or  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  a  value  often 
contrary  to  that  which  it  gets  in  the  social  series.  Thus,  as 
Meinong  points  out,  increase  of  altruistic  disposition  in  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  a  meaning,  a  value  for  the  personality,  in  the 
direction  of  unification  and  harmonization  of  the  affective  and  voli- 
tional life,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  it  gets  in  the  social 
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series.  Altruism  may  be  subjectively  Steigerungs-fahig,  when 
objectively  it  is  not.  This  value  may,  for  the  present,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  imputed  value  over  and  above  the  actual  value  of  the 
act  or  the  disposition  out  of  which  the  act  springs,  a  value  which 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  total  personality  is  in- 
volved in  the  action.  In  the  imputation  of  personal  value  over 
and  above  the  actual  social  and  objective  value,  we  take  into 
account  the  moment  of  spontaneity  in  the  subject.1 

The  problem  then,  in  its  most  ultimate  aspect,  is  whether  the 
personal  values,  imputed, over  and  above  the  social  values  of  the 
individual's  actions,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely  complemen- 
tary to  the  social  values,  or  as  getting  their  meaning  out  of  an 
independent  qualitative  law  of  the  personal  series.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  concept  of  complementary  values  into  modern  value 
theories,  it  is  thought,  has  extended  the  range  of  quantitative  con- 
ceptions to  the  explanation  of  purely  inner  personal  values.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conceive  ethical  values  as  complemen- 
tary values  growing  out  of  the  harmonious  grouping  of  economic 
and  social  goods  in  the  experience  of  the  individual,  values  which 
are  then  imputed  to  the  separate  goods,  objects,  or  dispositions. 
Thus  Professor  Patten  has  developed  a  theory  that  ethical  values 
are  complementary  values  evolved  in  the  more  and  more  har- 
monious consumption  of  economic  goods.2  Through  the  devel- 
opment of  these  complementary  values,  by  more  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  elemental  goods,  subjective  value  is  conceived 
as  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase,  and  for  these  new  values  new 
categories  are  developed  which  constitute  the  ethical.  In  like 
manner,  Ehrenfels3  has  sought  to  conceive  the  purely  personal 
values  of  the  individual,  which  constitute  the  ultimate  personal 
sanctions  of  morality,  as  complementary  values  growing  out  of  the 
harmonious  relation  of  social  values  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual.  The  harmonious  grouping  of  what  are  intrinsic  values 
in  the  social  order  creates  new  instrumental  values  for  the  subject. 
Ehrenfels  recognizes  that  the  expansion  in  the  personality  of  gen- 

1  Meinong,   Werth-Theorie,  p.  213. 

1  Economic  Causes  of  Moral  Progress. 

3  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Werththeorie,  Bd.  II,  paragraphs  28  to  33, 
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eral  attitudes  and  dispositions,  and  particularly  the  attainment  of 
such  absolute  personal  values  as  perfection,  inner  peace,  and  free- 
dom, are  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  individual  valuation,  but  he 
conceives  that  the  absolute  moments  in  these  personal  values  can 
be  explained  as  Wirkungs-werthe,  as  complementary  values  aris- 
ing out  of  the  harmony  of  social  values  in  the  individual.  Can 
these  absolute  values  of  the  personality,  these  values  imputed 
over  and  above  the  social  value  of  particular  acts  and  dispositions, 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  quantitative  principles  of  the  social 
series,  or  do  they  require  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  some  quali- 
tative law  of  the  personal  series,  relatively  indifferent  to  the  laws 
of  the  social  series  ? 

It  can  be  shown,  I  think,  Jirst  of  all,  that  the  principle  intro- 
duced by  the  economist-moralists  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  personal  sanction,  and  for  the  absolute  moment  in  the  per- 
sonal series,  is  not  quantitative  but  aesthetic  and  qualitative  ;  and 
that  the  first  point  of  indifference  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
measures  of  value  are  not  reducible  to  each  other.  In  the  second 
place,  the  ideal  personal  values  that  arise  in  the  working  out  of 
the  qualitative  law  of  the  individual  series  have  the  absolute 
moment  only  in  the  aesthetic  isolation  of  the  personality.  They 
are  more  or  less  indifferent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social 
series.  Conceived  as  complementary  values,  they  occupy  the 
peculiar  position  of  an  epiphenomenon  that  does  not  affect  the 
mutations  of  the  social  series.  Thirdly,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
indefinite  development  of  these  personal  values  is  to  such  an 
extent  independent  of  the  social  values  and  their  mutations,  is 
so  much  a  function  of  the  personality,  that  it  may  be  realized  irre- 
spective of  the  phenomenal  content  derived  from  the  sphere  of 
social  values.  Thus  the  highest  personal  values  may  arise  from 
the  development  in  the  individual  of  dispositions  indifferent  to  the 
social  valuation  of  the  time. 

The  first  point  at  which  this  relative  indifference  of  the  personal 
and  social  values  appears  is,  then,  in  the  difference  in  nature  of 
their  generating  principles  and  the  measures  derived  from  them. 
We  have  seen  that  every  value -reaction  of  the  subject  has  its  two 
aspects,  an  inner  and  an  outer  meaning.  In  its  outer  aspect,  its 
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value  is  a  function  of  two  energies,  abstractly  conceived  as  located 
in  different  social  groups,  energies  capable  of  measurement  in 
terms  of  intensity  and  extensity  of  demand,  and  intensity  and  ex- 
tensity  of  supply.  In  its  inner  aspect,  such  a  reaction  may  get  an 
additional  imputed  value,  over  and  above  the  outer  social  value, 
a  complementary  value  which  arises  as  the  resultant  of  its  har- 
monious grouping  with  other  dispositional  values  in  the  person- 
ality. Now,  an  examination  of  this  principle  of  complementary 
values,  as  it  is  used  to  explain  the  origin  of  personal  values,  shows 
that,  though  apparently  an  extension  of  the  quantitative  principle, 
in  reality  it  introduces  a  measure  of  value  which  is  aesthetic  and 
qualitative.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  Professor  Patten's  account 
of  the  origin  of  ethical  values  as  complementary  to  economic.1 
It  consists  in  correcting  the  old  concept  of  consumption,  too 
objectively  conceived,  by  the  introduction  of  a  subtler  qualitative 
and  aesthetic  element.  The  older  doctrine  of  consumption  does 
not  take  into  account  all  the  elements  of  pleasure  and  utility. 
Besides  the  gross  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  relation  of  this 
quantity  to  the  capacity  of  the  elemental  wants,  there  are  in  all 
groups  of  goods  capacities  for  rearrangement,  which  are  outside 
the  category  of  quantity,  that  is,  are  aesthetic.  A  group  of 
goods,  harmoniously  arranged,  is  able  to  give  indefinitely  greater 
pleasure  than  the  mere  sum  of  the  separate  utilities  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  group.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  utility 
element  of  a  group  of  goods,  there  are  complementary  goods 
which  arise  out  of  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  components. 
This  complement,  or  increase  of  pleasure,  is  then  imputed  to  the 
utility  of  the  elements  of  the  group.  Now,  since  "  aesthetic  goods 
may  be  said  to  be  goods  without  the  point  of  satiety  which  is 
found  in  simple  economic  goods,"  and  since  "simple  aesthetic 
ideals  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  blending  of  distinct  groups  of 
pleasures  into  one  group,  and  the  aesthetic  pleasures  seem  to  be 
the  largest  harmonious  grouping  of  pleasures  that  society  can 
produce,"  it  would  follow  that  progress,  in  the  sense  of  increase 
of  value,  would  be  assured  for  given  groups  of  goods  either  in 
the  subject  or  in  the  objective  social  order.  The  bearing  of  this 

1  Theory  of  Social  Forces  ;  Economic  Causes  of  Moral  Progress. 
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theory  upon  ethics  Patten  discusses  in  his  pamphlet,  Economic 
Causes  of  Moral  Progress.  Simply  put,  it  is  this.  At  least 
many  of  the  so-called  ethical  ideals  of  men  are  but  qualitative 
expressions  for  these  complementary  goods  to  which  new  value 
or  pleasure  has  been  imputed.  Thus  undoubtedly  'comfort/ 
'  saving,'  and  '  cleanliness/  are  qualitative  expressions  for  the 
process  of  harmonizing  goods,  and  the  ejection  of  inharmonious 
elements.  The  '  home/  and  its  attendant  virtues,  the  '  state/ 
with  its  justice,  are  groups  of  such  utilities,  partly  moral,  partly 
economic.  The  force  of  the  virtues,  as  complementary  goods,  is 
that  they  are  the  source  of  nearly  all  of  the  utilities  imputed  to 
the  elements.  Moral  judgment  is  then,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  creation  of  new  utilities,  and  the  increase  of  the  sense  of 
value,  through  the  complementary  goods  that  arise  in  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  the  elements  of  consumption  and  of  life 
generally,  and  the  ejection  of  the  discordant  elements  or  passions. 
By  this  same  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  Ehrenfels  seeks  to  ac- 
count for  the  more  exclusively  inner  values,  inner  freedom,  peace, 
and  perfection,  out  of  which  the  absolute  moment  in  personal 
sanction  arises.  The  point  of  importance  here  is  that,  in  this  con- 
ception of  '  harmonious  grouping/  the  quantitative  point  of  view 
has  really  been  transformed  into  a  qualitative.  Increase  of  value 
is  no  longer  measured  in  terms  of  mere  intensity  of  pleasure. 
Patten,  himself,  recognizes  that  this  harmonization  involves  de- 
crease of  intensity.  Indeed,  he  finds  the  value  of  this  conception 
in  the  consequence  that  values  may  be  imputed  indefinitely  with- 
out reaching  the  point  of  satiety.  Obviously,  for  this  to  have  any 
meaning,  value  must  be  reckoned  in  other  terms  than  quantities 
of  intensity ;  for,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
'paradox  of  value*  holds  as  surely  for  the  subjective  as  for  the 
social  values.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  another  measure  of  value  has 
been  introduced,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  qualitative.  As 
Meinong  expresses  it,  in  accounting  for  the  meaning  of  personal 
values,  the  moment  of  spontaneity  of  the  subject  must  be  brought 
into  the  reckoning ;  or  as  Krueger  formulates  the  principle,  per- 
sonal values  are  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  intensities,  but  in 
terms  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  disposition  in  the  person- 
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ality.  Here,  then,  the  relative  indifference  of  the  measures  of  value 
of  the  two  series  becomes  clear.  The  psychological  principles 
that  are  brought  into  account  for  the  outer  aspect  of  an  individ- 
ual's value  reactions  do  not  account  for  the  personal  measure  of 
their  value. 

The  relative  indifference  of  the  two  value-series  appears,  sec- 
ondly, in  what  we  have  described  as  the  indifference  of  the  social 
series  to  the  fate  of  personal  values.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
personal  values  seem  often  to  play  the  role  of  epiphenomena.  The 
working  of  the  principle  of  harmonious  grouping  in  the  personal- 
ity may  produce,  as  complementary  values,  increase  of  dispositions, 
and  may  generate  new  dispositions,  in  which  process  the  subject 
realizes  values  which  have  no  appreciable  meaning  or  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  values.  They  are  not  instrumental  values 
for  society ;  that  is,  an  increase  of  value  through  the  harmonization 
of  inner  dispositions,  imputed  to  the  personality,  is  not,  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  correspondingly  imputed  to  the  individual 
acts.  Thus  the  sense  of  inner  peace,  of  great  meaning  and  value 
to  the  subject,  may  arise  in  connection  with  an  inner  harmony  of 
outlived  social  values,  of  little  or  no  significance  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  From  the  standpoint  of  objective  progress,  such 
personal  values,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  merely  individual 
meaning,  are  luxuries.  Our  valuation  of  them  is  possible  only 
by  an  isolation  of  the  individual,  as  an  objective  personality,  from 
the  series  of  social  values.  The  important  point  is  whether  this 
isolation  has  an  ultimate  epistemological  significance,  or  is,  as 
Ehrenfels  describes  it,  mere  aesthetic  illusion.  The  facts  them- 
selves, however,  force  him  to  recognize  a  certain  relative  indiffer- 
ence of  personal  and  social  values.  An  impartial  observation  of 
the  empirical  data,  he  tells  us,  shows  that  the  concepts,  social- 
ethical  and  individual -ethical,  are  only  partially  and  occasionally 
identical,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  there  are  certain  dispositions 
and  actions  that  come  under  the  concept  of  the  individual-moral 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  ethics,  must  be  designated 
indifferent"1 

Finally,  we  may  observe  a  relative  indifference,  on  the  side  of 

1  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Werththeorie,  Bd.  II,  p.  153. 
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the  subject,  of  his  personal  values  to  the  mutations  of  content  in 
the  social  series.  Personal  values,  with  their  absolute  moment, 
cannot  be  conceived  merely  as  complementary  values,  Wirkungs- 
werthe  for  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  harmony  of  his  values 
with  the  social  values,  for  the  reason  that  their  existence  and 
development  do  not  depend  upon  this  harmony  between  the  two 
series.  The  principle  of  limiting  value  (better  described  in  the 
sphere  of  social  values  as  Grenz-Frommen)  results  in  a  mutation 
of  values  in  which  three  phenomenal  phases  may  be  distinguished 
(in  the  terms  of  Ehrenfels,1  aufstrebende,  normale,  und  entfrommte 
Werthe).  Translating  these  terms  as  aspiring,  normal,  and  out- 
lived values,  we  may  describe  them  in  the  following  way :  An 
aspiring  social  value  is  one  where  the  intensity  of  demand  in  a 
given  social  group  is  great,  corresponding  to  a  limited  expansion, 
diffusion,  in  the  social  consciousness.  A  normal  value  may  be 
described  as  one  where  the  intensity  of  the  demand  and  the 
extent  of  its  diffusion  are  more  nearly  equal.  In  the  outlived 
value,  the  diffusion  has  become  so  great  as  to  cause  decrease  of 
intensity  of  value,  and,  finally,  loss  of  value  as  it  approaches  uni- 
versality. Assuming  this  to  be  a  true  schematic  picture  of  the 
mutation  of  social  values,  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  his- 
tory of  any  given  social  value  is  a  long  one,  and  that  these  three 
stages  in  social  valuation  may  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same 
temporal  span  of  the  social  consciousness.  One  group  of  values 
may  be  in  the  first  stage,  another  relatively  normal,  and  another, 
though  still  existent,  practically  outlived.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  clear  that  any  individual  value  series,  as  it  appears  in  time, 
may,  with  reference  to  any  phenomenal  value  or  group  of  values, 
fall  wholly  within  one  of  these  stages.  It  may  be  caught  up  in 
the  upward  movement  of  the  curve,  may  live  its  life  wholly  in  the 
normal  stage,  or,  indeed,  may  live  wholly  within  a  world  of  outlived 
social  values.  In  following  out  the  law  of  the  personal  series,  in 
the  attainment  of  the  personal  values  that  constitute  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  the  ethical  life,  the  wider  mutations  of  social  values 
may  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  reformer,  the  reactionary, 
the  normal  man  may  equally  attain  the  imputed  value  of  inner 

i  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Werththeorie,  Bd.  II,  par.  17. 
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unity  and  peace,  through  the  harmonization  of  his  particular 
group  of  phenomenal  values,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  para- 
graph, a  harmonization  of  inner  values,  aspiring  or  outlived,  may 
set  the  personality  in  opposition  to  the  normal  values  in  the 
social  series,  and  the  absolute  moment  in  personal  valuation  be 
attained  in  the  sense  of  tragical  elevation.  These  facts  —  that  the 
absolute  moments  of  inner  peace  and  harmony  and  tragical  ele- 
vation may  be  attained  in  connection  with  such  different  groups 
of  social  values  —  point  to  a  relative  indifference  of  the  processes 
of  inner  valuation  to  the  nature  of  their  content.  Whatever  con- 
tents the  mutations  of  the  social  series  may  deliver  to  the  self,  the 
form  of  selfhood  has  in  itself  its  characteristic  qualitative  sanc- 
tion. In  Bradley's  terms,  ethical  valuation,  with  its  characteris- 
tic categories,  is  a  function  solely  of  the  personal  series. 

The  points  at  which  the  individual  and  social  value-series  seem 
to  show  a  phenomenal  indifference  to  each  other  have  now  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  a  closer  study  of  the  qualitative 
principle  which  is  conceived  to  rule  in  the  personal  series,  and  of 
its  corresponding  norms.  The  keynote  of  all  those  systems  that 
have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  meaning  of  inner  personal  values, 
is  an  insistence  upon  the  conception  that  increase  in  the  expan- 
sion or  extension  (toward  universalization)  of  a  personal  worth 
is  accompanied  by  increase  in  meaning  or  intension  of  the  value. 
This  formulation  is  so  constant  throughout  post-Kantian  philoso- 
phy that  it  may  almost  claim  to  be  raised  to  the  position  of  an 
established  law  or  norm  of  ethical  values.  This  unanimity  is 
the  more  significant  in  that  it  is  concerned  with  a  conception  that 
goes  deeper  than  the  differences  of  emphasis  upon  intellectual, 
emotional,  or  volitional  aspects  of  experience.  The  apperceptive 
energy  of  Wundt,  the  concrete  ideas  of  Green  and  Bradley,  the 
aesthetic  ideas  of  Herbart,  and  the  sentiments  of  Guyau,  all  are 
conceived  as  following  this  law.  Wherever  inner  values  are  con- 
ceived to  be  the  expression  of  a  creative  spiritual  principle,  there 
the  norm  of  value  is  described  in  these  terms,  and  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  economic  principles  which  determine  objective 
values,  more  particularly  the  principle  of  limiting  value,  according 
to  which  as  a  disposition  expands  in  the  social  consciousness 
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toward  universality  it  decreases  in  intensity.  In  the  personal 
series  they  vary  concomitantly,  while  in  the  social  series  they  vary 
inversely.  The  logical  motives  of  this  formulation  are  clear ;  for 
if  such  a  qualitative  principle  rules  in  the  individual  series,  the 
postulates  of  'increase  of  value'  and  'equivalence  of  value  '  which 
from  the  external  point  of  view  appear  illusory,  would  be  imme- 
diately grounded.  The  principle  of  equivalence  would  then  be 
concerned  merely  with  the  establishment  of  equivalences  between 
these  two  aspects  of  the  affective-volitional  processes  ;  and,  since 
increase  of  the  energy  of  valuation  depends  upon  this  equivalence 
or  equilibrium,  the  contradiction  which  from  the  objective  point 
of  view  arises  between  the  principle  of  increase  and  equiva- 
lence, as  in  the  relation  of  justice  to  benevolence,  would  disappear. 
To  quote  Guyau,  (the  italics  mine)  :  "  Dans  nos  etudes  sur  la 
morale  nous  avons  cherche  un  principe  de  realite  et  d'ideal  tout 
ensemble  capable  de  se  faire  a  lui  meme  sa  loi  et  de  se  developper 
sans  cesse  la  vie  la  plus  intense  et  la  plus  expansive  a  la  fois,  par 
consequent  la  plus  feconde  pour  elle  meme  et  pour  autri,  la  plus 
sociale  et  la  plus  individuelle."  * 

Now,  while  this  consensus  omnium,  this  unanimity  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  idealistic  tendencies  is  significant  in  itself,  the  ultimate 
basis  for  this  contrast  in  the  laws  of  the  two  series  must  be  sought 
in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  moments  out  of  which  the  value-func- 
tion arises  in  the  two  spheres.  This  difference  is  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  different  role  which  the  negative  factor  plays  in  the 
two  cases.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bradley,  in  his  Ethical 
Studies,  laid  great  stress  upon  this  difference.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  negative  factor  in  social  valuation  is  non-moral ;  for  in  the 
social  series  we  abstract  from  all  collision  of  the  good  and  bad, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  opposition  of  volitional  tendencies  in  the  same 
personality  that  ethical  meaning  and  value  appears.  This  differ- 
ence, which  Bradley  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view  finds  of 
such  importance,  Tarde,  from  the  sociological  standpoint,  has  de- 
veloped in  more  detail.  The  difference  between  internal  and  exter- 
nal oppositions  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  external  oppositions 
of  social  forces — out  of  the  variation  of  which  social  values  arise, 

1  L? art  au  point  de  vue  sociolcgiquf,  p.  75. 
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increase,  and  decrease — both  moments  in  the  opposition  are  in 
reality  positives,  and  from  the  abstract,  quantitative  point  of  view, 
either  of  them  may  be  looked  upon  as  positive  or  negative,  in  inter- 
nal opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive  is  always  an  organ- 
ized system  of  volitional  tendencies  in  opposition  to  which  the 
negative  is,  to  use  Bradley's  expression,  a  group  of  scattered  par- 
ticulars. To  be  sure,  from  the  external  point  of  view,  the  person- 
ality may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stage  for  the  contrast  and  opposi- 
tion of  different  social  motives,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
person  himself  the  motives  organize  themselves  in  this  fashion. 
This  distinction  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  economic  and  social  values,  the  positive  and  negative 
energies  are  conceived  as  located  in  different  social  groups, 
abstracted  from  personalities,  while  affirmation  and  negation  in 
personal  values  are  functions  of  the  same  energy.  In  economics, 
the  negative  factor,  scarcity,  out  of  which  issues  demand,  and  the 
positive  factor,  supply,  are  conceived  as  located  in  different  social 
groups.  It  is  so  also  with  the  two  factors  in  social  opposition. 
Only  by  such  abstractions  does  value  become  capable  of  objective 
quantitative  treatment.  Opposition  is  an  essential  condition  of 
social  values.  As  Tarde  has  made  us  realize,  opposition  is  as 
important  as  assimilation  in  the  generation  of  social  values,  so 
important  indeed  that  while  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  minor 
oppositions  will  be  overcome  by  greater  and  greater  sweeps  of 
imitation  and  assimilation,  yet  this  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  creation  of  fewer  and  more  fundamental  oppositions.  The 
question  now  arises,  as  to  whether  opposition  or  lack  is  equally 
fundamental  in  the  creation  and  continuation  of  personal  value. 
That  this  is  the  question  toward  which  our  entire  discussion 
has  been  tending  will,  I  think,  be  evident  when  we  recall  that  it 
was  because  the  value  function  necessitates  as  one  of  its  moments 
the  negative  factor  of  scarcity  or  opposition,  that  universalization 
of  a  disposition  in  the  social  series,  and  expansion  of  a  dis- 
position in  the  individual,  conceived  as  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  was  seen  to  be  self-defeating.  Now,  that  the  negative 
moment  is  fundamental  in  the  individual  series,  seems  certain. 
But  it  is  also  certain  that  its  relation  to  the  positive  factor  is  so 
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entirely  different  from  that  found  in  social  values  as  to  account  for 
the  relative  indifference  of  the  two  series  that  we  have  described. 
First  of  all,  it  becomes  immediately  clear  that  affirmation  and 
negation  in  the  same  personality  are  aspects  of  the  same  voli- 
tional energy.  Progressive  systematization  and  assimilation  of 
tendencies,  dispositions,  involve  a  corresponding  progressive  in- 
hibition. And  all  inhibition  presupposes  organization.  It  is  con- 
stantly becoming  clearer,  both  from  the  logical  and  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  that  these  are  reverse  sides  of  the  same  process, 
and  that  it  is  out  of  these  two  moments  that  the  meaning  or  value 
for  consciousness  must  be  constructed.  The  extension  of  a  con- 
cept is  as  significant  for  what  it  excludes  as  for  what  it  includes. 
An  increase  of  habit,  or  expansion  of  a  conative  or  affective  dis- 
position, is  as  significant  for  what  it  rejects  as  for  what  it  assimi- 
lates. Complete  harmonization  and  systematization  of  the  subject's 
affective  and  volitional  dispositions  would  involve  an  equally  sys- 
tematized inhibition,  only  that  then  the  opposing  tendencies  which 
were  scattered  evils  within  the  personality  become  projected  as 
external  to  the  subject.  The  system  of  negative  tendencies  is  not 
in  the  personality.  It  becomes  externalized  in  opposing  social 
groups,  or,  in  certain  cases,  in  a  symbolized  personality.  The 
conception  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Satan  in  the  temptation 
is  typical  of  this  extreme  of  externalization.  Thus  progressive 
realization  of  inner  value  becomes  possible  through  the  external- 
ization of  the  negative  moments.  The  ideal  of  progressive 
harmonization  may  be  realized,  and  yet  the  negative  moment  be 
present  in  equal  strength  as  an  externalized  opposition. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception  of  the  role  of  the  negative 
moment,  it  becomes  clear  how  an  intensification  of  social  opposi- 
tions may  go  on  side  by  side  with  a  reduction  of  internal  opposi- 
tions in  personalities.  An  inner  harmony  of  disposition  may 
increase  indefinitely,  and  with  it  the  person's  sense  of  value, 
which  gets  its  intensity  not  from  inner  contradictions  but  from 
the  contrast  between  his  system  of  values  and  the  great  social 
group  that  stands  over  against  him  representing  the  negation  or 
lack  of  that  which  he  values.  Tarde,  in  his  Social  Laws,  pro- 
poses as  a  law  of  social  development  the  conception  that  it  repre- 
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sents  a  development  from  a  greater  number  of  minor  oppositions 
to  a  smaller  number  of  greater  and  more  fundamental  oppositions ; 
and  this  entails,  as  its  reverse  side,  the  growth  of  more  wide- 
reaching  harmonies.  Such  a  development  would  obviously  be 
favorable  to  growth  of  harmony  and  to  increase  of  value  in  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  yet  the  negative  factor  would  still 
be  present  to  form  one  of  the  necessary  moments  in  the  sense  of 
value.  It  is  well  worth  considering  whether  times  of  the  strongest 
affirmation  and  negation,  of  religious  belief,  for  instance,  do  not 
afford  a  spectacle  of  greater  inner  freedom  and  keener  sense  of 
personal  value  in  individuals  than  periods  of  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences which  permeate  more  the  individual  consciousness.  We 
have  seen  that  the  personal  values  arising  from  inner  harmony 
may  be  relatively  independent  of  the  group  of  social  content  har- 
monized in  the  subject.  We  now  see  that  this  very  harmoniza- 
tion, with  its  increase  of  the  sense  of  value,  may  take  place  with 
reference  to  one  group  of  content  that  is  set  in  opposition  to 
another,  and  that  this  very  opposition  may  favor  the  development 
of  the  personal  values.  In  '  tragical  elevation '  we  have  a  second 
aesthetic  realization  of  the  absolute  moment  in  the  imputation  of 
personal  values,  the  moment  of  inner  peace  being  the  first,  and 
here  the  factor  of  external  opposition  is  all  important.  It  arises 
from  an  extreme  of  volitional  energy,  of  concentration  and  sys- 
tematization  of  tendencies  in  the  face  of  oppositions  and  mutations 
of  external  values.  It  represents  the  zero  of  internal  negation 
and  opposition,  where  all  opposition  is  conceived  as  external  to  the 
real  self  and  the  series  of  inner  values.  Although  the  opposition 
may  start  as  an  inner  contradiction,  before  the  moment  of  elevation 
can  enter,  the  opposition  must  be  conceived  as  external  to  the 
subject,  as  an  opposing  social  force.  Tragical  elevation  may 
arise  through  the  individual  associating  himself  with  a  particular 
social  group,  but  then  it  involves  an  equally  strong  moment  of 
social  opposition,  the  enemy  ;  or  it  may  arise  in  opposition  to  the 
entire  social  order,  but  then  the  individual  identifies  himself  with 
an  ideal  society  which  is  the  projection  of  his  own  personal 
values.  The  important  point  is  that  the  law  of  the  personal 
series  is  not  the  reduction  of  the  moment  of  negation  to  zero  — 
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that  would  mean  the  defeat  of  the  value  process  itself,  and  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  value  —  but  rather  the  reduction  to  zero  of 
internal  contradiction,  or,  as  Bradley  expresses  it,  the  attainment 
of  the  zero  of  unused  and  unsystematized  volitional  energy. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  of  the  different  role  of  the 
negative  moment  in  the  individual  and  social  value-functions  we 
get  some  insight  into  the  extent  of  this  principle  of  phenomenal 
indifference  of  the  two  series.  We  see  how  it  is  possible  that 
these  very  mutations  of  phenomenal  social  values  may  afford  the 
socionomic  conditions  for  the  development  of  relatively  indepen- 
dent individual  series.  The  rise  and  decline  of  any  phenomenal 
social  values,  the  struggle  for  existence  of  these  values  with 
each  other,  afford  the  social  conditions  of  opposition  and  contrast 
which  make  possible  the  development  of  the  individual  series 
with  its  personal  meaning.  The  personal  series  is  relatively 
indifferent  to  particular  social  content.  Its  values  are  functions 
of  two  volitional  moments  of  affirmation  or  expansion,  and  of 
negation  or  intensity ;  and  the  oppositions  and  isolations  pro- 
duced by  the  social  process  afford  the  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  both  moments  indefinitely.  This  indifference  extends, 
then,  only  so  far  as  the  formulation  of  the  phenomenal  laws  of 
the  mutation  of  content.  In  an  ultimate  metaphysic,  the  inter- 
relation of  the  two  series  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  measures 
of  value  would  again  reappear. 

As  to  the  isolations  and  oppositions  which  are  the  conditions 
of  the  imputation  of  absolute  values  in  the  personality,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must  be  given  an  epistemological  significance.  The 
meaning  of  '  inner  peace '  and  '  tragical  elevation '  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  objective  principles  of  social  value.  Like  all 
absolute  moments  in  the  individual  series,  they  must  either  be 
given  an  epistemological  significance — and  then  they  point  to  a 
qualitative  law  of  the  individual  series  relatively  indifferent  to  the 
quantitative  principles  of  the  social  series — or  they  must  be  reduced 
to  aesthetic  illusion.  We  have  seen  that  these  absolute  moments 
get  a  significance  only  when  the  individual  is  aesthetically  isolated 
from  the  system  of  social  forces.  Even  so  it  is.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  social  system,  these  imputed  personal  values 
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out  of  which  the  personal  and  ethical  standard  gets  its  sanctions, 
must,  as  Ehrenfels  admits,  be  denominated  indifferent  They  are 
epiphenomenal.  From  the  phenomenal  point  of  view  it  is  quite 
admissible  that  they  should  be  so.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
ultimately  the  self-consistent  meaning  of  the  individual  series  must 
have  a  basis  in  reality.  To  call  these  absolute  moments  in  inner 
valuation  aesthetic  illusion  solves  no  problems.  The  concept  of 
aesthetic  illusion  is  itself  full  of  epistemological  contradictions  that 
can  only  be  solved  by  giving  the  aesthetic  a  place  in  our  system 
of  knowledge  and  reality.  Just  what  is  the  place  of  the  aesthetic 
moment  in  knowledge  and  ethical  values  is  an  interesting  problem 
which  the  limits  of  this  discussion  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  out. 
That  it  will  call  out  more  and  more  thought  in  the  near  future 
seems  certain.  The  effort  of  Professor  Ormond  to  restore  the 
aesthetic  moment  in  all  thought  is  significant  in  this  connection. 

As  in  the  biological  sphere  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce 
the  factor  of  isolation  to  account  for  the  origin  and  fixation  of 
characters  of  selective  value,  so  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  this 
factor  of  isolation,  which  manifests  itself  in  what  has  been  called 
the  '  aesthetic '  moment,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Nor  can  we  here  follow  out  the  metaphysical  implications  of  this 
conception  of  relative  indifference.  If  these  lead  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  certain  individualism,  this  simply  means  that  the  full 
meaning  of  the  individual  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  ultimate 
unification  of  the  two  value  series.  The  over-balance  of  the 
objective  method,  sociological  and  economic,  in  ethical  studies 
has  obscured  some  elements  of  the  problem,  and  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  bring  these  together  in  the  form  of  an  opposing  thesis. 
Imitation  is  a  surface  category  which,  while  it  can  account  for 
the  distribution  of  the  contents  for  valuation,  cannot  account  for 
the  functions  of  valuation  themselves.  These  lie  deeper,  and 
an  examination  of  the  principles  of  sufficiency  in  inner  valuation 
discloses  a  meaning  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  outer  series  without  reducing  one  or  the  other  to 
illusion.  The  relative  indifference  of  the  two  series,  in  the  sense 
here  described,  seems  to  be  a  methodological  principle  at  least 
worth  considering.  WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   FIRST  MEETING  OF   THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,    NEW   YORK, 

MARCH  31   AND  APRIL  i,  1902. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

HT^HE  American  Philosophical  Association  was  organized  at  a 
conference  held  in  New  York,  November  2,  1901,  with 
the  following  officers :  President,  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton 
(Cornell),  Vice -President,  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond  (Princeton), 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner  (Smith),  consti- 
tuting together  with  Professors  A.  C.  Armstrong  (Wesleyan),  G. 
M.  Duncan  (Yale),  W.  G.  Everett  (Brown),  and  J.  G.  Hibben 
(Princeton),  an  Executive  Committee  to  invite  such  persons  as  they 
deemed  eligible  to  join  the  Association,  to  draft  a  Constitution, 
and  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the 
transaction  of  business,  to  be  held  in  New  York  some  time  during 
the  Easter  holidays.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Earl  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia University,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  31  and 
April  i,  1902.  Forty  members  were  present. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  31,  the 
Association  adopted  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  The  Name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Association. 

2.  Its  Object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  philosophy 
in  all  its  branches,  and  more  particularly  the  encouragement  of  origi- 
nal work  among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Article  II. — Membership. 

1.  Candidates  for  Membership  must  be  proposed  by  two  members 
of  the  Association  and  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
before  their  names  are  voted  upon  by  the  Association. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Fee  of  one  dollar,  failure  in  payment 
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of  which  for  three  consecutive  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  membership 
to  cease. 

Article  HI.— Officers. 

1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,   who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Association  at  each  annual  meeting. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers.    The  officers  mentioned  above  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  this 
committee ;  the  four  other  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  elected, 
two  annually,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

3.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  shall  make 
nominations  to  the  Association  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  also  for  two  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.     Any  member,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to 
present  other  names  in  nomination,  and  to  have  those  names  voted 
upon,  provided  that  such  nominations  are  seconded  by  at  least  two 
other  members  of  the  Association. 

Article  IV. — Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  decided  on  at  the  previous  annual  meeting, 
or,  in  case  no  such  decision  is  reached,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  determine. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
any  time  and  place  that  they  may  deem  advisable. 

3.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present 
a  report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Association. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the  Programme,  and  direct 
all  other  arrangements  for  the  meetings  ;  in  particular,  they  shall  have 
the  power  to  determine  what  papers  shall  be  read  at  the  meetings. 

5.  A  majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

A  rticle  V.  — A  mendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  must  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing, may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting  subsequent  to  that  at  which  such  amendments  have  been 
proposed. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  voted  to  ratify 
the  selection  of  officers  made  by  the  Conference  in  November ; 
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also  that  the  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  retire 
be  determined  in  the  Committee  by  lot.  The  members  so  retired 
were  Professors  Duncan  and  Everett. 

The  relation  of  the  Association  to  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  confer 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  latter  Association  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  for  Unfinished  Business  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  i,  thirty-one  new  members  were  elected.  These, 
together  with  the  persons  who  had  joined  the  Association  on  in- 
vitation of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  made  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  list  of  members  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond  (Princeton),  Vice -President, 
Professor  A.  Meiklejohn  (Brown),  Secretary -Treasurer,  Professor 
H.  N.  Gardiner  (Smith) ;  also,  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee, — for  one  year,  Professors  A.  C.  Armstrong  (Wes- 
leyan)  and  J.  G.  Hibben  (Princeton),  for  two  years,  Professors 
W.  Caldwell  (Northwestern)  and  D.  Irons  (Bryn  Mawr). 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  to  affiliation  with  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  and  other  societies  proffered  by 
Professor  Cattell,  and  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Convocation 
Week  in  Washington.  A  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  adopted  suggesting  that  the  readers  of  papers 
present  the  substance  of  their  papers  in  as  brief  and  direct  a  form 
as  possible,  omitting  introductions  and  prefaces,  and  aiming  not  to 
exceed  twenty  minutes  in  the  reading  of  the  paper,  so  as  to 
allow  as  much  time  as  possible  for  discussion. 

With  the  consent  of  the  editor,  Professor  Creighton,  it  was 
voted  to  have  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
printed  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  the  abstract  of  each  paper 
to  be  limited  to  400  words. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Columbia  University,  and  es- 
pecially to  President  Butler  and  to  Professor  H.  G.  Lord,  for  the 
hospitality  and  accommodations  afforded  to  the  Association  at 
the  meeting. 
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A  reception  was  given  to  the  Association  on  the  Monday 
evening  by  President  and  Mrs.  Butler  in  the  Avery  Library. 
President  Butler  also  gave  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  session 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS. 

The  Purposes  of  a  Philosophical  Association.  (Address  of  the 
President.)  By  JAMES  EDWIN  CREIGHTON.  This  paper  ap- 
pears in  full  in  this  number  (May,  1902)  of  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW. 

Poetry  and  Philosophy.     By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  or  fundamental  relationship 
between  poetry  and  philosophy,  some  poetry  is  philosophical ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  discovery  and  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osopher-poet, is  one  means  of  introducing  and  defining  the  phil- 
osophical point  of  view.  The  poet  may  be  characterized,  though 
not  differentiated,  by  saying  that  he  is  one  who  appreciates  and 
who  expresses  his  appreciation  so  fittingly  that  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  truth  and  a  permanently  communicable  object.  The 
philosophical  point  of  view  in  poetry  will  be  found  by  examining 
the  intellectual  factors  of  poetry.  Of  these  the  simple  and  more 
obvious  is  sincerity  or  clearness  of  representation,  the  rarer  and 
more  difficult  is  apprehension  of  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
Walt  Whitman  speaks  his  feelings  with  truth,  but  in  general 
manifests  no  comprehensive  insight.  Shakspeare  has  not  only 
sincerity  of  expression  but  an  understanding  mind.  He  has  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  particular  experiences,  but  of  the  con- 
structive principles  of  human  nature,  and  a  consciousness  full 
and  varied,  like  society  itself.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  neither,  the  knowledge  sought  by  coordinating  all 
aspects  of  human  experience.  Though  neither  Whitman  nor 
Shakspeare  can  properly  be  so-called,  Wordsworth  is  a  phil- 
osopher-poet ;  and  is  such  because  the  detail  of  his  appreciation 
finds  fundamental  justification  in  a  world-view.  Dante  is  the 
supreme  philosopher-poet.  His  ideals  and  appreciation  of  life, 
like  those  of  Wordsworth,  are  the  expression  of  a  contemplation 
of  the  world  in  its  unity  and  essence. 
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The  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  found  conspicuously  in 
Wordsworth  and  Dante,  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  there  ap- 
pears, in  the  very  nature  of  all  things,  a  reason  why  one  thing  is  better 
than  another.  The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  is  the  knowledge  of 
each  through  a  knowledge  of  all.  The  philosopher  proper  and  the 
philosopher-poet  are  distinguished  by  their  respective  forms  of 
subjective  activity.  The  philosopher-poet  is  he  who  visualizes  a 
fundamental  interpretation  of  the  world.  The  philosopher,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  render  such  an  interpretation  articulate  to 
thought.  That  which  the  poet  divines,  the  philosopher  must 
calculate.  The  restoration  to  immediacy  of  the  philosophical 
thought-structure  is  accomplished  in  part  by  poetry,  but  more 
completely  by  religion,  wherein  the  universal  is  not  only  seen 
but  also  served. 

Some  Recent   Criticism  of  the  Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green.     By 

WILLIAM  CALDWELL. 

An  estimation  of  the  extent  to  which  Green's  philosophy  is 
affected  by  such  recent  criticisms  as  those  of  Sidgwick  (the  1901 
criticism),  E.  B.  McGilvary,  A.  E.  Taylor,  and  others,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  older  criticism  of  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison,  A.  J.  Bal- 
four,  Sidgwick  (the  1884  criticism),  and  also  a  more  detailed 
criticism  of  the  views  of  A.  E.  Taylor  (in  his  Problems  of  Conduct) 
regarding  the  ' metaphysical'  ethics  of  Green.  The  proper  point 
of  departure  for  a  criticism  of  Green's  Prolegomena  is  the  conten- 
tion of  Sidgwick  that  there  are  different  elements  (e.g.,  the  '  Kant- 
ian,' the  '  Neo-Hegelian,'  the  polemic  against  sensationalism, 
1  Spiritualism,'  and  the  position  that  the  '  ethical  self  is  the  result- 
ant of  influences  that  come  from  the  eternal  world)  in  Green's 
teaching,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  some  or  all  of  these. 
All  these  elements,  however,  must  be  recognized,  and  particularly 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  '  spiritual '  rather  than  a  merely  '  epistemological ' 
self  that  figures  in  the  ethical  portions  of  the  Prolegomena  (the 
larger  portion  of  the  book).  Neither  Green  nor  any  of  the  '  He- 
gelian '  moralists  found  ethics  upon  the  '  subject-object '  relation, 
and  it  is  Green's  '  spiritualism '  that  has  been  the  most  influential 
phase  of  his  teaching.  Some  of  Green's  recent  critics,  therefore, 
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might  have  sought  to  emphasize  some  of  the  important  ethical,  phi- 
losophical, theological,  and  (even)  psychological  facts  implicit  in  his 
idea  of  an  eternal  consciousness  '  reproduced  '  in  us.  It  is  F.  H. 
Bradley  and  A.  E.  Taylor,  rather  than  Green  and  the  '  Neo-Hegel- 
ians '  (the  expression,  to  be  sure,  is  misleading)  who  have  made  an 
automatic  engine  or  a  thing-in -itself  of  the  criticism  of  the  cate- 
gories— of  the  logic  of  experience.  Mr.  Taylor's  method  of  seek- 
ing some  one  rational  or  empirical  category  from  which  to  evolve 
the  phenomena  of  conduct  is  irrelevant.  So  far  as  Green  and 
ethics  are  concerned,  what  Green  teaches  is  that  the  ethical  judg- 
ment (or  the  phenomenon  of  motivation)  is  impossible,  save  when 
seen  in  a  quasi  '  dualistic '  light,  due  to  the  reflection  of  a  suprasen- 
sible  principle  upon  the  '  empirical '  self.  In  contrast  to  this  dual- 
ism within  the  moral  consciousness,  Taylor's  ethical  investigation 
suffers  from  a  dualism  between  the  moral  consciousness  and  some- 
thing else — the  scientific  or  'descriptive'  consciousness,  the  attempt 
to  reduce  supposed  '  external '  reality  to  rational  intelligibility. 
Ethical  facts  are  not  phenomena  of  description,  but  of  valuation 
— a  position  Taylor  stumbles  upon  accidentally  in  his  effort  to 
get  at  the  fundamental  ethical  fact.  His  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional discontent  with  ethical  phenomena  and  with  the  science 
of  ethics  is  therefore  gratuitous  and  irrelevant.  Nevertheless,  his 
method  and  results  may  have  value  as  showing  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  found  morality  upon  complete  self-consciousness  or 
upon  '  pure  experience,'  as  he  terms  it. 

The   JEsthetic   Element   in   Human   Nature.      By    E.    HERSHEY 

SNEATH. 

Man  is  constitutionally  aesthetic.  Anthropology  and  psy- 
chology testify  to  this  fact.  The  former  calls  attention  to  the 
universal  manifestation  of  the  aesthetic.  The  latter  finds  in  man 
native  capacities  of  aesthetic  judgment  and  feeling.  The  promi- 
nence and  importance  of  this  element  in  human  nature  is  seen  in 
the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  every  form  of  man's  activity  and 
unfolding,  (a)  It  greatly  affects  his  bodily  life.  Bodily  well- 
being  is  largely  the  result  of  efforts  prompted  by  aesthetic  con- 
siderations. Cleanliness  which  makes  for  this  end  is  probably  as 
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much  a  matter  of  aesthetics  as  it  is  of  hygiene.  The  superb 
physical  development  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  mainly  attribu- 
table to  aesthetic  considerations.  (V)  The  aesthetic  greatly  influ- 
ences the  social  life.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  lies  at  the  basis 
of  society,  and  this  is  materially  influenced  by  beauty  of  face, 
form,  conduct,  and  spirit.  Man's  relations  to  his  fellows  embody 
themselves  in  conventionalities  and  customs  often  cast  in  aesthetic 
mould,  (c)  The  political  life,  also,  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
aesthetic.  ^Esthetic  considerations  are  at  work  in  the  origin, 
maintenance,  and  development  of  the  Commonwealth.  Social 
order,  unity,  harmony,  etc.,  appeal  to  man  aesthetically  as  well  as 
politically.  Permanent  anarchy  is  as  aesthetically  impossible  as 
is  is  politically  impossible.  Again,  political  authority  and  power, 
manners  and  institutions,  clothe  themselves  in  aesthetic  garb. 
National  feeling  seeks  the  aesthetic  as  a  means  of  expression — 
hence  we  have  our  national  music,  poetry,  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture,  (d}  In  the  cognitive  life,  the  influence  of  the 
aesthetic  is  manifest  in  the  aesthetic  momenta  in  human  knowl- 
edge. Scientific  generalization  is  something  more  than  mere 
logical  inference  from  bare  fact.  ^Esthetic  considerations  play  a 
part  in  such  generalizations.  This  is  true  also  of  philosophy. 
Man  insists  on  interpreting  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  from  the 
standpoint  of  values,  (e)  The  moral  life  reveals  the  influence  of 
the  aesthetic.  It  is  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  ugliness  of 
vice  which  greatly  affect  our  attitude  toward  them.  The  moral 
idea  itself  is  essentially  an  aesthetic  one.  (/)  The  religious 
consciousness  could  hardly  express  itself  without  the  aesthetic. 
All  of  the  fine  arts  are  utilized  by  religion  for  this  purpose.  The 
aesthetic  is  also  the  source  of  much  religious  thought  and  feel- 
ing, (g)  Finally,  the  prominence  and  importance  of  the  aes- 
thetic is  seen  in  its  large  contribution  to  human  pleasure,  and  in 
its  mitigation  of  human  pain. 

The  Functional  View  of  the  Relation  Between  the  Psychical  and 

the  Physical.     By  H.  HEATH  BAWDEN. 

There  are  two  types  of  explanation  of  the  relation  between 
the  psychical  and  the  physical :  the  ontological  and  the  teleolog- 
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ical  or  functional  theories.  The  ontological  are  either  causality 
theories  or  theories  of  parallelism.  According  to  the  causality 
theories,  mind  and  matter  are- either  causally  interactive,  now  the 
one  and  now  the  other  being  cause  or  effect  (interactionism),  or 
matter  is  the  cause  of  mind  (materialism),  or  mind  is  the  cause  of 
matter  (spiritualism).  According  to  theories  of  parallelism,  mind 
and  matter  are  either  two  independent  orders  of  existence  which 
stand  side  by  side  parallel  and  concomitant  without  being  causally 
related  (a  sort  of  preestablished  harmony),  or  they  are  parallel 
and  concomitant  manifestations  of  one  underlying  reality  which 
is  unknown  and  unknowable  (agnosticism).  All  these  ontological 
views  land  us  in  irresolvable  contradictions,  such  as  that  brought 
out  in  the  controversy  between  the  interactionists  and  parallelists 
over  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Each  party  to 
the  controversy  seems  to  present  irrefutable  arguments,  granting 
the  premises  (viz.,  that  the  distinction  is  an  ontological  one). 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  premises  are  false,  that  the 
psychical  and  physical  are  not  distinct  realms,  or  orders  of  exis- 
tence, but  correlative  abstractions  within  the  one  concrete  know- 
able  reality  of  experience.  All  experience,  just  because  it  is  a 
living  reality,  is  capable  of  growth  or  transformation.  It  is  not 
an  eternally  fixed  entity,  but  a  changing  expanding  life  with  a 
developmental  history.  This  experience  is  psychical  when  and 
where  it  is  growing,  at  the  nodal  points  of  tensional  change,  which 
are  the  points  which  become  focal  in  consciousness.  Experience 
is  psychical  where  it  is  undergoing  reconstruction.  Experience 
is  not  psychical  all  the  time  and  everywhere,  but  only  at  critical 
points,  and  under  conditions  of  organic  tension,  only  at  points  of 
transition  and  adaptation  in  the  process  of  growth.  What  con- 
stitutes the  psychical  quality  of  an  experience  is  not  some  onto- 
logical distinction  of  substance.  The  distinction  is  a  purely 
instrumental  or  methodological  one.  Experience  is  one  reality 
and  is  organic  throughout,  and  this  duality  is  a  teleological  or 
functional  division  of  labor.  This  is  as  far  from  subjective  idealism 
as  it  is  from  the  opposite  error  of  materialism. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  return  in  a  sense,  though  in  a  new 
sense,  to  the  primitive  and  common-sense  view,  not  of  a  material 
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body  and  an  immaterial  soul,  but  rather  of  an  acting,  feeling, 
thinking — a  psychophysical — organism. 

The  Atomic  Self.     By  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON. 

It  was  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  examine  what  may  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  the  plain  man  touching  the  nature  of  the  mind  and 
its  relation  to  the  body.  The  plain  man  is  usually  ready  to 
maintain  :  ( i )  That  the  mind  exists  within  the  body ;  (2)  that  it 
acts  upon  and  is  acted  upon  by  matter;  (3)  that  it  is  a  substance 
with  attributes  ;  (4)  that  it  is  non-extended  and  immaterial. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  first  three  of  the  above  propositions 
conceive  the  mind  after  the  analogy  of  a  material  atom,  and  that 
this  view  of  the  mind  is  a  semi-materialistic  survival  of  an  ancient 
materialism.  It  is  prevented  from  being  consistently  material- 
istic by  the  fourth  proposition,  which  embodies  the  scholastic  re- 
action against  materialism.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that,  when 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fourth  proposition,  the  positive  content 
furnished  by  the  first  three  appears  to  be  blotted  out. 

(The  paper  will  be  printed  in  full.) 

The  Concept  of  the  Negative.     By  W.  H.  SHELDON. 

A  logical  study  of  the  negative  should  ask  :  (i)  how  much  infor- 
mation the  negative  judgment  gives  ;  (2)  whether  negation  is  only 
our  attitude,  or  objectively  valid.  The  thesis  is  :  (i)  Sometimes 
a  negative  judgment  gives  quite  definite  information;  (2)  in  some 
cases  the  negative  is  factual.  As  to  (2),  Lotze  and  Bradley  have 
given  the  two  reasons  for  denying  factuality  :  (a)  a  negative  term 
lacks  concreteness ;  ( b )  it  is  only  removal,  and  lacks  content 
(provisional  answer).  As  to  (i),  logicians  have  assigned  more 
and  more  information  to  the  negative  judgment,  giving  this  re- 
sult :  As  the  universe  of  discourse  is  narrowed,  negative  judg- 
ment gives  more  definite,  concrete  information.  Thus  reason 
(a)  tends  to  vanish.  Answer  to  (i)  then:  where  the  field  is 
narrowed  to  only  two  alternatives,  negation  gives  concrete  in- 
formation. Now  to  answer  (2).  If  ( a )  vanishes,  how  about 
(  b  )  ?  (  b  )  forgets  that  negation  is  not  mere  removal,  for  it  has 
always  a  positive  ground.  (  b  )'s  real  motive  is  that  negation  is 
a  comparison  which  we  make  between  two  facts.  I  now  define  a 
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case  where  negation  is  not  comparison  between  two  facts.  A 
point  in  a  finite  region  of  conceptual  space  is  defined  by  an  in- 
finite series  of  negatives  (dichotomies).  The  point  is  not  given 
(positive),  but  is  the  result  of  applying  negatives  to  the  given 
region.  It  has  a  positive  basis,  but  is  not  a  positive  fact  itself, 
for  preception  or  for  definition.  We  do  not  first  posit  it,  then 
compare  it  with  others  by  negation.  Now  such  a  conceptual 
entity  it  is  useful  to  believe,  as  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
relativity  (all  negation  being  relative)  between  any  position  and 
the  rest  of  space.  For  it  is  a  geometrical  axiom  that  positions 
are  relative  to  one  another.  Therefore,  such  a  negative  may 
claim  objective  validity  as  much  as  any  useful  concept  of  science 
— e.g.,  causation — may  claim  it. 

A  Study  of  the  Logic  in  the  Early  Greek  Philosophy :  Being1,  not- 
Being,  and  Becoming.1  By  ALFRED  H.  LLOYD. 
The  early  Greek  philosophers,  being  under  the  spell  of  a 
particular  point  of  view,  namely,  the  naively  physical  and  cos- 
mological  point  of  view,  and  being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
a  search  for  objective  truth,  were  finally  led  "  into  strange  un- 
earthly places  where  even  paradoxes,  seen  and  unseen,  lost  their 
wonted  terrors."  Always  a  particular  point  of  view,  because 
subjective  and  one-sided  and  very  persistent,  must  end  in 
paradox,  which  alone  is  both-sided  and  objective.  Witness  the 
well-known  paradoxes  of  Heraclitus.  He,  however,  only  exposed 
or  proclaimed  what  was  present,  however  unconsciously,  in  the 
opposites  of  Eleaticism, — Being  and  not-Being,  the  One  and 
the  Many,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  Plenum  and  Vacuum,  Rest 
and  Motion ;  for  opposites  are  always  (a)  self-opposed,  reproduc- 
ing each  one  within  itself  the  very  opposition  that  separates  them, 
and  (b)  double  in  meaning.  As  regards  the  self-opposition  the 
One,  if  not  the  Many,  could  be  only  empty  or  formal,  and  so  was 
virtually,  or  intensively,  or  potentially  plural ;  the  Infinite,  if  not 
the  Finite,  was  only  another  finite,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  regards  the 
duplicity,  the  One  and  the  Many  were  double  with  extensive  and 
intensive,  or  actual  and  potential  unity  and  plurality.  Being 

JThis  paper  is  published  in  full  in  The  Monist  for  April,  1902. 
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and  not-Being  with  reality  as  physical  and  as  ideal  or  logical, 
Plenum  and  Vacuum  with  the  fulness  or  unity  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  Infinity  and  the  Finite  with  quantity  and  quality,  or 
quantity  as  mass  and  quantity  as  ratio,  and  Rest  and  Motion 
with  motion  or  rest  as  physically  absolute  and  as  only  relative, 
or  as  extensive  and  as  intensive,  or  as  in  a  space  of  quantity  as 
mass  and  in  a  space  of  quantity  as  ratio.  But  this  self-opposi- 
tion and  duplicity  of  the  Eleatic  opposites  shows  the  inner  logic 
by  which  Heraclitus's  concept  of  Becoming,  as  the  union  of 
Being  and  not-Being,  is  to  be  justified  and  understood.  Becom- 
ing was  neither  any  mere  physical  process  nor  any  purely  ideal- 
istic principle  of  dialectic ;  rather  it  was  the  always  equal 
struggle  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  of  body  and  mind ;  it 
was  the  poise  of  consciousness,  at  once  sensuous  and  rational ; 
only — and  this  is  the  important  qualification — for  mind,  for  the 
spiritual  or  rational,  Heraclitus  and  his  contemporaries  had  only 
the  indirections  of  physical  abstraction  and  paradox.  How 
could  Becoming  be  anything  else,  when  the  opposites  that  were 
its  recognized  factors,  were  themselves  alive  with  all  the  condi- 
tions of  dualism  ? 

The  Creative  Reason  in  Aristotle's  Philosophy.1     By  WILLIAM  A. 

HAMMOND. 

Aristotle's  theory  of  a  creative  reason  is  not  stated  explicitly 
in  any  passage  of  his  writings,  but  must  be  derived  from  his 
epistemology  in  general,  from  the  significance  of  the  terms  'form/ 
'  matter,'  in  his  philosophy,  from  the  development  of  the  Socratico- 
Sophistic  controversy  regarding  conceptual  and  perceptual  knowl- 
edge, and  from  particular  passages  of  the  De  anima  and  Analytics. 

Aristotle  adopted  a  mediating  position  between  the  ultra-sen- 
sualism of  the  Sophists  and  the  ultra-rationalism  of  Plato.  The 
totality  of  knowledge  is  neither  purely  empirical  nor  purely 
rational,  but  a  composite  (<ryvo^ov,  as  is  every  combination  of 
form,'  '  matter,'  into  a  unity)  of  sense-experience  and  rational 
elements.  In  this  composite,  rational  activity  is  related  to  sense- 
experience  as  '  form  '  is  related  to  'matter.'  The  sum  of  sense- 

1This  paper  appears  in  full  in  this  number  (May,  1902)  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW. 
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data  constitutes  the  potential  or  passive  reason,  while  its  construc- 
tion into  actual  rational  significance  constitutes  the  activity  of 
creative  reason.  The  real  content  of  reason  is  given  in  empirical 
data ;  the  formal  content  is  given  in  the  active  reason.  The  con- 
tent, therefore,  of  the  sensus  communis  regarded  as  rational  poten- 
tiality is  the  vouc  na&yTtxoz ;  the  power  which  converts  this  poten- 
tiality into  actuality,  i.  e.,  into  rational  forms  and  meanings,  is  the 
VOL>C  TuoeyTtxoz.  This  conversion  is  identical  with  the  erection  of 
the  perceptual  mass  of  experience  into  a  conceptual  world.  The 
subject-matter  of  reason  is  an  immanent  universal — immanent  at 
once  in  perceptual  reality  and  in  the  reason  itself.  The  process 
of  the  active  reason  is  reason  discovering  itself  in  the  world  ;  this 
immanence  of  rational  forms  in  empirical  reality  bridged  for  Aris- 
totle the  gulf  between  subject  and  object. 

The  questions  regarding  the  preexistence  and  immortality  of 
the  creative  reason  and  its  independence  of  the  body,  are  episte- 
mologically  unessential,  although  of  great  metaphysical  interest. 

On  Final  Causes.     By  EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR. 

If  nature  were  reducible  to  a  mechanical  system,  would  '  ends  ' 
be  definable  in  terms  of  such  a  system  ?  Could  they  be  treated 
as  '  causes  '  ?  Could  '  teleological  explanation  '  retain  any  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  objective  methods  of  science  ? 

An  objective  method  of  explanation  is  not  necessarily  one  that 
is  indispensable  to  prediction.  A  method  that  plainly  depends 
upon  a  selective  grouping  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  may 
still  be  objective  if  it  can  be  shown  to  ensure  an  economy  in  the 
describing  and  explaining  of  these  phenomena.  Its  objectivity 
depends  upon  the  universality  of  the  motive  of  selection,  and  not 
on  the  absence  of  selection. 

Simple  examples  can  be  drawn  from  the  ' special'  physical 
sciences  in  which  the  economy  of  a  selective  method  of  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  may  be  demonstrated  in  terms  of  the  me- 
chanical system. within  which  selection  is  made.  E.  g.,  thermo- 
dynamics is  a  '  special '  science  because  the  statement  of  its 
laws  involves  the  non-mechanical  dimension  'temperature.'  The 
mechanical  reconstruction  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  reduces  tem- 
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perature  to  a  function  of  the  velocity  of  concealed  mass-motions. 
Yet  this  reduction  made,  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  still  remain 
true  and  its  special  method  objective,  for  the  reason  that  the 
science  deals  with  the  mechanical  elements  of  the  system  in  large 
groups.  Temperature,  namely,  is  a  function  of  average  velocities, 
and  by  the  method  of  averages  we  are  able  to  omit  mechanical 
detail,  while  losing  nothing  of  scientific  rigor. 

Turning  now  to  the  teleological  method,  it  may  be  shown  that 
in  the  judgment  A  is  B,  in  order  that  C  may  be  D,  the  'end' 
CD  cannot  serve  as  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of 
the  means  AB,  unless  the  distinction  between  teleology  and 
mechanism  is  lost.  This  has  happened  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  'integral'  (Hamiltonian)  form  of  the  fundamental  formula 
of  mechanics  may  be  regarded  as  a  teleological  type  in  which 
the  '  end '  has  been  made  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
of  the  means.  This  differs  from  the  '  differential '  (Legrangian) 
found  only  in  mathematical  expression.  Teleology,  to  remain 
distinct  from  mechanism,  must  leave  something  out.  This  it 
does  by  establishing  an  average  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
The  '  end '  thus  serves  as  a  condition  which  on  the  average  de- 
termines the  means.  And  this  is  the  historical  (e.  g.,  Aristotelian) 
habit  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

To  define  the  '  end '  it  is  necessary  selectively  to  group  me- 
chanical phenomena.  The  '  end '  is  then  to  be  determined  as 
follows  :  (i)  It  is  the  average  effect  of  a  group  of  causes,  differing 
from  the  mechanical  effect,  (a)  in  that  it  is  essentially  an  average 
and  not  a  universal  effect,  and  (b)  in  that  there  need  be  no  me- 
chanical likeness  between  the  causes  that  produce  the  same  effect. 
(2)  In  any  given  case  the  cause  that  accomplishes  an  end  pro- 
duces also  an  infinite  number  of  other  results  throughout  the 
universe.  The  '  end '  is  distinguished  from  these  secondary 
results,  in  that  causes  which  accomplish  like  ends  do  not  pro- 
duce secondary  results  having  any  resemblance  inter  se,  except, 
of  course,  in  that  they  all  illustrate  the  mechanical  law  of  the 
system. 

From  this  definition  of  an  end,  the  sense  in  which  it  may  deter- 
mine means,  and  so  be  treated  as  cause,  may  be  readily  deduced. 
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The  economy  of  the  method  depends  on  the  success  with  which 
it  omits  mechanical  detail  and  yet  serves  as  a  means  of  prediction. 
With  this  economy  is  established  its  objective  validity. 

On   the  Study  of  Individuality.     By  J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 

This  paper  considered  methods  and  principles  of  a  study  of 
individuality,  and  the  bearing  of  such  a  study  on  ethics  and  meta- 
physics. Judgments  of  individuality  unite  the  universal  and  the 
particular,  and  have  a  peculiarly  important  place  in  science  and  in 
practical  life.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  human  individuality. 
If  we  define  an  individual  atom,  the  particular  evaporates  in  the 
universal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  define  a  person  the  universals 
of  the  definition  give  individual  character  to  the  particular  per- 
son. Personality  is  a  uniquely  significant  union  of  the  universal 
and  particular,  /'.  e.t  is  the  truest  individual. 

Is  there  a  principle  of  individuation  ?  Or  is  the  individual 
simply  the  meeting  point  of  universals  ?  This  problem  may  be 
approached  empirically,  but  not  by  the  methods  of  ordinary  psy- 
chology. The  psychology  of  individual  differences  only  touches 
the  periphery  of  the  problem.  The  fundamental  differences  lie 
in  the  grades  of  intensity  and  proportion  of  mixture  of  cognition, 
feeling,  and  conation,  or  cognition  and  feeling-impulses.  We 
can  use  these  as  principles  of  differentiation,  and  establish  primary 
and  secondary  types  by  the  comparative  method.  We  have  a 
rich  store  for  such  a  study  in  the  drama,  and  in  fiction,  and  also 
in  history.  Contrasting  types  are  Rousseau  and  Napoleon  the 
First,  Bismarck  and  Nietzsche,  etc. 

If  we  study  concrete  individuals  in  this  way,  we  get  principles 
of  individual  differentiation,  but  we  presuppose  the  inner  unity — 
the  principle  of  individuation.  What  is  the  latter  ?  It  cannot 
be  thought,  for  thought  is  universal.  It  cannot  be  will,  for  will 
is  at  best  the  partial  expression  of  the  inner  unity,  and  depends 
on  feeling-impulse  for  its  origination,  and  on  thought  for  its  guid- 
ance. It  cannot  be  a  particular  feeling  that  can  be  set  alongside 
our  other  feelings.  The  principle  of  individuation  transcends 
analysis.  It  is  a  limiting  concept  for  science.  The  comparative 
study  of  individuality  presupposes  it  as  the  limit  of  our  analysis. 
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The  individual  is  constituted  by  the  union  of  a  group  of  differ- 
entiating tendencies,  with  an  inner,  indescribable,  and  unsharable 
feeling  of  self-hood.  These  develop  together.  A  person  is  a 
maximum  unity  of  psychical  differences. 

Since  individual  types  are  very  complex,  and  since  the  princi- 
ple of  individuation  transcends  analysis,  the  highest  good  is  de- 
finable only  in  terms  of  that  which  is  itself  a  limit  to  definition. 
Society  cannot  furnish  ultimate  norms  of  conduct.  Individuality 
is  a  metaphysical  principle.  The  absolute  is  determinable  as  the 
source  and  ground  of  individuality. 

The  Consciousness  of  Obligation.     By  E.  B.  McGiLVARY. 

Conditional  obligation  is  the  necessity,  recognized  by  a  reason- 
ing being,  of  performing  an  act  in  order  to  satisfy  a  desire.  It 
is  a  concretely  reasonable  obligation.  If  the  act  is  not  per- 
formed, the  man  as  agent  is  not  consistent  with  the  man  as  de- 
siring and  knowing.  Desire  alone  may  prompt  to  an  act,  but 
cannot  give  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  obligation.  Only  a  rea- 
soning being  conversant  with  the  objective  relation  of  cause  and 
effort  can  recognize  an  obligation. 

The  categorical  imperative  is  a  command  centrally  aroused  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  person,  and  exacting  the  performance  of 
an  act  without  giving  reasons  for  the  performance.  Such  an  im- 
perative is  a  fact  of  actual  and  frequent  experience.  But  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  does  not  necessitate  the  adoption  of  Kant's 
theory  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  two  well-known 
psychial  laws  which,  as  vera  causce,  can  be  used  with  promise  of 
success  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  experience  of  unconditional 
obligation. 

One  of  these  is  the  economical  tendency  to  abbreviation,  char- 
acteristic of  all  repetitions  of  reasoned  processes.  The  recollec- 
tion of  reasons  and  even  the  memory  that  there  ever  was  a 
reason  may  disappear,  and  a  conviction  may  come  to  seem  self- 
evident.  So  '  Do  this  because  you  want  that '  may  be  shortened 
to  '  Do  this,'  and  one  may  even  come  to  forget  that  there  ever 
was  a  '  because.'  This  process  would  give  a  categorical  self- 
evidently  reasonable  imperative. 
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But  a  more  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for — where  no  one 
appears  as  yet  to  have  looked  for  it — in  the  immediate  tendency 
of  a  command  to  produce  recognition  of  authority  by  way  of 
suggestion.  A  pure  case  of  this  tendency  is  given  in  hypnotism, 
but  the  same  tendency  operates,  though  often  counteracted,  in 
ordinary  experience.  The  repetition  of  a  command  reinforces 
the  tendency.  The  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  moral  law 
as  absolutely  obligatory  is  probably  in  large  measure  due  to  this 
tendency.  The  categorical  imperative  is  thus  largely  the  echo 
in  one's  own  later  experience,  of  demands  formerly  made  of  us. 
This  reverberation  of  former  commands,  and  the  elided  condi- 
tional obligation  become  self-evident,  blend  in  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness of  moral  obligation.  Eventually  reason  rebels  against 
the  categorical  in  favor  of  a  conditional  imperative,  hence  egoistic 
hedonism,  utilitarianism,  biologism,  perfectionism,  etc. 

Kant  and  Ideological  Ethics,     By  FRANK  THILLY.* 

Kant's  standpoint  may  safely  be  characterized  as  teleological. 
The  difference  between  his  theory  and  that  of  the  modern  tel- 
eologist  is  largely  one  of  method.  Kant  attempts  to  follow  the 
old  rationalistic  method,  to  construct  a  logic-proof  system,  after 
the  manner  of  mathematics,  to  deduce  from  principles  that  are 
universal  and  necessary  (a  priori)  other  truths  having  the  same 
absolute  validity.  This  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  do  in  his 
ethical  inquiries.  He  desires  to  base  the  truths  of  ethics  upon 
an  absolutely  sure  foundation,  a  task  which,  in  his  opinion,  em- 
piricism is  utterly  unable  to  perform.  The  moral  laws  must  not 
only  seem  absolute  to  the  common  man,  they  must  be  proved  to 
be  so  by  the  philosopher.  In  order  to  realize  his  rationalistic 
ideal,  and  to  deduce  every  moral  truth  from  the  conception  of  a 
rational  being  as  such,  Kant  is  of  course  compelled  to  give  this 
conception  the  content  which  he  afterward  draws  out  of  it,  or  to 
pretend  that  something  follows  from  his  so-called  first  principles 
that  really  does  not  follow  at  all.  Thus  the  content  of  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  cannot  be  derived  from  the  conception  of  such 

1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Kant- Sludien. 
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an  imperative  except  by  the  application  of  force.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deduce  from  the  conception  of  a  rational  being  what  its 
purpose  is,  unless  we  first  read  that  purpose  into  our  definition  of 
such  a  being.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  define  a  rational  being 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  bearer  of  any  kind  and  num- 
ber of  qualities  we  choose,  but  in  any  event  the  definition  will 
ultimately  have  to  rest  upon  experience  in  order  to  have  any 
value  at  all. 

The  modern  teleologist  examines  the  laws  which  human  be- 
ings accept  as  moral,  and  analyzes  the  mental  states  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence.  By  reflection  upon  experience  he 
hopes  to  reach  the  principle  or  principles  upon  which  morality  is 
based,  and  may  then  deduce  from  these  their  logical  conse- 
quences. In  other  words,  he  employs  the  methods  followed  by 
all  sciences,  and  his  results  have  the  same  value  as  theirs,  no 
more,  no  less. 

Epistemology  and  Ethical  Method.     By  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  the  separation  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics  ;  the  data  of  ethics  should  be  scientifically  described 
without  metaphysical  or  epistemological  bias.  Whatever  the 
historical  justification  for  this  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
our  views  of  the  ontologic  significance  of  human  personality,  and 
of  the  ultimate  validity  of  human  knowledge  inevitably  affect  our 
description  of  moral  phenomena.  Those  who  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  pure  empirical  account  do  not  seem  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  their  own  views  are  based  upon  more  or  less  definite 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  presuppositions. 

The  reason  for  the  demand  seems  to  lie  in  the  epistemological 
foundation  underlying  the  type  of  ethical  theory  referred  to. 
This  regards  the  knowing  process  as  dualistic,  and  assumes  the 
existence  of  facts  that  can  be  described  without  '  symbolic '  sup- 
plementation. An  empirical  account  is  supposed  to  eliminate 
mental  symbolism,  and  to  define  the  facts  in  terms  of  pure  ex- 
perience. The  postulate  involved  is  that  our  primary  experi- 
ences are  valid  for  reality,  whereas  thought-elaboration  signifies 
merely  the  addition  of  mental  predicates  or  ideal  contents.  Veri- 
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fication  thus  consists  in  a  comparison  of  our  interpretation  with 
the  facts  of  pure  experience,  which,  as  '  actual '  rather  than  '  sym- 
bolic,' must  be  the  source  of  validity.  On  these  premises,  ethics 
is  restricted  to  a  psychological  account  of  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  moral  consciousness  and  conduct.  The  changing 
character  of  moral  practices  is  emphasized,  and  the  relativity  of 
moral  obligation  is  an  unavoidable  conclusion. 

An  opposed  theory  of  knowledge  leads  to  a  different  '  empir- 
ical '  narrative  of  the  same  facts.  If  consciousness  takes  the  form 
of  judgment,  and  if  the  knowing  processes  are  all  alike  in  char- 
acter, the  notion  of  experience  becomes  transformed.  Thought- 
supplementation  is  regarded,  not  as  something  superadded  to 
'pure  experience,'  but  as  the  essential  explication  of  the  simpler 
experiences.  Verification,  then,  consists  in  a  higher  judgment 
of  the  coherence  of  our  system  of  knowledge.  From  this  stand- 
point, ethics  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  judging  activities 
of  self-conscious  beings,  and  the  lasting  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  argument  is  not  intended  to  militate  against  the  value  of 
the  genetic  method.  Genesis,  however,  may  be  taken  at  differ- 
ent levels.  We  may  give  a  genetic  description  of  a  sequence  of 
mere  particulars,  or  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  way  in  which  a 
•conscious  self  realizes  its  own  nature  as  active  intelligence  and 
moral  personality. 

The  Epistemological   Argument   for   Theism,      By  EDWARD  H. 
GRIFFIN. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  theism,  much  use  is  made,  at  the 
present  time,  of  considerations  that  may  be  termed  epistemo- 
logical.  "  The  kernel  of  the  ontological  argument,"  says  Pflei- 
derer,  "  belongs  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  generally,  and 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the  being  of  God 
as  the  ground  and  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  our  own  thinking." 
This  line  of  thought  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  those  who 
have  discussed  the  higher  problems  of  philosophy  under  prepos- 
sessions derived  from  Hegel. 

The  excessive  prominence  given  in  the  Hegelian  metaphysics 
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to  the  purely  cognitive  aspects  of  experience  is  a  peculiarity 
from  which  important  consequences  follow  ;  the  questionable 
features  of  systems  of  this  type  are  mainly  due  to  this  mislead- 
ing simplification.  Professor  Royce  has  defended,  with  much 
rigor  and  skill,  his  intellectualistic  ontology  against  the  charge 
of  overlooking  the  element  of  will.  But  it  is  surely  difficult  for 
one  who  would  define  the  term  '  God '  by  the  use  of  the  attri- 
bute of  omniscience  alone,  whose  theory  "  unites  both  your  act 
and  the  idea  that  your  act  expresses,  along  with  all  other  acts 
and  ideas,  in  the  single  unity  of  the  Absolute  Consciousness,'* 
to  reach  a  view  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  world  which 
does  justice  to  the  concept  of  creation,  and  to  secure  to  the 
human  will  its  due  prerogatives.  The  theory  of  'the  eternal 
consciousness/  developed  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  is  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  dangers  to  which  this  phase  of 
speculation  is  liable.  The  theory  of  knowledge  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  metaphysics.  We  are  feeling  and  acting,  as  well 
as  knowing,  beings.  A  completely  adequate  world-theory  must 
recognize  the  emotional  and  volitional  factors  of  experience,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual. 

The  use  of  the  process  of  thought  as  an  analogue  after  which 
to  construct  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  Being  is  a  procedure  by  no 
means  identical  with  that  of  those  who  use  it  merely  as  an 
element  in  the  proof  of  theism.  The  epistemological  argument 
proves  only  the  presence  of  mind  in  the  universe ;  it  does  not 
prove  freedom,  or  goodness,  or  self-consciousness.  The  con- 
clusions which  it  establishes  may  be  predicated  equally  of  the 
Infinite  Substance  of  Spinoza,  or  of  the  world- soul  of  the  Stoics. 
It  is  only  one  of  a  series,  or  concatenation,  of  proofs,  and  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  others.  As  rationality  is  not  the 
whole  of  spirit,  the  analogies  of  thinking  cannot  represent,  in  its 
fulness,  the  concept  of  God.  God  is  more  than  "the  All- 
Thinker,  the  All-Knower." 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion:     Its  Aim  and  Scope,     By   F.   C 

FRENCH. 

The  need  of  harmonizing  human  life  with  the  ultimate  ground 
of  reality  is  first  felt  in  a  practical  way.  Hence  religion.  From 
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this  practical  need  springs  the  intellectual  necessity  of  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ultimate  real  and  its  relation  to  humanity. 
There  have  been  three  main  types  of  method  in  dealing  with  the 
religious  problem,  (i)  The  method  of  elimination  seeks  to 
rationalize  religion  by  striking  out  all  that  is  irrational.  The 
most  important  example  of  this  method  is  the  natural  theology 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Spencer's  religion  of  the  unknowable 
is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  method.  (2)  The  method  of 
addition  accepts  religious  dogmas  as  given,  and  seeks  to  supply 
a  demonstration  for  them.  The  preeminent  example  of  this 
method  is  scholasticism.  The  doctrine  of  the  twofold  truth  is 
its  reductio  ad  absurdum.  (3)  Philosophy  of  religion  takes 
religion  as  a  fact  in  human  life  to  be  interpreted.  It  finds  its 
data  in  the  history,  psychology,  and  sociology  of  religion.  Its 
three  standpoints,  the  evolutional  character  of  religion,  its  essen- 
tially emotional  nature,  and  the  conception  of  God  as  immanent, 
mark  its  distinction  from  natural  theology. 

Science,  art,  and  morality  are  the  objects  of  our  main  spirit- 
ual interests  as  developed  by  our  relation  to  the  things  of  imme- 
diate experience.  We  have  also  interests  of  a  second  order 
arising  from  the  recognition  of  our  relation  to  reality  as  a  whole, 
or  to  that  in  reality  which  transcends  experience.  These  are 
religion  and  philosophy,  the  former  our  practical,  the  latter  our 
theoretical  attitude  toward  the  transcendent.  The  philosophy  of 
religion  aims  to  meet  a  twofold  demand:  (i)  Intellectually, 
philosophy  itself  to  be  complete  must  contain  an  interpretation 
of  religion ;  (2)  practically,  like  ethics  it  is  a  normative  science, 
and  we  may  rightly  look  to  it  for  the  formulation  and  clarifica- 
tion of  standards  of  value.  The  aim  of  philosophy  of  religion  is 
to  interpret  religion  and  formulate  the  standards  by  which  we 
may  determine  its  worth. 
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DISCUSSION. 

PROFESSOR  FULLER-TON'S  DOCTRINE  OF  SPACE. 

THE  recent  articles  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  (Mch.-Nov., 
1901)  by  Professor  Fullerton  on  the  time  and  space  problem  are  char- 
acterized by  a  point  of  view  that  demands  further  examination.  They 
present  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Kantian 
doctrine,  and  offer  in  its  stead  a  theory  which  Professor  Fullerton  calls 
the  Berkeleian.  Aside  from  some  minor  contentions  and  quibbles, 
the  gist  of  the  difficulty  with  the  Kantian  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  it 
maintains  the  infinite  divisibility  and  infinite  extent  of  time  and  space. 
The  shade  of  Zeno  with  his  hoary  puzzles  is  invoked,  and  the  awful 
consequences  of  infinite  divisibility  are  vividly  portrayed.  To  escape 
these  consequences  Professor  Fullerton  suggests  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  space  and  time,  real  and  perceptual.1  Perceptual  space,  that  given 
in  intuition,  is  the  actual  space  in  which  we  move  and  with  which  we 
have  our  dealings.  It  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  but  is  composed  of  a 
finite  number  of  minima  sensibilia.  Real  space,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  space  of  mathematics,  the  space  that  is  infinitely  divisible,  the 
space  in  which  all  Zeno's  paradoxes  hold  without  let  or  hindrance. 
This,  however,  need  give  us  no  concern;  for  it  is  not  the  space  in  which 
we  have  to  move  about.  If  it  were  there  would  be  only  one  thing  to 
say,  we  simply  should  not  move  for  we  should  never  get  started.  It  is 
perfectly  safe,  however,  to  postulate  this  real  space,  since  it,  with  all 
its  difficulties,  can  be  so  conveniently  disposed  of  in  the  sphere  of 
mathematics,  thus  relieving  ourselves  of  the  embarrassment  of  trying 
to  live  in  it. 

Our  examination  of  Professor  Fullerton' s  position  will  fall  under 
two  heads.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  ask,  does  the  Berkeleian  doctrine 
really  offer  a  solution  for  the  difficulties  raised ;  and  second,  is  there 
any  serious  fallacy  after  all  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  taken  with  its 
teaching  as  to  infinite  divisibility  and  infinite  extension  ?  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  space  since  the  solution  of  the 
time  problem  is  necessarily  very  similar. 

We  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  does 

not  recognize  or  admit  a  real  space  such  as  Professor  Fullerton  sets  up 

over  against  perceptual  space,  and  that  this  division  is  made  simply  to 

escape  absurdities  in  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  that  are  even  greater  than 

i  PHILOS.  REV.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  595  ff,  et  al. 
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the  supposed  difficulties  in  that  of  Kant.  In  the  second  place,  not 
only  does  the  Berkeleian  theory  not  admit  of  these  two  varieties  of 
space,  but  they  are  not  even  necessary  or  permissible  in  any  consistent 
theory. 

As  is  well  known,  Berkeley  held  that  extension  is  composed  of  a 
fixed  number  of  minima  visibilia  and  tangibilia  which  are  of  unvarying 
dimensions.1  Space  as  given  in  perception  is  a  construct  from  the 
materials  contributed  by  the  several  senses.2  Visual  space  is  nothing 
more  than  a  definite  number  of  puncta  visibilia  which,  through  shading 
and  color,  are  symbolic  of  tactual  space.  Theoretically  there  is  an 
absolutely  separate  space  for  each  of  the  senses,  but  they  are  all  per- 
ceptual spaces  with  exactly  the  same  qualities  of  finite  extension  and 
finite  divisibility.  As  sensible  qualities  they  are  all  alike  real.  The 
minima  perceptibilia  are  indivisible  because  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
reality  of  what  does  not  enter  into  perception.  "  For,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  extension  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certain  sensible  extension  is 
not  infinitely  divisible.  There  is  a  minimum  tangible  and  a  minimum 
visible  beyond  which  sense  cannot  perceive.  This  everyone's  experi- 
ence will  inform  him."  But  abstract  space,  Professor  Fullerton's 
'  real  space,'  he  affirms  over  and  over  again  is  a  mere  invention.  It 
is  absurd  to  maintain  an  abstract  extension  that  is  infinitely  divisible ; 
what  is  too  small  to  be  discerned  does  not  exist.  Abstract  extension 
is  nothing.3  Pure  space  is  a  negation.4  Abstract  space  is  a  phantom 
of  geometrical  philosophers ;  it  is  not  perceived  by  sense  nor  proved 
by  reason.5 

All  space  then,  according  to  Berkeley,  is  perceptual,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  mathematics  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  condi- 
tions afforded  by  such  an  extension  with  its  minima  puncta  sensibilia. 
Berkeley  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  some  of  the  applications  of  his 
theory  to  mathematics.  "  Particular  circles  may  be  squared,  for  the 
circumference  being  given,  a  diameter  may  be  found  betwixt  which  and 
the  true  there  is  no  difference  .  .  .  extension  being  a  perception,  and 
a  perception  not  perceived  is  a  contradiction.  In  vain  to  allege  the  dif- 
ference maybe  seen  by  magnifying  glasses,  for  in  that  case  there  is  ('tis 
true)  a  difference  perceived  but  not  between  the  same  ideas,  but  others 
much  greater,  entirely  different  therefrom. ' ' 6  Again,  * '  The  diagonal  of 

1  Commonplace  Book,  p.  471,  Fraser  ed.   Works. 

z  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  94  ;   Commonplace  Book,  p.  472. 

2  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  59. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  221. 
*Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  94. 
*  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  468. 
^Commonplace  Book,  p.  486. 
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a  square  is  commensurable  with  its  side,  they  both  containing  a  certain 
number  of  minima  visibilia. ' ' x  The  only  proof  for  equal  triangles  is 
that  they  contain  equal  numbers  of  these  visible  points.  Mathematical 
propositions  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  evidence,  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  evidence  of  perception.2 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  quotations  given  above  that  Berkeley 
would  have  been  far  from  admitting  the  existence  of  Professor 
Fullerton's  '  real  space '  made  up  of  spatial  elements  too  small  to  be 
perceived.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  quarrel  about  names,  but  it 
is  surely  misleading  to  call  the  doctrine  that  Professor  Fullerton  ex- 
pounds the  Berkeleian.  The  disparity  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as 
he  seems  to  think,  by  saying  that  the  Berkeleian  has  only  to  admit 
that  real  space  may  be  infinitely  divided,  and  the  Kantian,  that  real 
space  is  not  given  in  intuition.3  Unfortunately  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  Berkeleian  to  make  this  admission.  His  doctrine  is 
perfectly  consistent  if  we  grant  his  premises.  Reject  the  premises 
and  try  to  set  up  a  '  real  space  '  by  the  side  of  the  perceptual  one 
and  we  are  at  once  involved  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The  Berkeleian 
doctrine  is  of  course  unpalatable  to  any  one  with  mathematical  sensi- 
bilities, but  the  difficulties  are  not  avoided  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
mathematical,  space  for  their  accommodation.  Berkeley  realized 
this  and  so  kept  consistently  to  his  perceptual  space,  bravely  swallow- 
ing the  mathematical  pill,  however  bitter  it  might  be. 

The  other  suggestion,  namely,  that  the  Kantian  admit  that  real  space 
is  not  given  in  intuition,  is  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the  first 
proposition.  Kant,  as  well  as  Berkeley,  stands  for  only  a  single  space, 
whatever  difficulties  it  may  seem  to  involve.  It  remains  for  us  to  see 
whether  this  one  space  can  really  be  described  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  every-day  experience,  and  as  well  with  the  necessities  of  mathe- 
matical science. 

We  may  grant  a  mathematical  space  as  merely  an  abstractly  described 
perceptual  space,  but  not  one  so  materially  different  in  quality  as  to 
permit  within  itself  what  is  impossible  in  the  latter.     If  motion  along 
an  infinitely  divided  line  is  really  impossible,  perceptual  space  is  not 
freed  from  the  dilemma  by  our  maintaining  that  the  infinitely  little 
bits  of  line,  perfectly  admissible  in   mathematical   sf>ace,  are  here 
unperceived.     Such  an  argument  is  only  a  case  of  the  ostrich  annihi- 
lating its  enemy  by  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand,  or  of  the  pious  Brahmin, 
who  eased  his  soul  by  destroying  the  microscope  that  showed  him  that 
1  PHILOS.  REV.,  Vol.  X,  p.  487. 
*Ibid.,  p.  433- 
*Jbid.,  p.  385. 
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with  every  draught  of  water  he  destroyed  countless  numbers  of  living 
beings.  It  is  not  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the  moving  body 
does  not  pass  over  an  infinite  number  of  positions,  simply  because  these 
positions  are  not  separately  perceivable.  If  motion  in  mathematical 
space  is  impossible,  as  it  surely  is  on  Professor  Fullerton' s  hypothesis, 
it  must  be  impossible  in  perceptual  space,  whether  we  are  able  or  not 
to  count  the  infinite  number  of  the  stadia  that  lie  in  its  pathway.  We 
cannot  say  that  since  the  elements  of  a  series  are  too  minute  for  the 
sense  organs  to  distinguish  them,  they  therefore  do  not  exist,  or  may 
be  disregarded  in  the  actual  motions  of  the  world  of  intuition.  The 
intuition  may  be  too  gross  to  admit  of  accurate  description  in  mathe- 
matical terms,  but,  unless  we  accept  the  subjective  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
we  cannot  maintain  that  the  description  in  terms  of  immediate  intui- 
tion is  an  adequate  one. 

To  every  one  but  a  Berkeleian,  motion  has  an  element  of  otherness 
about  it,  that  forbids  his  regarding  its  description  in  perceptual  terms 
as  exhaustive.  Perceptual  motion  is  perhaps  a  passage  from  one  mini- 
mum sensibile  to  another ;  but,  from  the  mere  otherness  of  motion,  we 
are  sure  that  it  must  have  traversed  extensions  too  minute  to  be  per- 
ceived. In  other  words,  the  motion  of  perception  is  the  motion  of 
mathematical  space  described  more  grossly ;  and,  in  order  that  per- 
ceptual motion  may  exist  for  us  at  all,  it  must  first  have  traversed  the 
infinitely  little  bits  of  extension  which  Professor  Fullerton  admits 
constitute  mathematical  space. 

To  justify  his  conception  of  a  line  as  made  up  of  a  finite  number  of 
minima  sensibilia,  Professor  Fullerton  maintains  that  in  any  experience 
the  intuition  of  an  object  is  built  up  out  of  many  different  elements 
contributed  by  the  different  senses,  and  that  it  is  just  so  with  the 
intuition  of  a  line.1  Now  while  the  cases  are  not  at  all  analogous,  we 
may  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  in  so  far  as  it  means  that  the 
intuition  of  a  line  is  a  construct,  for  this  is  nothing  other  than  a  point 
of  Kant's  with  which  Professor  Fullerton  in  another  place  takes  issue, 
namely,  that  to  perceive  a  line  we  must  draw  it  in  imagination  part  by 
part.  It  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  to  insist  that  Kant 
meant  the  successive  addition  in  infinite  number  of  infinitely  little 
bits  of  line,  or* mathematical  points.  He  meant  to  say  in  absolutely 
generalized  form  that  the  process  of  perception  is  an  active  one,  and  in 
taking  this  position  he  offsets  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  stand- 
point he  had  set  forth  in  the  ^Esthetic. 

The  minima  sensibilia  of  the  Berkeleian  theory  are  of  course  unex- 

1  PHILOS.  REV.,  Vol.  X,  p.  385. 
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tended  to  perception.  How  then  can  they  combine  to  produce 
extension  ?  Professor  Fullerton  reasons  from  analogy  that  it  is  just  as 
one  line,  though  it  does  not  make  an  angle,  may  yet  do  so  if  it  is 
taken  with  another  line,  or  that  although  one  tree  does  not  make  a 
forest,  many  may  do  so.  These  analogies  are  utterly  fallacious. 
They  remind  us  of  Hume's  position  that  the  idea  of  extension  arises 
from  colored  and  tangible  objects  having  their  parts  disposed  in  a 
certain  fashion.  Hume  completely  begs  the  question  by  assuming  a 
space  in  which  to  arrange  his  colored  and  tangible  minimal  In  just 
the  same  fashion  two  lines  make  an  angle  by  virtue  of  relative  posi- 
tion, and  many  trees  make  a  forest,  and  many  colored  surfaces  a 
variegated  one,  if  we  grant  a  space  in  which  these  trees  and  colored 
surfaces  and  lines  may  be  disposed.  But  of  the  minima  sensibilia, 
their  only  attribute  is  non-extension,  and  no  adding  of  them  together 
will  produce  extension.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
minimum  sensibile  that  is  unextended.  Theoretically  it  may  exist, 
perhaps,  but  here  we  are  discussing  the  actual  elements  of  perception 
and  not  those  of  some  conceptual  situation. 

If  perceptual  space  is  made  up  of  minima  sensibilia,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  prove  why  we  see  a  line  as  a  continuum  instead  of  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  these  minima,  or,  as  he  himself  says,  why  we  are  not  clearly 
conscious  of  them  as  definite  elements.2  To  admit  that  they  are  not 
as  such  present  in  consciousness,  is  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  error  he 
attributes  to  Kant,  of  maintaining,  as  he  assumes,  that  we  have  an 
intuition  of  infinitely  divisible  space.3  Professor  Fullerton  shows  that 
Kant  had  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  outside  of  actual  presentation.  We  waive  the  question  as  to 
whether  Kant  is  fairly  interpreted.  The  point  is  that  Professor  Fullerton 
does  not  refrain  from  a  similar  assumption  in  his  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  minima.  If  his  argument  is  correct  he  is  surely  far  from 
any  true  Berkeleianism.  The  proof  of  the  Berkeleian  doctrine,  then, 
is  not  the  direct  reference  to  perception  that  Berkeley  himself  main- 
tained. Consciousness  merely  "seems  to  testify  that  any  finite  line 
is  composed  of  simple  parts. "  4  In  a  finite  line,  so  conceived,  there 
is  then  only  a  finite  number  of  possible  positions.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  assuming  them  infinite,  is  that  such  an  assumption  would,  in 
Professor  Fullerton' s  opinion,  flatly  contradict  the  well-attested  fact  of 

1  See  Hume's  Treatise  (ed.  Green  and  Grosse),  Vol.  I,  p.  194. 
2PHiLOS.  REV.,  Vol.  X,  p.  385. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  121. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  385. 
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the  motion  of  bodies  through  space.     We  shall  see  presently  whether 
this  is  really  the  case. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  discussion,  we  may  say  that  what  we 
are  actually  dealing  with  is  a  continuum.  It  is  not  made  up  of  parts 
at  all,  but  in  it  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  number  of  posi- 
tions. The  Berkeleian  assumption  is  that  space  is  not  continuous,  but 
is  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  parts.  The  Kantian  does  not  hold 
that  extension,  infinitely  divisible,  "  consists  in  infinitely  many  parts." 
' '  All  parts  are  contained  in  the  intuition  of  the  whole,  yet  the  whole 
division  is  not  contained  in  it,"  because  it  is  the  continuous  decom- 
position that  makes  the  series  real.1  This  is  equivalent  to  affirming 
that  space,  as  actually  presented,  is  continuous,  and  that  infinite  divisi- 
bility, instead  of  meaning  an  infinitely  discrete  space,  means  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possible  positions  in  space,  if  we  wish  to  look  for 
them. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  real  meaning  of  space,  infinitely  extended 
and  infinitely  divisible,  it  will  be  wise  to  clear  up  our  several  uses  of 
the  term  infinite.  It  may  mean  unending  extension  in  all  directions, 
or  unending  extension  in  only  one  direction  from  a  given  point,  or, 
lastly,  it  may  be  used  to  describe  the  number  of  positions  in  a  given 
finite  distance.  As  there  may  be  any  number  of  finite  lines  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  any  number  of  differently  sized 
infinities,  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms.  These  uses  of  the  term 
make  it  evident  that  it  is  purely  a  limiting  notion,  and  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  translation  into  perceptual  language. 

Infinite  in  the  first  sense,  to  the  ordinary  man,  is  a  descriptive  term 
referring  to  the  magnitude  of  the  external  world  of  time  and  space. 
To  one  who  seeks  to  define  the  idea  more  accurately,  it  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  fact  that  all  our  knowledge  of  things  falls  ultimately 
into  spatial  and  temporal  terms.  It  matters  little  whether  we  say  that 
space  and  time  are  necessary  forms  of  intuition ;  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  are  the  forms  of  our  present  perceptions.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  Kant  to  say  that  space  cannot  be  represented  as  non- 
existent, although  the  objects  in  space  can  be  so  disposed  of.  Kant 
raises  the  question  simply  to  show  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Professor  Fullerton  rightly  ridicules  Hamilton  and  others  for  suppos- 
ing they  have  proved  the  infinity  of  space  by  saying  that  we  cannot 
think  of  space  as  limited  by  boundaries  beyond  which  there  is  no 
space.  The  fallacy  in  such  reasoning  is,  of  course,  the  assumption  of 
space  as  existing  independently  of  a  perceptive  consciousness.  If  space 
^Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Muller's  Trans.,  Vol.  II,  p.  453. 
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is  thus  a  something  apart,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  it  is  infinite  be- 
cause we  cannot  think  of  it  as  bounded.  The  realist  apparently  con- 
ceives his  infinite  space  as  built  up  by  the  successive  adding,  without 
end,  of  part  after  part  to  his  present  patch  of  intuited  space.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  him,  therefore,  to  make  dogmatic  assertions 
about  what  may  or  may  not  be  true  after  indefinite  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  realistic  space.  His  present  inability  to  think  an 
end  to  the  process  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  there  is  none.  His 
space  is  an  independent  quasi -entity,  and  as  such  he  has  no  right  to 
make  sweeping  statements  about  it. 

With  Kant,  however,  the  case  is  different,  for  he  stands  on  different 
ground.  When  he  speaks  of  infinite  space  he  does  not  mean  what  the 
realist  does  by  the  same  expression,  although  Professor  Fullerton  appar- 
ently interprets  him  so.  Kant  does  not  foolishly  announce  that  we 
are  unable  to  think  of  a  bounded  space  in  the  midst  of  an  unextended. 
That  is  a  platitude.  Instead,  he  shows  us  that  all  our  world  of 
phenomena  is  spatial  and  temporal.  Everything  that  is  to  be  experi- 
enced by  us  as  an  object  must  be  spatially  determined ;  hence,  from 
Kant's  point  of  view,  to  represent  space  as  non-existent  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  If  space  is  a  form  of  intuition,  Kant  can  say  with 
absolute  certainty  that  it  is  infinite,  but  not,  of  course,  in  the  crude 
sense  of  the  realist.  Professor  Fullerton  maintains  that  the  intuition 
of  space  is  limited  to  the  intuition  of  the  object ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  an  intuition  of  infinite  space  from  the  patch  of  sensation 
with  which  we  start.  (Note  that  Kant  does  not  use  intuition, 
Anschauung,  in  this  connection  but  Vorstellung,  or  representation.) 
By  infinite  space  Professor  Fullerton  evidently  has  in  mind  a  very  big 
something  that,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  is  so  big  that  it  cannot 
be  grasped  in  a  single  intuition.  Kant,  however,  may  mean  by  infinite, 
something  very  different  from  this,  and  hence  may  well  be  untouched 
by  his  ridicule.1  What  Kant  actually  says  is:  Der  Raum  wird  als 
eine  unendliche  gegebene  Grosse  vorgestellt.  Professor  Fullerton  takes 
him  to  mean  that  "we  are  intuitively  conscious  of  every  part  of  space 
as  we  are  conscious  of  the  bit  of  space  within  the  limits  of  this  patch 
of  sensation."  2  To  urge  this  objection  against  Kant's  Vorstellung  of 
the  infinite,  is  not  merely  to  quibble  on  Vorstellung,  but,  worse  than 
that,  it  shows  a  total  misapprehension  of  what  that  philosopher  meant  by 
infinite.  If  he  had  meant  it  in  the  old  realistic  sense,  we  should  not 
hesitate  long  over  the  question  of  rejecting  his  doctrine.  We  have  a 
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representation  of  only  so  much  of  this  realistic  space  as  is  given  in  our 
present  tactual  and  visual  fields.  Now,  when  the  merest  patch  of  space 
around  the  corner  is  evidently  not  in  our  immediate  experience,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Kant  should  have  made  the  glaring  blunder  of 
maintaining  that  infinite  space,  in  this  sense,  is  a  Vorstellung. 

After  interpreting  Kant  as  though  he  were  a  realist,  Professor  Ful- 
lerton  tries  to  mitigate  the  absurdities  in  which  he  imagines  the  former 
is  involved  by  the  suggestion  that  Kant's  intuition  (really  Vorstellung), 
of  infinite  space  is  not  intuition  in  the  sense  of  perception,  but  in  the 
other  English  sense,  that  is,  a  sort  of  feeling  for  a  thing  that  goes 
without  definite  proof.  Here  there  is  surely  a  confusion.  First, 
intuition  (Anschauung)  is  substituted  for  representation  (  Vorstellung}, 
and  then  the  denouement  is  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machina 
of  linguistic  subtlety,  whereby  an  English  idiomatic  meaning  is  read 
back  into  the  German  Anschauung. 

It  may  be  noted  also,  in  passing,  that  Kant  maintains  that  space  is 
a  necessary  form  of  owe  perception  of  the  world  of  objects,  not  a  neces- 
sary form  of  thought,  as  Professor  Fullerton  over  and  over  again  repre- 
sents. Thus  he  gives  us  the  ingenious  quibble  on  page  118  as  a  point 
in  his  argument  against  Kant.  He  says,  in  substance,  that  Kant  re- 
gards space  as  a  necessary  form  of  thought ;  but  space  as  a  mere  form  of 
thought,  as  well  as  its  content,  can  be  thought  away.  Hence  space  is 
not  a  necessary  form  of  thought  at  all.  But  space,  with  Kant,  is  a 
form  of  the  intuition,  or  perception,  and,  as  such,  he  tells  us  we  can 
never  represent  to  ourselves  its  non-existence.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  intuit  the  end  of  intuition,  or  to  perceive  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  the  imperceptible.  To  be  able  to  do  so  would  be  to  make 
the  imperceptible  in  a  sense  perceptible,  that  is,  spatial.  We  cannot 
destroy  the  conditions  of  sensibility  without  destroying  sensibility  itself. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  what  Kant  really  meant  by  his 
statement  that  space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity. 
Evidently  he  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  his  general  point  of  view. 
We  have  anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  beginning  of  the 
answer.  The  representation  of  infinite  space  is  not  the  representation 
of  an  infinite  series  of  finite  spaces,  as  Kant  might  have  meant  if  he 
had  been  a  realist.  It  is  a  presupposition  of  the  present  experience 
and  is  involved  in  it.  If  space  is  a  necessary  form  of  sensibility,  the 
presentation  of  an  object  contains  within  itself  a  significance  beyond 
the  mere  intuition.  An  intuition  is  an  act  in  an  entirely  closed 
system,  and  its  present  meaning  is  not  felt  to  be  adequately  expressed 
unless  this  fact  is  recognized.  When  the  common-sense  man  claims 
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that  he  can  imagine  endless  extension,  because  he  can  image  this 
present  object  and  then  another  and  another,  does  he  really  mean  any- 
thing other  than  what  we  have  stated  above  ?  He  feels  his  present  in- 
tuition in  a  certain  relation  or  setting.  This  relation  is  a  part  of  the 
given  intuition  ;  each  succeeding  intuition  shares  in  the  same  relation. 
The  representation  (  Vorstellung)  of  the  absolute  and  all-inclusive  sig- 
nificance of  the  space  world  is  thus  present  implicitly  in  every  per- 
ception. Every  recognition  of  this  or  that  object  in  space  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  system  of  relations  in  which  it  is  set.  The  representation 
of  infinite  space  is  thus  a  part  of  every  analyzed  spatial  presentation. 
To  understand  the  full  significance  of  this,  we  must  inquire  more  care- 
fully into  what  Kant  meant  by  infinite.  To  apply  this  term  to  our 
space  world  is  only  another  way  of  asserting  that  it  is  our  only  world. 
It  js  just  because  of  its  absolute  uniqueness  that  it  can  be  described  in 
no  other  way  than  as  infinite.  We  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  an 
end  to  the  possibility  of  positions  within  it.  Infinity  is  then  simply 
the  quantitative  way  of  saying  that  our  world  is  a  continuous  one,  a 
closed  system.  When  Kant  says  space  is  infinite,  he  really  says  nothing 
about  an  endless  series  of  extensions,  quasi -independent  of  conscious- 
ness. He  simply  states  the  significance  of  the  elements  of  the  series 
in  order  for  them  to  be  elements  at  all ;  just  as  when  we  say  two 
parallel  lines  meet  at  infinity,  we  think  of  the  term  as  significant  of 
the  relation  of  finite  elements  of  the  lines  and  not  of  their  length. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  Professor  Fullerton's  use  of  infinite,  but  it  is 
evidently  what  Kant  meant  when  he  used  the  term. 

Summarized  briefly,  the  above  discussion  comes  to  this  :  Kant  meant 
by  space  ftisform,  or  law  of  intuiting  as  well  as  the  product,  or  intuited 
space.1  It  is  the  presence  of  the  former  element  in  every  space  per- 
ception which  Kant  has  in  mind  when  he  says  that  space  is  represented 
as  an  infinite  given  quantity.  We  grant  the  right  to  question  whether 
he  is  justified  in  his  use  of  the  term  representation  in  these  cases,  but 
we  demand  that  what  he  does  say  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
general  standpoint,  and  not  as  though  they  were  the  expressions  of  a 
realist. 

That  infinite  is  thus  really  a  limiting  notion,  a  term  expressing  our 
relation  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  hence  a  term  that  cannot  be 
used  in  the  old  realistic  sense  as  characteristic  of  the  world  as  an 
existence  apart  from  consciousness,  Kant  shows  conclusively  in  the 
first  and  second  Antinomies.  Infinity  is  not  a  term  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  space  as  a  thing  in  itself;  of  such  a  space  nothing  can  be 
1  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  2d  ed.,  p.  160. 
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said.  If  we  try  to  characterize  it,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
having  two  mutually  contradictory  propositions  on  our  hands,  each 
apparently  equally  capable  of  proof.  It  is  because  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  unconsciously  assumes  a  realistic  space,  that  he  sees  in  the  Anti- 
nomies only  hopeless  confusion  for  all  advocates  of  the  infinity  and 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension. 

So  much  for  Kant's  conception  of  infinite  as  applied  to  the  extent 
of  space.  But  what  of  infinite  divisibility  ?  This  brings  us  to  the 
other  meaning  of  the  term  that  we  set  out  to  examine. 

Does  motion  from  one  point  to  another  mean  that  an  infinite  series 
of  positions  must  be  traversed,  however  small  the  separating  finite  dis- 
tance ?  Exactly  so,  for  as  stated  above,  an  infinite  series  of  positions 
between  two  points  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  continuum  between  the 
points.  It  is  a  contradiction  in..terms  to  deny  the  possibility  of  mo- 
tion in  a  continuum,  on  the  ground  that  the  series  of  positions  to  be 
passed  over  is  infinite.  Such  a  statement  assumes  that  what  is  with- 
out limit  must  be  brought  under  the  category  of  limits,  if  motion  is  to 
be  possible,  and,  since  the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis  is  impossible, 
motion  is  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Upon  the  limiting 
category  of  infinite  is  imposed  the  perceptual  category  of  number ; 
and  because  they  are  found  to  be  incompatible  we  deny  that  the  space 
of  perception  is  capable  of  infinite  division.  The  conception  of  in- 
finite that  we  seem  to  have  in  mind  is  again  that  of  a  very  big  series 
of  numbers,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  merely  a  term  by  which  one  con- 
tinuum can,  without  reference  to  any  other,  larger  or  smaller,  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  quantity ;  that  is,  a  continuum  can  thus,  in 
and  of  itself,  be  described  as  an  aggregate. 

To  assert,  however,  that  when  a  continuum  is  traversed  the  ele- 
ments of  an  infinite  series  must  be  numbered,  is  nothing  else  than  ap- 
plying finite  concepts  to  what  is  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  finite.  Suppose  the  unending  process  of  enumeration  does  take 
place  ;  if  it  does,  it  will  by  hypothesis  require  an  endless  time.  But, 
in  assuming  such  a  process,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  a  space  at  all  but  are  trying  to  combine  in  an  ideal  per- 
ceptual experience  two  mutually  irreconcilable  categories,  namely,  that 
of  numeration,  and  hence  of  limitation,  with  that  of  infinity  or  the 
unlimited. 

Motion  for  any  assignable  distance  passes  over  an  infinite  number 
of  intermediate  positions,  but  it  does  it  in  a  finite  time.  It  is  per- 
fectly legitimate,  as  against  Professor  Fullerton,  to  say  that  the  moving 
body  has  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  little  bits  of  time  with  which 
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to  make  its  paradoxical  journey.  But  this  means  nothing  more  than 
that  there  are  given  coincidentally  three  continua,  the  finite  line,  a 
finite  time,  and  a  finite  motion  as  the  content  of  the  time.  These 
three  continua,  expressed  quantitatively,  may  be  said  to  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  but,  as  we  have  said  repeatedly, 
this  means  nothing  other  than  that  these  so-called  aggregates  are  con- 
tinua. It  is  absurd,  then,  and  just  here  is  the  solution  of  Zeno's 
puzzle,  to  insist  that  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  little  bits  of  line 
must  be  traversed  in  an  infinite  number  of  finite  bits  of  time.  This 
clearly  would  be  an  endless  process.  If  Clifford  and  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  had  used  the  same  intellectual  shorthand  for  both  the  time  and 
space  series,  the  paradox  of  the  moving  point  would  never  have 
troubled  them. 

If  we  conceive  a  continuum  as  an  aggregate  of  infinitely  minute  ele- 
ments, it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  inquire  what  lies  between  these  ele- 
ments ;  and  yet  this  is  what  the  theorists  of  Clifford's  type  tacitly 
assume  must  be  done.  By  hypothesis  the  term  infinite  is  a  limiting 
one,  the  limit  toward  which  an  aggregate  may  proceed ;  but  when  it 
has  arrived  at  the  limit,  it  ceases  to  be  an  aggregate  and  becomes  a 
continuum,  hence  the  idea  of  a  '  between  '  is  excluded.  When  we  speak 
of  these  infinitesimal  elements  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  permit  of  translation  into  perceptual  terms.  They  are 
symbolic  of  the  limits  to  which  finite  experience  can  be  carried  back. 
Any  finite  distance,  though  indefinitely  small,  may  be  ideally  per- 
ceived, but  when  the  limit,  infinity,  is  reached  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  imagery.  Hence  the  question  as  to  how  an  infinite 
number  of  these  infinitesimals  can  make  a  finite  line  is  totally  irrel- 
evant. To  ask  the  question  means  that  we  are  trying  to  image  the 
limit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  continuum  as  discrete.  Those  who  assert 
that  motion  over  an  infinitely  divided  line  is  impossible  in  a  finite 
time  seem  to  think  of  the  line  as  composed  of  mathematical  points 
separated  by  finite  distances,  thus  assuming  a  space  back  of,  and  as  a 
setting  for,  the  space  is  question.  The  paradox  of  Zeno,  then,  arises 
out  of  the  assumption  that  an  infinitely  divided  line  is  discrete.  The 
arguments  of  Zeno,  in  fact,  if  correctly  interpreted  actually  reenforce 
our  theory.  Tannery  l  shows  almost  conclusively  that  Zeno's  criti- 
cisms were  directed  against  the  small  discrete  elements  of  the  Pythag- 
oreans and  not  against  the  popular  ideas  of  motion.  His  arguments 
showed  the  absurdity  of  the  Pythagorean  hypotheses,  which,  if  carried 
out  consistently,  would  result  in  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  motion. 
1  Pour  r histoire  de  la  science  hellene,  Chap.  X,  pp.  248  ff. 
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Instead,  then,  of  Zeno  forcing  us  to  such  a  doctrine  as  Berkeley's,  he 
offers  us  the  best  of  reasons  for  avoiding  it. 

We  may  in  conclusion  devote  a  few  words  to  Professor  Fullerton's 
revolving  disk.1  He  argues  that  if  a  point  can  traverse  an  infinite 
series  of  points  in  one  second,  then  also  the  speed  of  a  revolving  disk 
may  be  increased  by  geometrical  progression  until  at  the  end  of  one 
second  its  rate  of  rotation  will  be  infinitely  great.  In  brief,  we  may 
say  that  the  moving  point  and  the  revolving  disk  involve  two  totally 
different  problems.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  a  diminishing  series  of 
spaces,  in  the  latter,  an  increasing  series  of  velocities.  In  the  second 
case,  also,  it  is  assumed  that  an  infinite  number  of  finite  lengths,  viz., 
the  circumference  of  the  disk  multiplied  by  infinity,  is  traversed  in 
one  second.  We  agree  with  Professor  Fullerton  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  infinite  series  of  finite  distances  can  be  covered  in  a 
finite  time  ;  but  this  is  not  the  problem  presented  by  the  point  moving 
along  the  finite  line.  Here  we  have  a  series  of  infinitely  little  spaces 
covered  in  a  finite  time,  in  one  second  by  the  example,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  because  they  are  infinitely  little  and  hence  no  spaces 
at  all.  If  Professor  Fullerton  had  made  the  size  of  his  disk  diminish 
to  a  point  in  one  second,  at  the  same  time  that  its  velocity  was  increas- 
ing to  infinity,  the  paradox  would  have  vanished  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  the  two  cases  would  have  been  parallel. 

IRVING  KING. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

.  REV.,  Vol.  X,  p.  235. 


REVIEWS    OF   BOOKS. 

The  Field  of  Ethics.  [Being  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures 
for  1899.]  By  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER.  Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Company,  1901. — pp.  vii,  213. 
The  test  of  the  worth  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  if  it  is  not  merely 
a  conventional  text-book,  is  identical  with  the  test  of  a  good  teacher. 
He  is  a  poor  teacher  who  merely  informs,  or  compels  belief  in  his  own 
doctrines  and  preferences.  He  is  a  good  teacher  who  stimulates  the 
mind  and  thus  compels  disagreement  with  his  own  tenets  and  points 
of  view.  So  it  is,  more  especially,  with  a  good  philosophical  book  : 
it  is  worth  nothing  if  it  does  not  stimulate  rather  than  inform,  sug- 
gest criticisms  of  itself  rather  than  compel  agreement  with  its  con- 
tents. The  book  under  review — where  indeed  the  author  himself 
least  expects  it  and  consciously  does  not  hope  it  may  be  so — is  in 
respect  of  teaching  power  an  excellent  and  wholesome  essay  in  phi- 
losophy. 

The  contents  of  Professor  Palmer's  work,  The  Field  of  Ethics, 
originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  '  lectures '  under  the  Noble 
Foundation — which,  created  through  sympathy  with  the  preaching  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  as  the  Founder's  note  (prefacing  the  volume)  informs 
us,  provides  for  the  exploiting  of  philosophy,  natural  science,  and 
pure  literature,  in  "the  highest  interests  of  humanity,"  or,  as  the 
Founder's  note  means,  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Professor  Palmer 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  lecturer  under  the  Foundation  ;  and  he, 
for  his  part,  purposes  "  to  offer  an  introduction  to  ethics  of  a  some- 
what novel  kind. ' '  That  is  to  say  :  he  presents,  without  being  tech- 
nically metaphysical,  a  properly  '  philosophical '  introduction — or 
what  the  older  philosophers  would  call  a  propaedeutic  or  prolegome- 
non— to  ethics.  He  does  not,  as  do  the  conventional  text-books, 
on  ethics,  or  the  ordinary  histories  of  ethics,  "sketch  in  outline 
the  principal  doctrines  of  moral  science";  or  "analyze  the  working; 
of  the  will  and  its  relation  to  perception  and  the  cognitive  process  ";, 
or  "explore  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiments  ";  or  "attempt  to 
determine  the  ultimate  aim  by  which,  however  remotely,  conduct  is 
directed."  Rather,  he  tries  "to  fix  the  place  of  ethics  in  a  rational 
scheme  of  the  universe  " — and,  to  be  sure,  philosophy  is  but  the  mak- 
ing of  a  scheme  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  abstract  formulas  (if  not 
in  terms  of  "an  unearthly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories").  In  de- 
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tail,  Professor  Palmer  aims  to  mark  off  ''the  field  of  ethics  by  means 
of  a  series  of  graded  contrasts,"  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  descrip- 
tive sciences  in  general,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  such  norma- 
tive sciences,  in  particular,  as  law,  aesthetics,  and  religion.  Con- 
sistently, as  he  feels,  with  the  aims  of  the  founder  of  the  Noble 
Lectures,  Professor  Palmer  gives  a  good  third  of  his  book  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  '  affinities '  of  the  field  of  ethics  with  that  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  its  '  divergencies  '  from  religion. 

In  passing  to  criticism  and  appreciation  of  the  book  under  review, 
we  remark  that  Professor  Palmer's  skill  in  restating  recognized  dis- 
tinctions and  in  illustrating  them — always  indeed  as  nicely  and  as  in- 
timately as  Aristotle  himself — causes  him  to  lose  sight  of  his  real  theme, 
which  is,  strictly,  the  '  field  '  of  ethics  as  a  science,  and  to  mix  up 
considerations  of  field  with  considerations  of  method,  both  in  science 
and  in  practice.  The  field  of  ethics,  so  our  author  tells  us,  lies  within 
the  field  of  the  <  philosophical '  sciences.  These  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  while  the  '  physical '  sciences  deal  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  unconscious  world.  This  is  strictly  a  deter- 
mining of  different  fields.  Professor  Palmer  should  have  concerned 
himself  with  an  elaborate  description  of  the  province  of  ethics  as  a 
science,  within  the  larger  province  of  the  philosophical  sciences.  A 
description  of  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  "  Ethics  is  the  science  of 
conduct  and  character"  were,  in  the  light  of  his  ostensible  theme, 
his  proper  business,  and  the  precise  determination  of  the  field  of  ethics. 
Instead,  however,  of  doing  this,  Professor  Palmer  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  about  the  method  of  ethics  and  of  the  other  sciences  than  about 
their  respective  fields :  and,  unfortunately,  clings  to  the  familiar  dis- 
tinction between  the  sciences  as  being  (in  method)  descriptive  and 
normative,  though  stating  the  matter  over  again  adroitly,  and  nicely 
illustrating  it.  But  Professor  Palmer  may  have  meant  to  indicate  by 
these  terms  the  fields — or  data — of  the  physical  and  the  philosophical 
sciences.  On  reflection  we  discover  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to 
view  physics  (in  the  large  sense)  as  the  science  of  descriptions,  and 
ethics  as  one  of  the  sciences  of  norms.  All  sciences  must  be  descrip- 
tive :  the  word  '  descriptive  '  applies  to  method  in  science,  the  word 
'  normative '  applies  to  field  in  science,  or  to  the  exercising  of  the 
moral  faculty  in  practice.  We  are  sure  that  Professor  Palmer,  as  did 
Plato  before  him,  in  exploiting  again  this  familiar  distinction,  is  con- 
founding the  exercising  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  with  the 
science  of  ethics,  which  is  the  description  of  the  content  and  origin 
of  moral  judgments.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  understand  how  our  author 
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can  submit  that  physics,  as  a  science,  concerns  itself  with  simply  ob- 
serving and  describing,  in  our  author's  coinage,  {t sequential  causation," 
and  ethics,  with  observing  and  evaluating  ideals  or  "anti -sequential 
causation."  If  ideals  differ  in  nature,  origin,  and  relations,  from 
things,  ethics  has  no  other  business  than  to  describe  these  differences. 
Will  Professor  Palmer  say  that  formal  logic,  as  one  of  the  so-called 
normative  sciences,  is  anything  else  than  a  description  of  the  meaning 
of  thinking  a  principle  ?  Will  he  not  agree  that  the  syllogism  is  a  de- 
vice for  a  short-hand  description  of  what  one  does  when  one  thinks, 
either  correctly  or  incorrectly,  that  if  one  explicitly  thinks  A,  the 
syllogism  informs  one  that  one  has  implicitly  thought  a  ?  As  logic  is 
the  scientific  description,  not  evaluation,  of  the  ideal  involved  in 
human  thinking,  so  ethics  is  the  scientific  description  of  the  ideal 
involved  in  human  character  and  conduct. 

We  may  have,  perhaps,  unjustly  made  a  confusion  of  language  ap- 
pear a  real  confusion  of  thought.  We  have,  however,  pushed  our 
criticism,  first,  because  we  observe  that  usually  the  distinction  between 
the  sciences  as  descriptive  and  normative  (or  prescriptive)  is  really  a 
contrast  of  method  with  field,  secondly,  because  it  is  time  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  sciences  was  made  one  of  contrast  between  the  field 
of  conscious  and  of  unconscious  phenomena,  with  strict  identity  in 
method,  and  thirdly,  because  Professor  Palmer's  book  is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful prolegomenon  to  ethics,  and  so  marked  by  luminosity  of  thought, 
lucidity  of  statement,  and  ease  in  style  as  to  be  vulnerable  only,  per- 
haps, in,  as  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  field  with  the  method  of 
the  sciences,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which  provide  the 
data  of  the  philosophical  sciences.  This,  however,  by  furnishing  forth 
much  more  in  the  way  of  analyses  and  descriptions,  and  many  very 
intimate  illustrations  of  his  meanings,  makes  the  book  all  the  more 
valuable,  interesting,  and  readable. 

The  Field  of  Ethics,  appears  as  the  work  of  one  who  has  long 
thought  deeply  about  ethical  phenomena,  and  who  draws  largely  upon 
his  own  experiences  for  the  data  of  his  interpretations.  It  is  what  we 
should  call  an  intimate  book.  For,  first,  it  is  plainly  self-revealing  by 
way  of  a  number  of  records  of  personal  moral  experience.  There  are 
others  like  the  following,  for  example:  "A  power  expulsive  of  evil 
resides  in  ...  beauty,  and  sweeps  us  away  from  that  preoccupation  with 
self  which  is  the  roof  of  vileness.  The  beautiful  object  lends  us  its 
dignity.  .  .  .  Many  times  have  I  been  saved  from  wrong-doing  through 
the  thought  of  its  unseemliness."  Secondly,  it  is  an  intimate  book 
in  the  sense  of  causing  us  to  see  the  truth  through  a  man,  not  by  in- 
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tellectual  abstraction.  We  cannot  read  it  and  merely  think  abstractly  ; 
we  catch  ourselves,  as  we  read,  actually  introspecting.  While  its 
intimacy  is  illuminating,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  valuable  as  one  which, 
without  being  technically  metaphysical,  is  a  philosophical  prolegom- 
enon to  ethics.  That  is  to  say  :  it  is  a  work  to  be  read  and  used  after 
one  has  finished  with  the  traditional  presentation  of  ethics  in  our  con- 
ventional text-books,  and  implies  in  its  appreciation  a  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  moral  experience.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  novice  in  ethical 
study,  but  for  the  professor  of  ethical  wisdom.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever, it  moves  over  the  field  of  ethics  very  much  as  did  Aristotle  in 
his  (reputed)  treatise — familiarly,  concretely,  and  with  simplicity  and 
ease  of  style.  As  a  prolegomenon  it  is  valuable  and  timely ;  first, 
because,  by  treating  in  its  scheme  provinces  which  are  generally  treated 
separately,  it  is  an  interesting  method  of  ethical  science  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  treatment  itself  is  intimate,  concrete,  and  suggestive. 

Had  we  space  enough  we  could  illustrate  our  criticism  and  appre- 
ciation. We  conclude,  however,  by  using  the  occasion  of  our  thoughts 
about  what  seems  to  us  the  two  strongest  chapters  in  the  book,  namely, 
"  Ethics  and  Aesthetics,"  and  "  Ethics  and  Religion,"  as  a  text  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  including  in  our  treatises  on  ethical  theory  less 
of  empirical  psychology  as  such,  and  more  of  what  I  may  call  the 
aesthetic  and  metaphysical  implications  of  morality.  As  Professor 
Palmer  remarks,  "it  is  from  aesthetics  that  ethics  borrows  its  idea  of 
organic  wholeness,"  and  "  it  is  only  beauty  that  can  reconcile  us  to 
law."  But  more  than  this, — and  we  think  Professor  Palmer  misses 
this  point, — in  the  last  analysis  all  moral  attitudes  are  aesthetic, — 
immediate,  and  categorical.  And  still  further,  it  is  not  true  that 
aesthetics  considers  only  a  dead  repose,  absolute  completion,  named 
perfection.  If  we  conceive  of  God  as  the  perfect  and  absolute  being, 
we  can  still  define  his  character  in  terms  of  aesthetics,  for  his  perfection 
is  one  of  active  self-unification,  ever  going  on,  and  ever  complete. 
The  finite  will  is  both  restless  and  unable  to  complete  its  world  ;  but 
that  which  constitutes  its  life  is  an  aesthetic  ideal,  complete  organiza- 
tion. The  infinite  will  is  itself  the  constitution  of  real  completeness, 
without  death  of  activity.  And  thus  it  appears  that  religion^  which 
affirms  concretely  the  worth  of  the  dfioiutat^  ra>  #e<5,  does  not  recom- 
mend (  rest, '  or  '  absorption  '  into  God,  but  '  union  '  in  thought  and 
will  with  the  Absolute.  In  the  last  analysis,  ethics  is  the  science  of 
the  absolute  ideal,  which  as  embodied  in  the  perfect,  holy  life  of  the 
deity  is  at  once  aesthetic  and  religious. 

We  recommend  Professor  Palmer's  book,  even  though  as  we  think 
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it  is  at  fault  in  its  three  strongest  chapters.  It  is  luminous  throughout, 
and  thoroughly  readable.  It  is,  as  we  said,  valuable  and  timely,  because 
it  is  itself  an  interesting  method  of  ethical  science,  and  because  it 
is  immensely  stimulating. 

J.  D.  LOGAN. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Studies  in  Auditory  and  Visual  Space  Perception.     By  ARTHUR 

HENRY  PIERCE.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. ,  New  York,  London 

and  Bombay,  1901. — pp.  vii,  361.      $2.00,  net. 

This  book  consists  o'f  two  parts,  entitled  respectively,  "  The  Local- 
ization of  Sound,"  and  "  Studies  in  Visual  Space  Perception."  The 
first  part  is  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  auditory 
perception  of  space.  Earlier  investigations  are  reviewed,  original 
experiments  are  reported,  and  a  final  theoretical  interpretation  of  all 
the  available  facts  is  undertaken.  The  second  part  is,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  less  systematic  treatment  of  certain  special  phases  of  visual 
perception.  Various  geometrical  illusions  are  experimentally  exam- 
ined ;  no  general  theory,  however,  is  presented. 

The  book  is  the  first  regular  publication  in  compliance  with  the 
requirement  made  of  each  Kellogg  University  Fellow  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. A  number  of  the  papers  which  are  here  reproduced  in  enlarged 
form  appeared  originally  in  the  Psychological  Review  and  in  Science. 
The  appearance  of  the  book  now  makes  it  possible  to  see  in  its  en- 
tirety the  net  output  of  the  generous  period  of  study  provided  by  the 
fellowship  at  Amherst.  This  net  output  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
psychology.  Especially  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  a 
group  of  complex  and  difficult  problems,  is  valuable  as  a  thorough- 
going treatment  of  a  subject  nowhere  else  discussed  with  such  fullness, 
either  in  our  own  or  in  any  foreign  scientific  literature. 

The  author's  general  conclusion  on  the  conditions  of  auditory  local- 
ization may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  It  is  not  merely  the 
ratio  between  intensities  of  sensations  received  in  the  two  ears  which 
determines  auditory  localization.  The  difference  in  intensities  is  of 
importance,  but  equal  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  "that  [qualita- 
tive] characteristic  which  the  sound  possesses  in  consequence  of  modifi- 
cations wrought  by  the  influence  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  head 
and  pinna"  (p.  149).  Movement  factors  which  have  sometimes  been 
included  as  immediate  elements  in  auditory  localization  are  rejected. 
It  is  denied  that  movements  toward  auditory  objects  are  reflex.  Such 
movements  are  cultivated  as  localization  becomes  more  and  more 
highly  developed.  Movement  thus  aids  in  the  arrangement  and 
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definition  of  particular  positions  within  auditory  space,  but  the  audi- 
tory space  in  its  original  and  essential  character  is  independent  of 
movement  factors. 

These  conclusions  our  author  holds  to  be  nativistic  in  their  tenden- 
cies, and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  tendency  in  its  fullest 
degree.  Thus,  he  writes  on  page  187  :  "  Accordingly  we  shall  assume 
that  auditory  impressions  originally  possess  positional  characteristics, 
or  that  they  are  natively  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  externality  .  .  . 
On  this  basis  our  problem  is  to  show  how  from  a  condition  of  general, 
indefinite  externality,  sounds  come  to  possess  more  or  less  definite  and 
well-ordered  localizations  in  a  spatial  system." 

The  nativistic  conclusion  is,  furthermore,  vigorously  supported  on 
grounds  other  than  the  mere  tendency  of  the  general  conclusions. 
Professor  Pierce  has  one  line  of  argument  which  he  pushes  to  the  front 
as  of  conclusive  significance.  Briefly  stated  it  is  as  follows  :  Auditory 
space  is,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  in  intracranial  localizations,  quite 
independent  of  visual,  tactual,  and  motor  complications.  A  sound 
produced  by  two  telephones  which  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  ears, 
is  localized  inside  the  head.  The  space  inside  the  head  cannot  be 
assumed  to  have  any  direct  sensory  relation  with  vision,  or  touch,  or 
movement.  Since,  however,  this  intracranial  localization  is  just  as 
direct  and  typical  as  any  form  of  auditory  localization,  it  follows  that 
auditory  space  in  general  must  be,  in  its  essential  nature,  independent 
of  touch,  vision,  and  movement.  The  whole  question  thus  solves  itself 
through  the  discovery  of  this  sphere  of  pure  auditory  space. 

This  argument  has  a  kind  of  conclusive  ring  about  it  which  one 
would  gladly  allow  to  convince  him,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties 
which  arise  when  he  tries  to  get  back  from  this  separate  and  unique 
auditory  space  to  the  real  space  of  experience.  Space  as  we  experience 
it  in  adult  life  is  neither  visual,  tactual,  nor  auditory.  It  is  a  form  of 
all  experience.  Indeed,  it  is  only  through  their  common  arrangement 
in  this  common  form  which  is  not  identical  with  any  sensory  factor, 
that  disparate  sensory  qualities  come  to  be  recognized  as  related.  If 
one  assumes  the  spatial  relation  between  auditory  impressions  and 
visual  impressions  as  the  necessary  and  important  fact  in  ordinary  ex- 
periences, and  then  emphasizes  the  absolute  separation  between  the 
two  kinds  of  impressions  as  the  fundamental  fact  in  determining  his 
definition  of  the  original  spatial  quale,  obviously  he  has  yet  to  show 
the  relation  between  his  defined  space  and  ordinary,  experienced 
space. 

Professor  Pierce  gives  some  outline  of  the  method  that  he  would 
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follow  in  extricating  himself  from  this  difficulty.  It  is  practical  life, 
he  says,  with  its  necessities  of  reaction,  which  impels  us  to  render 
more  and  more  definite  the  vague  localizations  of  the  original  auditory 
space.  Thus  movement  and  auditory  space  get  related.  But  auditory 
space  is  not  as  helpful  in  working  out  our  practical  adaptations  as  is 
visual  space,  so  the  forms  of  reaction  which  we  most  commonly  culti- 
vate in  connection  with  auditory  localizations  are  such  as  will  bring 
the  eyes  into  line  with  the  objects  heard.  Auditory  localization  thus 
passes  through  movement  into  visual  localization.  Auditory  space  is 
not  dependent,  it  is  merely  inferior  in  its  degree  of  development. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  in  criticising  such  a  theory  is  that  it  has  so 
many  different  stages  of  experience  to  which  it  can  apply  its  term 
space.  Is  space  the  organized  externality  of  ordinary  life?  No,  it  is 
something  more  primitive,  answers  the  nativist.  And,  if  you  ask  what 
that  more  primitive  experience  is,  he  tells  you  that  it  is  something  which 
never  continues  in  its  original  form,  but  gets  itself  related  to  some  form 
of  action  or  some  more  complete  form  of  perception.  Again,  if  we 
consider  the  matter  closely,  a  related  question  arises  as  to  whether  there 
is  not  ground  for  the  assertion  that  intracranial  space  is  after  all  in 
its  developed  form  quite  as  closely  related  to  vision  as  any  other  case 
of  auditory  localization.  Can  one  localize  inside  the  head  without 
having  the  usual  visual  and  tactual  world  as  a  general  setting  for  the 
localization  ?  If  we  try  to  shut  out  this  larger  world,  are  we  not  com- 
mitting in  another  form  the  fallacy  of  using  the  term  space  for  different 
ranges  of  perception  ?  Is  not,  in  fine,  adult  space  always  the  whole 
space  of  experience  ?  What  does  it  mean  to  have  discovered  a  limited 
area  within  the  head  that  falls  out  of  the  general  scheme  of  things  and 
is  not  either  in  its  development  or  in  its  present  relations  complicated 
with  tactual  or  visual  factors  ?  To  the  present  reviewer,  the  attempt  to 
isolate  intracranial  space  and  mark  it  off  as  unique  involves  the  author 
in  innumerable  difficulties  which  are  too  lightly  overlooked. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Pierce' s  book  contains  many  discus- 
sions which  are  of  interest  to  those  who  have  taken  up  the  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  geometrical  illusions.  His  explanation  of  Miinsterberg's 
checker-board  illusion  is  that  the  deflection  of  the  line  is  due  to  irra- 
diation. The  illusory  movements  which  appear  when  one  moves  the 
point  of  fixation  across  a  Zollner  figure  are  explained  by  successions  of 
images  analogous  to  those  which  would  arise  if  one  were  looking  at  a 
rotating  screw.  The  Poggendorff  illusion  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
among  which  the  false  estimation  of  the  angles  seems  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  and  the  overestimation  of  the  distance  between  the 
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points  of  interruption  in  the  oblique  line  seems  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. There  are  also  discussions  and  descriptions  of  less  common 
illusions. 

In  reaching  his  conclusions,  and  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  Pro- 
fessor Pierce  has  not  infrequently  found  it  necessary  to  reject  both  the 
observations  and  inferences  of  earlier  investigators.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  some  of  the  re- 
jected conclusions.  In  doing  this  I  shall  ask  indulgence  for  the  use 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  Other  workers  in  this  field  would 
doubtless  raise  similar  objections  to  being  so  easily  set  aside,  and  I 
shall  merely  attempt  to  offer  a  typical  counter  criticism,  holding  that 
in  doing  this,  I  act  merely  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  group  of 
vanquished  ones.  And  I  shall  select  a  minor  case  as  an  illustration  be- 
cause it  lends  itself  to  brief  treatment.  For  example,  a  number  of 
explanations  of  the  movements  in  the  Zollner  figure  are  criticised  for 
various  reasons  ;  mine  is  rejected  because  the  verticals  in  the  figure  can 
be  removed  without  destroying  the  possibilities  of  such  apparent  move- 
ments. The  removal  of  the  verticals  is  held  to  render  impossible  a  false 
estimation  of  angles,  and  this  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  my  explanation.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  my  article.  "The  successive  fixation 
of  certain  points  in  the  figure  brings  out  the  illusion  of  length  first  on 
the  side  of  an  acute  angle,  then  on  that  of  an  obtuse  angle.  The 
angles  do  not  suffer  any  further  change  by  such  successive  fixation, 
but  the  presence  of  a  neutral  point  of  reference  gives  clearness  to  the 
illusions  of  length  (italics  new),  that  is,  the  original  source  of  the 
angle  illusion  appears  in  its  simplest  form. M1  The  removal  of  the  ver- 
ticals may  render  a  false  estimation  of  angles  impossible  by  destroying 
the  angles  used  for  the  purposes  of  description  in  the  explanation  just 
quoted,  but  if  the  fixation  point  crosses  the  oblique  line  of  the  Zollner 
figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  successive  opportunities  for  false  esti- 
mation of  length,  which  estimation  of  length  was  all  along  recognized 
as  the  fundamental  factor,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  explanation 
quoted  should  be  so  summarily  rejected. 

In  much  the  same  way  a  number  of  the  other  detailed  criticisms 
might  be  answered,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  entering  into  the  special 
discussion  in  a  general  review.  Even  the  continuation  in  this  volume 
of  the  discussion  which  Professor  Pierce  and  I  carried  on  in  the  Psy- 
chological Review  shall  remain  unanswered  here.  On  one  point  at 
least  there  can  be  nothing  but  agreement:  Professor  Pierce  has,  by  his 
contributions  and  discussions,  made  it  clearer  than  ever  before  that 

1  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  260. 
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there  is,  in  the  sphere  of  visual  space  perception  a  rich  field  of  psycho- 
logical investigation  yet  unmastered.  Mutual  criticism  certainly  will 
detract  nothing  from  the  impersonal  character  of  conclusions,  if  such 
criticism  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  Professor  Pierce  everywhere 
manifests.  The  difficulty  which  will  always  present  itself  will  be  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  differences  in  the  views  of  different  writers 
with  mutual  clearness,  and  certainly,  as  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
by  the  single  example  given,  one  is  justified  in  demanding  of  our  author 
a  somewhat  more  liberal  consideration  of  the  explanations  which  he 
criticises. 

There  is  one  use  to  which  a  book  of  this  sort  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously put.  It  furnishes  just  the  kind  of  material  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  somewhat  acquainted  with  laboratory  methods,  and 
about  to  enter  upon  an  intensive  study  of  some  particular  subject.  The 
reviews  give  some  suggestion  of  what  has  been  done  before,  and  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  method  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  status 
of  particular  psychological  problems.  The  original  investigations 
furnish  suggestive  models  ;  and  the  conclusions  reached  offer  excellent 
material  for  the  development  of  careful  personal  judgments.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  psychological  literature  will  be  enriched  by  other 
monographs  of  this  type. 

CHARLES  H.  JUDD. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

L  annee  philosophique,  publiee  sous   la  direction   de  F.    PILLON. 

[Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  contemporaine.]      Paris,  Fe"lix  Alcan, 

1901. — pp.  314. 

Besides  the  review  of  French  philosophical  literature  for  the  year 
1900,  the  current  number  of  I,  annee  philosophique  contains  four 
essays  :  "  Les  mythes  dans  la  philosophic  de  Platon,"  by  V.  Brochard  ; 
"  Sur  une  des  origines  du  Spinozisme,"  by  O.  Hamelin  ;  "  Essai  sur  les 
categories,"  by  L.  Dauriac,  and  "La  critique  de  Bayle ;  critique  du 
spiritualisme  cartesien,"  by  F.  Pillon.  The  third  of  these  articles  is 
constructive,  the  other  three  critical.  All  present  interesting  material, 
much  of  which  reflects  the  well-known  attitude  of  Renouvier  and  his 
school. 

M.  Pillon's  account  of  Cartesian  spiritualism  and  Bayle's  criticisms 
upon  it  is  not  only  a  valuable  aid  for  the  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  period,  but  is  also  of  importance  for  the  thought  of  the  present, 
since  it  constantly  compares  this  earlier  form  of  idealism  with  that  of 
Renouvier.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  spiritualism 
is  the  distinction  between  two  substances,  the  one  spiritual  with 
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thought  for  its  attribute,  the  other  material  with  the  attribute  of  exten- 
sion. Descartes  gave  two  reasons  for  the  impossibility  of  a  confusion 
between  the  two,  that  is,  of  the  supposition  of  a  material  substance  that 
thinks,  or  of  a  spiritual  substance  that  is  extended  :  ( i )  From  an  analysis 
of  the  logical  consequences  of  the  original  proposition  cogito  ergo  sum, 
it  is  evident  that,  while  the  existence  of  spirit  is  known  immediately, 
that  of  body  can  be  established  only  indirectly  through  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  the  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  two  substances  so  separated  in  thought  should  have  any  common 
attributes.  (2)  Body  is  divisible,  while  spirit  or  mind  is  indivisible. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  regard  mind  as  extended,  or  body  as  think- 
ing. The  second  argument,  although  the  more  convincing  of  the  two, 
was  advanced  by  its  author  simply  as  additional  proof,  and  disregarded 
in  subsequent  controversies  both  by  himself  and  by  his  opponents.  In 
fact,  Bayle  later  gave  the  argument  in  a  more  developed  form  as  his 
own,  and  claimed  that  it  was  unanswerable.  His  objection  to  the 
first  argument  was  directed  against  Poiret  rather  than  Descartes,  and 
was  based  upon  Poiret' s  admission  that  created  being  did  not  know 
perfectly  its  own  nature.  If  this  were  the  case,  no  matter  how  cer- 
tain one  might  be  of  thinking  and  so  of  existing,  no  conclusion  could 
be  drawn  as  to  the  incorporeality  of  the  mind.  At  most,  the  difference 
in  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  mind  and  body  could  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  one  was  certain,  the  other  uncertain.  Descartes, 
however,  did  not  admit  the  mind's  ignorance  of  its  own  nature;  ac- 
cording to  his  theory  of  the  value  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  the  mind 
is  able  to  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  a  thinking  thing  and  entirely 
distinct  from  body.  Bayle  offered  no  criticism  upon  this  position, 
but  M.  Pillon  advances  one  which  he  thinks  Bayle  might  consistently 
have  made.  He  might  have  said  that  while  he  was  unable  to  recog- 
nize in  himself  any  other  essence  than  thought,  nor  in  body  than 
extension,  and  knew  that  through  the  divine  omnipotence  God  could 
have  created  beings  thus  separated,  nevertheless  the  reasoning  based 
upon  the  nature  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  could  go  no  further.  It 
did  not  make  the  separation  a  necessary  one,  and  show  that  thought 
logically  excluded  from  mind  every  other  attribute.  On  the  sup- 
position that  one  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  soul,  and  that  this  idea  was 
found  to  exclude  extension,  no  confusion  between  mind  and  body 
would  be  possible.  As  Malebranche  had  pointed  out,  under  such  con- 
ditions the  mind  would  be  as  clearly  distinguished  from  anything  ex- 
tended as  a  square  from  a  circle. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  in  the  Cartesian  spiritualism  and  its 
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criticism  is  that  in  both  mind  and  body  the  relation  between  substance 
and  attribute  is,  according  to  Descartes,  the  same.  As  extension  is 
the  essential  and  constant  attribute  of  body,  so  thinking  is  the  essen- 
tial and  constant  attribute  of  mind.  To  Arnauld's  contention  that 
the  attribute  of  the  spiritual  substance  was  the  capacity  for  thought 
rather  than  thought  itself,  Descartes  replied  that  the  mind  must  be 
conceived  as  constantly  thinking.  Just  as  extension  is  the  attribute  of 
body,  and  figure  and  movement  its  modes,  so  thought  is  the  attribute 
of  mind,  and  sensibility,  imagination,  and  will  its  modes.  Curiously 
enough,  understanding  is  not  included  by  Descartes  among  the  modes 
of  the  thinking  substances,  and  the  necessity  for  putting  it  somewhere 
gives  rise  to  perplexities.  If  understanding  is  only  a  mode,  what  is 
the  attribute  as  distinct  from  its  modes  ?  If  understanding  is  the  at- 
tribute, what  can  be  the  ground  for  so  radical  a  separation  between 
faculties  usually  regarded  as  on  the  same  level  ?  Understanding,  like 
sensibility  and  the  others,  is  the  name  of  a  faculty,  that  is,  of  the 
cause  of  certain  mental  actions,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  actions. 
In  either  case,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  state,  as  extension 
is.  Bayle  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  attempted  parallelism,  and 
maintained  in  opposition  to  it  that  thought  consists  of  a  series  of 
actions,  and  that  therefore  its  relation  to  the  mind,  instead  of  being 
that  of  essence  to  substance,  is  that  of  effect  to  efficient  cause.  To 
regard  these  actions  as  essence  would  be  to  make  the  mind  the  cause 
of  its  own  essence,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  With  this 
argument  Bayle  combined  others  of  less  importance  concerning  the 
relation  between  thought  in  general  and  particular  thoughts.  While 
Bayle  refused  to  regard  thought  in  general  as  the  attribute  of  mind,  on 
the  ground  that  the  determined  was  superior  to  the  undetermined,  M. 
Pillon  finds  the  difficulty  to  consist  rather  in  a  confusion  between  the 
different  kinds  of  abstract  terms.  Extension  without  limitation  and 
thought  without  limitation,  being  formed  in  different  ways,  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  distinction  between  the  two  substances  to 
the  belief  that  every  substance  not  thinking  was  extended  and  corporeal. 
This  view  was  maintained  by  Poiret  and  denied  by  Bayle.  The 
latter  based  his  opposition  on  the  plea  that  thought  had  been  shown 
to  be  merely  an  accident  and  not  an  essential  attribute.  If  it  was  an 
accident  known  to  be  present  in  unextended  substances,  there  was 
nothing  inconceivable  in  supposing  it  united  to  corporeal  substances. 
Nevertheless,  Bayle  rejects  the  consequences  of  the  supposition  that 
the  essence  of  substance  is  unknowable,  viz.,  that  there  is  but  one 
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substance  with  two  or  more  attributes,  and  even  concludes  that  since 
thought  is  simple  and  body  divisible  the  two  cannot  be  united.  The 
inconsistencies  in  Bayle's  arguments  are  explained  as  due  to  his  double 
criticism  of  the  scholastic  and  of  the  Cartesian  theories.  Realizing 
the  difficulties  in  both,  he  was  unable  to  reach  any  definite  and  satis- 
factory solution.  M.  Pillon  thinks  it  strange  that  Bayle  was  unable 
to  go  on  to  the  true  position,  to  eliminate  the  notion  of  substance 
altogether,  and  substitute  for  it  in  the  mental  world  the  idea  of  necessary 
relationship,  then,  with  his  clear  conception  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  kinds  of  phenomena,  to  reduce  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Malebranche  reached  practically  similar  con- 
clusions, one  may  doubt  whether  the  step  is  so  obvious  as  it  seems  to 
M.  Pillon,  and  especially  whether  Bayle  could  have  taken  it.  If 
another  man  had  done  so,  he  would  have  been  ready  with  much  sug- 
gestive criticism,  but  he  left  the  actual  advances  to  be  made  by  more 
constructive  minds.  The  whole  question  of  the  existence  of  other 
substances  besides  matter  and  spirit,  a  question  which  received  eager 
consideration  not  only  by  Spinoza  and  Malebranche,  the  latter  of  whom 
Bayle  followed,  but  by  Cudworth  and  Leclerc,  is  solved,  we  are  told, 
by  the  idealistic  phenomenalism.  It  is  solved  by  being  swept  out  of 
existence.  If  the  word  substance  signifies  merely  a  simultaneous  and 
successive  synthesis  of  psychical  phenomena,  the  investigation  of  other 
possible  substances  becomes  an  absurdity.  Moreover,  any  view  of  God 
that  is  pantheistic  or  that  attributes  to  him  a  nature  distinct  from 
thought  is  a  rational  impossibility. 

Descartes' s  distinction  between  mind  and  body  was  made  by  himself 
and  his  disciples  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Death  means  division,  the  separation  of  parts,  therefore  that 
which  has  no  parts  cannot  die.  The  soul  can  cease  to  exist  only 
through  the  direct  act  of  God,  who,  as  he  created,  can  also  annihilate 
it.  The  argument  was  seized  upon  with  great  avidity  by  the  thinkers 
of  the  time,  especially  by  those  interested  in  theology.  They  found 
in  it  a  guarantee  for  the  future,  and  a  common  ground  for  faith  and 
knowledge.  The  explanation  of  its  influence  is  the  psychological 
illusion  produced  by  the  idea  of  the  soul  as  substance,  as  substratum, 
rather  than  as  personality.  The  account  given  by  Professor  James  of 
the  longing  for  stability  felt  by  the  human  mind,  and  the  satisfaction 
afforded  by  any  theory  that  supplies  this  want,  is  quoted  as  setting 
forth  the  mental  attitude  that  makes  the  appeal  of  such  doctrines  so 
forcible.  M.  Pillon,  however,  believes  that  the  desire  of  the  mind 
for  permanence  and  stability  is  satisfied  by  the  idea  of  law  in  phe- 
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nomena  no  less  than  by  that  of  substance,  and  even  finds  in  James's 
essay  an  implicit  admission  that,  though  he  says  substance,  he  means 
personality. 

Nevertheless,  based  as  it  was  upon  an  illusion,  the  admiration  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  Descartes' s  theory  of  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  body  was  historically  justified.  Before  that  time,  although 
the  soul  had  been  distinguished  from  the  body,  yet  that  it  could  exist 
apart  from  the  latter  was  an  article  of  religious  faith  rather  than  the 
result  of  philosophic  thinking.  The  Aristotelian  theory  of  form  and 
matter  had  been  forced  into  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  church,  but  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  independent  demonstra- 
tion. Descartes  made  a  great  advance  in  according  equal  value  and 
certainty  to  mind  and  body ;  he  and  his  generation  were  unable  to 
take  the  next  step,  that  of  recognizing  that  extension  is  ideal  and  so 
a  modification  of  the  substance  that  thinks. 

The  relation  of  Bayle  to  the  Cartesian  theory  of  immortality  was,  as 
usual,  at  once  acceptance  and  destructive  criticism.  While  proclaim- 
ing the  great  advantages  of  the  Cartesian  over  the  scholastic  proof,  he 
suggested  that  after  all  the  final  recourse  must  be  to  faith,  since  im- 
material substance  might  be  conceived  as  continuing  to  exist  without 
thought.  One  need  only  carry  the  argument  a  little  further  to  separate 
completely  the  ideas  of  substance  and  personality,  both  confusedly 
contained  in  the  Cartesian  proof.  The  separation  once  made,  it  is 
evident  that  the  inference  from  the  conservation  of  substantial  identity 
to  that  of  personal  identity  is  false,  since  the  first  is  neither  the  neces- 
sary nor  the  sufficient  condition  of  the  second.  That  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient was  shown  by  Bayle,  and  the  conceivability  of  substance  apart 
from  personality  is  vouched  for  by  the  religious  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration. The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  substance  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  personality,  for  belief 
in  a  resurrection  is  based,  not  on  the  idea  of  an  imperishable  soul,  but 
upon  the  power  and  moral  attributes  of  God.  The  conservation  of  a 
soul  substance  is  philosophically  impossible,  but  not  that  of  a  soul 
personality,  which,  as  M.  Renouvier  has  said,  may  rest  upon  some  law 
as  yet  unknown,  but  which  expresses  the  final  agreement  between 
physical  and  moral  nature. 

As  a  work  of  historical  criticism  M.  Pillon's  article  can  hardly  be 
praised  too  highly.  The  clearness  with  which  he  sets  forth  the  gen- 
eral Cartesian  attitude  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  the 
modifications  that  this  underwent  with  other  thinkers  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  anyone  at  all  interested 
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in  seventeenth  century  philosophy.  Perhaps  at  times  he  finds  more 
germs  of  idealistic  phenomenalism  than  would  a  man  of  another  school, 
but  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  certainly  venial.  M.  Pillon's  own  theories, 
though  forming  an  interesting  portion  of  the  article,  are  introduced 
too  incidentally  to  justify  any  criticism. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

Recent  Logical  Inquiries  and  their  Psychological  Bearings.     JOSIAH  ROYCE. 

Psych.  Rev.,  IX,  2,  pp.  105-133. 

Two  classes  of  researches  are  examined  in  this  article  :  first,  works 
directly  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  thinking  and  the  natural  history 
of  logical  phenomena  ;  second,  investigations  of  the  comparative  logic  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  examination  of  first  principles  of  certain  sciences. 
The  psychology  of  knowledge  is  a  favorite  field  of  research.  But 
while  the  psychology  of  association  and  of  perception  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced, and  attention,  discrimination,  and  memory  have  been  experimen- 
tally studied,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  conception, 
judgment,  and  reasoning.  Many  writers  have  based  their  logical  doctrines 
on  psychology.  As  a  result  of  the  present  state  of  the  psychology  of  the 
intellect,  their  theories  about  the  higher  intellectual  processes  have  been 
various  and  capricious.  Consequently,  some  students  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  logic  and  psychology,  and  leave  all  the  descriptive  psy- 
chology of  thinking  out  of  their  logical  inquiries.  Others  attempt  to  reduce 
their  problems  to  a  form  that  will  make  possible  a  more  exact  introspection 
of  the  thinking  process.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  study  the  higher  think- 
ing processes  under  experimental  conditions.  Thus  far  the  processes 
studied  have  been  artificially  simplified  to  such  an  extent  that  their  results 
have  been  trivial.  Passing  to  the  second  class,  we  find  in  mathematics 
a  keenly  critical  consciousness  about  what  constitutes  exact  statement  and 
rigid  proof.  The  concept  of  number  has  undergone  a  searching  analysis. 
The  conceptions  of  continuity,  the  exact  meaning  of  numerical  and  quanti- 
tative infinity,  and  the  logical  position  of  infinitesimals  have  been  con- 
sidered. These  analyses,  directly  logical  in  purpose,  inevitably  possess  a 
psychological  bearing.  They  throw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
versally human  processes  of  counting,  measuring,  and  comparing  magni- 
tudes. They  not  only  logically  clarify  and  transform,  but  also  exhibit  the 
natural  history  of  certain  fundamental  intellectual  interests.  The  logical 
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prominence  which  these  researches  give  to  our  general  concepts  of  the 
serial  order,  as  contrasted  with  our  more  specialized  quantitative  concepts, 
involves  a  generalization  about  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process.  We 
learn  to  distinguish  the  activities  involved  in  forming  an  ordered  series 
from  the  processes  whereby  we  have  learned  to  apply  this  conception 
in  measuring  magnitudes.  The  two  processes  are  both  logically  and 
psychologically  different.  The  problem  here  for  the  psychologist  is 
the  psychology  of  our  ideas  of  serial  order.  In  the  other  fields  of  the 
logic  of  science  we  also  find  valuable  suggestions.  The  experiment  of 
just  observable  differences  furnishes  an  important  problem.  The  subject's 
act  of  judgment,  in  this  experiment,  includes  what  may  be  called  the 
'  yes '  or  '  no '  consciousness,  the  decision  between  alternatives,  the 
selection  or  suppression  of  a  certain  possible  response  to  an  object.  A 
very  important  application  of  this  consciousness  appears,  when,  besides  ob- 
serving the  differences  of  objects,  we  classify  them.  The  relation  of  the 
consciousness  of  difference  to  the  consciousness  of  negation,  is  a  logical 
and  psychological  problem.  Sharp  classification  is  the  goal  of  scientific 
thought.  Classification  for  us  depends  upon  inhibitions  and  upon  becoming 
conscious  of  them,  and  also  upon  bringing  to  notice  the  positive  motor 
tendencies  correlative  to  these  inhibitions.  In  what  way,  to  what  extent, 
and  under  what  conditions  do  we  become  conscious  of  our  inhibitions  ? 
The  two  great  tasks  set  for  the  students  of  the  psychology  of  the  thinking 
process  by  the  results  of  modern  logical  inquiry  are  :  (i)  the  problem  of  our 
inhibitory  consciousness,  and  (2)  the  problem  of  the  psychology  of  our 
consciousness  of  ordered  series  of  objects. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Erkenntnisstheoretische  Auseinandersetzungen.     TH.  ZIEHEN.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u. 

Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXVII,  5  u.  6,  pp.  305-343. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Professor  Ziehen  proposes 
to  compare  his  own  epistemological  theory  (Psychophysiologische  Erkennt- 
nisstheorie,  Jena,  1 898)  with  the  systems  of  various  other  ancient  and  mod- 
ern epistemologists.  This  article  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  and  searching 
criticism  of  the  theory  of  Avenarius.  ' '  Unfortunately  it  was  not  granted 
to  Avenarius  to  complete  his  system  in  a  fourth  work.  It  remains  a  frag- 
ment. His  vast  inventory  of  human  statements,  and  his  attack  upon  intro- 
jection  constitute  his  immortal  service  to  epistemology."  Ziehen  objects, 
that  in  his  "  empiric-critical  axiom,"  Avenarius  starts,  not  from  the  orig- 
inally given  state,  but  from  an  assumption  connected  with  that  state.  Sen- 
sations and  ideas  are  the  sole  things  originally  given.  From  among  these 
data,  Avenarius  arbitrarily  chooses,  as  his  starting-point,  a  single  idea  (the 
'  assumption '  of  his  axiom)  and  thus  reintroduces  the  old  opposition  be- 
tween subject  (individual)  and  object  (environment).  These  sensations  and 
ideas  exist  only  as  events  ;  they  are  neither  passive  nor  active.  Yet  for 
Avenarius,  the  environment  is  a  mysterious  esse  which  is  different  from 
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sensation  and  idea.  He  does  not,  then,  describe  the  primary  state  cor- 
rectly ;  nor  does  he  correctly  reproduce  the  fellow-men's  statements  regard- 
ing the  primary  state.  He  substitutes  statement  contents  for  statements 
(^-values),  identifies  the  former  with  events,  and  fails  to  see  that  they  are 
nothing  other  than  what  he  has  already  called  "component  parts  of  en- 
vironment." In  his  rejection  of  the  introjectionist's  separation  of  the 
world  into  subject  and  object,  Avenarius  forgets  that  his  own  "  empirio- 
critical  axiom  "  contains  ^-values  (transpsychical  objects)  set  over  against 
the  individual.  The  introjection  is  only  apparently  banished.  Yet  he 
claims  to  have  freed  his  world-idea  from  metaphysical  dualism.  The  same 
dualism,  however,  recurs  in  his  distinction  between  '•  what-is-designated- 
as-I  "  and  "the  component  parts  of  environment"  ;  in  his  distinction 
between  .Zs-values  and  /^-values  ;  in  his  distinction  between  the  amechanical 
and  the  purely  mechanical  ;  and  again  in  his  distincticn  between  thought 
and  thing.  He  has  simply  exchanged  a  single  opposition  for  a  fourfold 
one.  Ziehen  also  objects  that  many  parts  of  Avenarius' s  system  are  veiled 
in  obscurity.  The  empirio-critical  Befund  is  extremely  vague.  His  defini- 
tion of  the  "analytic  concept  of  pure  experience"  is  a  mere  tautology. 
Perception  becomes  "  positional  character "  of  "thing";  but  what  that 
means  remains  unexplained.  The^peculiar  role  played  by  "System-C" 
in  sensation  and  idea  is  not  precisely  defined.  No  definite  line  of  demar- 
cation is  drawn  between  "  what-is-designated-as-I  "  and  "component  parts 
of  environment. "  His  differentiation  of  these  rests  on  a  merely  quantita- 
tive basis,  and  even  that  is  not  securely  established.  His  treatment  of  this 
topic  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  individuals 
recognize  a  third  entity  (God).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  sensa- 
tion and  thought  that  the  I  is  lost  sight  of.  A  chief  defect  in  the  system 
lies  in  the  assumption  of  ^-values,  in  addition  to  the  £"- values,  and  in  the 
vagueness  of  the  ^-values.  J.  W.  BAIRD. 

La  lot  des  quatre  etats.  G.  MILHAUD.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,  i,  pp.  28-56. 
In  this  article  the  writer  maintains  that  Comte  unconsciously  prepared 
the  way  for  a  fourth  stage  in  human  development  which  follows  his  three 
stages,  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  This  fourth- 
stage  corresponds  to  the  attitude  of  modern  thought.  In  it  there  is  a  gen- 
eral emancipation  of  thought,  which  Comte  wrongly  believed  he  could 
stay,  in  rational  science,  in  morals,  and  in  religion.  For  Comte,  in  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  stages  of  human  development,  the  mind  is- 
for  the  most  part  subject  to  the  external ;  in  the  positive  stage,  there  is  a 
transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  but  the  activity  of  the  mind  is 
still  limited.  In  the  fourth  stage  which  has  followed,  all  restraint  upon 
inner  activity  has  been  removed.  There  is  a  movement  towards  greater 
liberty,  activity,  and  personal  spontaneity.  Truly  comprehended,  Comte' s 
stages  are  not  successive  periods,  but  they  penetrate  into  each  other  ;  they 
are  not  static  but  involve  movement  and  progress. 

C.   M.  STORY. 
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Quelques  reflexions  sur  T  idee  de  justice  distributive.      A.  LANDRY.      Rev. 

de  Met.,  IX,  6,  pp.  727-748. 

Assuming  the  desirability  of  distributive  justice,  we  may  ask  ourselves 
the  nature  of  its  aim.  The  essential  element  in  the  definition  of  justice 
itself  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  an  inflexible  rule,  applicable  to  all  individuals 
without  distinction.  Such  a  rule  is  given  in  the  Kantian  formula  of  the 
categorical  imperative  ;  but  here  a  content  is  lacking.  Its  determination 
involves  the  adoption  of  an  end,  which  can  only  be  derived  from  considera- 
tions of  social  utility.  That  is,  the  end  adopted  must  be  economic — economy 
being  defined  as  the  art  of  carrying  to  a  maximum  that  well  being  which 
procures  j or  man  the  enjoyment  of  exchangeable  goods.  Economic  ends 
are  the  most  universal  of  all  :  they  are  those  which  mankind  in  general 
ranks  as  most  important.  And  rightly  so,  for  until  the  needs  of  the  organ- 
ism— food,  clothing,  and  shelter — are  satisfied,  no  other  progress  is  possible. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  end  sought  by  distributive  justice  is,  as 
the  usual  conceptions  of  it  denote,  an  economic  end. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

facts,  Doctrines,  and  Ideals.     EDWARD  H.  GRIFFIN.     The  Presbyterian 

and  Reformed  Review,  July,  1901,  pp.  376-391. 

There  are  three  fundamental  philosophical  methods.  These  corre- 
spond to  three  fundamental  endowments  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
three  fundamental  realities  with  which  our  experience  has  to  deal.  The 
scientific  method,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  world,  confines  itself  to  the  ob- 
servation, classification,  and  generalization  of  the  facts  of  sense  perception. 
In  its  extreme  form,  this  method  issues  in  materialism  ;  its  less  pronounced 
phases  are  empiricism,  positivism,  phenomenalism.  A  second  method, 
characteristic  of  the  pre-Socratic  systems  and  the  beginnings  of  modern 
philosophy,  is  a  priori  and  rationalistic.  A  third  method  appears  in  the 
Socratic  turning  to  the  study  of  man,  and  in  the  Kantian  appeal  from  the 
sceptical  empiricism  of  Hume  to  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  reason.  This 
historical  cycle  of  methods  signifies  that  "  there  are  three  spheres  of  truth, 
three  methods  of  inquiry,  three  standpoints  and  postulates,  three  sets  of 
criteria,  and  that  each  of  these  has  its  rights,  and  that,  if  any  one  of  them 
is  denied  its  due  place,  error  is  the  result."  The  rationalist,  overesti- 
mating the  forms  of  thinking  at  the  expense  of  the  content  of  thought,  ne- 
glects the  facts  of  experience.  The  empiricist  errs  in  the  opposite  direction, 
fixing  his  attention  upon  particulars,  and  failing  to  provide  for  generalized 
knowledge.  The  third  method,  giving  exaggerated  prominence  to  the 
moral  element  in  experience,  results  in  exctssive  subjectivity.  In  a  true 
philosophy  these  three  factors  must  be  reconciled.  The  facts  of  nature  and 
of  history,  the  interpretation  of  facts  through  reasoning,  the  insight  and 
authority  of  the  ethical  nature,  these  are  elements  of  truth,  to  all  of  which 
due  recognition  must  be  given.  Both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  the 
rationalistic  type  has  predominated  over  the  other  two.  Descartes' s  method 
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was  one  of  deduction,  after  the  analogy  of  mathematics,  from  clear  and 
distinct  notions.  Of  this  apotheosis  of  abstract  reflection  Spinoza  is  the 
classical  example.  To  him  logical  consistency  is  the  same  thing  as  causal 
efficacy  ;  the  system  of  the  cosmos  is  reasoned  out  as  if  it  were  a  geomet- 
rical problem.  Modern  empiricism  starts  from  Locke,  and  is  carried  out  to 
its  logical  conclusions  in  Hume.  Kant  is  a  good  example  of  the  third 
method,  which  depreciates  both  the  thought  factor  and  the  sense  factor  in 
experience.  Illustrations  of  these  three  philosophical  methods  are  found 
also  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  distinctive  method  of  theology  con- 
forms largely  to  the  a  priori  deductive  type.  The  hostility  of  theology  to 
science  suggests  the  question  as  to  what  relation  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  world  and  theological  dogma.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  relation  ought  to  be  one  of  friendliness,  and  not  antagonism. 
Science  is  differentiated  from  theology  in  its  sphere,  and  in  the  nature  of  its 
inquiries.  Science  deals  with  the  orderly  connection  of  phenomena.  It 
establishes  those  constant  relations  which  we  call  laws  of  nature.  But,  in 
its  proper  conception,  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  world  with  which  it  deals.  Even  if,  e.  g., 
science  succeeded  in  tracing  an  uninterrupted  sequence  from  primordial 
atoms  to  the  moral  personality  of  man,  the  question  of  origin  and  meaning 
would  still  remain  untouched.  The  Aristotelian  principle  is  a  perfectly 
sound  one,  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  what  that  thing  is  when  fully  de- 
veloped. Theology  furnishes  an  example  of  the  empirical  method  in  the 
view  that  Christianity  is  a  "fact  revelation,"  the  truths  of  which  are  only 
corrupted  by  attempted  formulation  and  systematization.  But  those  who 
thus  oppose  a  theoretic  statement  of  Christianity,  forget  that  "  a  fact  is  not 
something  which  exists  as  an  independent  entity,  apart  from  the  mind  ap- 
prehending it."  On  the  contrary,  "the  mind  factor  is  the  larger  part  of 
my  perceptive  experience,"  and,  in  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  state  a  fact 
which  he  accepts,  he  states  a  doctrine.  The  third  philosophical  method  is 
illustrated  in  the  point  of  view  that  "  Christianity  may  be  apprehended, 
not  as  a  system  of  truths  or  as  a  body  of  facts,  but  as  preeminently  an 
interior  experience."  This  method  appears  in  Mr.  Spencer,  Clifford,  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  constituent 
elements  of  religion.  It  fails  to  interpret  its  ideals  definitely,  and  to  bring 
them  into  practical  accord  with  reality. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

Philosophy  and  Lije.     HARALD  HOFFDING.     Int.  J.  E.,  XII,  2,  pp.  137- 

151. 

Philosophy  stands  in  a  more  vital  relation  to  life  than  any  other  science. 
This  relation  is  twofold :  As  a  conscious  working  out  of  life's  problems,  it 
is  an  active  relation  ;  as  an  involuntary  symbolizing  of  unconscious  tend- 
encies and  dispositions,  it  is  a  passive  relation.  Both  are  valuable,  and 
both  are  present  in  great  works  of  philosophy.  During  the  last  century 
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special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  historical  and  psychological  dependence 
of  the  life  of  thought  on  the  other  forms  of  life.  First  of  all  the  philosopher 
is  a  logician.  But  he  is  not  simply  a  logician.  The  states  and  events  con- 
tain more  than  the  purely  logical  relations  in  accordance  with  which  they 
can  be  arranged  in  our  understanding.  There  are  other  mental  wants  be- 
sides the  desire  to  understand,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  philosopher  to  inves- 
tigate these  other  wants  and  their  relation  to  the  purely  intellectual  want. 
The  philosopher  ought  to  be  a  psychologist.  All  understanding  is  an 
utterance  of  the  personal  life.  It  must  be  observed  and  described,  but  the 
explanation,  the  pointing  out  of  the  causal  relations  of  mental  life,  is  the 
main  task.  As  psychologist  and  as  logician  the  philosopher  is  confronted 
with  the  metaphysical  problem  of  the  essence  of  reality.  The  main  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  depends  on  the  account  which  it  endeavors  to  give  of 
our  whole  intellectual  situation.  Here  again  the  personal  element  has  a  great 
influence.  The  philosopher  should  also  be  an  ethicist.  Values  are  to  be 
tested,  and  a  systematic  valuation  is  to  be  made.  All  valuation  in  the  end 
depends  upon  a  fundamental  or  immediate  value.  From  a  given  funda- 
mental value  thought  progresses  with  logical  necessity.  The  peculiarity  of 
ethical  thought  is  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  fundamental  value  as 
determining  the  process  of  reasoning.  As  real  content  is  richer  than  logical 
form,  there  is,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  an  irrational  relation  between  the 
form  and  the  content  of  our  knowledge.  Thought  is  a  part  of  reality,  and 
we  use  this  part  as  a  form  in  which  all  reality  is  to  be  expressed.  This 
task  can  never  be  completely  accomplished.  Knowledge  depends  upon 
life,  and  the  conception  of  this  life  depends  upon  knowledge.  If  life  de- 
velops to  new  stages,  our  knowledge  will  develop  in  consequence.  The 
irrationality  in  the  relation  between  thought  and  reality,  instead  of  exclud- 
ing the  possibility  of  progress,  makes  progress  possible.  A  great  problem 
still  remains.  Reality  has  been  conceived  as  a  logical  system,  or  as  a 
great  mechanism,  or  as  an  empire  of  values.  They  must  all  have  their 
place  in  our  definitive  conception  of  reality.  Is  it  possible  to  unite  these 
points  of  view  in  one  conception  ?  G  w  T  WHITNEY 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Sur  la  psychologie  du  mysticisme.     A   GODFERNAUX.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII, 

2,  pp.  158-170. 

The  mystic  life  is,  properly  speaking,  the  form  assumed  by  individual 
religious  sentiment  when  it  is  not  united  with  social  sentiment.  Its  con- 
stant basis  is  found  in  a  series  of  organic  facts  which  the  consciousness 
translates  into  affective  states  and  their  corresponding  mental  representa- 
tions. This  mystic  life  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  as  living  beings  in  the 
midst  of  an  environment  the  innumerable  impressions  from  which  are  con- 
veyed to  us  feebly  or  not  at  all  by  the  senses.  These  impressions,  how- 
ever, may  mould  that  affective  rhythm  which  is  at  the  basis  of  conscious- 
ness, may  lead  to  a  tension  of  vital  energy  either  above  or  below  the  nor- 
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mal  limit.  In  the  former  case  we  have  what  has  been  known  for  centuries 
as  a  'state  of  grace.'  To  some  extent  this  is  shared  in  by  every  one  of 
us  ;  but  the  mystic  is  one  who  is  particularly  endowed,  in  whom  the  state 
of  hypertension  predominates. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 
ETHICAL. 

La  morale  eclectique.      VICTOR  BROCHARD.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,    2,   pp. 

113-141. 

Eclectic  ethics,  formed  of  elements  borrowed  from  the  English  and 
Scottish  Schools,  from  Kant,  and  especially  from  common  sense,  is  still 
dominant  in  our  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning.  But  it  seems 
to  have  had  its  day  ;  and  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  fast  falling  apart.  The  following  is  a  criticism,  not  of  its  con- 
tents, but  of  the  manner  in  which  its  principles  are  presented  and  justified. 
The  excellence  of  the  doctrine  is  admitted  ;  what  is  denied  is  that  it  forms 
a  systematic  whole,  (i)  The  eclectic  school  usually  defines  ethics  as  the 
science  of  duty.  To  determine  the  nature  of  duty  it  lays  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  a  moral  law.  This  law,  applying  to  free  and  intelligent 
beings,  has  two  characteristics,  obligation  and  universality.  These  two 
characteristics  duty  alone  possesses.  In  this  apparently  simple  statement 
there  lies  concealed  a  begging  of  the  question.  The  principle  that  human 
conduct  ought  to  submit  to  a  law,  and  that  ethics  is  the  investigation  of 
this  law,  far  from  being  self-evident,  is  the  very  point  in  dispute.  This 
conception  of  ethics  as  having  for  its  object  duty  or  obligatory  law  is  a  re- 
ligious one,  made  familiar  by  education  and  centuries  of  Christian  tradition. 
In  taking  for  granted  the  question  at  issue,  eclecticism  has  confused  the 
religious  or  theological,  with  the  philosophical,  point  of  view.  (2)  Eclecti- 
cism has  falsified  the  ethics  of  interest,  and  confused  terms  which  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  It  has  but  poorly  served  its  own  cause  by  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  happiness  to  the  ethics  of  interest.  The  part  played 
by  happiness  must  be  recognized  in  any  true  ethical  system.  (3)  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  ethics  of  sentiment  is  one  of  the  innovations  of  eclecticism. 
The  ethics  of  sentiment  rests  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  in  man  an 
innate  disposition  to  love  his  kind.  But  if  benevolence  is  a  primitive  and 
irreducible  instinct  like  self-love,  why  should  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
ancient  philosophers  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  benevolent  instincts  are  not 
primitive,  but  a  late  growth,  the  product  of  Christianity.  Even  if  benevo- 
lence were  a  primitive  propension,  it  could  have  no  place  in  eclectic  morals, 
according  to  which  an  action  is  moral  only  if  inspired  by  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal law.  (4)  In  its  treatment  of  the  chief  problem  of  ethics,  the  defi- 
nition of  the  good,  eclecticism  attempts  the  reconciliation  of  two  theses 
which  are  not  only  different,  but  contradictory.  The  identity  of  the  good 
and  the  idea  of  duty  is  not  only  not  evident,  but  is  formally  denied  by 
many  schools.  The  idea  of  duty,  on  which  the  Kantian  ethics  rests,  is  an 
essentially  religious  idea,  and  is  meaningless  apart  from  revelation. 
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Eclecticism  has  confused  the  religious  and  rational  points  of  view  even 
more  than  Kant,  inasmuch  as  its  criterion  is  common  sense,  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  religious  ideas,  and  has  been  shaped  by  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christianity.  (5)  The  same  confusion  of  the  philosophical  with  the 
religious  point  of  view  appears  in  the  eclectic  theory  of  sanctions.  Eclec- 
ticisms holds,  rightly  enough,  that  obligation  presupposes  a  sanction  ; 
but  in  making  this  statement  eclecticism  falls  back  into  utilitarianism. 
For  eclecticism  the  only  sanction  of  the  moral  law  is  the  future  life.  The 
doctrines  of  duty  and  immortality  are  so  interwoven  that  if  the  soul  is  not 
immortal,  duty  is  an  illusion  ;  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  duty  alone  that  guar- 
antees the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  affirm  with  eclecticism  the  indepen- 
dence of  duty  and  immortality  is  to  build  upon  sand.  If  ethics  is  a  distinct 
science,  it  should  stand  by  itself,  in  independence  of  another  world. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

The  Relation  of  the  Two  Periods  of  Fichte  s  Philosophy.     ELLEN   BLISS 

TALBOT.     Mind,  No.  39,  pp.  336-346. 

This  article  discusses  the  relation  between  the  conceptions  of  the  ulti- 
mate principle  in  the  two  periods.  In  the  first  period,  the  ultimate  is  called 
the  ego,  the  Idea  of  the  ego,  and  occasionally,  God.  In  the  second  period, 
it  is  designated  as  being,  God,  or  the  absolute.  '  Knowing '  here  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  ego  of  the  first  period.  This  suggests  that  the  ego,  ap- 
parently the  ultimate  of  the  first  period,  is  in  the  second  period  dependent 
on  a  higher  principle.  Fichte  finds  a  formal  and  a  material  principle  in 
consciousness.  These  principles  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Con- 
sciousness, though  dualistic,  is  striving  toward  unity.  Thought  is  the  effort 
to  unite  these  opposed  terms,  and  the  development  of  thought  is  the  pro 
gressive  realization  of  that  unity  of  subject  and  object  which  is  its  ideal. 
The  ultimate  is  identical  with  the  ideal  towards  which  consciousness  is 
striving  though  never  able  to  reach.  In  Fichte' s  second  perigd,  he  seems 
to  see  that  if  the  Idea  of  the  ego  can  never  be  completely  manifested,  and 
if  nevertheless  it  is  the  supreme  principle,  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  said  to  have  a  validity  in  itself  apart  from  its  manifestation.  In 
the  first  case  we  are  looking  at  the  ultimate  principle  in  its  temporal  aspect  ; 
hence  we  think  of  it  as  life,  activity,  development.  In  the  second  case  we 
look  at  it  in  its  timeless  aspect ;  it  is  that  which  abides  throughout  the 
ceaseless  flux  of  the  world  process.  These  two  views  are  not  essentially 
antagonistic.  They  are  correlative  aspects  of  reality.  Each  is  needed  to 
complete  the  other.  Hence  the  difference  between  Fichte' s  two  periods  is 
chiefly  one  of  emphasis.  In  each  of  the  periods  we  find  traces  of  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  other  period. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Zur  Wilrdigung  Nietzsches.    HERMANN  LESER.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXVIII,  i  und 
2,  pp.   107-119  ;  pp.   167-183. 
Nietzsche  is  the  philosopher  of  culture.    Rousseau  was  the  first  to  see  a  cul- 
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ture  problem,  although  he  did  not  follow  out  the  great  problem — the  relation 
of  culture  to  nature — to  the  extent  that  Nietzsche  did.  Nietzsche  was  great 
enough  to  see  problems  and  to  point  out  dangers.  His  criticism  of  his  time 
was  that  it  had  too  few  problems,  "that  it  had  been  too  dogmatically 
naive  in  moral  and  religious  matters."  "One  should  observe,"  he  says, 
"  that  Christianity  has  passed  over  into  a  state  of  easy  morality  ;  not  so 
much  are  '  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  '  left,  as  good  will  and  virtuous 
thinking  ;  that,  moreover,  good  will  and  virtuous  thinking  dominate 
everywhere;  it  is  the  euthanasia  of  Christianity."  It  was  against  this 
'  moralism  '  that  Nietzsche  directed  his  attack,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcom 
ing  it  he  attempted  a  new  determination  of  values.  Such  a  determination 
meant  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  reality,  the  construction  of  a  new  objective 
world  of  norms.  In  this,  Nietzsche  was  great  enough  to  follow  the  modern 
spirit,  inaugurated  by  Kant.  But,  according  to  the  modern  spirit,  where 
are  the  norms  to  be  found  ?  The  answer  is  that  all  truth  and  reality  can 
be  found  only  in  the  individual  consciousness,  in  the  depths  of  our  own  souls. 
But  there  is  desired  an  objective  world  of  norms,  and  the  will  is  most  influen- 
tial in  the  construction  of  this.  Nietzsche's  especial  significance,  as  a  philos- 
opher of  culture,  lies  in  this,  that  he  asked  the  question  :  How  is  a  new  degree 
of  culture  possible  ?  That  is,  who  is  authorized  and  capable  of  creating 
new  norms  ?  To  answer  this  question,  an  appeal  to  history  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  problem  of  truth  or  reality  with  which 
Nietzsche  started  out,  came  to  be  envisaged  by  the  historical  development 
of  culture.  The  creators  of  new  norms,  Nietzsche  finds,  are  the  Titans  of 
the  world's  history,  the  heroes  and  geniuses.  Growing  out  of  this  is 
Nietzsche's  doctrine  of  the  Uebermtnsch.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Over-man  are  personality  and  power.  The  elements  of  strength  and 
animal  instinct  are  largely  emphasized.  He  is  depicted  as  freed  from  the 
degenerating  effects  of  civilization,  and  living  the  pure  life  of  instinct.  He 
is  the  incarnation  of  power  ;  his  watchword  is  the  Wille  zur  Macht. 
This  positive  construction  of  Nietzsche  is  his  weakest  point.  The  great 
value  of  his  work  is  as  a  protest  of  the  soul  against  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

H.   C.   STEVENS. 

Zum  Gedachtniss  des  Nicolaus   Cusanus.     PAUL  EARTH.     V.  f.  w.  Ph., 

XXV,  4,  483-498. 

The  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  seems 
a  fitting  occasion  for  a  review  of  his  contribution  to  the  development  of 
thought.  Cusanus  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  philosophy.  He  was  master  of  all  the  learning  of  his  time.  His 
studies  and  writings  embraced  physics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  law,  theology,  and  philosophy.  Though  strongly  influ- 
enced by  scholastic  philosophy,  he  developed  doctrines  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  systems.  The  significance  of  observation  and  of  mathe- 
matical concepts  are  characteristics  of  his  theory.  To  a  certain  extent  his 
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philosophy  contains  in  germ  the  subsequent  rationalistic  principles  of  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  ;  it  is  even  related  to  the  a priorism  of  Kant, 
the  sensualism  of  Hobbes  and  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  The  verdict  of 
posterity  in  the  case  of  Cusanus  is  the  common  fate  of  pioneers  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought.  This  many-sided  thinker,  with  whom  began  the  philosophy 
of  the  Renaissance,  is  all  but  lost  sight  of  behind  his  more  fortunate  suc- 
cessors who  in  many  respects  were  but  his  pupils  and  heirs. 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 

Epikurs  philosophise  he  Entwicklung.     A.  DORING.     Z.  f.   Ph.,  CXIX,  I, 

pp.  i-ii. 

The  sketches  of  Epicurus' s  philosophical  development  do  not  furnish  us 
a  very  adequate  or  consistent  account  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  contro- 
versy on  essential  points  between  Hirzel  and  Zeller,  and  even  the  careful 
work  of  Susemihl  gives  but  scant  notice  to  the  twenty-year  period  of  Epi- 
curus's  development.  An  exhaustive  investigation,  however,  of  the  in- 
formation we  possess  will  enable  us  to  draw  a  clear  and  intelligible  picture. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  fulfil  this  need,  and  to  present  in  outline  (with 
citation  of  authorities)  the  formative  influences  and  different  phases  of  Epi- 
curus's  thought.  The  influence  of  Nausiphanes  in  particular  is  traced  in 
detail,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  this  was  the  prime  factor  in  de- 
termining the  whole  trend  and  character  of  Epicurus' s  speculations.  Nausi- 
phanes was  the  '  middleman '  between  Epicurus  and  Democritus. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  Philosophy.  By  W.  WINDELBAND.  Translated  by  JAMES 
H.  TUFTS.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1901. — pp.  xv,  726. 
In  this  second  edition  of  Professor  Tufts' s  valuable  translation  of  Windel- 
band's  History  of  Philosophy  all  the  changes  made  by  the  author  in  the 
second  German  edition  have  been  incorporated,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the 
appendix  at  the  close.  Among  other  alterations,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  brief  characterizations  of  the  most  important  thinkers  which  the  author 
has  added,  in  fulfillment  of  the  demand  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  the 
personalities  and  personal  relations  of  individual  philosophers.  This  need 
had  been  consciously  left  unsatisfied  in  the  first  edition,  on  account  of  the 
topical  and  synoptical  plan  of  the  work,  which  necessarily  confined  bio- 
graphical material  within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds.  The  short  state- 
ments that  have  been  added  regarding  the  motives  and  character  of  the 
various  great  philosophers,  though  concise  and  felicitous,  do  not,  however, 
seem  entirely  germane  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  has  received  a  much  more 
extended  treatment  than  was  originally  accorded  it,  and  this  change  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  revision  of  all.  The  new  section  on  "The 
Problem  of  Values  "  is  of  especial  significance  and  worth  in  bringing  the 
general  view  of  the  trend  of  philosophical  thought  down  to  the  more  im- 
mediate present.  In  this  connection,  Professor  Tufts  has  added  several 
pages  (pp.  663—670),  which  gives  a  brief  summary  of  certain  aspects  of 
recent  English  thought  too  often  omitted  in  German  histories  of  philosophy. 
We  could  wish  that  the  translator  had  found  it  practicable  to  expand  his 
contribution  to  the  treatment. 

The  author  remade  the  topical  index  for  his  second  edition  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  work  of  greater  value  as  a  book  of  reference  and  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  index  to  the  revised  English 
version  includes  both  the  Namen-  and  the  improved  Sack-register.  The 
new  index  is  a  special  gain  for  English  students,  since  the  first  edition  of  the 
translation  had  no  index  at  all. 

Professor  Tufts' s  translation  is  too  well  known,  and  has  been  of  too  great 
service  to  need  comment.  Although  the  style  is  not  free  from  a  certain 
roughness,  a  consultation  of  the  original  German  affords  ample  explana- 
tion for  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Windelband's  style  seems  to  present  peculiar 
difficulties  for  the  English  translator.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mis- 
translation on  p.  530  has  not  been  corrected  in  the  revision.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  rise  of  modern  German  idealism,  we  read  that  philosophy 
"resorted  with  conscious  deepening  of  thought  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  Renaissance,  it  plunged  intelligently  into  what  the  Enlighten- 
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ment  had  shown,"  etc.  The  German  (p.  418)  seems  to  mean  the  reverse 
of  the  last  statement.  ' '  Sie  {Philosophie]  versenhte  sick  verstandnissvoll 
auch  in  das,  was  die  Aufklarung  von  sich  gewiesen  hatte"  i.  e.,  philosophy 
intelligently  adopted  that  which  the  enlightenment  had  discarded.  The 
enlightenment  had  neglected  that  very  "historical  universality"  which 
the  new  philosophy  with  keener  insight  is  said  to 'have  embraced. 

ALBERT  LEFEVHE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Moral  et  education.     Par  P.-FELix  THOMAS.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899. — 

pp.  vi,  168. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  contemporary 
French  ideals.  The  author  does  not  himself  appear  as  a  prophet,  but  as 
the  charitable  critic  and  expositor  of  all  that  miscellany  of  propagandists 
that  distract  the  Parisian  public.  Although  the  volume  is  in  form  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  there  is  a  discernible  unity  among  them.  The  nine- 
teenth century  movement  in  science  and  art  brought  with  it  certain  at- 
tempts to  readjust  moral  ideals,  and  to  make  them  more  conformable  to 
the  new  thought.  These  fin  de  siecle  philosophies  of  life  are  reviewed  and 
examined  by  Professor  Thomas,  mainly  with  a  view  to  discovering  their 
educational  value,  and  effect  upon  the  general  morality.  The  criticism  is 
not  profound,  but  sane  and  conservative. 

As  respects  the  general  relation  between  science  and  morality,  Professor 
Thomas  concludes  that  although  science  is  morally  instructive  by  virtue  of 
its  spirit  and  method,  and  beneficent  in  its  destruction  of  superstition,  it  is 
nevertheless  incapable  of  affording  a  sufficient  ground  for  morality.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  science  is  quantitative,  while  morality  is  qual- 
itative ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  science  as  a  basis  for  life  is  further  demon- 
strated by  its  failure  to  provide  for  either  freedom  or  obligation.  The 
author's  criticism  of  La  morale  sans  liberte  is  along  traditional  lines, 
while  his  criticism  of  La  morale  sans  obligation,  is  more  interesting  on 
account  of  its  treatment  of  Guyau's  Esquisse  d'une  morale  sans  obligation 
ni  sanction.  This  latter  theory,  defining  duty  in  terms  of  the  natural 
expansion  of  life,  fails  because  its  purely  quantitative  terms  cannot  account 
for  'higher  and  lower,'  and  its  failure  signifies  the  failure  of  the  general 
naturalistic  ethics,  of  which  it  is  the  best  representative. 

But  science  has  contributed  very  essentially  to  political  and  social  morality 
in  demonstrating  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 
Professor  Thomas  thinks  that  the  exponents  of  solidarisme  overreach 
themselves,  when  they  try  to  account  for  duty  in  terms  of  the  debt  of  the 
individual  to  the  society  which  has  begotten  and  endowed  him  ;  for  many 
individuals  are  the  creditors  rather  than  the  debtors  of  society.  But  even 
the  most  idealistic  theory  of  morality  teaches  that  the  true  welfare  of  one  is 
inseparable  from  the  true  welfare  of  all,  and  no  educational  system  will  be 
complete  which  does  not  instill  in  the  child  a  sense  of  his  community  of 
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interest  with  all  men.  Over  and  against  the  soKdarisme  presented  in 
theory  by  such  writers  as  Leroux,  Marion,  Gide,  Izoulet,  Payot,  and 
Bourgeois,  there  is  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  individualism*. 
In  the  chapter  bearing  this  title,  there  is  to  be  found  an  analysis  of  the 
French  character  that  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  Professor  Thomas  thinks,  a  tendency  to  individualism  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  irreverence  of  children,  the  friction  between  employers 
and  employed,  the  competitive  and  aggressively  critical  spirit  of  scholars,  and 
the  general  egoism  of  men  in  their  daily  living.  But  there  is  an  equally  strong 
tendency  in  the  other  direction,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fonctionnarisme, 
the  general  preference  of  men  for  the  monotonous  and  formal  routine  of 
official  life.  Individualism  in  France,  unlike  that  in  Germany,  England, 
and  America,  is  a  manner  of  thought  rather  than  a  manner  of  conduct,  and 
affects  the  imagination  rather  than  the  will.  The  Frenchman,  most  ambi- 
tious and  original  in  his  dreams,  is  most  conventional  in  his  vocation.  He 
sticks  to  his  bureau,  with  its  quiet  security  and  promise  of  permanent  liveli- 
hood, while  commerce  and  colonization  decline  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
enterprise  and  initiative.  The  author  finds  this  to  be  due  in  part  to  an 
educational  system  that  is  too  protective.  He  would  have  an  early  appeal 
to  the  child's  own  resources,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  practical  independence 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  There  should  always  be  inculcated  along  with 
the  consciousness  of  solidarity,  "a  living  and  profound  sense  of  per- 
sonality." 

Other  chapters  deal  entertainingly  with  the  French  pessimism  of  the  last 
generation,  aesthetic  morality,  dilettantism,  and,  rigorism.  The  volume  is 
concluded  with  a  chapter  maintaining  against  Tolstoi  the  need  and  possi- 
bility of  moral  education.  The  book  as  a  whole  reminds  one  anew  of  the 
Frenchman's  power  of  analysis,  and  his  habit  of  applying  it  to  his  own 
national  moods.  But  in  this  case,  at  least,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  author's  earnestness  and  good  judgment. 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

AUgemeine  Aesthetik.      Von  JONAS  COHN.     Leipzig,  verlag  von  Wilhelm 

Engelmann,  1901. — pp.  x,  293. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  stated  ( Vorwort,  ///)  to  be  the  unfolding  in  its 
general  outline  of  the  system  of  aesthetics  as  a  critical  scie'nce  of  worth.  It 
builds  consciously  on  the  philosophical  rather  than  on  the  empirical.  Into 
what  is  now  known  as  '  exact '  aesthetics,  or  the  sociological  aesthetics  of 
Guyau,  Hennequin,  and  Tarde,  Dr.  Cohn  does  not  enter  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  these  movements  and  their 
important  results. 

The  task  of  general  aesthetics,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  data, 
(p.  8),  can  be  pursued  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  of  psychology, 
sociology,  and  history,  whose  scientific  implications  in  their  philosophical 
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unity  it  is  the  business  of  aesthetic,  to  set  forth.     We  have  therefore  three 
main  divisions  of  the  work  before  us  : 

1.  The  discrimination  of  the  aesthetic  field.     This  is  chiefly  a  psycho- 
logical investigation.     Perception  is  said  to  be  the  complex  most  important 
in  aesthetic  experience,  /'.  <?.,  worth  or  value  is  presented  in  the  medium  of 
pure,   intensive,  perceptual  knowledge,   not  in  the  logical  or  consecutive 
form  (p.  23).     An  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful  because  it  is  isolated,  so 
that  the  whole  attention  is  absorbed.      Therefore  art  always   brings  the 
beautiful  to  us  '  framed,'  as  Gottfried  Semper  says.     This  '  frame  '  of  mind, 
however,  is  not  clearly  marked  out  by  Cohn,  and  he  assumes  a  simplicity 
in  aesthetic  perception  not  actually  borne  out  by  facts.     Nor  does  he  recover 
himself  when  he  explains  the  relation  of  art  to  the  promotion  of  the  ideal 

(P-  4i). 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  content 
of  the  aesthetic  field,  and  our  author  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  the  best  work 
in  this  part.     Though  obviously  following  Hegel,  and  criticising  him,  he  has, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  Form  (p.  74),  gathered  together  much  valuable 
material  and  made  it  available  for  students.     The  fourth  chapter  on  the 
important  kinds  of  aesthetic  worth  (beauty,  sublimity,  the  tragic,  the  comic), 
is  specially  welcome  on  account  of  its  literary  character. 

3.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
aesthetic  work  or  value,  and  is  all  too  short.     Dr.  Cohn,  in  my  view,  exag- 
gerates the  conflict  of  the  aesthetic  with  the  ethical  and  logical  interests 
(pp.  266  ff.),  but  shows  in  a  final  chapter,  however,  how  all  worths  may 
be  adjusted  in  the  final  ideal  synthesis  of  life  and  being. 

I  fear  that  artists  will  not  turn  to  this  work  for  guidance  or  inspiration  ; 
artists  are  prejudiced  against  German  aesthetics.  The  most  fruitful  criticism 
of  art  at  present,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  emanates  from  France.  Still 
these  strictures  should  not  blind  us  to  the  solid  merits  of  the  work  before 
us,  which  will  commend  itself,  without  further  comment,  to  all  students  of 
philosophical  aesthetics.  HENRY  DAVIES. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Geschichtsphilosophie.  Einleitung  zu  einer  Weltgeschichte  seit  der  Volk- 
erwanderung.  Von  THEODOR  LINDNER.  Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta'sche 
Buchhandlung  Nachfolger,  1901. — pp.  xii,  206. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  partially  explained  by  the  sub-title.  Professor 
Lindner  has  not  aimed  to  produce  a  complete  and  systematic  philosophy  of 
history,  but  only  to  expound  his  own  conception  of  history  as  a  preliminary 
to  his  Welt-geschichte.  The  first  two  sections  deal  with  the  principles  of 
conservation  and  change  which  Professor  Lindner  regards  as  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  historical  development.  Illustrations  of  conservation 
are  individual  and  racial  heredity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  established  forms  of  civilization.  The  chief  cause  of  change  is  the 
historical  struggle  for  existence  between  national  and  racial  groups,  as  well 
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as  between  individuals.  Power  of  adaptation  is  the  prerequisite  of  success- 
ful change.  In  the  primitive  state,  natural  selection  has  great  force,  but  its 
influence  on  the  individual  diminishes  as  civilization  advances.  The  third 
section  deals  with  "  Ideas,  their  Origin  and  Movement."  The  idea  is  the 
expression  in  consciousness  of  the  feelings  of  need  which  originate  all 
change.  An  idea,  taken  up  on  its  own  account,  becomes  an  ideal.  The 
development  of  ideas  exhibits  a  contrast-movement  {Kontrast-Beivegung}. 
The  author  gives,  as  examples,  the  alternation  of  mystico-idealistic  and 
rationalistic  periods  in  religion,  and  of  liberalism  and  absolutism  in  politics. 
In  the  fifth  section,  entitled  "The  Individual  :  Great  Men,"  we  are  told 
that  greatness  of  personality  must  be  distinguished  from  greatness  of  in- 
fluence, and  that  in  every  case  the  great  man  only  finishes  work  already 
begun.  On  the  other  hand,  ideas  first  arise  through  individuals,  and  are 
afterwards  diffused  collectively.  As  civilization  advances,  great  men  be- 
come more  necessary.  In  the  sixth  section  the  author  distinguishes  be- 
tween peoples  ( Volker)  and  nations  (National).  In  Europe  the  true  nations 
are  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  In  the 
seventh  section  he  discusses  the  three  great  groups  of  peoples  ( Volker- 
grupperi),  Mongolians,  Semites,  and  Indo-Germans.  Applying  his  first 
principle,  he  finds  the  Mongolians  to  be  preeminently  conservative.  The 
Semites  (who  must  not  be  judged  by  the  modern  Jew)  exhibit  both  con- 
servation and  change,  but  these  are  not  adjusted  to  one  another,  since  the 
Semite  has  only  an  external  power  of  adaptation.  The  Indo-Germans  are 
at  once  the  most  individualistic,  and  have  the  greatest  adaptive  power  of 
the  three  groups.  To  the  German  all  bonds  are  ultimately  personal.  The 
next  section  considers  the  principal  forms  of  human  activities,  viz. — eco- 
nomic, political,  religious,  moral,  literary,  and  scientific.  The  author  dis- 
tinguishes Empire  (Reich)  from  State  (Staat],  and  makes  the  former  the 
pre-condition  of  the  latter.  Religion  is  peculiarly  a  conservative  force,  and 
only  in  Christianity  has  the  inertia  of  religious  conservation  been  overcome. 
The  strength  of  the  religious  need  is  shown  by  the  strength  of  its  contrast- 
movements  and  conflicts.  Peoples  form  their  religions,  and  since  the 
Romance  and  the  Germanic  peoples  have  nearly  the  same  ethnic  compo- 
sition, their  types  of  Christianity  are  not  very  different.  The  state,  economic 
activity,  and  mental  achievement  possess  equal  value  for  the  historical  de- 
velopment, but  the  state  forms  the  groundwork.  The  ninth  section  considers 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  historical  laws.  The  author  admits  the 
concept  of  accident,  and  defines  it  as  an  expression  for  the  multiplicity  of 
causes.  It  is  often  the  release  of  slumbering  forces.  He  says  that  the 
admission  of  free-will  does  not  affect  the  writing  of  history.  There  may  be 
a  causal  connection  in  history,  but  we  never  find  cause  and  effect  as  an 
isolated  and  individual  event.  All  historical  causality  goes  back  to  the 
individual.  The  author  discusses  the  degree  of  individualization  as  the 
measure  of  an  historical  period.  He  defines  individualism  as  the  striving  to 
conserve  the  peculiarity  of  the  personal  being.  It  has  its  especial  seat  in 
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the  feelings  and  spiritual  life,  and  is  a  universally  human  quality  whose 
manifestation  varies.  The  individual  leavens  the  mass,  but  is  dependent 
upon  it.  In  primitive  times  the  attitude  of  the  individual  towards  the  whole 
was  important,  but  later  the  community  itself  determines  the  relationship. 
(This  seems  to  me  to  be  far  from  the  truth.)  The  conclusion  of  this  section 
is  that  no  fixed  laws  of  history  can  be  discovered,  while  in  the  tenth  and  last 
section  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  course  of  development. 
The  work  of  no  past  civilization  is  wholly  lost  to  the  future.  There  is  a 
general  social  and  moral  progress.  Public  institutions  and  the  general 
conditions  of  life  become  better.  Sympathy  widens,  and  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  community  improves.  There  are  three  great  causes  of 
historical  growth — nature,  established  historical  conditions,  and  felt  needs. 
Needs  initiate  change  by  producing  ideas.  The  execution  of  ideas  involves 
the  ordering  activity  of  the  human  mind  which  is  hence  the  indispensable 
condition  of  progress.  Change  is  perfected  through  the  struggle  of  ideas. 
We  are  brought  back  to  our  starting-point  by  the  statement  that  the  essen- 
tial in  history  is  always  change  united  with  conservation. 

While  this  work  contains  some  interesting  and  valuable  remarks,  it  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  unity  of  treatment,  and  it  teems  with  solemn  platitudes.  It 
deals  in  a  scanty  fashion  with  many  questions  that  belong  to  anthropology, 
ethnology,  comparative  religion,  and  cognate  sciences,  while  affording  a 
satisfactory  treatment  of  none  of  these  questions.  A  philosophy  of  history 
should  either  confine  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  epistemological  and* 
methodological  problems  of  historical  knowledge,  or,  if  its  author  be  more 
ambitious,  it  should  attempt  a  comprehensive  interpretation  of  history  as 
part  of  a  metaphysical  theory  of  things.  Professor  Lindner  has  avoided 
both  these  methods  of  treatment.  He  has  neither  illuminated  the  confused 
course  of  historical  evolution,  nor  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  theory  of 
historical  knowledge.  Some  points  of  his  book  will  interest  philosophical 
students  of  history,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  furthering  the 
interpretation  of  history.  J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 

HOBART  COLLEGE. 
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NOTES. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  : 

Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  Dr.  Montague's  interesting  article  in  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  for  January,  1902,  entitled  "  Professor  Royce's 
Refutation  of  Realism,"  I  should  like  space  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  error  in  the  argument.  A  personal  acquaintance  with  both  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  difference  of  opinion,  together  with  considerable  cor- 
respondence which  has  passed  between  us  three  at  times,  entitles  me  to 
feel  that  I  shall  not  be  confusing  the  issue  in  fixing  special  attention  upon 
one  particular  paragraph  in  the  article  named. 

Thus,  on  page  45  of  the  REVIEW,  Dr.  Montague  defends  the  realistic 
doctrine  of  the  independence,  or  as  he  prefers  ambiguously  to  call  it,  sepa- 
rateness,  of  subject  and  object  by  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  field  of 
psychology,  the  figure  of  an  objective  'chair'  which  does  not  lose  ob- 
jective existence  as  a  'chair'  when  by  closing  one's  eyes  one  destroys 
or  alters  substantially  the  visual  'idea'  of  the  chair  in  question.  One 
need  not  consider  the  school-boy  difficulty  with  the  disconnected  'gun- 
powder' and  'fuse'  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Montague's  subse- 
quent argument  in  detail  is  at  every  point  parallel  to  the  logic  of  this  special 
figure  and  stands  or  falls  with  its  validity. 

Now,  if  the  petitio  principii  involved  in  this  chair-metaphor  were  less 
generally  committed  without  detection,  one  would  suppose  that  its  state- 
ment would  be  its  own  exposure.  And  its  plausibility,  though  doubtless 
deeply  seated  in  our  mental  constitution,  would  seem  inexplicable  unless  as 
a  matter  of  mere  carelessness  in  language.  For  the  alleged  object  and  the 
alleged  idea  simply  do  not  belong  together,  'chair'  being  taken  objec- 
tively in  one  meaning,  subjectively  in  quite  another.  It  will  never  do,  in 
fact,  to  cite  in  defence  of  realism  the  lack  of  coordination  between  a 
'  chair '  and  an  '  idea  of  a  chair '  which  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  mo- 
mentary sensuous  impression  !  For,  in  such  a  defence,  the  '  separate- 
ness  '  under  dispute  is  preassumed  in  the  sensuousness  of  the  psychological 
metaphor  ;  and  the  lack  of  coordination  follows  of  course.  It  is  a  perfectly 
valid  idealist  retort,  to  point  out  that  any  somewhat  constructive  or  solidly 
constituted  'chair,'  whether  it  is  '  that  special  chair'  or  not,  is  the  ob- 
ject, not  of  any  excited  retinal  nerve-feelings  merely,  but  of  an  active 
agglomeration  or  organization  of  innumerable  stored-up  and  also  present 
nerve-experiences,  which,  less  or  more  remotely,  bear  upon  the  momentary 
retinal  sensation,  interpret  it  and  constitute  its  intelligible  meaning  as  an 
item  within  a  personal  universe.  If  the  self-contained  idea  would  be  blank 
without  the  subsidiary  sensuousness  which  belongs  to  its  complex  consti- 
tution as  intelligence,  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  sensation  as  pure  externalism 
or  unintelligibility  can  even  be  referred  to  or  intended  by  Dr.  Montague  or 
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any  one  else.  And  if  the  mere  sight  of  the  '  chair  '  refers  at  all  to  what 
one  means  by  '  chair, '  the  '  idea  of  a  chair '  is  only  subsidiarily  an  im- 
pression from  without. 

To  any  observer  whose  sight-sensations  mean  anything  whatsoever,  that 
is  to  a  sane  observer,  the  obliteration  (or  substantial  alteration)  of  the 
momentary  retinal  image  does,  to  be  sure,  Dr.  Montague  notwithstanding, 
obliterate  (or  substantially  alter)  precisely  '  that  special  chair  which  I  now 
see  in  so  far  as  I  now  merely  see  it.'  The  hitherto  existing  object  becomes 
in  all  truth  non-existent.  And,  instead  of  the  said  meaningless  object, 
arises  a  new  one  :  ' '  that  special  chair  which  a  moment  ago  I  saw  but  now 
do  not  see."  In  which  alteration  there  is  no  lack  of  mutual  independ- 
ence in  any  sense.  In  this  regard,  Dr.  Montague  has  merely  failed  to 
describe  the  insignificant  sense-object  '  chair  '  which  properly  belonged  to 
his  so-called  '  idea  of  a  chair. ' 

But,  again,  accepting  the  intelligible  object  Dr.  Montague  describes,  and 
constructing  for  him  the  true  subjective  correspondent  upon  which  it  de- 
pends, let  us  see  whether  in  his  illustration  there  is  any  alteration  in  the 
one  without  appropriate  alteration  in  the  other.  For  Dr.  Montague's  mis- 
take is  made  plausible  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  only  perhaps  under 
unusual  and  petty  conditions  of  strained  self-stultification,  sometimes  called 
experimentation,  when  the  alteration  of  merely  sensuous  object  to  corre- 
spond with  the  altered  mere  impression  of  the  hypothesis  would  be  of  any 
noticeable  consequence  as  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  construct,  '  that  solid 
chair. '  Yet,  to  an  observer  in  full  possession  of  his  rational  faculties,  the 
true  object  of  his  'idea  (not  visual  image  merely)  of  a  chair'  would, 
when  put  out  of  sight,  be  altered  nevertheless  inevitably  and  in  appropriate 
manner,  by  the  admission  into  it  of  some  varying  degree  of  probability  as 
to  how  much  or  how  little  the  position,  form,  color,  or  what  not  which  is 
usually  visualized,  would  on  a  second  view  be  altered  to  the  sense.  Any 
elements  of  experience  you  please  can  enter  into  the  determination  of  such 
probabilities  ;  but  the  objective  chair  at  any  instant  of  non-visualization  is 
precisely  to  the  least  detail  the  determinately  problematical  item  I  have 
just  defined:  "that  special  chair  which  at  some  future  moment  maybe 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  altered  into  another  similar  thing  also  called  chair  ; 
and  which  is  now,  as  I  know,  in  continuous  alteration  of  certain  definite 
sorts,  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical."  l  There  is  no  lack  of  mutual 
dependence  in  the  matter,  when  once  a  mere  sensuousness  of  experience 
(/.  <?.,  epistemologically  speaking,  separateness)  is  not  preassumed.  And 
relative  '  independence '  in  Dr.  Montague's  sense,  is  black  white,  pre- 

^his  "continuous-alteration"  feature  of  the  description  I  have  added  with  a 
view  to  rebutting  Dr.  Montague's  apparent  opinion  that  an  object,  to  correspond  to  a 
new  idea,  must  alter  by  cataclysm  and  hiatus.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  time  as 
an  alterative  manifold,  that  all  its  particles,  while  remaining  utterly  distinct  and  each 
entirely  unique,  also  interpenetrate.  Therefore  the  "  continuance  "  (more  correctly, 
continuity)  of  an  object  is  not  incompatible  with  dependence  upon  an  altering  idea. 
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cisely.  The  manner  of  the  dependence,  or  rather  reference,  of  subject 
and  object  inter  se  is,  to  be  sure,  as  to  subject  and  object  respectively,  as 
different  as  possible  ;  but  the  mutuality  of  reference,  which  needs  no  pre- 
posterously alien  '  artificial '  self  to  account  for  the  disparity  between  its 
terms  is  inevitable.  And  any  other  arrangement  (if  the  bull  may  be  par- 
doned ! )  would  be  nihilism  pure  and  simple. 

REGINALD  C.  ROBBINS. 

Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  University, 
made  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  to 
the  presidency. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dixie  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  the  Gifford  lecture- 
ship for  1903-1905. 

The  death  is  announced  of  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Professor  Meiklejohn  is  best 
known  in  America  as  the  translator  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  to  accept  an  Instructorship  in  Psychology  in  Yale  University. 

A  psychological  laboratory  of  six  rooms  has  been  recently  opened  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College.  It  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Helen  B.  Thompson, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
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THE    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF   OBLIGATION. 

THE  limitations  of  this  occasion *  make  it  impossible  to  do 
more  than  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the  many  problems  of 
which  one  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  treatment  in  an  article 
bearing  such  a  general  title.  The  distinction  made  by  Kant 
between  two  types  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation  is  accepted 
as  justified  by  introspective  analysis.2  Corresponding  to  Kant's 
hypothetical  imperative  is  the  consciousness  of  conditional  obli- 
gation, and  corresponding  to  his  categorical  imperative  is  the 
consciousness  of  absolute  obligation.  Because  the  hypothetical 
imperative  is  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  a  desire  for  a 
certain  end,  it  may  be  called  teleological.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  categorical  imperative,  which  to  use  Kant's  words  "  declares 
an  action  to  be  necessary3  in  itself  without  reference  to  any  pur- 
pose, i.  e.  without  any  other  end,"  4  is  non-teleological. 

1  This  paper  was  read  in  part  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association,  on  April  I,  1902. 

2  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  while  this  paper 
accepts  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  and  the  categorical  imperative,  it  does 
not  accept  Kant's  definition  of  the  latter.     Kant's  categorical  imperative,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  only  one  which  is  accepted  by  the  agent  as  binding  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  end  to  be  attained  by  acting  in  accordance  with  it ;  but  it  is  also  one 
which  is  objectively  necessary,  i.  e. ,  valid  for  all  rational  creatures  generally.     In  this 
article  this  latter  characteristic  is  not  included   in  the  definition  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  as  will  be  seen  below,  pp.  340  ff. 

3  Kant  says   "  objectively  necessary."     The  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  quali- 
fier is  stated  in  the  immediately  preceding  foot-note. 

4  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morals,  tr.  by  Abbott  in  Kan?  s 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,  5th  Ed. ,  p.  32. 
Subsequent  quotations  from  Kant  are  taken  from  this  volume  of  translations. 
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An  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  analyze  with  some  minute- 
ness the  consciousness  of  conditional  or  teleological  obligation, 
and  then  to  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  categorical  obligation. 

I.  The  consciousness  of  teleological  or  conditional  obligation 
is  reasonable,  in  the  sense  that  a  reason  can  be  given  by  a  person 
for  his  assertion  that  he  ought  to  perform  an  act.  The  whole 
complex  mental  process  can  be  described  as  follows  :  '  I  want  a 
certain  result,  and  I  judge  that  this  act  is  indispensable  if  I  am  to 
secure  that  result.  Therefore  I  am  conscious  that  in  so  far  as  I 
am  motived  by  this  desire  and  directed  by  my  judgment  I  must 
in  consistency  perform  the  act.' l  Just  as,  in  a  deductive  infer- 
ence, consistency  between  two  judgments  requires  that  a  third 
judgment,  called  a  conclusion,  be  made;  so,  in  this  case,  con- 
sistency between  a  desire  and  a  judgment  requires  a  certain 
act  to  be  performed.  The  fact  that  when  two  judgments  are 
made  a  third  judgment  is  required  in  the  name  of  consistency, 
which  is  reasonableness,  is  the  fact  of  logical  obligation.  When 
I  experience  that  requirement  in  my  own  intellectual  life,  I  say 
that  I  ought  to  pass  that  judgment.  The  fact  that  when  a  desire 
and  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  means  of  satisfying  this 
desire  are  present  in  consciousness,  a  certain  act  is  required  in  the 
name  of  consistency,  which  is  reasonableness,  is  the  fact  of  teleo- 
logical obligation.  When  I  experience  that  requirement  in  my 
practical  life,  I  say  that  I  ought  to  do  that  act. 

Now  there  is  nothing  a  priori  in  this  requirement  of  consistency 
in  either  case.  It  is  simply  a  fact  ascertained  by  observation  and 
induction  that  when  Mis  P,  and  S  is  M,  S  is  also  P.  If  any  one 
who  has  ascertained  that  fact  judges  in  another  way,  he  is  apt  to 
be  confronted  at  once  with  the  memory  of  other  instances  in 
which  such  a  judgment  on  such  premises  was  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  Or,  if  he  has  formed  a  settled  habit  of  judging  in  such 
a  case  that  5  is  P,  to  make  any  other  judgment  is  to  go  against 
a  habit.  Whether,  therefore,  he  is  checked  by  a  memory  or  a 

1  The  analysis  here  given  of  the  consciousness  of  teleological  obligation  follows 
Hume's  treatment  of  the  subject,  except  that  reason  is  here  recognized  as  something 
more  than  an  analytic  function.  See  Appendix  I  to  his  Enquiry  Concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Selby-Bigge's  edition,  pp.  285  ff. 
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habit,  in  either  case  he  cannot  judge  that  5  is  P  without  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  of  distrust  in  the  judgment.  The  judgment  is  not 
convincing,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  real  judgment. 

In  the  case  of  the  consciousness  of  teleological  obligation,  the 
process  is  no  more  a  priori  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  infer- 
ence. Inconsistency  here  is  nothing  but  the  observed  fact  that 
to  desire  an  end,  and  not  to  perform  certain  actions  standing  in 
definite  relation  to  that  end,  is  to  court  disappointment.  Man  as 
desiring  and  as  not  securing  a  certain  object  is  man  at  odds  with 
his  environment.  Man  as  desiring,  and  yet  as  not  doing  what 
he  knows  to  be  necessary  for  securing  a  certain  object,  is  man  at 
odds  with  himself.  He  is  inconsistent.  His  action  does  not 
comport  with  his  desire ;  and  because  he  knows  that  there  is  this 
incompatibility,  his  action  does  not  comport  with  his  knowledge. 
It  is  irrational. 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  the  irrationality  spoken  of 
here  is  concrete  and  not  abstract.  It  is  not  the  incongruousness 
of  the  action  with  abstract  reason,  but  with  a  known  definite 
situation  which  appeals  in  a  certain  way  to  a  given  desire.  Vary 
the  situation  or  the  desire,  and  the  demand  of  reason,  or  the  obli- 
gation varies  likewise.  The  obligation  is  contingent  because 
reason  itself  alone  cannot  create  it.  This  contingency,  however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  rationality  of  teleological  obligation.  All 
theoretical  reason  is  equally  contingent.  Only  when  definite 
premises  are  given  can  rationality  make  a  demand  ;  and  that  de- 
mand depends  on  the  nature  of  the  premises.  Vary  the  premises, 
and  the  demand  varies.  But  it  may  be  said  in  objection  that 
while  the  matter  of  the  demand  varies,  the  form  of  demanding  is 
constant  in  the  case  of  theoretical  reason.  The  same  statement, 
however,  may  be  made  of  teleological  obligation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  desire,  and  whatever  may  be  the  known  means  of 
gratifying  it,  there  always  is,  in  a  thinking  being  so  far  as  he 
thinks,  the  same  consciousness  of  incompatibility  between  the 
existence  of  the  desire  and  a  failure  to  perform  the  action  known 
to  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  desire. 

And  yet  a  man  may  reasonably  refuse  to  perform  that  act  in 
spite  of  its  known  incompatibility  with  that  desire.  For  he  may 
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have  other  desires,  and  if  the  several  measures  known  to  be  neces- 
sary respectively  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  desires  cannot 
be  taken  at  once,  there  arises  a  conflict  of  obligations.  This  con- 
flict can  be  adjusted  only  when  some  desire  has  become  supreme 
over  the  others.  Then  the  obligation  to  perform  the  action  which 
secures  its  gratification  becomes  supreme  over  competing  obliga- 
tions. Reason  takes  into  consideration  the  ascendancy  of  this 
desire,  and  in  this  concrete  situation  decides  in  favor  of  that  con- 
duct which  this  desire  imposes.  It  declares  that  conduct  more 
obligatory  than  any  other  possible  conduct  in  this  particular  com- 
plication of  circumstances.  If  it  be  said  that  not  reason  but  the 
brute  strength  of  desire  is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  case,  the 
reply  is  that  mere  strength  of  desire  may  indeed  determine  action  ; 
it  cannot  by  itself,  however,  give  rise  to  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
ponderant obligation.  Reason  is  necessary  for  that,  and  the 
strength  of  desire  operates  in  the  production  of  that  consciousness 
of  obligation  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  datum  which  reason  takes 
into  consideration. 

Often  the  part  that  reason  plays  in  the  conflict  of  motives  is 
still  greater  ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  relative  strength  of 
desires  is  modified  by  knowledge  of  the  results  that  follow  their 
gratification.  But  such  knowledge  of  results  is  distinguished 
from  mere  memory-images  of  unpleasant  experiences,  which  in 
the  past  were  associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  The 
memory-images  arise  without  any  operation  of  reason ;  that  is, 
the  process  we  call  reasoning  does  not  occur  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  their  appearance.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  an  action  and  its  conse- 
quences. Such  knowledge  is  gained  only  through  the  process  of 
reasoning.  Hence  any  desire  whose  relative  strength  varies  with 
this  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  a  rational  desire.  Its  distinctive 
nature  as  desire  is  not  changed ;  it  does  not  cease  to  be  desire 
because  it  is  rational.  As  desire  it  is  not  reason  ;  but  as  a  desire 
which  is  a  function  of  reason  it  is  a  reasonable  desire.  It  is  such 
a  desire  as  only  reasoning  beings  have,  and  reasoning  beings  have 
it  only  because  they  reason.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  abstract  rea- 
son that,  out  of  its  own  pure  reasonableness,  gives  rise  to  the 
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desire ;  but  the  reasoning  process  of  a  person  with  a  definite  de- 
siderative  nature  takes  place  in  a  concrete  situation,  and  produces 
a  result,  of  which  a  definite  desire  in  its  particular  strength  is. a 
part.  Such  a  desire  is  therefore  properly  called  a  concretely 
reasonable  desire. 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  of  desires,  or  more  properly,  be- 
cause desires  themselves  do  not  often  conflict,  in  the  case  of  a 
conflict  of  obligations  arising  from  the  incompatibility  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  different  desires,  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
concretely  reasonable  desire  is  stronger  than  random,  unreason- 
able desires,  and  by  the  process  we  have  above  described,  gives 
to  a  definite  obligation  supremacy  over  other  concurrent  obliga- 
tions. In  such  instances  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  su- 
preme obligation  is  supreme  simply  because  reason  takes  into 
consideration  the  supremacy  of  its  correlative  desire.  One  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  supreme  desire  is  concretely 
reasonable ;  for  we  have  seen  that  this  desire  in  its  present  vic- 
torious strength  would  not  appear  in  an  unreasoning  being. 
Thus,  though  the  supremacy  of  the  obligation  is  determined  for 
reason  by  the  supremacy  of  the  desire,  this  supremacy  of  the 
desire  has  in  its  turn  been  determined  by  the  operation  of  reason. 
Hence  the  supremacy  of  the  obligation  is  doubly  a  rational  su- 
premacy. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  desire,'  it  should  be  said  here  that  by  desire  is  meant  not 
merely  an  '  animal  desire/  but  any  desire  whatever,  includ- 
ing the  highest l  aspirations  which  men  may  entertain.  These 
aspirations  are  toward  the  realization  of  ideals  ;  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  this  fact  perhaps  it  is  pardonable  to  in- 
terrupt the  argument  for  the  sake  of  considering  the  way  in 
which  ideals  control  human  action.  The  word  '  ideal '  is  used  in 
many  senses,  but  for  the  present  purpose  an  ideal  can  be  defined 
by  the  mention  of  three  characteristics.  First,  an  ideal  is  an 
object  of  imagination  or  an  idea,  and  like  all  objects  of  imagina- 

1  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
'  high  '  and  *  low '  as  applied  to  desires.  The  distinction  expressed  by  these  terms  is 
recognized,  and  demands  consideration  in  any  full  treatment  of  morality. 
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tion  it  is  limited  in  the  quality  of  its  sensuous  content  by  actual 
perception,  past  and  present.  In  the  second  place,  an  ideal  is  an 
idea  of  human  achievement,  whether  in  the  way  of  skill  or  of 
character  or  of  external  condition,  such  as  for  instance  social  in- 
stitutions. An  ideal  may  of  course  be  an  idea  of  some  condition 
not  attainable  or  capable  of  approximation  by  human  exertion, 
but  such  an  ideal  has  no  direct  influence  on  human  action. 
Finally,  an  ideal  is,  for  the  person  who  cherishes  it,  an  idea  which 
he  desires  and  more  or  less  persistently  strives  to  realize,  or  at 
least  to  bring  as  near  to  realization  as  actual  conditions  permit. 
It  is  this  third  characteristic  of  an  ideal  which  makes  it  so  power- 
ful a  factor  in  human  life.  Were  there  no  desire  to  realize  an 
ideal,  it  would  be  only  an  inoperative  idea.  The  desire  to  realize 
an  ideal  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  ideal ;  but  that  nature  is  in  its 
turn  due  to  the  selective  part  played  by  desires  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  ideal.  Only  those  elements  in  past  or  present 
experience,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  a  person  desires  to 
have  repeated,  enter  into  the  ideal  which  that  person  forms  for 
himself.  But  not  everyone  forms  an  ideal  for  himself;  many 
adopt  the  ideals  of  others — a  fact  largely  due  to  a  natural  ten- 
dency of  human  beings  to  desire  what  others  desire.  This  ten- 
ency  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  children,  who  most  easily 
catch  from  their  associates  the  infection  of  some  particular  desire. 
And,  like  children,  adults  also  not  only  imitate  others's  actions, 
but  adopt  their  ends.  This  adoption  of  others's  ends  as  one's  own 
consists  in  the  awakening  of  desires  within  us  to  secure  these  ends. 
Ideals,  like  any  other  ends,  are  adopted  when  we  come  to  desire 
their  realization.  Once  these  desires  for  the  realization  of  ideals 
have  been  awakened  in  us,  they  give  rise  to  a  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  perform  the  actions  known  to  be  necessary  to  that 
realization.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
the  obligation  imposed  by  an  ideal,  which  should  differentiate  it 
from  other  teleological  obligations.  Persons  who  cherish  ideals 
will  recognize  an  obligation  to  realize  them — an  obligation  whose 
strength  l  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  realize. 

1  This  strength  may  be  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  action  necessary  to  realize  an 
ideal  may  itself  have  been  categorically  demanded  of  us  by  others ;  in  other  words, 
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Persons  who  do  not  cherish  the  ideal  will  not  recognize  the  tele- 
ological  obligation,  although  the  act  which  would  be  imposed  as 
teleologically  obligatory  by  the  ideal  may  be  imposed  upon  them 
as  categorically  obligatory  by  a  process  we  shall  consider  in  the 
sequel.1 

II.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  examining  only  teleological 
obligation,  where,  to  quote  again  Kant's  phrase,  "  the  action  is 
not  commanded  absolutely,  but  only  as  means  to  another  pur- 
pose." Kant,  however,  in  this  passage  goes  on  to  say  :  "  There 
is  an  imperative  which  commands  a  certain  conduct  immediately, 
without  having  as  its  condition  any  other  purpose  to  be  attained 
by  it.  This  imperative  is  Categorical.  "  2  That  there  are  cate- 
gorical imperatives  corresponding  to  this  definition3  any  unbiased 
observer  of  human  experience  must  concede.  Any  attempt  to 
deny  the  fact  is  simply  an  obstinate  refusal  to  see  a  fact  because 
one  has  no  theory  to  fit  it.  Too  many  [persons  recognize  and 
act  upon  such  imperatives  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  question. 
These  categorical  imperatives  admit  of  no  description  in  terms  of 
other  experience,  that  is,  in  terms  intelligible  to  one  who  has  not 
experienced  them.  They  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  heard  their  promptings,  the  expe- 
rience may  be  adequately  described  by  saying  that  in  conscious- 
ness arises  a  command,  "  Thou  shalt,"  or  "  Thou  shalt  not," 

the  teleological  obligation  may  be  reinforced  by  a  coincident  categorical  obligation, 
whose  nature  will  be  discussed  below.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  not  only  may 
categorical  and  teleological  obligations  reinforce  each  other,  but  at  times  they  may 
weaken  each  other  by  mutual  opposition. 

1  For  instance  one  man  may  have  as  an  element  in  his  ideal  an  exalted  sexual 
purity ;  he  may  desire  above  all  things  to  be  sexually  clean,  and  he  will  in  conse- 
quence be  conscious  of  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  every  lascivious  thought  or  act 
because  of  its  incompatibility  with  his  ideal.  Another  person  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  fascination  of  this  ideal,  who,  that  is,  has  no  positive  desire  to  be  pure  in 
heart,  may  yet  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  avoid  licentious  behavior  because  of  the  in- 
sistence with  which  he  has  been  constantly  forbidden  to  be  lewd.  The  latter  person 
may  gradually  come  to  cherish  the  ideal  of  purity ;  but  when  he  does,  the  character 
of  the  obligation  under  which  he  acts  will  have  changed.  The  process  of  change 
from  categorical  to  teleological  obligation  is  very  interesting  but  cannot  be  investi- 
gated here. 

«0/.  «V.,p.  33- 

8  In  this  definition,  observe  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  rational  necessity  and  the 
objective  validity  of  the  imperative. 
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and  that  the  command  is  accompanied  by  no  indication  that  there 
is  any  ulterior  end  to  be  gained  by  obedience.  Not  only  is  the 
command  heard,  but  its  authority  is  recognized.  The  mandate 
or  the  prohibition  may  be  regarded  by  the  person  who  feels  it 
not  as  an  impertinence,  not  as  an  arrogant  usurpation  of  a  right, 
but  as  a  justifiable  peremptoriness,  and  as  entitled  to  its  assumption 
of  dictatorship.  He  may  be  disposed  to  rebel  against  it,  but  he 
does  not  question  its  rightful  claim  to  exact  submission  of  him. 
Such  a  categorical  imperative,  recognized  by  the  agent  as  binding, 
there  undoubtedly  is,  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  ignore  its  exist- 
ence. 

But  Kant's  statement  that  such  an  imperative  "  concerns  not 
the  matter  of  the  action,  or  its  intended  result,  but  its  form  and 
the  principle  of  which  it  is  itself  a  result,"  l  is  not  true  of  all 
categorical  imperatives  which  come  under  the  definition  we  have 
above  given.  Kant's  statement  is  true  of  his  categorical  impera- 
tive, simply  because  he  has  defined  that  imperative  in  such  a  way 
as  to  carry  with  it  the  truth  of  that  statement.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  Kant's  treatment  of  the  subject  and  that  given  here 
is  not  merely  a  difference  of  definition.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exhaustiveness  of  Kant's  division  of  imperatives  into 
two  types,  when  one  of  these  types  is  defined  as  he  defines 
it.  Either  Kant's  definition  is  too  narrow  or  his  division  is 
defective.  For  there  are  imperatives  which  are  accepted  by 
human  beings  as  unconditionally  binding  on  them,  and  yet  which 
are  not  "  objectively  necessary  "  in  the  sense  of  being  "  valid,  not 
merely  for  men,  but  for  all  rational  creatures  generally."  2  Kant 
does  not  provide  for  these  in  his  classification,  and  yet  the  fact 
is  that  their  name  is  legion.  An  appeal  to  the  past  history  of 
morality  is  not  necessary  to  prove  their  existence.  We  need  look 
only  at  the  moral  consciousness  of  our  own  times  and  of  our 
friends  and  associates  ;  most  of  us  need  look  only  at  our  own 
moral  experience,  either  of  the  present  moment  or  of  our 
earlier  years  before  we  began  to  reflect  on  these  subjects. 

»  Cfc>.  «/.,  p.  33, 

zOp.  cit.,  p.  25  ;  italics  are  quoted.  In  this  passage,  Kant  speaks  of  "  law  "  not 
of  "  categorical  imperative,"  but  he  practically  identifies  the  two,  making  only  the 
distinction  that  an  imperative  is  a  formula  of  a  command  or  law  (  op.  cit.,  p.  30). 
This  distinction  makes  no  difference  to  our  present  discussion. 
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Perhaps  there  are  some  persons  who  were  never  commanded 
or  forbidden  to  do  any  act  without  having  had  a  reason  given 
for  the  injunction.  In  such  persons  it  is  possible1  that  there  is 
no  consciousness  of  categorical  obligation  to  performances  and 
omissions  except  that  of  the  Kantian  sort.  One  is  probably 
safe  in  assuming  that  such  persons  form  a  minority  of  man- 
kind. Whether  this  assumption  is  justified  or  not,  there  are 
at  least  some  men  who  are  conscious  of  categorical  obliga- 
tions which  are  not  objectively  valid,  and  the  categorical  im- 
peratives these  men  recognize  must  not  be  omitted  from  any 
complete  classification  of  imperatives.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, either  to  re-define  the  conception  of  the  categorical  im- 
perative, or  to  admit  into  our  classification  a  third  kind,  which  is 
neither  teleological  nor  categorical,  and  then  give  it  a  name. 
Out  of  deference  to  Kant's  epoch-making  work,  probably  we 
should  allow  his  terminology  to  stand.  In  this  case  we  should 
have  to  cast  about  for  a  new  term,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  choice.  Perhaps  the  word  '  positive,'  already  by 
long  usage  sanctioned  as  designative  of  a  certain  class  of  laws 
imposed  by  human  command,  might  be  as  good  as  any,  if  the 
view  advocated  below,  as  to  the  psychological  origin  of  the  im- 
peratives under  consideration,  is  correct.  In  this  paper  the  term 
'  categorical '  is  used  as  a  designation  of  all  imperatives  which  are 
not  conditional  in  the  Kantian  sense. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail 
the  inexorable  logic  which  forced  Kant,  with  his  definition  of  the 
categorical  imperative,  to  depart,  in  his  Fundamental  Principles  of 
the  Metaphysic  of  Morals,  from  the  critical  method  which  char- 
acterizes his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  We  can,  however,  only 
treat  this  point  very  briefly.  In  the  Critique,  as  every  one 
knows,  Kant  started  with  the  empirical  fact  that  men  pass  true 
theoretical  judgments  which  are  not  analytical.  Calling  these 

1  This  would  depend  upon  the  tenaciousness  of  their  memory.  If  they  remember 
that  every  law  they  have  come  to  recognize  as  binding  either  has  its  reason  in  some 
further  purpose  to  be  realized,  or  is  the  demand  to  treat  humanity  in  every  case  as  an 
end  withal,  never  as  a  means  only,  they  would  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  categorical  obligation  different  from  that  described  by  Kant.  How 
many  such  persons  there  are,  each  one  can  guess  for  himself. 
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judgments  by  the  term  "  a  priori1  synthetic,"  he  then  asks  the 
question  how  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  are  possible,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  possible  only  if  there  are 
pure  forms  of  perception  and  pure  categories  of  thought,  which 
by  functioning  in  experience  give  rise  to  these  judgments. 
Hence  these  forms  of  perception  and  these  categories  of  thought 
must,  so  he  argues,  be  accepted  as  realities.  This  type  of  argu- 
ment is  readily  recognized  as  a  constructive  hypothetical  syllogism. 
'  If  a  priori  synthetic  j  udgments  exist,  then  there  are  pure  forms 
of  perception  and  categories.  A  priori  synthetic  judgments  do 
exist.  There  are  then,'  etc.  The  minor  premise  is  vouched  for 
as  a  fact  of  experience.  If  it  were  not,  the  whole  argument  would 
be  null  and  void.  A  similar  argument,  in  ethical  speculation, 
would  read  somewhat  as  follows  :  '  If  there  are  categorical  imper- 
atives in  the  moral  life,  then  there  must  be  certain  pure  principles 
of  practical  reason.  But  there  are  such  categorical  imperatives. 
Therefore,'  etc.  The  minor  premise,  again,  would,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  argument  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  be  vouched 
for  as  a  fact  of  experience. 

But  Kant  denies  that  the  truth  of  the  minor  premise  is  or  ever 
can  be  established  by  experience.  "  We  must  never  leave  out 
of  consideration,"  says  he,  "  that  we  cannot  make  out  by  any  ex- 
ample, in  other  words  empirically,  whether  there  is  such  an  im- 
perative at  all  " 2  as  the  imperative  of  morality;  "but  it  is  rather  to 
be  feared  that  all  those  which  seem  to  be  categorical  may  yet  be 
at  bottom  hypothetical.  .  .  .  But  in  such  a  case  the  so-called 
moral  imperative,  which  as  such  appears  to  be  categorical  and 
unconditional,  would  in  reality  be  only  a  pragmatic  precept, 
drawing  our  attention  to  our  own  interests,  and  merely  teaching 
us  to  take  these  into  consideration."  2  The  consequence  of  this 
denial  is  obvious.  Another  method  of  procedure  is  necessary. 
Instead  of  taking  categorical  imperatives  as  given  in  actual 
moral  experience,  "  we  shall  therefore  have  to  investigate  a  priori 

1  The  question  whether  these  judgments  are  really  a  priori  cannot  be  discussed 
here. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  36  and  37  ;  italics  are  in  the  original.     This  passage  is  only  one  of 
several  in  the  work  under  consideration,  which  deny  the  possibility  of  empirically 
proving  the  existence  of  categorical  imperatives.     For  another,  see  p.  24,  op.  dt. 
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the  possibility  of  a  categorical  imperative,  as  we  have  not  in 
this  case  the  advantage  of  its  reality  being  given  in  experience."  l 
This  Kant  proceeds  to  do  by  showing  that  if  there  be  such  an 
imperative  it  must  be  this  :  "  Act  only  on  that  maxim  whereby 
thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  that  it  should  become  a  uni- 
versal law."2  With  this  insight  "we  have  not  yet,  however,  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  prove  a  priori  that  there  actually  is  such  an 
imperative."  He  goes  on  to  make  good  this  default.  All  this 
procedure  is  necessitated  by  defining  moral  duty  so  as  to  make 
inevitable  the  doubt  whether  any  one  is  ever  dutiful. 

Thus  we  see  that  whereas  in  theoretical  matters  we  have 
a  Kantian  metaphysics  based  on  the  critical  examination  of 
actual  experience  in  order  to  find  its  implications,  in  practical 
matters  we  have  a  Kantian  ethics  based  on  metaphysics  and 
without  any  empirical  support  whatever.3  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  while  the  limited  contents  of  Kant's  theoretical 
metaphysics  are  objects  of  knowledge,  the  very  rich  contents  of 
his  practical  metaphysics  appeal  only  to  faith.  If  we  are  to 
have  morality,  we  must  have  God,  freedom,  and  immortality ;  but 
nobody  knows  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  morality  or 
no — a  rather  startling  thesis  for  a  work  on  morals  !  One  would 
think  it  were  better  to  accept  morality  as  a  fact,  and  then  ask  what 
manner  of  fact  it  is.  The  actual  morality  we  see  in  the  world 
may  not  be  ideal ;  much  of  it  may  even  be  without  God  and 
without  hope  of  immortality,  and  all  of  it  may  be  without  Kantian 
freedom  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  rigoris- 
tic  ideal  which  gives  us  only  a  problematic  morality  upon  which 
to  rest  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  all  likewise  problematic. 

Now  the  morality  we  are  empirically  acquainted  with  is  often 
of  a  positively  imperative  type.  It  appears  in  this  person  and  in 
that  with  uncompromising  imposition — no  'If,'  or  'But,'  or 
'Because,'  but  plain  'Do,'  or  'Do  not,'  'Be,'  or  'Be  not.' 

1  op.  «*.,  p.  37. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  38.     The  question  whether  the  argument  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  is  the  same  as  that  we  have  examined  above,  can  merely  be  asked  here  with- 
out any  attempt  at  an  answer,  for  lack  of  time. 

3  Not  even   the  positive   support   of  the  theoretical   metaphysics,  which  rests  on 
experience. 
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Its  form  is  categorical,  its  content  is  various.  Although  it  has 
an  end  in  view,  that  end  is  mere  conformity  to  a  mandatory  rule. 
It  has  no  further  end,  and  hence  we  have  called  it  non-teleolog- 
ical.  It  is  short-sighted  ;  one  step  at  a  time  is  enough  for  it,  but 
that  step  is  for  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  Heaven  or 
hell  may  hang  upon  the  issue,  but  heaven  or  hell  do  not  count. 
The  step,  the  whole  step,  and  nothing  but  the  step — that  is  the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  categorical  imperative. 

Some  persons  have  interpreted  such  an  empirical  categorical 
imperative  as  carrying  with  it  always  the  sense  of  the  transcen- 
dent importance  of  the  form  of  obligation,  in  comparison  with  the 
content,  as  if  the  obligation  and  not  the  act  were  supremely 
obligatory.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  true  account 
of  the  normal  consciousness  of  bounded  duty,  although  in  some 
cases  the  account  applies.  Just  as  a  reflective  logician  may  make 
an  assertion  which  has  as  its  matter  the  mere  form  of  that  asser- 
tion, e.  g.,  ''This  judgment  is  affirmative"  ;  so  a  reflective  moral 
agent  who  recognizes  categorical  obligations  may  come  to  recog- 
nize the  recognition  of  categorical  obligation  as  itself  a  matter  of 
categorical  obligation.  He  may  say :  'As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
acknowledge  the  categorical  obligation  of  abstaining  from  mur- 
der, adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  covetousness.  But  even  if 
I  did  not  recognize  these  specific  abstentions  as  obligatory,  still  I 
should  be  under  obligation  to  recognize  some  other  concrete  obli- 
gation, even  though,  like  a  Moloch  worshipper's,  that  obligation 
were  that  I  should  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  absolutely  inevitable  duty,  as  that  I  should 
acknowledge  some  such  duty.'  Such  an  attitude  seems  actually 
to  be  taken  by  some  moral  agents,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
psychologically  possible ;  but  surely  it  is  a  travesty  of  the  ordi- 
nary consciousness  of  categorical  obligation  to  represent  it  as 
always  appearing  in  this  reflective  type,  which  makes  the  form 
of  obligation  the  matter  of  it  also  ;  just  as  it  would  be  a  travesty 
of  ordinary  thinking  to  say  that  every  categorical  judgment  we 
make  concerns  the  form  of  assertion.  That  the  judgment  has  this 
form  is  unmistakable,  else  it  would  not  be  a  categorical  judgment. 
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So  every  categorical  imperative  has  eo  ipso  a  form  of  categorical- 
ness  ;  but  what  is  of  moment  to  the  moral  agent  is  not  the  mere 
form  of  categorical  imperativeness  but  the  content  in  that  form. 
To  the  moral  scientist,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  rather  than  the 
content  is  at  one  time  of  main  interest,  while  at  another  time  the 
interest  centers  in  the  content. 

But  it  may  be  maintained  that,  although  to  the  normal  moral  agent 
the  content  in  the  form  of  categorical  obligation  is  the  important 
thing,  to  the  ethical  scientist,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  is  more 
important  than  the  matter,  because  only  by  an  analysis  of  the  form 
can  the  import  of  such  a  consciousness  be  understood.  By  the 
import  of  the  categorical  imperative  is  here  meant  the  bearing  it 
has  upon  the  problem  of  objective  reality.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  existence  of  the  consciousness  of  categorical 
obligation  involves  the  existence  of  an  objectively  valid  obligation, 
in  the  sense  of  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  rational  beings  as 
such,  independently  of  their  desires. 

We  have  seen  that  the  consciousness  of  teleological  obligation 
has  reference  to  the  relation  objectively  existing  between  an  action, 
its  known  result,  and  the  desiderative  attitude  the  agent  takes 
toward  that  result.  Does  the  consciousness  of  categorical  obli- 
gation have  like  reference  to  some  objective  fact?  This  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  interrogating  that  consciousness  to  see 
whether  there  always  and  necessarily  is  such  a  reference.  There 
is  without  doubt  generally  so  much  reference  as  is  involved  in  an 
attitude  toward  an  act  to  be  performed  or  omitted,  or  toward  a 
disposition  to  be  cultivated  or  suppressed.  In  all  except  patho- 
logical cases,  to  feel  a  categorical  obligation  is  to  feel  it  with 
reference  to  some  performance  or  disposition,  just  as,  in  all  except 
pathological  cases,  to  feel  anger  is  to  feel  it  towards  some  object. 
But  the  very  fact  that  there  are  pathological  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  unobjective  categorical  obligation  or  an  unobjective 
emotion,  would  seem  to  differentiate  the  objectiveness  of  cate- 
gorical obligation  and  of  emotion  from  the  objectiveness  of  judg- 
ment. For  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  alienation  a  man  can  judge  without  judging  about  anything. 
If  a  person  were  to  affirm  that  he  did,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
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interpret  his  affirmation.  It  would  have  no  meaning  for  me. 
But  a  sense  of  obligation  not  binding  to  anything,  or  an  emotion 
not  directed  toward  anything,  I  am  able  to  understand  in  terms  of 
my  own  experience.  How  much  this  unintelligibility  of  one 
alleged  experience,  and  the  intelligibility  of  the  other  two,  count 
toward  making  it  probable  that  a  consciousness  of  categorical 
obligation  or  of  anger  is  not  necessarily  objective  must  be  left 
for  the  reader  to  decide.  There  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  rad- 
ical difference  between  the  two  sorts  of  objectivity — so  much  that 
without  more  ado  we  have  ho  right  to  assert  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  consciousness  of  categorical  obligation  is  of  itself  an 
indication  of  an  objective  bindingness  of  some  unconditional  com- 
mands. It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  why  if  I  am  not  able  to 
argue  from  the  existence  of  anger  to  the  existence  of  something 
objectively  exasperating,  i.  e.,  exasperating  to  all  rational  beings, 
I  should  be  allowed  to  argue  from  the  existence  of  categorical 
obligation  to  the  existence  of  some  course  of  conduct  objectively 
binding,  i.  e.,  binding  on  all  rational  beings.  Even  an  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  persons  obligations  appear  as  binding  not 
merely  on  themselves,  but  also  on  all  rational  creatures,  does 
not  prove  anything  to  the  point.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
universality  of  reference  may  be  an  error  due  to  prejudice  or  to 
some  other  cause.  The  appeal,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  fact 
that  categorical  obligations  may  be  recognized  as  particular  in 
their  incidence,  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  consciousness  of  categorical  obligation  to  be 
universal  or  objectively  necessary.  Hence  any  claim  in  behalf 
of  a  necessary  objectivity  of  reference  lays  upon  the  claimant  the 
burden  of  proof;  and  satisfactory  proof  seems  to  be  wanting. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  categorical 
imperative  is  that  it  is  a  consciousness  of  unconditional  obligation 
which  in  normal  cases  has  reference  to  some  more  or  less  defi- 
nitely conceived  action  or  disposition,  but  which  only  in  certain 
instances  is  regarded  by  the  subject  experiencing  it  as  binding 
not  only  on  himself  but  on  all  other  human  or  on  all  other 
rational  beings.  And  even  in  these  instances  the  mere  fact  that 
the  subject  considers  the  obligation  universal  does  not  prove  its 
universality. 
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Now,  assuming  that  this  result  is  warranted  by  the  facts, 
let  us  proceed  to  ask  how  categorical  imperatives  arise  in  in- 
dividual consciousness.  What  is  the  probable  ontogenetic  ex- 
planation of  them  ?  What  I  shall  attempt  to  show  is  that  two 
different  processes,  both  known  actually  to.  take  place,  can  ac- 
count for  such  imperatives,  and  that  in  all  probability  both  pro- 
cesses play  a  part  in  giving  rise  to  the  consciousness  of  uncon- 
ditional obligation. 

The  teleological  obligation  we  have  already  discussed  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  kind 
of  act  is  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire.  We  say  to 
ourselves :  '  Do  this  because  you  want  that.'  According 
to  what  we  know  of  the  tendency  of  reasoning  processes  to 
abbreviation  by  ellipsis,  it  is  antecedently  probable  that  we  may 
gradually  come  to  say  to  ourselves  simply,  '  Do  this,'  without 
giving  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  '  we  want  that.'1  It  is  thus  con- 
ceivable that  after  a  time  the  reason  may  be  lost  sight  of  en- 
tirely while  yet  the  obligatory  character  of  the  act  remains. 
Nay,  further,  not  only  do  we  often  forget  our  reasons  for  our 
beliefs,  but  we  often  forget  that  we  ever  had  any  reasons,  and 
come  eventually  to  treat  what  was  once  a  reasoned  conviction  as 
a  self-evident  truth.  Without  doubt  many,  if  not  all,  so-called 
self-evident  truths  had  this  origin.  Why  may  not  likewise  a 
teleological  obligation,  once  accepted  as  binding  because  teleo- 
logical, become  by  the  same  process  of  forgetting  the  reasons 
which  determined  its  acceptance  and  by  forgetting  that  there  ever 
were  any  such  reasons — why  may  not  such  an  obligation  finally 
become  a  duty  regarded  as  self-evidently  reasonable?  That 
such  a  change  actually  occurs,  especially  in  the  gradual  growth 
from  childhood  to  maturity,  can  hardly  be  disproved.  Munster- 
berg,  in  his  Ursprung  der  Sittlichkeit,  claims  that  this  change  is 
impossible,  because  the  interest  in  the  teleological  imperative  is 
concentrated  on  the  end  to  be  gained,  and  this  interest  would 
always  keep  the  end  in  view.  This  is  surely  not  in  accordance 
with  our  general  experience.  When  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  for 
whatever  end,  the  interest  often  shifts  from  the  end  to  the  means. 

1  This  explanation  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new. 
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Interests  are  not  eternal  and  unchangeable  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  a  way  of  dancing  attendance  upon  the  race  to  be  run  rather 
than  of  standing  by  the  far  off  goal. 

It  may  however  be  very  properly  questioned  whether  the  eco- 
nomical tendency  to  mental  short-hand  is  in  very  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  categorical  imperative.  The  reason  for  this 
doubt  is  that  we  can  point  to  another  agency  which  is  omnipres- 
ent in  human  society,  and  is  sufficiently  powerful  unaided  to  pro- 
duce the  consciousness  of  categorical  obligation,  although  it  is 
in  all  probability  frequently  reinforced  in  its  working  by  the  el- 
liptical tendency  already  mentioned.  The  agency  here  referred 
to  is  of  an  altogether  different  order  from  those  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing teleological  imperatives.  Whereas  reason  is  operative  in 
the  one  case,  it  has  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  other.1  The 
process  is  non-rational,  and  the  obligation  to  which  it  gives  rise 
is  therefore  non-rational. 

The  word  of  command  exerts  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  an  influence  which  has  often  been 
dwelt  on  by  moralists,  especially  those  of  the  English  school.  But 
a  faulty  psychology  led  them  to  give  only  a  half-explanation 
of  this  fact.  Spencer's  attitude  here  is  characteristic.  "  The 
element  of  coerciveness,"  he  says,  "  originates  from  experience 
of  those  several  forms  of  restraint  that  have,  as  above  described, 
established  themselves  in  the  course  of  civilization — the  political, 
religious,  and  social.  To  the  effects  of  punishments  inflicted  by 
law  and  public  opinion  on  conduct  of  certain  kinds,  Dr.  Bain 
ascribes  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation.  And  I  agree  with  him," 
continues  Spencer,  "  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  by  them  is 
generated  the  sense  of  compulsion  which  the  consciousness  of 
duty  includes,  and  which  the  word  obligation  indicates."  2  It  is 
clear  that  what  Spencer  and  his  predecessors  have  in  mind  is  the 
effect  that  commands  have  by  reason  of  the  sanctions  attached 

1  Without  rationality  there  can  be  no  intelligent  interpretation  of  commands  ;  but 
reason  does  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sense  of  constraint  which  these 
commands  awaken  in  the  hearer,  unless  some  teleological  element  complicates  the 
situation,  as  when  fear  of  punishment  or  desire  of  reward  cooperates  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  command  to  coerce  the  will. 

2  Principles  of  Ethics,  §  46. 
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to  them.  They  conceive  that  commandments  get  their  binding 
character  because  of  the  '  reasons  annexed '  to  them,  and  that 
these  reasons  consist  in  threats.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
commands  do  get  an  efficacy  in  this  way,  and  that  gradually,  as 
we  have  seen,  commands  with  reasons  annexed  tend  to  become 
absolute  in  their  obligation.  But  commands  have  another  influ- 
ence, the  direct  influence  of  '  suggestion.'  Recent  psychology 
has  thrown  much  light  upon  this  fact  of  suggestion  by  bringing 
it  into  relation  with  certain  hypnotic  phenomena.  It  has  long 
been  well  known  that  the  hypnotic  subject  is  almost  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  will  of  the  hypnotizer.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  latter  issues  a  command  determines  the  will  of  the  former 
to  obey.  The  suggestion  works  not  becau-^  of  a  reason  given, 
but  directly  and  immediately.  The  psychological  explanation  of 
this  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  idea  suggested  in  the  command 
takes,  because  of  the  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
ject on  it,  complete  possession  of  the  field  of  consciousness  and 
leads  by  ideo-motor  action  to  the  execution  of  the  deed  com- 
manded. But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  a  command  of  the  hypnotizer  is  answered  in  most  cases 
by  an  obedient  surrender  of  the  subject.  If  this  surrender  is 
made  in  light  hypnosis,  the  subject  understands  that  he  is  acting 
under  a  sense  of  obligation  because  he  has  been  ordered  to  act. 
The  significance  of  all  this  for  our  discussion  is  clear,  although 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  before.  We  have 
in  hypnosis  '  a  pure  case  '  of  the  general  principle  that  command 
exercises  coercive  power  over  the  will.  In  ordinary  conscious- 
ness, on  the  contrary,  this  coercive  force  is  generally  offset  by 
various  other  influences,  and  is  therefore  overlooked.  When  I 
am  ordered  not  to  do  a  thing  which  I  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  do,  the  tendency  of  the  order  to  secure  its  own  execution 
may  perhaps  be  imperceptible  because  of  a  strong  and  effective 
counteracting  influence.  Again,  conscious  subjection  to  another's 
will  is  often  resented,  and  a  victorious  tendency  to  assert  oneself 
against  such  control  is  put  into  play  ;  this  '  contrariness '  may 
ultimately  dispossess  direct  suggestion  of  all  its  power.  But 
however  much  this  natural  coercive  tendency  of  command  to 
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secure  obedience  maybe  overborne  by  opposing  forces,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  action. 

If  the  same  command  is  constantly  repeated,  its  power  to 
coerce  the^will  increases,  especially  if  its  strongest  constant  oppo- 
nents are  kept  in  check  by  counter-inducements.  For  instance 
when  I  keep  on  saying  to  my  child,  "  You  must  tell  the  truth," 
and  when  the  temptations  to  lying  are  offset  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  by  desire  to  secure  my  approbation,  the  power  of  my 
command  to  secure  obedience  asserts  itself  more  and  more — 
always  provided,  of  course,  that  '  contrariness '  is  not  aroused 
or  when  aroused  is  effectually  subdued.  Obedience  comes 
more  and  more  to  be  a  matter  of  course ;  truth-telling  merely 
because  truth-telling  is  commanded  grows  to  be  a  fixed  trait  of 
the  child's  character.  The  process  may  be  very  gradual,  for  in 
normal  life  the  mills  of  suggestion  often  grind  slowly ;  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  they  grind  exceeding  small. 
When  the  work  is  done,  the  very  thought  of  a  lie  will  imme- 
diately call  up  in  consciousness  it  may  be  the  still  small  voice,  it 
may  be  the  thundering  tones  of  the  inexorable  command,  "  Speak 
the  truth."  The  accent  is  no  longer  that  of  the  father  from  whom 
the  child  used  to  hear  it.  It  has  been  heard  so  often,  in  so  many 
varying  tones,  from  so  many  persons  in  authority,  that  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  characteristics  of  the  many  past  pronounce- 
ments have  fused  into  what  seems  a  universal  form  of  utterance. 
The  boy  is  not  psychologist  enough  to  know  why  this  word 
of  imperious  command  emerges  in  his  consciousness,  and  under 
the  influence  of  popular  conceptions  he  refers  it  to  a  mysterious 
faculty  of  conscience,  or  to  a  daimon,  or  to  the  whisperings  of 
ministering  angels,  or  to  God's  voice  sounding  in  man's  soul. 
We  all  know  the  opening  words  of  that  great  ode  :  "  Stern 
Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  !"  This  is  effective  poetry,  but 
no  less  fanciful  than  when,  in  his  apostrophe  to  duty,  the  poet 
goes  on  to  sing : 

"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong." 

Duty  is  the  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  only  in  the  sense  that 
in  theistic  communities  the  moral  law  is  laid  down  to  us  in  our 
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tender  years  as  the  expression  of  God's  will.  We  of  Christian 
or  Hebrew  ancestry  are  taught  at  our  mothers'  knees  that  God 
spake  all  these  words,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not.  The  catechism, 
the  Sunday-school,  the  pulpit,  and  various  other  tuitionary 
devices  enforce  the  lesson  by  iteration  and  reiteration  till  at  last 
tuition  produces  intuition.  Precept  upon  precept  is  accompanied 
by  line  upon  line,  until  at  last  there  is  in  the  pupil  an  inability  to 
divide  asunder  precept  and  line :  until,  that  is,  there  arises  an 
incurability  of  conviction  that  the  moral  law  as  reasonable  and 
obligatory  can  only  be  the  fiery  law  that  went  forth  from  the  right 
hand  of  Jehovah  when  he  came  forth  from  Sinai  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  and  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran  and  came  with  ten 
thousands  of  saints. 

In  a  Buddhist  community,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  law  is 
inculcated,  and  therefore  is  received  as  a  system  of  precepts 
which  Gautama  in  his  enlightenment  discovered  and  preached  as 
the  way  of  deliverance  for  men  who  are  bound  upon  the  wheel  of 
things.  In  more  primitive  societies,  the  moral  law  is  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  immemorial  custom,  made  mandatory  by 
the  insistence  with  which  every  member  of  the  social  circle 
exacts  conformity  to  established  usage.  It  is  taught  and  it  is 
learned  and  obeyed  as  the  law  of  the  fathers,  as  the  ancient 
landmark  which  is  not  to  be  removed. 

These  differences  of  intuition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  moral 
law  show  that  the  answer  of  the  moral  consciousness  as  to  the 
source  of  unconditional  obligation  may  not  be  accepted  as  de- 
finitive. A  scientific  examination  of  the  facts  is  necessary,  and 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  perhaps  not  overbold  to 
suggest  that  in  each  person  the  moral  law  as  a  categorical  im- 
perative is  in  large  measure  the  reverberating  echo  of  commands 
imposed  upon  him  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  drive  them 
home.  The  fact  that  these  commands  are  also  respected  and 
loyally  obeyed  by  one's  fellows  adds  to  the  objectivity  which 
characterizes  many  categorical  imperatives. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  analytically  there  are  two 
forms  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  the  conditional  and  the 
absolute.  If,  however,  we  look  at  their  genesis  as  well  as  at 
their  developed  character,  we  must  say  that  there  are  three  types 
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the  analytically  teleological  imperative  in  which  the  obligation 
is  seen  to  be  conditioned  upon  a  desire;  the  analytically  cate- 
gorical but  genetically  teleological  and  conditional  imperative, 
which  originally  secured  its  recognition  because  of  its  teleo- 
logical bearings,  but  in  which  the  obligation  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  conditioned  upon  a  desire ;  and,  lastly,  the  analyt- 
ically and  genetically  categorical  imperative  which  is  accepted 
because  it  is  part  of  our  nature  to  feel  that  we  ought  dutifully 
to  submit  when  others  insist  that  we  shall.  The  first  is  reasoned, 
the  second  has  been  reasoned,  the  third  never  was. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  make  it  impossible  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion what  first  gave  form  to  the  commands  now  categorically 
imposed  on  the  members  of  society.  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the 
conflict  which  arises  when  a  man  becomes  so  independent  as  to 
challenge  their  authority,  and  endeavors  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  unwarrantable  despotism,  and  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  teleological  imperative. 
This  endeavor  is  the  meaning  of  egoistic  hedonism,  of  utilitarian- 
ism, and  of  perfectionism.  Let  me  remark,  however,  in  closing,  that 
if  the  contentions  of  this  paper  are  justified,  this  struggle  against 
the  absolute  imperative  is  the  effort  of  reason  to  reduce  the  natural 
but  unreasoning  impulse  to  blind  obedience.  To  change  our 
figure,  the  law  as  a  categorical  imperative  is  our  schoolmaster  to 
control  the  unchartered  freedom  of  chance  desires,  a  freedom 
that  marks  the  youth  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  But  when 
the  years  have  come  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,  the  school- 
master gives  way  to  the  ripe  man,  and  the  law  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  which  is  the  law  of  bondage,  makes  room  for  the  law 
of  the  conditional,  reasonable  imperative,  which  is  the  law  of 
freedom.  Positive  morality  yields  to  a  teleological  morality  with 
much  the  same  content.  But  even  then  teleology  is  not  explic- 
itly present  in  all  consciousness  of  obligation.  It  is  rather  a 
court  of  appeals  than  an  omnipresent  mentor.  In  normal  cases 
the  teleologically  moral  man  does  not  constantly  think  of  the 
end  to  be  gained  by  his  moral  conduct.  Categoricalness  is  not 
replaced  but  merely  outranked  by  teleology. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGiLVARY. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE    EVOLUTIONARY    METHOD    AS    APPLIED    TO 

MORALITY. 

II.    ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  CONDUCT. 

IN  a  preceding  paper,1  I  attempted  to  show  that  only  by  the 
use  of  evolutionary  ideas,  that  is,  the  historical  method,  can 
morality  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  science.  That  discus- 
sion, however,  did  not  develop  the  implied  bearings  of  the  pre- 
sented theory  upon  distinctively  moral  values  and  validities. 
If  we  suppose  for  the  moment  that  scientific  treatment  would 
follow  the  general  lines  indicated,  what  would  be  the  influence  of 
such  a  treatment  upon  morality  as  such?  Would  it  leave  moral 
quality  unaffected — just  where  it  was  ?  Would  it  lessen  or  de- 
stroy the  moral  meaning  as  such  ?  Or  would  it  intensify  and 
expand  ethical  significance,  giving  an  added  meaning  and  an 
added  sanction? 

Before  directly  taking  up  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  a  certain  ambiguity  and  confusion.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  much  recent  discussion  about  validity  or  objective  value, 
writers  have  taken  up  indiscriminately  two  different  standpoints, 
and  passed  unwittingly  from  one  problem  to  another  and  quite 
different  matter.  One  question  is  this  :  What  is  the  validity  of 
the  moral  point  of  view  as  such  ?  Or,  in  the  form  which  con- 
temporary thought  makes  most  urgent :  How  is  the  validity  of 
the  moral  point  of  view,  with  its  insistence  upon  standards,  ideals, 
responsibilities,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  validity  of  the  scientific 
point  of  view  and  its  insistence  upon  the  presented,  upon  facts, 
upon  the  causal  ?  A  distinct  question  is  the  following  :  How  is 
the  validity  of  a  given  moral  point  of  view  or  judgment  deter- 
mined? This  judgment  about  capital  punishment  is  morally 
valid ;  that  one  is  ethically  incompetent.  This  point  of  view  re- 
garding temperance,  expansion,  the  silver  question,  organized 
charity,  etc.,  is  true — that  is,  has  superior  objective  value  —  com- 
pared with  some  other  point  of  view.  Or,  the  judgment  "  I 
1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  March,  1902. 
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should  follow  my  artistic  bent,  even  if  it  interferes  with  existing 
filial  relations,"  is  correct. 

Now,  ethical  science  is  primarily  concerned  with  problems  of 
validity  in  the  latter  sense.  It  belongs  to  logic,  to  the  theory  of 
points  of  view,  the  categories,  and  of  the  methods  that  develop 
these  points  of  view,  to  discuss  the  validity  of  morality  uber- 
haupt.  The  scientist  as  such  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
matters  of  ultimate  validity;  neither,  however,  is  he  taken  up 
with  mere  presented  facts.  His  fundamental  and  interesting 
problem  is  that  of  ways  of  passing  upon  questions  of  specific 
validity ;  ways  of  determining  the  respective  values  of  this  or 
that  particular  judgment.  The  extent  to  which  philosophical 
writers  adopt  and  repeat  the  propositions  of  empirical  writers, 
developed  before  objective  science  had  made  much  headway,  is 
surprising.  It  is  not  bare  description  of  given  facts  that  consti- 
tutes the  work  of  the  scientist ;  but  discovering,  testing,  •  and 
elaborating  adequate  modes  of  finding  out  what  is  really  given  ; 
adequate  modes  of  describing  and  defining  what  is  thus  laid  bare. 

This  ought  to  be  too  trivial,  too  commonplace  to  mention,  but 
current  arguments  against  the  use  of  historical  methods  in  ethics 
indicate  the  need  not  only  of  mention  but  of  stress.  The  oppo- 
nent argues  thus  :  It  is  of  course  true  that  morality  has  a  his- 
tory ;  that  is,  we  can  trace  different  moral  practices,  beliefs, 
customs,  demands,  opinions,  in  various  forms  of  outward  mani- 
festation. We  can  say  that  here  such  and  such  moral  practices 
obtained,  and  then  gave  way  in  this  point  or  that.  This  indeed 
is  a  branch  of  history,  and  an  interesting  one.  As  history  it  is 
mere  truism  to  say  that  it  will  receive  scientific  treatment  just  in 
the  degree  in  which  all  the  resources  of  historic  method  are 
called  into  action.  But  when  this  is  said  and  done  the  result 
remains  history,  not  ethics.  What  ethics  deals  with  is  the  moral 
worth  of  these  various  practices,  beliefs,  etc.;  and  this  question 
of  worth  is  a  totally  different  matter  from  existence  in  a  temporal 
series,  and  from  the  accurate  description  of  serial  order.  The 
historian  of  ethics  can  at  most  supply  only  data ;  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  ethical  writer  is  still  all  to  be  done.  And  we  may 
imagine  the  objector  going  on  to  add  the  stock  phrases  :  History 
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is  descriptive,  it  deals  with  the  given,  the  actual,  the  phenomenal. 
Ethics  is  normative,  it  wants  to  know  about  the  standard,  the 
ideal,  that  which  ought  to  be,  whether  or  no  it  is  or  ever  has 
been. 

In  my  judgment  the  objector  is  here  entangled  in  the  looseness 
and  vagueness  of  his  own  analysis.  He  has  not  discriminated 
the  two  meanings  of  validity.  He  is  arguing  that  because  a 
genetic  or  historic  account  does  not  determine  ab  initio  the  moral 
point  of  view  as  such,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  right 
determination  of  questions  of  specific  value — an  obvious  mutatio 
conclusionis} 

Because  history  does  not  create  off-hand,  so  to  speak,  moral 
validity,  it  hardly  follows  that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  histor- 
ical development  is  not  quite  indispensable  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  task  of  deciding  upon  validity  in  this  and  that  special 
case.  At  times  it  would  seem  as  if  the  objector  went  even  further 
in  his  confusion  ;  it  would  almost  appear  that  he  confounds  his- 
tory as  an  objective  succession  of  events  with  history  as  the 
rational  account  and  interpretation  of  these  events  ;  history  as 
bare  fact  and  history  as  method.  It  might  be  true  that  objec- 
tive history  does  not  create  moral  values  as  such,  and  yet  be 
true  that  there  is  no  way  of  settling  questions  of  valid  ethical 
significance  in  detail  apart  from  historical  consideration.  In  any 
case,  whatever  deserves  the  name  of  history  is  more  than  an  in- 
ventory of  practices,  beliefs,  and  opinions.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  these  customs  and  ideas  ;  and  with 
the  question  of  their  mode  of  operation  after  they  have  arisen. 
The  described  facts — yes ;  but  among  the  facts  described  is  pre- 
cisely certain  conditions  under  which  various  norms,  ideals,  and 
rules  of  action  have  originated  and  functioned.  A  continual  pigeon- 

1  There  is  of  course  a  more  fundamental  problem :  whether  the  validity  of  the 
moral  categories  as  such  can  be  adequately  treated  apart  from  that  of  specific  validi- 
ties. There  is  at  least  a  working  presumption  that  the  logic  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  validity  and  truth  in  general  must  get  its  material  by  considering  the 
specific  criteria  and  modes  of  verification  used  in  settling  matters  of  truth  and  worth 
in  particular  instances.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  for  example,  just  how  the  logic  of  the 
theoretic  sciences  can  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  intellect  reaching  truth  at  large, 
severed  from  the  problem  of  the  methods  which  the  special  sciences  use  in  discriminat- 
ing truth  from  error  in  their  own  special  provinces. 
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holing  of  such  consideration  as  mere  '  description '  becomes  irri- 
tating when  it  assumes  that  the  description  cannot  go  beyond  the 
primafacie  and  obvious  appearance  of  the  material  dealt  with  ;  that 
it  just  goes  heaping  up  more  and  more  such  unexplained  and  un- 
interpreted  data.  This  no  more  supplies  the  general  content  of 
historic  science  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  world  to  our 
senses  is  the  significant  content  of  physical  science.  All  this  is 
only  material  to  be  described  ;  not  the  described  material.  Its 
worth  is  to  furnish*data  and  present  problems,  suggest  working 
hypotheses,  and  supply  the  material  through  which  they  may  be 
tested. 

The  historic  method  is  a  method,  first,  for  determining  how  spe- 
cific moral  values  (whether  in  the  way  of  customs,  expectations, 
conceived  ends,  or  rules)  came  to  be ;  and  second,  for  determin- 
ing their  significance  as  indicated  in  their  career.  Its  assump- 
tions are  that  norms  and  ideals,  as  well  as  unreflective  customs, 
arose  out  of  certain  situations,  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
those  situations  ;  and  that  once  in  existence  they  operated  with 
a  less  or  greater  meed  of  success  (to  be  determined  by  study  of 
the  concrete  case).  We  are  still  engaged  in  forming  norms,  in 
setting  up  ends,  in  conceiving  obligations.  If  moral  science  has 
any  constructive  value,  it  must  provide  standpoints  and  working 
instrumentalities  for  the  more  adequate  performance  of  these 
tasks.  Are  we  to  say  that  the  urgent  problem  of  the  present 
right  determination  of  standards  and  aims  can  be  solved  when  we 
cut  loose  from  a  consideration  of  the  past  ?  Shall  we  say  that  a 
defined  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  origin,  history,  and  destiny 
of  such  matters  in  the  past  life  of  humanity  is  aside  from  the  mark 
in  our  present  situation  ? 

To  adopt  such  a  standpoint,  even  by  implication,  is  to  commit 
ourselves  to  two  assumptions  :  first,  that  while  there  may  have 
been  rationality  in  past  moral  beliefs  and  practices,  there  is  no 
such  rationality  as  to  the  present  and  the  future.  In  other 
words,  it  is  assumed  that  while  moral  attitudes  of  mankind  have 
hitherto  arisen  in  relation  to  a  definite  situation,  the  present  is 
quite  in  the  air,  and  hence  judgment  of  it  cannot  be  directed. 
Secondly,  it  is  assumed  that  a  knowledge  of  how  norms  and 
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moral  endeavors  have  been  brought  about  in  the  past  throws  no 
light  upon  the  intrinsic  process  of  moralization.  For  my  part,  I 
am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  venture  upon  such  notions  ;  I 
would  have  those  who  deny  moral  significance  to  the  historical 
method  show  how  we  may  guide  and  control  the  formation  of 
our  further  moral  judgments  if  we  forego  inquiry  into  the  proc- 
ess of  their  formation  as  historically  set  before  us. 

In  these  introductory  words,  I  do  not  suppose  myself  to  have 
shown  that  the  historic  method  has  a  settled  moral  significance 
that  at  once  facilitates  conduct  and  gives  it  an  added  sanction 
by  introducing  more  rationality ;  but  I  hope  at  least  to  have 
cleared  up  somewhat  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  to  have  shown 
the  irrelevancy  of  some  of  the  current,  rather  peremptory,  modes 
of  disposing  of  the  genetic  standpoint  in  morals. 

The  problem  of  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  correct  judg- 
ments on  points  of  moral  worth,  necessarily  traverses  ground 
covered  by  the  time-honored  and  time-worn  theories  of  intuition- 
alism and  empiricism.  Even  at  the  risk  of  threshing  old  straw,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  compare  the  evolutionary  method  with  these 
other  points  of  view.  In  such  a  comparison,  however,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sole  point  under  review  is  that  of  the  log- 
ical relationship  of  the  theory  examined  to  the  meaning  and  sanc- 
tion of  our  moral  judgments.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  no 
there  are  intuitions  ;  whether  or  no  they  can  be  utilized  in  special 
cases,  or  whether  or  no  all  supposed  intuitions  can  be  accounted 
for  as  products  of  associative  memory.  The  problem  is  not  one 
of  fact  but  of  value.  It  is  a  logical  problem.  If  we  suppose  such 
necessary  and  universal  beliefs  as  go  by  the  name  of  '  intuition ' 
to  exist,  does  such  existence  settle  anything  regarding  the  valid- 
ity of  what  is  believed,  either  in  general  or  in  part  ?  It  is  a 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  intuition  to  fact  —  to  the  moral 
order  in  reality.  Under  what  conditions  alone,  and  in  what 
measure  or  degree,  are  we  justified  in  arguing  from  the  existence 
of  moral  intuitions  as  mental  states  and  acts  to  facts  taken  to 
correspond  to  them  ? 

The  reply  already  hinted  at  is  that  the  mere  existence  of  a 
belief,  even  admitting  that  as  a  belief  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
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got  rid  of,  determines  absolutely  nothing  regarding  the  objectivity 
of  its  own  content.  The  worth  of  the  intuition  depends  upon 
genetic  considerations.  In  so  far  as  we  can  state  the  intuition 
in  terms  of  the  conditions  of  its  origin,  development,  and  later 
career,  in  so  far  we  have  some  criterion  for  passing  judgment 
upon  its  pretentions  to  validity.  If  we  can  find  that  the  intuition 
is  a  legitimate  response  to  enduring  and  deep-seated  conditions, 
we  have  some  reason  to  attribute  worth  to  it.  If  we  find  that 
historically  the  belief  has  played  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  social  life,  and  in  bringing  new  values  into  it,  our  belief 
in  its  worth  is  additionally  guaranteed.  But  if  we  cannot  find 
such  historic  origin  and  functioning,  the  intuition  remains  a 
mere  state  of  consciousness,  a  hallucination,  an  illusion,  which 
is  not  made  more  worthy  by  simply  multiplying  the  number  of 
people  who  have  participated  in  it. 

Put  roughly  we  may  say  that  intuitionalism,  as  ordinarily  con- 
ceived, makes  the  ethical  belief  a  brute  fact,  because  unrelated. 
Its  very  lack  of  genetic  relationship  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
appears  condemns  it  to  isolation.  This  isolation  logically  makes 
it  impossible  to  credit  it  with  objective  validity.  The  intuition- 
alist,  in  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  his  content,  proclaims  thereby 
its  objective  reference  ;  but  in  asserting  its  non-genetic  char- 
acter he  denies  any  reference  whatsoever.  The  genetic  theory 
holds  that  the  content  embodied  in  any  so-called  intuition  is  a 
response  to  a  given  active  situation  :  that  it  arises,  develops,  and 
operates  somehow  in  reference  to  this  situation.  This  functional 
reference  establishes  in  advance  some  kind  of  relationship  to 
objective  conditions,  and  hence  some  presumption  of  validity. 
If  the  '  intuition '  persists,  it  is  within  certain  limits  because  the 
situation  persists.  If  the  particular  moral  belief  is  really  inex- 
pugnable, it  is  just  because  the  conditions  which  require  it  are  so 
enduring  as  to  persistently  call  out  an  attitude  which  is  relevant 
to  them.  The  probability  is  that  it  continues  in  existence  simply 
because  it  continues  to  be  necessary  in  function. 

The  presumption  or  probability,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  habits  endure  and  project 
themselves  after  the  conditions  which  originally  generated  them 
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pass  over,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  the  habits  become 
sources  of  error  and  even  of  hallucination.  Indeed  the  most 
generic  psychological  statement  that  we  have  of  illusions  is  that 
a  psycho-physical  disposition  in  conformity  with  the  state  of  the 
case  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  asserts  itself  by  the  principle 
of  habit,  when  some  of  the  conditions  are  radically  different,  and 
thus  produces  a  judgment  whose  content  does  violence  to  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case. 

The  point  of  the  genetic  method  is  then  that  it  shows  relation- 
ships, and  thereby  at  once  guarantees  and  defines  meaning.  We 
must  take  the  history  of  any  intuition  or  attitude  of  moral  con- 
sciousness in  both  directions :  both  ex  parte  ante  and  ex  parte  post. 
We  must  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  antecedents  which 
evoked  it,  and  with  reference  to  its  later  career  and  fate.  It  arises 
in  a  certain  context,  and  as  a  reaction  to  certain  circumstances  ; 
it  has  a  subsequent  history  which  can  be  traced.  It  maintains 
and  reinforces  certain  conditions,  and  modifies  others.  It  becomes 
a  stimulus  which  provokes  new  modes  of  action.  Now  when  we 
see  how  and  why  the  belief  came  about,  and  also  know  what  else 
came  about  because  of  it,  we  have  a  hold  upon  the  worth  of  the 
belief  which  is  entirely  wanting  when  we  set  it  up  as  an  isolated 
intuition.  Pure  intuitionalism  is  often  indeed  undistinguishable 
from  the  crassest  empiricism.  The  '  intuition '  is  declared  to  be  a 
content  of  '  reason,'  but  reason  is  a  mere  label.  The  ordinary  rela- 
tion and  criteria  of  rationality  are  expressly  eliminated.  Quite 
likely  we  have  deified  the  results  of  a  merely  accidental  history  or 
series  of  circumstances.  The  only  way  to  introduce  reasonable- 
ness is  to  analyze  in  detail  the  course  of  events  from  which  the 
intuition  results,  and  to  trace  in  further  detail  the  influences  that 
radiate  from  it.  There  is  much  ground  for  John  Stuart  Mill's 
basis  of  opposition  to  intuitionalism — that  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
prejudice  and  sanctify  conservatism  by  calling  them  eternal  truths 
of  reason,  and  thus  to  erect  barriers  in  the  way  of  moral  progress. 

A  given  belief  or  intuition  represents,  as  regards  its  content,  a 
cross-section  of  an  historic  process.  No  wonder  it  becomes 
meaningless  and  obstructive  when  the  static  section  is  taken  as 
if  it  were  a  complete  and  individualized  reality.  Any  morpho- 
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logical  section  becomes  significant  in  itself,  and  heuristic  with 
reference  to  further  scientific  activity,  just  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  employed  along  with  other  cross-sections,  before  and  after, 
in  constructing  a  continuous  process  or  life  history. 

Every  intuitionalist  admits  that  as  matter  of  fact  the  sup- 
posed content  of  the  intuitions  has  in  some  cases  at  least  varied 
from  time  to  time.  This  point  is  familiar  as  an  objection  of  fact 
against  intuitionalism.  Its  logical  significance  is  however  even 
more  important. 

This  admission  condemns,  as  a  nugatory  pretense,  the  claim  to 
objective  validity  on  the  part  of  every  intuition.  If  we  are  mis- 
taken in  one  case,  we  may  be  in  others,  since  by  definition  any 
standard  outside  the  intuition  as  such  is  excluded.  Either  every- 
thing that  appears  to  the  individual  as  final  and  authoritative  is 
such,  or  else  such  appearance  lacks  competency  in  any  case. 
Intuitionalism  is  Protagorean  in  its  belief  that  man's  ideas  are 
the  measure  of  moral  realities.  If  the  intuitionalist  falls  back 
upon  the  notion  of  the  inexpugnable,  he  falls  back  simply 
upon  a  question  of  bare  fact.  How  much  time  is  to  be  al- 
lowed ?  Certainly  the  life  of  the  individual  occupies  but  a  brief 
span  in  the  continuity  of  conscious  social  life  in  which  it  is 
imbedded.  Beliefs  that  are  inexpugnable  for  a  given  individ- 
ual, or  for  a  series  of  generations,  or  even  for  an  entire  nation- 
ality, finally  fade  away.  According  to  the  test  of  inexpugn- 
ableness  this  would  show  that  they  were  never  intuitions,  and 
hence  never  objectively  valid  —  ex  hypothesi.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  the  contents  of  our  present  moral  beliefs  become  objects  of 
suspicion.  Intuitionalism  at  one  stroke  transforms  itself  into 
scepticism.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  our  present  '  intui- 
tions '  have  more  validity  than  hundreds  of  past  ideas  that  have 
shown  themselves  by  passing  away  to  be  empty  opinion  or 
indurated  prejudice?  In  denying  genesis  and  history  to  have 
objective  worth,  we  make  the  whole  history  of  moral  belief  an 
illusion  —  a  vain  shew.  The  same  logic  that  makes  necessary 
the  rejection  of  former  moral  ideas  as  not  really  intuitions, 
and  hence  of  no  moral  worth  at  all,  cuts  the  ground  out  from 
under  any  and  every  moral  belief. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  genetic  theory  ascribes  a  certain  posi- 
tive moral  validity  to  any  belief  that  has  arisen  as  a  persistent 
response  to  a  situation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enables  us  to 
measure,  through  tracing  its  later  career  and  destiny,  the  range 
of  worth  attaching  to  it.  The  genetic  method  grades  worth,  in- 
stead of  compelling  us  either  to  consecrate  or  damn  it  in  toto. 
Take  as  a  special  and  test  case  the  matter  of  the  value  of  human 
life.  Savage  tribes  almost  universally  practice  infanticide.  They 
do  so  not  only  without  a  thought  of  its  immorality,  but  in  many 
cases,  and  up  to  a  certain  extent,  in  recognition  of  a  supposed 
obligation.  Their  moral  '  intuitions  '  inform  them  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  older  and  vigorous  members  of  a  group  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  decrepit  and  feeble — that  the  latter  are  a  burden 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  hence  to  be  eliminated. 
Now  the  theory  which  denies  a  certain  positive  value  genetically 
measured  to  this  belief,  by  its  own  dialectic  also  deprives  us  of 
any  reason  for  attributing  positive  ethical  significance  to  the  moral 
aspirations  of  to-day.  A  theory  which  regards  infanticide  in  the 
light  of  a  reaction  to  its  own  set  of  historic  conditions  may,  by 
investigating  these  conditions,  give  a  relative  justification  to  the 
idea.  It  may  also,  by  tracing  its  later  and  continuing  effects, 
finally  condemn  it.  It  may  see  how  its  persistence  left  a  group 
stranded  on  a  lower  level,  and  how  its  passing  away  coincided 
with  and  conditioned  a  more  complex  and  richer  social  order. 
The  investigation  may,  indeed  it  should,  reveal  principles  of  the 
moralizing  process  which  give  better  control  of  the  moral  beliefs 
and  practices  of  to-day. 

Infanticide  arises  in  nomadic  peoples ;  the  tribes  are  nomadic 
just  because  the  necessity  of  getting  food  keeps  them  on  the 
move  from  place  to  place.  This  very  necessity  makes  impossible 
the  settled  abode  with  the  ties  and  attachments  which  spring  up 
about  it.  It  keeps  all  the  institutional  relations  of  life  loose  and 
superficial.  Moreover,  to  a  nomadic  people  everything  that  has 
to  be  carried  about  is  a  burden.  Every  infant  is  not  only  such  a 
burden,  but  is  an  additional  drain  upon  the  scanty  food  resources 
of  his  community.  Moreover,  the  burden  of  transportation  falls 
upon  the  woman,  and  the  woman  is  already  laden  with  all  the 
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camp  equipment  and  utensils.  The  food  supply  is  so  precarious 
that  the  older  babies,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  life,  are  long  suckled 
at  the  breast,  frequently  for  four  or  five  years.  To  try  and  feed 
the  new  baby  is  possibly  to  starve  the  old.  Moreover,  in  the 
encampment  the  woman  has  many  duties  put  upon  her  in  order 
that  the  man  may  be  free  to  hunt.  These  duties  can  hardly  be 
adequately  performed  if  many  little  children  are  demanding  at- 
tention. 

Needless  to  say,  the  question  is  not  one  of  justifying  infanti- 
cide. The  genetic  or  historic  consideration  reveals,  however,  that 
in  the  rough  the  same  sort  of  moral  process  is  at  work  in  the 
savage  society  as  in  the  civilized.  The  fundamental  question  in 
any  case  is  the  paramount  conditions  of  social  existence.  Let 
the  social  situation  be  such  that  more  value  comes  to  life  from 
preserving  and  caring  for  the  tender,  helpless,  and  feeble,  than 
from  ignoring  them,  and  their  nurture  will  be  a  moral  duty. 
Let  this  preservation  become  a  tax,  and  even  a  threat  against 
the  integrity  of  the  community  life,  and  an  opposite  belief  and 
practice  are  set  up. 

The  same  method  which  gives  a  relative  justification  to  the 
*  intuition/  also  forbids  its  continuance.  Such  justification  as  it 
gets  is  in  its  relativity  to  a  given  type  of  social  life.  That  type, 
however,  is  so  crude  and  undeveloped  as  compared  with  other 
forms  we  are  familiar  with,  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  de- 
mand for  doing  away  with  infanticide  is  just  the  same  as  its 
justification  :  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  certain  type  of  life.  It 
not  only  arises  within  it,  but  tends  to  perpetuate  it. 

Now  if  we  turn  our  gaze  to  the  present  social  life  we  find  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation.  Our  moral  code  does  not  permit  us 
intentionally  to  expose,  nor  wilfully  to  destroy,  the  infant  and  the 
aged.  It  does  permit  us,  however,  to  condemn  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  little  children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  to  sickly, 
stunted,  and  defective  lives,  physical  as  well  as  mental.  To  be 
sure  this  state  of  things  is  attacked  as  immoral  by  many  social 
reformers,  but  the  general  attitude  is  one  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, sometimes  indeed  of  irritation  with  the  visionaries  who  en- 
deavor to  stir  up  dissatisfaction,  or  even  of  indignation  with  them 
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as  imperiling  the  foundations  of  society.  Not  that  the  condem- 
nation of  children  to  a  partial  life  is  in  and  of  itself  a  necessary 
pillar  of  society,  but  that  it  is  a  necessary  incident  of  a  whole 
industrial  order  which  cannot  be  attacked  without  shaking  society. 
In  other  words,  there  is  at  bottom  a  belief  simply  in  the  necessity 
of  these  things  to  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
lished social  type.  And  this  is  precisely  the  reason  the  savage 
would  appeal  to  in  defense  of  his  infanticide  if  he  were  capable 
of  reflective  thought.  Very  much  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
about  our  practice  of  war,  and  the  necessity  that  war  implies  the 
offering  up  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousands  of  human  lives 
every  year.  Such  things  are  simply  '  necessary ' ;  and  hence 
our  impatience  with  or  contempt  for  those  who  proclaim  their 
radical  immorality.  Hence  our  zeal  in  idealizing,  and  in  im- 
puting moral  qualities  of  patriotism,  bravery,  etc. 

The  point  here,  as  in  the  case  of  infanticide,  is  neither  merely 
to  glorify  nor  condemn  the  thing  in  and  of  itself,  but  rather  to  get 
back  to  the  general  movement  of  society  which  produces  these 
particular  ethical  symptoms ;  and  in  turn  to  trace  in  more  detail 
their  historic  consequences,  realizing  in  detail  to  what  extent 
they  tend  to  perpetuate  undeveloped  and  inadequate  social  forms. 

The  illustration  suggests  that  the  import  of  the  argument  is 
wider  than  just  the  question  of  intuitionalism.  The  problem  is 
the  criterion  for  the  validity  of  any  moral  idea  prevalent  in 
society  at  a  given  time.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  genetic  treat- 
ment places  any  such  belief  in  relation  both  to  the  circumstances 
which  generate  it,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  thereby 
gets  us  out  of  the  region  of  mere  opinion,  sentimentality,  and 
prejudice.  This  possibility  of  objective  judgment  is  the  scien- 
tific phase  of  the  matter.  But  the  fact,  that  this  control  of 
judgment  of  the  worth  or  lack  of  worth  in  current  moral  beliefs 
at  once  modifies  the  beliefs  and  determines  the  development  of 
new  ones,  shows  that  the  scientific  method  has  of  itself  a  moral 
value  :  it  determines  and  enforces  fundamental  moral  motives  and 
sanctions.  It  is  an  intrinsic  factor  in  controlling  the  formation 
of  moral  judgments,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  moral 
ideals  and  standards. 
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The  relation  of  the  genetic  method  to  empiricism,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  moral  validity  is  concerned,  requires  attention.  For- 
tunately, the  notion  that  intuitionalism  and  empiricism  exhaust 
the  alternatives  no  longer  universally  obtains.  We  are  getting 
aware  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  ideas  and  values  as 
arising  in  and  with  reference  to  experience ;  and  yet  hold  that 
empiricism,  being  just  one  mode  of  logical  interpretation,  gives  a 
faulty  and  distorted  account  of  them.  Fortunately,  moreover, 
(for  our  argument  is  already  getting  too  long)  it  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  the  whole  scope  of  empirical  method.  Only  two 
points  concern  us  here  :  one,  the  relation  of  the  empirical  method 
to  the  genetic  method  ;  the  second,  a  comparison  of  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  question  of  determining  worth  in  our  ethical 
judgments. 

Empiricism  is  no  more  historic  in  character  than  is  intuition- 
alism. Empiricism  is  concerned  with  the  moral  idea  or  belief  as  a 
grouping  or  association  of  various  elementary  feelings.  It  regards 
the  idea  simply  as  a  complex  state  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
resolving  it  into  its  elementary  constituents.  By  its  logic,  both  the 
complex  and  the  elements  are  isolated  from  an  historic  context. 
The  genetic  method  determines  the  worth  or  significance  of  the 
belief  by  considering  the  place  that  it  occupied  in  a  developing 
series;  the  empirical  method  by  referring  it  to  its  components. 
Elementary  feelings  or  sensations,  as  the  empiricist  deals  with 
them,  have  no  inherent  or  intrinsic  time  reference  at  all.  Such 
reference  is  a  purely  external  matter  that  attaches  to  the  accidental 
way  in  which  one  of  these  elements  happens  to  fall  in  with  others  ; 
accidental  because  its  position  of  antecedence  or  consequence 
is  something  lying  wholly  outside  of  the  element  itself.  While 
the  genetic  method  finds  quality  or  meaning  to  be  essentially  a 
function  of  position  in  the  historic  series,  the  empirical  method 
holds  that  reality  and  hence  validity  can  be  got  at  only  by  dis- 
solving the  bonds  of  temporal  connection,  and  getting  to  a 
residual  experience  which  is  self-existent  and  self-sufficing. 

The  empirical  and  the  genetic  methods  thus  imply  a  very  differ- 
ent relationship  between  the  moral  state,  idea,  or  belief,  and  objec- 
tive reality.  From  the  genetic  standpoint,  the  moral  idea  is  essen- 
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tially  an  attitude  that  arises  in  the  individual  in  response  to  the 
practical  situation  in  which  he  is  involved.  It  is  the  estimate  the 
individual  puts  upon  that  situation.  It  is  a  certain  way  of  con- 
ceiving it  or  interpreting  it  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of 
action.  Accordingly,  it  operates  as  a  method  of  reconstructing 
the  situation  through  the  act  indicated.  It  arises  as  a  response 
to  a  stimulus,  and  its  worth  is  found  in  its  success,  as  response, 
in  doing  the  particular  work  demanded  of  it,  not  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  parallels  or  reproduces  the  precise  conditions  which 
evoke  it.  The  idea  of  withdrawing  the  hand  may  be  an  adequate 
response  to  the  perception  of  a  flame.  The  idea,  however,  is  not 
an  impression  of  the  object.  In  like  manner  the  notion  of  giving 
an  accused  man  a  chance  to  justify  himself  may  be  an  adequate 
response  to  the  stimulus  of  capture  and  presumed  guilt.  And 
yet  it  in  no  way  depends  for  its  reality  upon  being  a  mere  impress 
of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  test  of  its  worth  is  its 
capacity  to  regulate  the  various  factors  entering  into  the  situation. 
The  empirical  theory  holds  that  the  idea  arises  as  a  reflex  of 
some  existing  object  or  fact.  Hence  the  test  of  its  objectivity  is 
the  faithfulness  with  which  it  reproduces  that  object  as  copy. 
The  genetic  theory  holds  that  the  idea  arises  as  a  response,  and 
that  the  test  of  its  validity  is  found  in  its  later  career  as  manifested 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  that  evoked  it. 

The  difference  again  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  empirical 
method  holds  that  the  belief  or  idea  is  generated  by  a  process  of 
repetition  or  cumulation  ;  the  genetic  method  by  a  process  of  ad- 
justment. We  need  only  refer  to  Spencer's  account  of  the  way 
in  which  various  impressions  consolidate  themselves  into  moral 
beliefs  or  intuitions  to  see  how  completely  the  process  is  con- 
ceived as  one  of  sheer  accumulation.  This,  moreover,  lies  not  in 
Spencer's  personal  wish  to  conceive  it  that  way,  but  rather  in  the 
logic  of  empiricism  itself.  Each  experience  being  separate  and 
isolated,  due  to  an  impression  received  from  an  existent  thing, 
all  that  remains  is  for  the  various  images  of  these  experiences 
to  pile  up  on  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  like  elements 
continually  reinforce  one  another,  while  the  unlike  ones  fade, 
blur,  and  are  finally  effaced.  Empiricism  can  conceive  a  given 
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experience  only  as  a  summation  of  elements.  Here  is  where  its 
weakness  lies,  as  its  intuitional  opponents  have  always  felt  practi- 
cally, though  they  have  not  always  seized  the  logical  point.  If 
a  moral  belief  is  simply  an  accumulation  through  repeated  asso- 
ciations of  previously  given  elements  of  experience  without  any 
essential  modification  or  reconstruction  of  them,  then  one  of  two 
things  is  certain  :  either  the  original  state  was  inherently  ethical 
in  quality — and  thus  the  contention  of  the  intuitionalist  is  vir- 
tually admitted — or  else  the  empiricist  is  trying  to  generate  the 
ethical  by  telescoping  into  one  another  purely  non-ethical  ele- 
ments. Here  is  the  vulnerable  point  in  empiricism — by  its  logic 
change  of  quality  in  passage  from  generating  elements  to  final 
product  must  be  explained  away.  It  is  illusion.  But  the  essence 
of  an  historic  process  is  precisely  qualitative  change  in  a  process, 
that,  as  process,  is  continuous. 

The  empiricist  is  compelled  to  regard  an  idea  as  simply  an 
accumulation  of  particular  experiences,  because  he  regards  the 
original  experience  as  an  impression  whose  worth  lies  in 
its  pictorial  accuracy.  If  we  regard  the  '  first '  term  as  a  reaction 
or  response,  while  it  is  thoroughly  and  genuinely  empirical  in 
character  (in  the  sense  of  arising  wholly  within  and  because  of 
experience  and  not  from  any  extraneous  a  priori  source),  yet  its 
business  as  response  is  to  transcend,  not  barely  to  repeat,  the 
quality  of  experience  as  previously  given  or  constituted.  Its 
further  development  consists  in  such  elaborating  and  transform- 
ing of  the  response  as  makes  it  more  adequate.  Instead  of  bare 
consolidation  of  ready-made  elements,  there  is  a  series  of  tenta- 
tive adjustments  which  gradually  perfect  an  adaptation. 

The  logic  of  the  moral  idea  is  like  the  logic  of  an  invention, 
say  a  telephone.  Certain  positive  elements  or  qualities  are  pres- 
ent ;  but  there  are  also  certain  ends  which,  not  being  adequately 
served  by  the  qualities  existent,  are  felt  as  needs.  Facts  as 
given  and  needs  as  demands  are  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other 
because  of  their  common  relationship  to  some  process  of  experi- 
ence. Tentative  reactions  are  tried.  The  old  '  fact '  or  quality  is 
viewed  in  a  new  light — the  light  of  a  need — hence  is  treated  in  a 
new  way  and  thereby  transformed.  The  operative  factor  is  the 
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reaction  that,  while  called  out  in  and  by  experience,  transcends 
by  modifiying  what  is  already  given,  instead  of  simply  repeating 
it  and  accumulating  more  qualities  of  the  same  sort. 

This  logical  objection  can  be  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  facts  by  considering  the  relation  of  a  moral  belief  to  a 
biological  instinct,  or  a  well-formed  social  custom,  which  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  the  ethical  sphere  ;  the  empiricist  who  turns 
evolutionist  without  appreciation  of  the  inherent  disparity  of  his 
logic  and  the  realities  of  a  historic  process,  holds  that  conscious 
customs  are  generated  by  the  persistence  of  biological  habits,  and 
that  moral  practices  form  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  customs. 
But  more  instinctive  acts  simply  make  instinct  more  instinctive ; 
more  acts  of  habit  just  harden  an  original  custom.  It  is  only 
through  failure  in  the  adequate  working  of  the  instinct  or  habit 
—  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  adjustment  —  that  history, 
change  in  quality  or  values,  is  made.  Simple  repetition  of  acts  of 
caring  for  the  young,  however  long  continued,  would  not  awaken 
a  consciousness  of  obligation,  or  of  virtue,  or  of  any  moral  value, 
as  long  as  the  acts  were  habitually  performed — just  because 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  transformation.  In  so  far  as  defi- 
nite acts  are  repeated  and  consolidated,  the  original  habit  or  in- 
stinct of  doing  certain  things  in  a  certain  way  is  just  strengthened. 
We  do  not  think  we  '  ought '  to  breathe,  though  the  habit  offers 
a  typical  instinct  of  an  accumulatively  consolidated  act.  Not  by 
repetition,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  purely  biological  methods  of 
caring  for  the  young,  did  any  new  or  different  attitude  need  to 
arise.  Some  failure  of  instinct  created  the  demand  for  a  conscious 
attention  to  the  nurture  of  the  young.  Only  through  this  con- 
scious attitude  and  its  tension  against  some  instinct  could  an  eth- 
ical adaptation  arise  out  of  a  physiological  adaptation.  Experi- 
ence as  it  has  been,  experience  in  its  given  or  constituted  form, 
as  such,  is  absolutely  insufficient  in  generating  any  moral  belief. 
Either  it  is  so  coherent  that  the  moral  attitude  is  unnecessary,  or 
it  is  so  incoherent  as  to  require  the  moral  attitude  as  something 
different,  and  because  different  from  itself.  It  is  precisely  the  break- 
down which  serves  as  stimulus  for  qualitatively  unlike  modes  of 
response,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  maintained  in  the  medium  of 
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conscious  attention,  may  be  called  ethical.  The  fundamental  fal- 
lacy of  empiricism  is  found  in  its  failure  to  recognize  negative 
elements  in  experience  as  a  stimulus  to  building  up  a  new  experi- 
ence which  transcends  the  old,  because  involving  its  revision  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  good  its  needs  and  lacks.  But  it  is  just 
such  change  that  the  historic  or  genetic  method  is  concerned 
with. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Huxley's  contention  of  the  essential 
difference  and  even  opposition  between  the  moral  and  natural 
gets  an  intelligible  meaning.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
elsewhere,1  his  claim  is  not  true  in  the  sense  that  the  moral  proc- 
ess is  to  be  opposed  to  the  natural  process  as  such.  It  is  valid 
in  that  the  mere  presentation,  repetition,  or  accumulation  of  the 
natural  just  as  it  is  or  has  been  (as  a  given  state,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  empiricist  recognizes  it)  cannot  generate  anything  ap- 
proximating a  moral  attitude.  It  is  the  lack  of  adequate  func- 
tioning in  the  given  adjustments  that  supplies  the  conditions  which 
call  out  a  different  mode  of  action  ;  and  it  is  in  so  far  as  this  is  new 
and  different  that  it  gets  its  standing  by  transforming  or  recon- 
structing the  previously  existing  elements.  It  is  this  need  and 
effort  of  reconstruction  which  creates  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
or  opposition  between  the  old,  the  natural  order,  and  the  new  or 
ethical  order — the  order  which  demands  that  a  way  of  conceiving 
or  interpreting  the  situation  cease  to  be  mere  idea,  and  become,  a 
practical  construction. 

The  relevancy  of  this  radical  incapacity  of  the  empirical 
method  to  deal  with  historic  change,  to  the  question  of  our 
grounds  for  accepting  or  criticising  moral  judgments  is  obvious  — 
to  empiricism  the  given  is  the  real,  and  the  given  is  that  which 
resists  further  analysis.  Undoubtedly  ethical  empiricism  has 
been  of  great  value  in  the  actual  development  of  morality  in  the 
last  century.  It  has  resolved  into  '  elements '  many  habits  and 
beliefs  around  which  was  gathered  an  emotional  sanctification 
in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  facilitate  their  practical  breaking-up. 
It  has  shown  mere  custom,  prejudice,  factitious  association, 
class-interest  to  be  operative  in  institutions,  laws,  ways  of  acting, 

lMomst,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  321,  "  Evolution  and  Ethics." 
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that  claimed  moral  worth,  and  has  thus  been  a  potent,  perhaps 
the  most  potent  force,  in  releasing  certain  tied-up  impulses  and 
rendering  them  available  for  future  organization. 

But  even  this  service  has  had  three  marked  restrictions.  Em- 
piricism has  had  no  particular  direction  to  give  in  furthering 
the  positive  organization.  It  has  set  free  certain  tendencies,  but 
the  consequent  movement  of  these  tendencies  has  been  left  again 
to  circumstance  and  dominant  interest.  Potent  in  criticism, 
empiricism  is  helpless  in  construction.  In  the  second  place,  it 
has  no  way  of  discriminating  in  its  reduction  of  complete  states, 
practices  and  ideas  into  '  elements.'  All  ideas  and  ideals  alike 
give  way  to  its  dissolving  touch.  It  is  no  accident  that  John 
Stuart  Mill,  whose  mind  was  inherently  organic  and  constructive, 
felt  his  habit  of  " inveterate  analysis"  as  a  skeptical  and  destruc- 
tive influence,  and  sought  to  counteract  its  baneful  influence  by 
finding  "  indissoluble  associations,"  by  falling  back  upon  cer- 
tain '  natural '  social  feelings  of  an  organizing  sort,  and  by  nourish- 
ing his  ideals  upon  the  historic  interpretations  of  Comte  and  the 
'  German  School.'  It  was  always  open  to  any  writer  of  less  posi- 
tive and  serious  moral  consciousness,  to  subject  the  best  working 
ideas  of  humanity  to  the  same  treatment  that,  in  the  hands  of 
James  Mill  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  so  effective  against  en- 
grained moral  prejudice  and  class  interests  masquerading  as  nat- 
ural morality  and  eternal  intuitions.  And  thirdly,  thereby,  em- 
piricism always  and  inevitably  generates  intuitionalism.  Some 
one  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  threatened  ideals ;  and  so 
they  are  vehemently  reasserted  as  inherently  and  unrelatedly 
valid.  When  dogmatism  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  from 
dissolution  ideas  that  appear  requisite  to  the  better  life  of  human- 
ity, dogmatism  may  be  accounted  due ;  and  it  arrives  with  an 
impetus  derived  from  shock  with  the  theory  it  opposes.  Thus 
arbitrary  reactions  and  oscillations  are  substituted  for  a  gradual 
and  controlled  development  of  moral  opinion  and  practice. 

Empiricism  is  thus  as  absolutistic  in  its  logic  as  is  intuitional- 
ism. Complex  ideas,  beliefs,  practices,  are  indeed  relative,  made 
through  associations  of  elements.  But  the  elements  are  just 
given,  they  are  fixed,  absolute  ;  they  are  objective  determinations, 
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not  critical  points  of  a  process.  And  the  associations  which  yoke 
them  are  all  externally  determined  also  ;  they  are  not  continuities 
of  an  historic  growth.  The  contrast  comes  out  strongly  when  we 
compare  the  typical  empiricist's  mode  of  dealing  with  some  appa- 
rently absurd  custom  of  a  remote  people,  enforced  by  that  people 
as  sacred  obligation,  with  the  historian's  treatment  of  it.  The  em- 
piricist makes  of  it  a  freak,  an  excrescence  from  external  chance 
combinations ;  the  historian  sees  it  embedded  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  historically  knit  together  with  its  whole  body  of  mem- 
ories and  traditions ;  carrying,  as  well  as  carried  by,  customs 
which  are  involved  in  the  whole  scheme  of  social  life.  It  is  not 
an  accident,  but  a  logical  necessity,  that  the  historic  method  arose 
partly  at  least  in  reaction  from  the  arbitrary  absolutism  of  empiri- 
cism which  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  institutions,  customs,  organized 
beliefs,  and  left  in  their  place  untimed,  unrelated  elements,  open 
to  any  possible  conjunction  but  demanding  none.  The  historic 
method  is  as  critical  as  empiricism  ;  it  destroys  by  explaining,  by 
laying  bare,  by  setting  the  fact  dealt  with  in  its  whole  context ; 
and  mayhap  condemning  it  by  showing  how  obsolete  is  that 
situation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  justifies  —  relatively.  The 
situation  was  a  reality,  it  existed  in  its  own  time  and  place,  and 
the  fact  in  question  was  an  integral  part  of  it. 

This  then  is  the  case  for  the  moral  significance  of  the  genetic 
method  :  it  unites  the  present  situation  with  its  accepted  customs, 
beliefs,  moral  ideals,  hopes,  and  aspirations,  with  the  past. 
It  sees  the  moral  process  as  a  whole,  and  yet  in  perspective. 
Whatever  then  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  past,  is  at 
once  available  in  the  analysis  of  the  present.  It  becomes  an 
instrument  of  inquiry,  of  interpretation,  of  criticism  as  regards  our 
present  assumptions  and  aspirations.  Thereby  it  brings  their  con- 
stitution and  formation  out  into  the  light  as  far  as  may  be.  It 
eliminates  surds,  mere  survivals,  emotional  reactions,  and  ration- 
alizes, so  far  as  that  is  possible  at  any  given  time,  the  attitudes  we 
take,  the  ideals  we  form.  Both  empiricism  and  intuitionalism, 
though  in  very  different  ways,  deny  the  continuity  of  the  moraliz- 
ing process.  They  set  up  timeless,  and  hence  absolute  and  dis- 
connected, ultimates  ;  thereby  they  sever  the  problems  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  present  from  the  past,  rob  the  past,  the  sole  object 
of  calm,  impartial,  and  genuinely  objective  study,  of  all  instruct- 
ing power,  and  leave  our  experience  to  form  undirected,  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstance  and  arbitrariness,  whether  that  of  dogma- 
tism or  scepticism.  To  help  us  see  the  present  situation  com- 
prehensively, analytically,  to  put  in  our  hands  a  grasp  of  the 
factors  that  have  counted,  this  way  or  that,  in  the  moralizing  of 
man,  that  is  what  the  historic  method  does  for  us.  If  our  moral 
judgments  were  just  judgments  about  morality,  this  might  be  of 
scientific  worth,  but  would  lack  moral  significance,  moral  help- 
fulness. But  moral  judgments  are  judgments  of  ways  to  act,  of 
deeds  to  do,  of  habits  to  form,  of  ends  to  cultivate.  Whatever 
modifies  the  judgment,  the  conviction,  the  interpretation,  the  cri- 
terion, modifies  conduct.  To  control  our  judgments  of  conduct, 
our  estimates  of  habit,  deed,  and  purpose,  is  in  so  far  forth  to 
direct  conduct  itself. 

Thus  the  contention  of  the  previous  paper  as  to  the  scientific 
necessity  of  the  genetic  or  evolutionary  method,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  as  to  its  practical  moral  significance  turn  out  to  be  one. 
Whatever  gives  scientific  control  gives  of  necessity  also  practical 
assistance ;  just  because  the  standpoint  is  one  of  continuity  of 
process  that  knows  no  separation  of  past  from  present. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


THE    METAPHYSICS   OF   TIME. 

FT  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  determine  by  psychological 
•*•  analysis  what  is  contained  in  the  concept  of  time.  When 
that  content  is  determined  we  shall  proceed  to  the  metaphysical 
problem  of  the  objective  significance  of  time.  For  in  our  con- 
clusions the  results  of  psychological  analysis  and  metaphysical 
reasoning  must  accord  with  and  establish  each  other. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  time  is  its  spatial 
character.  This  statement  is  not  a  mere  paradox.  When  a  suc- 
cession of  events  is  thought  of,  the  events  are  ranged  in  spatial 
order.  We  speak  of  time  as  long  or  short ;  we  speak  of  the 
distant  past  and  the  near  future,  or  of  the  receding  past  and  the 
coming  years  ;  we  "  look  before  and  after."  These  expressions 
are  not  simply  figures  of  speech ;  they  indicate  what  forms  are 
present  in  consciousness  when  a  temporal  succession  is  referred 
to.  Nor  does  this  spatial  form  of  the  temporal  series  mean 
merely  that  images  originally  intuited  in  space  are  reproduced 
with  this  spatial  character.  If  the  images  simply  arise  and  dis- 
solve in  what  seems  to  be  one  space,  there  is  little  if  any  percep- 
tion of  time ;  when  the  sense  of  time  is  present,  the  images  of 
the  past  recede  into  the  distance.  It  is  very  important  to  note 
this  feature  of  the  time- concept.  It  has  received  too  little  atten- 
tion.from  students  of  the  mind.  Kant  speaks  of  time  as  a  line ; 
and  psychologists  are  learning  to  regard  time  as  a  projection  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  present.  But  that  this  spatiality 
is  essential  to  the  time-concept  has  not  been,  in  general,  recog- 
nized. To  F.  A.  Lange l  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  it 
due  emphasis. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  time-form  is  that  it  represents 
different  degrees  of  reality.  The  present  is  real ;  that  is,  since 
on  analysis  reality  resolves  itself  into  tangibility  or  solidity,  the 
objects  perceived  around  us  are  thought  of  as  tangible  or  solid. 
Even  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  when  thought  of  as  present,  have 
tangibility  associated  with  them.  When  objects  or  ideas  are 

1  Logische  Studien,  p.  139. 
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referred  to  the  past  they  appear  as  unreal  ;  they  are  unsolid,  in- 
tangible. It  is  true,  the  image  of  the  past  may  come  before  the 
mind  with  the  familiar  sense  of  reality ;  but  in  such  a  case  the 
sense  of  its  pastness  is  not  present  to  the  mind.  Again,  when 
we  think  of  the  past  history  of  objects  which  still  exist,  the  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  the  past  may  be  somewhat  obscured ;  but 
when  we  think  of  objects  that  are  no  more,  or  of  the  vanished 
aspects  of  present  objects,  the  sense  is  vivid.  This  unreality 
associated  with  the  images  that  represent  the  past  distinguishes 
very  clearly  the  space  of  time  or  succession  from  that  of  co-exist- 
ence. The  objects  in  our  environment  are  real,  however  distant 
they  may  be.  A  mountain  seen  twenty  miles  away  is  real  to  us, 
because  were  our  arms  long  enough,  we  could  touch  it ;  and  if 
the  faint  appearance  of  the  distant  mountain  may  suggest  un- 
reality, it  is  because  it  calls  to  mind  other  appearances  which 
have  proved  spectral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  past,  however 
near,  is  unreal.  A  man  may  have  the  most  vivid  images  of  the 
past,  but  if  he  realizes  that  they  are  past,  there  joins  itself  to 
them  an  idea,  overwhelming  in  proportion  to  their  very  vividness, 
of  their  loss  of  reality. 

It  is  the  past  that  has  been  referred  to.  The  future  also  is 
unreal,  though  its  unreality  is  of  a  somewhat  different  aspect. 
The  past  is  irrevocable ;  the  image  of  the  future  suggests  what 
is  unreal  but  is  about  to  become  real. 

The  second  character,  therefore,  to  be  noted  in  the  idea  of  time 
is  the  unreality  associated  with  the  contents  of  time  past  or  future, 
in  contrast  with  the  reality  of  those  of  time  present.  It  is  not 
hereby  determined  what  unreality  means.  The  unreal  is  the 
untouchable,  and  'it  must  be  inquired  later  what  this  signifies 
metaphysically.  At  present,  it  suffices  to  note  the  ideas  of  real- 
ity and  unreality  as  factors  in  the  complex  concept  of  time. 

There  is  yet  another  constituent  to  be  considered.  The  idea 
of  change  is  that  which  is  most  distinctive  of  the  time  concept. 
It  presupposes  the  other  two  factors  and  joins  itself  to  them,  fus- 
ing with  them  into  the  complete  complex  idea.  It  is  due  to  the 
comparison  of  reality  with  unreality.  The  image  of  that  which 
is  past  is  not  like  a  mere  fancy.  It  is  unlike  it  in  that  it  once 
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had  reality,  though  it  is  no  longer  real.  Thus  with  this  image 
of  the  past  there  are  associated  two  ideas  :  there  is  the  idea  of 
the  reality  that  once  belonged  to  it ;  there  is  also  called  up  the 
unreality  by  which  at  present  it  is  characterized.  When  a  man 
recalls  a  friend  who  no  longer  lives,  he  thinks  of  all  that  made 
that  friend  a  potent  factor  in  his  life  ;  at  the  same  time  he  realizes 
that  now  the  image  is  not  of  one  who  can  be  seen  or  touched. 
When  the  image  as  real  and  the  image  as  unreal  are  thus  brought 
together,  there  results  a  third  feeling.  This  is  the  feeling  which 
may  be  called  the  change -feeling,  or  the  feeling  of  '  becoming,' 
or  the  feeling  of  the  transition  from  being  to  nothing.  Its  pre- 
cise nature  is  not  easily  determined  ;  and  possibly  it  is  not  the 
same  for  all  individuals.  It  is  a  diffused  feeling  which  is  perhaps 
of  an  obscure  muscular  kind,  possibly  connected  with  the  strain 
of  attention,  or  is  even  emotional.1 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  time  means  a  succession  without  any 
such  feeling  of  the  transition  from  reality  to  unreality.  Let  it  be 
noted,  however,  that  a  succession  of  images  may  be  presented, 
yet  the  sense  of  the  pastness  of  any  members  in  the  series  may 
be  absent.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  proper  feeling  of  time ; 
there  is  only  a  spatial  picture.  When  the  pastness  is  realized,  the 
change-feeling  is  present. 

It  was  maintained  by  Kant  that  the  perception  of  change  im- 
plies the  idea  of  the  permanent.  His  principle  holds  only  when 
we  think  of  change  as  the  change  of  a  permanent  substance ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  changing  and  the  permanent  are  correlates. 
But  there  may  be  present  the  idea  of  what  no  longer  exists,  the 
sense  of  its  pastness  may  be  very  keen,  though  there  is  not 
present  any  idea  of  a  permanent.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which 
we  think  of  a  substance  as  having  a  series  of  forms,  we  find  that 
if  attention  is  fixed  on  these  forms,  the  conception  of  permanence 
vanishes.  What  validity  this  conception  has  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  retained,  must  be  considered  later. 

1  The  most  characteristic  of  recent  psychological  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
time  are  occupied  with  the  measurement  of  time  intervals,  and  do  not  specially  con- 
cern the  present  inquiry.  Yet  Professor  Miinsterberg's  theory  of  the  place  of  tension- 
feelings  in  the  time- sense  may,  if  established,  throw  light  on  the  change-feeling.  See 
also  Mach,  Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations,  p.  III. 
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The  change-feeling  is  somewhat  modified  when  we  think  not 
of  the  past,  but  of  the  future,  not  of  the  transition  from  being  to 
not-being,  but  of  that  from  not -being  to  being.  This  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  change-feeling  helps  us  in  the  distinguishing 
of  the  future  series  from  the  past.  Yet  into  the  general  time- 
feeling  it  introduces  nothing  intrinsically  new. 

There  are  thus  to  be  found  in  our  representation  of  time  the 
spatial  form,  the  sense  of  reality  or  unreality  associated  with  the 
contents  of  this  spatial  form,  and  the  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  contrast  of  reality  and  unreality. 

The  time  which  has  been  described  has  not  been  distinguished 
from  the  series  of  concrete  events.  But  from  this  series,  or  from 
a  number  of  such  series,  there  is  derived  the  form  of  'pure  time.' 
It  is  a  general  concept,  having  the  characteristics  and  mode  of 
origin  of  other  concepts.  It  is  not  strictly  a  pure  form,  any  more 
than  the  form  of  '  pure  space  '  is  strictly  pure,  but  the  image  of 
its  content  is  indeterminate.  The  three  constituents  referred  to 
above  may  all  be  present,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  for  the  stage  reached  in  the  evolution  of 
the  concept.  Reflection  may  advance  till  it  attempts  a  philosophic 
definition  of  time,  and  attention  may  be  so  centered  on  the  terms 
employed  that  there  may  seem  to  be  a  pure  intellectual  category 
before  the  mind.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  time  that  is  present 
to  the  mind ;  a  set  of  symbols  is  thought  of. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  Kant,  according  to  which 
time  is  an  a  priori  form  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  sustained.  Time 
proves  to  be  a  complex  idea  in  which  some,  at  least,  of  the  con- 
stituents must  be  admitted  to  be  empirical.  Besides,  the  so- 
called  pure  form  of  time  is  the  empirical  resultant  of  a  series  of 
experiences. 

Moreover,  we  have  reached  the  seemingly  paradoxical  result 
that  we  do  not  directly  perceive  time  at  all,  if  by  time  be  meant 
the  succession  of  events.  We  never  see  the  succession.  When 
we  speak  of  seeing  past  or  future  we  have  before  us  a  spatial  pic- 
ture. All  the  time  of  which  we  think  is  here  now.  The  suppo- 
sition that  we  see  the  past  is  an  illusion  like  that  according  to  which 
we  think  our  souls  look  out  upon  external  things  ;  reflection  shows 
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us  that  what  seemed  without  is  within.  Even  so  what  seemed  to  be 
a  perception  of  the  past  is  a  perception  of  the  present.  It  is  true, 
we  learn  to  refer  certain  experiences  to  objects  that,  though  they 
are  still  thought  by  us,  are  yet  thought  as  other  than  ourselves. 
And  in  like  manner  we  refer  certain  experiences  of  the  present  to 
what  is  untouchable  by  us,  or  is  past.  But  this  object  to  which 
we  refer  them  is  still  thought  in  the  present,  and  appears  in  a  more 
or  less  remote  space.  In  a  sense,  the  supposition  that  we  see 
time  is  more  illusory  than  the  supposition  that  we  see  external 
objects.  If  there  is  a  space  external  to  us,  it  may  possibly  be 
somewhat  like  our  idea  of  it.  Whereas  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  we  do  riot  see  succession.  We  see  only  the  present ; 
what  we  call  the  past  is  a  spatial  picture  in  the  present. 

From  this  we  can  see  still  more  clearly  the  futility  of  the 
transcendental  argument  for  the  a  priori  character  of  time.  It  is 
urged  that  a  succession  of  feelings  is  not  a  perception  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  for  this  perception  there  is  needed  the  activity 
of  reason.  But  the  perception  of  succession  is  not  a  fact  of 
human  experience,  and  is  therefore  neither  an  empirical  nor  a 
transcendental  factor  in  that  experience.  What  is  called  the 
perception  of  succession  is,  to  repeat,  a  perception  of  a  spatial 
extent  with  certain  qualitative  characteristics  adhering  to  its 
various  portions. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  do  actually  perceive  a  time  of 
twelve  seconds's  duration.  The  theory  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  impressions  received  during  that  length  of  time  are  found  by 
experiment  to  be  simultaneously  present  in  consciousness.  But 
the  facts  seem  to  be  misinterpreted.  A  process  begun  in  con- 
sciousness may  go  on  for  twelve  seconds,  and,  as  many  others 
may  start  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  seconds,  there  are  at  the 
end  of  that  time  many  simultaneous  processes  going  on  ;  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  first  process  is  numerically  and 
qualitatively  the  same  all  through.  A  string  may  vibrate  for 
twelve  seconds,  but  it  is  only  in  a  rough  way  that  we  speak  of 
the  vibration  as  the  same  during  that  time.  Professor  James, 
who  maintains  that  we  perceive  twelve  seconds,  seems  to  give 
the  whole  theory  up  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  phenom- 
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enon  by  the  overlapping  of  brain-processes  ;  what  we  get  by 
this  showing,  is  a  number  of  exactly  simultaneous  processes. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  speak  of  a  present  is  to  imply  a  past  and 
a  future.  But  this  implication  is  really  to  be  found  only  if  '  pres- 
ent '  is  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  correlated  with  the  past.  To 
speak  of  the  '  eternal  now '  would  not  be  to  imply  an  eternal 
past  and  an  eternal  future. 

The  possibility  remains  that  there  will  prove  to  be  need  to  hold 
to  the  concept  of  time  as  a  form  of  thought  and  reality ;  but  if 
the  need  exists,  the  concept  must  be  regarded  as  one  which  in  view 
of  the  facts  we  are  obliged  to  postulate ,  but  which,  like  the  prob- 
lematical fourth  dimension  of  space,  cannot  be  presented  in  any  rep- 
resentation of  which  we  are  capable.  Whether  the  need  really 
exists  must  be  determined  in  the  further  course  of  this  inquiry. 

The  metaphysical  problem  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  may 
now  be  taken  up.  What  view  of  time  do  the  facts  require  us  to 
adopt?  Must  an  unrepresentable  time  be  assumed?  Or  can 
the  time  of  ordinary  conception,  which  is  really  successionless, 
be  reconciled  with  metaphysical  conclusions  ? 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  philosophy  the  theory  was  offered 
that  change  is  a  category  that  expresses  the  absolute  being  of 
things.  According  to  Heraclitus,  nothing  is  ;  all  things  are  be- 
coming. 

Let  the  full  meaning  of  this  statement  be  clearly  realized. 
Non-being  passes  into  being ;  being  passes  into  non-being. 
When  absolute  zero  is  given,  there  appears  in  its  place  the  uni- 
verse of  reality;  this  in  its  turn  disappears  and  gives  place  to 
absolute  zero.  Continuous  creation,  continuous  annihilation. 
The  conception  is  overwhelming  to  thought,  whether  we  look  at 
the  production  of  reality  from  nothing,  or  at  the  reduction  of 
reality  to  nothing. 

To  refute  this  theory,  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  principle 
of  causality ;  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  something 
to  arise  from  nothing,  and  that  what  exists  must  have  a  cause. 
But  the  concept  of  causality  proves  on  inspection  to  be  derived 
from  our  feelings  of  effort ;  it  need  not  be  shown  how  far  it  is 
from  offering  any  guarantee  that  it  is  fit  to  be  applied  to  abso- 
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lute  relations.  We  cannot  say  with  absolute  confidence  that  it 
is  impossible  that  something  should  come  from  nothing.  "  Any- 
thing," Hume  said,  "  may  produce  anything.  Creation,  annihi- 
lation .  .  .  may  arise  from  one  another."  Nor  may  it  be 
said  we  have  no  instance  in  experience  of  the  production  of 
something  from  nothing,  for  to  say  this  is  to  assume  a  causal 
connection  between  successive  phenomena ;  whereas,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  it  might  be  said  we 
have  no  instance  of  any  other  mode  of  production.  And,  in 
truth,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  common  explanation  of  change 
and  causality  means  nothing  less  than  the  production  of  some- 
thing from  nothing :  the  effect  is  different  from  the  cause,  and 
has  new  elements  in  it ;  these  new  elements,  if  produced  by  the 
cause,  must  have  been  produced  from  nothing. 

Yet  the  world  has  features  which  are  not  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  the  production  of  being  from  nothing.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  the  regularity  of  phenomena.  There  is  a  danger 
of  making  too  much  of  this  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  every  indi- 
vidual thing  in  the  universe  is  unique,  and  that  there  is  no  illus- 
tration of  absolute  regularity.  Yet  it  is  true  that  like  antece- 
dents have  like  consequents,  and  when  we  consider  this  measure 
of  regularity,  we  must  feel  that  in  this  remarkable  fact  there  is 
something  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  by  referring  it 
to  absolute  zero. 

Other  theories  of  change  have  been  offered.  So  awful  is  the 
thought  of  change,  it  is  not  strange  that  as  its  meaning  broke 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  some  should  have  been  found  who 
declared  that  it  was  an  illusion.  "Only  being  is,"  said  the  Ele- 
atics,  "  non-being  is  not  ";  change  is,  therefore,  impossible.  The 
theory  is  noteworthy,  but  it  does  not  explain  how  this  illusion 
arises,  nor  what  its  relation  is  to  the  absolute,  eternal  reality. 

For  the  most  part,  philosophers  have  not  denied  the  fact  of 
change,  but  they  have  striven  chiefly  to  find  something  that  is 
permanent  amid  the  change,  and  to  show  that  change  is  a  mode 
or  process  of  what  is  unchanging.  Their  theories  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  materialists  claim  that 
atoms  are  eternal  entities,  and  that  change  is  merely  change  of 
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their  relations  to  each  other,  or  that  energy  is  the  permanent  while 
its  form  may  change.  On  the  other  hand,  idealists  think  that 
the  idea  or  universal  is  what  endures,  while  change  means  the 
succession  of  forms  which  this  idea  or  universal  puts  on.  In 
estimating  these  theories,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  whether  they  have 
really  found  factors  which  are  more  exempt  than  variable  phe- 
nomena from  the  operation  of  change,  and  whether,  even  if  they 
have  found  such,  they  have  made  change  intelligible. 

The  theory  that  there  are  material  atoms  which  remain  con- 
stant and  unchanging  through  the  whole  history  of  the  universe, 
is  still  merely  a  theory,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
as  an  absolute  truth.  The  atoms  of  a  chemical  element  remain, 
it  is  said,  the  same  in  weight.  Yet  surely  the  statement  is  not 
absolutely  true.  The  atom's  weight  remains  the  same  only  if  its 
relation  to  the  various  bodies  that  exercise  upon  it  the  gravitat- 
ing influence  remains  the  same.  But  this  is  a  condition  which, 
it  is  obvious,  is  never  presented.  The  relation  of  any  given  body 
to  the  other  bodies  in  the  universe  is  continually  changing,  and, 
therefore,  if  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  its  weight  varies 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  Again,  it  is  affected  by  temperature, 
and  as  the  heat  is  increased,  breaks  away  from  combinations  in 
which  it  existed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  nature 
is  modified  by  the  change  thus  effected  in  its  relation  to  other 
atoms.  It  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  with  the  facts  which  our 
experience  presents,  to  suppose  that  two  objects  are  the  same 
whether  near  together  or  far  apart.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  constituted  by  its  relations,  but  it  is  going  to  the  other 
extreme  to  say  that  it  remains  the  same  whatever  its  relations. 
Nor  should  it  be  said  that  if  an  atom  is  the  smallest  possible  por- 
tion of  matter,  it  cannot  diminish  or  decrease,  and  is  therefore 
always  the  same ;  for  though  it  remain  the  smallest,  it  may  not 
preserve  the  same  quality. 

But  even  should  the  hypothesis  of  unchanging  atoms,  at 
present  unproved,  be  ultimately  established,  there  would  still  be 
need  to  explain  the  nature  of  change.  At  most,  the  theory  of 
atoms  would  give  us  a  world  of  unchanging  entities  beside  a 
world  of  change.  For  when  we  turn  from  hypothetical  atoms  to 
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the  facts  of  which  we  have  our  most  adequate  knowledge,  the 
facts  of  conscious  experience,  we  find  that  change  is  the  law  of 
our  being.  The  sensations  that  a  man  has  at  any  given  moment 
have  the  next  moment  disappeared,  never  to  show  themselves 
again.  The  strongest  effort  of  memory  is  powerless  to  call 
them  back  in  their  original  form ;  even  the  most  vivid  experiences 
do  not  return  unchanged.  Our  experience  dawns  and  then 
vanishes ;  constantly  flowing,  it  is  not  twice  the  same,  but  is  new 
each  moment.  It  would  avail  nothing  to  say  that  this  experi- 
ence is  merely  a  product  of  atoms,  or  a  relation  between  certain 
of  them.  However  we  designate  it,  it  is  a  fact  as  truly  as  any 
atom  can  be ;  and  over  it,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  atoms, 
change  prevails.  Therefore,  to  repeat,  the  theory  of  atoms,  by 
referring  us  to  what  is  unchangeable,  does  not  explain  change  ; 
for  even  if  there  are  such  atoms,  there  is  also  a  world  of  realities 
in  respect  to  which  such  unchangeableness  cannot  be  predicated. 
Allied  in  certain  ways  to  the  atomic  account  of  change  is  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  and  transformation  of  energy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  energy  while  being  perpetually  trans- 
formed remains  the  same  amid  the  transformations.  The  doctrine 
has  value  in  its  recognition  of  change ;  but  the  significance  of 
this  recognition  is  lost  in  the  insistence  upon  the  identity  that 
obtains  amid  change.  And  while  the  scientific  value  of  the  doc- 
trine, as  a  statement  of  the  relations  among  the  phenomena  dealt 
with  by  physical  science,  may  be  above  question,  the  attempt  to 
give  this  identity  a  metaphysical  value  cannot  be  sustained.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  energy  remains  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  maintained  that  it  is  transformed ;  change  and  identity 
applied  to  the  same  entity  are  contradictory.  Nor  does  it  help 
to  say  that  the  various  forms  though  different  in  quality  are  the 
same  in  amount ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  objections  to  such  a 
mode  of  statement,  it  does  not  explain  the  change  in  the  qualities 
merely  to  refer  to  an  identity  in  their  amount.  Moreover,  to  say 
that  one  thing  is  changed  into  another  is  to  use  words  to  which, 
however  convenient  and  permissible  they  may  be  in  practical 
affairs,  there  can  in  the  strict  sense  no  meaning  be  attached.  In 
our  conscious  experience,  to  refer  again  to  that  part  of  the  world- 
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process  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  we  find  that  one  con- 
scious state  gives  place  to  another ;  but  we  feel  the  absurdity  of 
saying  that  one  sensation  or  emotion  is  changed  into  another. 
The  theory  of  energy,  then,  fails  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  change. 

Transcendental  idealism,  likewise,  has  striven  to  find  some- 
thing that  remains  the  same  amid  change ;  it  finds  this  identical 
element  in  the  universal.  The  universal  is  not  only  one  in  many 
individuals ;  it  is  one  in  the  many  changes  of  the  one  individual. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  the  changes ;  the  universal  tree 
realizes  itself  in  the  change  and  growth  of  the  particular  tree. 
This  theory  was  matured  by  Aristotle,  and  later  idealism  has 
done  little  to  modify  his  work.  A  full  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  here  attempted  ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  universal  is  the  product  of  a  finite  or  discursive  intellect  that 
has  to  deal  with  a  multiplicity  of  individuals.  It  is  powerless  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  particulars  or  of  change.  It  is  itself 
a  particular.  Further,  it  is  itself  subject  to  change;  the  concept 
4  tree '  or  '  cause '  is  not  the  same  for  the  child  that  it  is  for  the  man 
of  science  or  the  philosopher.  To  save  for  the  universal  its  pre- 
rogatives, idealism  must  have  recourse  to  the  theory  that  such 
forms  of  the  universal  as  are  found  in  experience  are  not  the  ab- 
solute form ;  for  it  by  its  nature  cannot  be  manifested  in  any  par- 
ticular thought.  But  this  reasoning  would  oblige  us  to  speak  of 
a  thought  which  is  unthinkable  by  man  or  any  finite  thinker. 
There  is  an  inveterate  tendency  on  the  part  of  metaphysics  to 
try  to  go  behind  experience,  not  merely  individual  or  human  ex- 
perience, but  all  experience ;  idealism  yielding  to  this  tendency 
joins  hands  with  agnosticism,  and  subverts  its  own  fundamental 
principles. 

There  is  a  special  part  of  this  doctrine  of  universals  to  which 
reference  should  be  made.  The  self  is  confidently  pointed  to ; 
the  conscious  life  is  a  unity,  and  there  must  be  a  self  to  yield 
this  unity.  But  this  opinion  does  not  escape  the  objections  al- 
ready urged.  The  self  cannot  be  given  as  something  experi- 
enced ;  for  then  it  must  be  either  the  sum-total  of  experience  or  a 
part  of  it ;  in  either  case  it  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  synthetic 
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function.  It  has  therefore  to  be  conceived  as  something  beyond 
experience,  not  the  experience  itself  but  its  presupposition,  and 
thus  it  proves  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  unthinkable. 

But,  in  truth,  this  hypothesis  of  a  synthetic  self  is  superfluous. 
That  sensations  are  discrete  and  render  a  synthetic  self  necessary 
is  a  philosophic  fiction.  What  concerns  us  specially  at  present 
is  that  the  hypothesis  is  unnecessary  so  far  as  time  is  concerned. 
We  do  not  unite  the  past  with  the  present ;  for  we  never  see  the 
past.  The  thought  of  the  past  is  not  a  past  thought,  and  the 
construction  of  the  past  is  a  spatial  construction. 

A  synthetic  self,  therefore,  is  not  found  in  experience,  and  it  is 
not  permissible  to  say  that  it  is  an  element  or  presupposition  of 
experience,  though  never  given  in  that  elementary  character. 
For  it  must  be  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  in  experience  which 
is  not  experienced.  No  crude  chemical  analogies  should  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  this.  Factors  are  in  consciousness  as  we  are 
conscious  of  them.  It  is  true  we  '  interpret '  our  experience  by 
ideas  or  concepts,  but  in  such  a  case  we  are  presenting  not  what 
is  in  the  given  experience,  but  what  is  related  to  it. 

Besides,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  universals,  the  fact  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  view  that  in  the  region  of  our  actual  thought 
or  experience  there  are  not  to  be  found  any  unchangeable  ele- 
ments. In  this  region  change  is  the  law,  and  the  fact  of  this 
process  must  be  recognized.  Moreover,  if  the  dogma  of  un- 
changeable factors  is  appealed  to,  it  throws  on  the  mystery  of 
change  not  one  ray  of  light ;  how  unchangeable  factors  can  cre- 
ate and  annihilate  remains  unintelligible. 

Idealism  may,  however,  take  another  form.  It  is  maintained 
by  Hegel  that  change  is  an  imperfect  category  of  thought.  The 
category  is  transcended  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea,  and  the 
absolute  is  fully  realized  in  categories  in  which  the  thought  of 
'  becoming '  is  sublimated. 

The  sublimation  of  categories  may  be  admitted ;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  familiar  process,  by  which  theories  whose  inadequacy  is  mani- 
fested give  place  to  those  which  are  more  comprehensive.  Hegel 
has  also  in  view  a  familiar  psychological  experience  when  he  states 
that  this  sublimation  means  a  change  in  the  object  of  knowledge. 
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When  the  new  concept  is  associated  with  the  contents  already  in 
the  mind,  the  fusion  means  a  more  or  less  marked  transformation 
of  the  old.  But  it  is  only  thus  far  that  the  statement  is  right ; 
the  object  to  be  known  does  not  change,  whatever  the  change  in 
the  subjective  relation  to  it,  and  if  the  object  is  a  changing 
experience,  even  should  the  concept  of  change  be  sublimated  in 
higher  categories,  the  experience  apart  from  the  sublimation  is  a 
fact  to  be  recognized  and  explained.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Hegel  does  not  mean  that  the  lower  categories  are 
entirely  abrogated.  To  think  the  highest  category,  we  must 
still,  he  says,  retain  the  lower ;  the  highest  can  be  thought  only 
as  at  once  producing  and  negating  the  lower.  Thus  change  or 
becoming  is  still  essential  to  experience. 

Further,  if  the  fact  of  change  is  recognized  by  Hegel,  he  fails 
to  furnish  any  adequate  explanation  of  it.  How  does  the  idea 
produce  a  series  of  experiences  ?  How  does  it  create  them  from 
nothing  ?  It  is  simply  repeating  what  has  to  be  explained  to  say 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  idea  to  produce  or  think  the  lower 
categories.  Their  relations  can  have  this  appearance  only  when 
the  idea  and  the  lower  category  are  thought  of  together,  and 
have  some  sort  of  causal  relation  supplied  between  them.  Apart 
from  such  correlation  the  idea  has  no  potency.  It  is  true,  that  to 
take  the  idea  out  of  such  correlation  is  to  change  it,  yet  it  is  theo- 
retically conceivable  that  we  might  seize  it,  and  though  its  cor- 
relate were  broken  off,  hold  it  as  it  was  in  the  correlation.  Were 
this  done,  the  idea  would  be  seen  to  be  a  conscious  state,  and  the 
production  from  it  of  conscious  states  other  than  it  would  be  the 
old  unrelieved  mystery.  Nor  is  the  mystery  less,  if  it  be  insisted 
that  the  idea  is  teleological,  and  involves  a  series  of  events  or 
experiences.  How  it  involves  or  creates  them  is  entirely  unin- 
telligible. The  usual  teleological  construction  does  not  escape 
the  fallacy  already  exposed ;  it  takes  a  series  of  ideas,  joins  the 
idea  of  causality  to  one  member  of  the  series,  and  then  claims 
that  this  explains  the  creation  of  the  series. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  common  ideal- 
istic theory.  It  is  said  that  the  absolute,  while  thinking  a  chang- 
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ing  process,  remains  unchanged.1  This  does  not  mean  that  beside 
the  changing  factors  in  the  absolute  there  are  also  those  which 
are  changeless,  but  that,  in  respect  to  the  change-process  itself, 
the  absolute,  while  thinking  it,  remains  the  same.  But  the  state- 
ment cannot  be  thought  out ;  it  is  self-contradictory.  If  the 
absolute  thinks  one  experience  and  then  a  different  experience, 
the  absolute  changes.  This  theory  of  an  unchangeable  absolute 
gains  all  its  plausibility  from  the  crude  popular  conception  of  the 
mind  as  being  one  substance,  and  yet  having  many  thoughts. 
The  identity  and  the  manifoldness  are  incompatible.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley has  well  said  that  the  idea  of  the  extended  has  extension,  and 
the  idea  of  the  heavy  has  weight.  In  like  manner,  it  must  be 
added,  the  idea  of  change  is  a  changing  idea.  So  far  forth  as 
the  absolute  thinks  change,  does  the  absolute  change.  The 
idealistic  theory  of  change  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  self- 
contradictory. 

The  chief  result  of  the  theories  we  have  been  considering  is  to 
turn  attention  away  from  change :  when  attention  is  turned  to 
universals  or  changeless  atoms,  the  problem  of  change  is  not 
faced  squarely.  In  so  far  as  an  explanation  of  change  is  offered 
by  these  theories,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  doctrine  that  some- 
thing is  produced  from  nothing.  The  possibility  of  holding  this 
theory  has  been  referred  to  ;  when  it  is  baldly  stated  it  may  com- 
mand no  supporters.  Yet  it  is  this  theory  that  is  maintained 
when  the  atoms  are  said  to  produce  phenomena  by  their  chang- 
ing relations  :  the  phenomena  are  something  new  that  was  not  in 
the  atoms  before,  and  are  therefore  produced  from  nothing.  If  a 
universal  is  said  to  produce  particulars,  again  there  is  a  produc- 
tion of  something  from  nothing.  It  seems  easy  to  speak  of  a  mind 
as  having  new  thoughts,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  con- 
ception signify  anything  but  this  arising  of  something  from  noth- 
ing. The  theories  considered  appeal  to  entities  which  are  change- 
less ;  but  of  the  coming  and  going  of  our  conscious  states  they 
give  no  other  account  than  this  of  an  arising  from  nothing  and 
a  return  to  nothing. 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  articles  by  Professor  J.  Watson  on  "  The  Absolute  and  the 
Time-Process,"  in  Vol.  IV  of  this  REVIEW. 
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We  have  already  seen  how  hopelessly  this  theory  fails  to  ex^ 
plain  the  order  of  the  world. 

If  we  reject  the  theory  that  something  comes  from  nothing, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  anything  which 
begins  to  be  and  ceases  to  be ;  whatever  is,  is  eternal.  What  we 
call  past  and  future  exists  in  an  eternal  now. 

We  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine  that  there 
is  no  change.  We  are  brought  to  it  by  fidelity  to  the  Heraclitic 
principle  that  all  things  are  changing.  No  concrete  experience 
is  like  any  other  ;  therefore  no  one  originates  from  any  other  ;  all 
alike  are  eternal. 

But  the  eternity  is  not  the  eternity  of  Eleatic  being,  or  of  an 
abstract  universal  which  excludes  multiplicity.  It  is  the  eternity 
of  the  fullness  of  the  universe,  of  all  the  concrete  experiences  of 
the  universe.  There  is  no  fancy,  however  slight  or  fugitive, 
which  is  not  everlasting ;  and  the  thoughts  of  men  endure  not 
merely  in  their  influences  but  in  themselves.  At  this  moment 
Caesar  is  crossing  the  Rubicon ;  at  this  moment  Shakespeare  is 
writing  Hamlet ;  in  a  very  literal  sense  the  Lamb  is  "slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  We  are  not  concerned  at  present 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word.  What  is  here  maintained  is  that  for  concrete  ex- 
periences there  is  no  birth  and  no  death  ;  every  sensation,  emo- 
tion, wish,  reflection  is  immortal. 

To  maintain  this  is  but  to  say  that  all  experience  is  part  of  the 
eternal  consciousness.  This  absolute  consciousness  remembers, 
if  we  may  so  express  it  for  the  moment,  and  foresees.  Human 
memory  represents  the  past  only  in  a  very  imperfect  way ;  its 
images  are  dim  and  indistinct,  and  are  little  more  than  tokens  of 
a  past  which  they  fail  to  revive.  Yet  if  a  past  experience  is  re- 
called with  exactness,  just  in  proportion  to  that  exactness  is  it 
lived  over  again.  Even  so,  if  in  the  absolute  consciousness  the 
past  is  remembered,  it  is  perfectly  reproduced  ;  it  is  thought  as 
it  was ;  that  is,  it  exists  as  it  was.  The  being  or  essence  of  any 
conscious  experience  is  an  integral,  constituent  part  of  the  abso- 
lute experience,  and  unless  the  experiences  of  the  absolute 
emerge  from  nothing,  and  as  they  emerge,  are  resolved  into 
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nothing,  the  future  cannot  be  thought  of  as  beginning  to  be,  nor 
the  past  as  having  ceased  to  be.1 

There  are  still  to  be  explained  the  facts  connected  with  change, 
the  apparent  reality  of  it  and  our  apparent  belief  in  it.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  to  be  observed  that  we  may  have  successive  percep- 
tions of  things  which  do  not  in  themselves  stand  in  the  order  of 
succession.  A  man  may  look  now  at  the  roof  of  a  house,  now 
at  the  foundation,  but  roof  and  foundation  do  not  stand  in  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  The  propositions  of 
geometry  embody  truths  which  are  learned  in  succession,  but  the 
truths  themselves  are  timeless.  Spinoza,  in  so  far  as  he  thought 
of  the  world  as  a  necessary  logical  deduction  from  substance, 
was  thinking  of  a  timeless  world ;  yet  a  finite  intelligence  trying 
to  apprehend  this  logical  system  would  have  successive  states  of 
consciousness.  Moreover,  were  the  order  of  perception  irrever- 
sible, it  would  be  taken  to  indicate  a  succession  of  objects  ;  in 
regard  even  to  the  truths  of  geometry,  one  may  have  an  illu- 
sory feeling  that  they  form  a  temporal  succession  corresponding 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  learned.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  the  order  of  our  thoughts  is  a  successive  perception  of  what 
does  not  exist  in  time.  For  the  absolute  consciousness  time  does 
not  exist.  Our  intelligences  are  finite  and  participate  bit  by  bit 
in  the  experience  of  the  universe  ;  and  as  the  participation  is 
definitely  marked  out  and  is  irreversible,  the  experiences  appear 
to  present  a  succession  of  objects. 

But  it  may  seem  that  time  is  hereby  simply  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  finite  intelligence  ;  and  that  while  the  reality  of  time 
is  still  admitted,  there  is  a  breach  made  between  the  absolute 
consciousness  and  the  finite  ;  for  time  is  treated  as  real  for  the  one 
and  not  for  the  other. 

To  meet  this  objection  another  aspect  of  the  case  must  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  been  speaking  as  if  the  absolute  conscious- 
ness existed  by  itself  while  finite  intelligences  were,  so  to  speak, 

1The  attempt  of  Professor  Royce  (  The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  II, 
Chapter  III)  to  show  that  the  absolute  being  thinks  the  time-series  as  a  succession, 
and  yet  thinks  it  all  as  present,  is  surely  an  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictories.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  "specious  present"  depends  on  what,  as  we  found  above, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  incorrect  analysis  of  that  experience. 
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moved  across  it  and  observed  its  contents.  But  the  absolute  and 
finite  cannot  thus  be  separated,  for  they  are  one ;  and  the  finite 
experience  cannot  be  separated  from  the  subject  of  experience. 
We  are  our  experience  and  nothing  but  that ;  and  our  experience  is 
the  absolute  consciousness.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  suc- 
cession of  experiences  we  are  not  to  think  of  a  substantive  ego 
which  subsists  throughout  the  succession.  We  may,  indeed, 
with  complete  legitimacy  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  speak 
in  such  terms,  but  absolute  correctness  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  statement.  An  individual  is  constituted  at  one  moment  by  a 
given  experience  ;  at  another  moment  what  we  call  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  really  another  individual  constituted  by  another  experience. 
And  in  regard  to  all  these  experiences,  it  is  here  maintained  that 
they  coexist  and  are  eternally  affirmed  by  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness ;  they  are  its  changeless  experiences. 

But  it  may  still  be  objected  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  transition  from  one  conscious  state  to  another,  and  that  this 
transition  means  time.  Let  it  be  noticed  the  objection  assumes  that 
there  are  two  states  of  consciousness  with  a  gap  between.  But 
such  gaps,  unless  they  are  conscious  states,  and  therefore  not  gaps 
at  all,  cannot  give  us  the  idea  of  transition.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  what  we  call  transitions  are  simply  special  forms  or 
intensities  of  consciousness  :  a  conscious  state  is  said  to  rise  in 
the  mind,  gradually  reach  a  certain  intensity,  and  then  die  away, 
but  what  can  correctly  be  said  is  that  such  waxing  or  waning 
means  a  series  of  qualitatively  distinct  conscious  states.  In  short, 
any  state  of  consciousness  if  it  lasts  is  to  that  extent  unchanged, 
and  is  therefore  to  that  extent  timeless  ;  if  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness '  change/  it  has  in  reality  been  supplanted  by  another  state, 
and  between  them  there  is  no  conscious  state,  and  therefore  no 
experience  of  time  or  anything  else. 

Why  does  not  our  experience  persist  as  one  such  conscious 
eternal  state  ?  Why  does  one  conscious  state  give  place  to 
another  ?  Or  why  is  the  illumination  of  one  the  occasion  of  the 
illumination  of  another  ?  This  is  a  problem  demanding  separate 
investigation,  and  cannot  be  now  fully  considered.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  here  pointed  out  that  no  one  conscious  state  is  the  abso- 
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lute ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole.  While  it  does  not  create  any 
other  parts  of  that  whole,  it  forms  a  unity  with  them,  or  somehow 
implies  them.  There  is  here  no  attempt  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  'implies.'  It  may  be  convenient  to  call  the  connection  of 
the  parts  logical,  though  we  have  no  valid  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  is  syllogistic,  or  that  it  is  a  relation  of  '  categories.'  The 
teleological  conception  may  help  to  illuminate  this  relation ;  but 
it  is  at  best  only  symbolical  and  external,  and  the  crude,  uncritical 
employment  of  it  is  specially  to  be  guarded  against.  What  can 
be  said  of  this  logical  relation,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  that 
it  exists  in  and  for  consciousness,  and  that  it  means  a  certain  order. 

But,  again,  this  relation  or  implication  is  eternal.  There  is  not 
first  one  conscious  state,  and  then  another  when  the  first  has  dis- 
appeared. Nor  does  one  create  another.  They  are  eternally 
posited,  and  their  implication  of  each  other,  the  logical  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  is  eternal. 

In  a  mathematical  series  such  as  an  arithmetical  progression, 
though  the  terms  may  be  regarded  as  coexisting,  the  existence 
of  a  given  member  of  the  series  may  also  be  regarded  as  logically 
dependent  on  that  of  the  preceding  member  of  the  series.  Even 
so  any  given  finite  experience  can  only  be  thought  as  determined 
by,  and  in  turn  determining,  other  experiences.  This  dependence, 
this  logical  connection,  must  be  preserved  for  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness ;  and  experience  is  in  the  form  of  this  absolute  order. 
But  just  as  the  terms  of  the  mathematical  series  coexist,  the 
terms  of  all  experience  may  coexist.  If  the  terms  in  the  mathe- 
matical series  were  self-conscious  states,  the  consciousness  might 
seem,  owing  to  the  involving  of  one  by  another,  to  be  passing 
from  one  to  another,  yet  one  would  not  be  before  the  other,  dis- 
appearing as  its  successor  arose  ;  so  in  any  experience  there  may 
be  a  determinate  order,  but  what  is  called  the  succession  of  its 
moments  may  not  be  in  reality  a  succession ;  all  its  parts  may 
coexist. 

When  experience  is  considered  in  the  light  of  these  principles, 
it  so  presents  itself  that  there  appears  in  it  neither  coming  of  being 
from  nothing,  nor  passing  of  being  into  nothing ;  nor  is  there 
found  in  it  any  permanent  which  undergoes  transformations. 
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Change  between  entity  and  nonentity  is  unreal.  There  is  no  suc- 
cession from  one  to  the  other.  Conscious  states  exist  in  a  series, 
but  all  the  members  of  the  series  alike  exist  eternally. 

Let  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  concept  of  time  be  now 
recalled.  We  found  that  in  the  thought  of  the  past  or  future 
there  is  a  spatial  form  present,  and  that  the  images  remote  from 
us  in  time  are  unreal  or  untouchable  ;  of  any  other  time  than 
this  we  could  give  no  mental  representation.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  philosophical  theory  expounded.  There  is  no  representation 
of  time  apparent  to  psychological  observation  ;  should  it  have  to 
be  postulated,  it  would  be,  we  have  seen,  on  the  footing  of  the 
fourth  dimension  of  space,  which,  though  incapable  of  repre- 
sentation by  us,  might  conceivably  have  to  be  postulated.  It  is 
in  entire  agreement  with  this  psychological  conclusion  that  we 
find  that  change  is  not  a  law  of  things.  It  is  true  there  are  in 
our  present  states  of  consciousness  certain  features  that  we 
interpret  by  reference  to  other  states  which  we  call  past 
and  unreal.  But  the  pastness  really  proves  to  be  a  rep- 
resentation of  distance  in  space.  And  the  unreality  means, 
strictly,  untouchableness  ;  it  is  an  unnecessary  metaphysical 
gloss  which  would  identify  this  untouchableness  with  nonentity  ; 
all  that  can  be  maintained  is  that  there  are  other  dates  of  con- 
sciousness distinct  from  and  inaccessible  to  those  which  we  call 
present.  In  short,  time,  since  it  can  be  represented  by  us  only 
in  the  present,  cannot  be  represented  by  us  at  all  as  a  succession  ; 
and  the  philosophical  study  of  the  experiences  on  which  the 
concept  of  time  is  supposed  to  rest  has  shown  that  to  postulate 
such  a  concept  is  unnecessary. 

The  matter  may  be  looked  at  in  another  way.  Suppose  the 
universe  to  consist  of  finite  experiences  which  coexist,  how  might 
any  given  experience  be  expected  to  represent  the  others  ?  It 
might  represent  some  as  actually  either  affecting  it  or  being 
affected  by  it ;  it  can  see  and  handle  them,  or  it  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  more  or  less  accidental  barriers ;  these  are  pres- 
ent. It  might  represent  others  as  inaccessible  or  intangible ; 
they  are  still  in  space,  but  the  space  is  other  than  the  space  of 
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the  present,  and  about  the  images  that  fill  it  are  the  marks  of  this 
intangibility  ;  in  these  it  might  distinguish  some  as  behind,  others 
as  in  front,  and  so  separate  past  from  future  ;  or  it  might  see  in 
them  more  or  less  of  a  logical  order.  But  is  not  this  just  the 
idea  of  time  which  we  actually  have  ? 

It  is  now  possible  to  point  out  the  defect  of  the  famous  Kantian 
theory  that  time  is  a  form  of  perception,  but  is  not  a  form  of 
things  in  themselves.  Time  in  the  sense  in  which  Kant  wishes 
to  take  it,  that  is,  as  a  perception  of  succession,  is  not  a  form  of 
perception  at  all.  Moreover,  one  of  Kant's  most  serious  errors 
is  to  separate  our  experience  from  things  in  themselves.  Our 
experience  is  a  thing  in  itself,  even  if  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The 
timelessness  which  Kant  predicated  of  things  in  themselves  must 
be  predicated  of  experience. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  how  the  concept  of  motion  is 
affected  by  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached.  The  ordi- 
nary view  of  motion  is  that  there  is  something  which,  remaining 
essentially  the  same,  passes  from  place  to  place  in  a  space  that 
remains  the  same.  The  concept  is  one  which  presents  various 
difficulties.  Not  to  speak  of  others,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  motion  of  a  part  of  space,  say,  that  enclosed  in  a  rail- 
way car  or  a  hollow  ball,  through  space.  But  the  incorrectness 
of  the  whole  view  is  now  apparent.  We  say  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  meaning  that  the  man  was  essentially  the  same  before 
and  after  crossing,  and  that  his  environment  was  likewise  the 
same ;  but  in  truth  the  man  who  had  crossed  was  a  new  man  in 
a  new  world.  These  two  Caesars  and  their  environments  were 
different  experiences  of  the  universe.  There  was  no  motion  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  experiences  are  distinct,  and  yet  both  are 
eternally  constituents  of  the  absolute  consciousness. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  theory  of  change  does  not 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
thinking  of  the  order  of  evolution  to  think  of  the  various  forms 
of  evolutionary  existence  as  coming  from  nonentity  and  returning 
thither.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  absolute  consciousness  are  eternal,  to  say  that 
we  find  a  definite  order  and  definite  relation  in  these  thoughts. 
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Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine  to  say  that  there  is  in  the 
members  of  the  evolutionary  series  an  order  of  increasing  worth. 

To  sum  up,  neither  psychology  nor  metaphysics  warrants  the 
retention  of  the  concept  of  time  taken  in  the  sense  of  succession. 
What  we  call  time  is  a  representation  made  up  of  space  and  cer- 
tain sense  factors  by  means  of  which  we  picture  the  order  in 
experience  which  is  not  temporal,  but  may,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  be  called  logical.  The  truth  of  change  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  transition  from  being  to  nothing  and  from  nothing  to  being, 
but  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  finite  experiences. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 
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The  World  and  the  Individual.      [Gifford  Lectures,  University  of 

Aberdeen.]     Second  Series.     Nature,  Man,  and  the  Moral  Order. 

By  JOSIAH  ROYCE.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London, 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xx,  480. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Royce  develops  the  general  theory  of 
Being  elaborated  in  the  first  series  of  Gifford  Lectures,  by  applying  it 
to  a  number  of  particular  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with 
human  experience  as  human.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  indicates  the 
general  character  of  the  problems  taken  up  :  Nature,  Man,  and  the 
Moral  Order.  For  the  purposes  of  review,  at  least,  we  may  sub-divide 
Mr.  Royce' s  discussion  somewhat  differently,  putting  together  the  first 
three  chapters  under  the  head  of  the  explanation  of  certain  phases  of 
our  intellectual  organization  of  experience ;  grouping  chapters  four 
and  five  together  as  an  account  of  nature  as  such ;  and  placing  the  last 
five  under  the  general  heading  of  the  self  and  the  individual  with  special 
reference  to  the  moral  problems  involved.  The  modulation  between 
these  divisions,  however,  is  subtle,  and,  in  particular,  throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  self  there  is  a  continuous  blending  of  the  treatment 
of  the  individual  as  related  to  nature  on  one  side,  and  to  moral  action 
on  the  other. 

The  primary  problem  as  to  intellectual  experience  is  to  justify,  in 
spite  of  particular  facts  to  the  contrary,  the  conception  that  it  is  a 
revelation,  however  mysterious,  fragmentary,  and  illegible  in  detail, 
of  the  unity  which  is  whole,  perfect,  and  absolute,  a  unity  in  which 
Being  is  entirely  identified  with  Meaning.  The  problem  is  constituted 
by  the  fact  that  our  experience  is  decidedly  limited,  not  complete ; 
that  in  it  meaning  is  divorced  from  being  ;  and  that  such  meanings  or 
ideas  as  we  have,  seem  to  be  resisted  and  determined  by  facts  which 
are  alien,  stubbornly  resistant,  and  compulsory — where  meaning 
seems  to  be  determined  by  a  reality  which  is  anything  but  mean- 
ing. The  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  recognition  that  this 
stubborn  other  does  not  resist  and  force  our  will  and  meaning,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  genuine  and  adequate,  but  because  of  their  limita- 
tions and  fragmentariness.  Through  the  very  resistance  is  furnished 
the  material  of  a  fuller  purpose  and  a  completer  realization.  Our 
recognition  of  facts  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  note  of  something  wholly 
outside  us,  but  is  rather  an  acknowledgment  by  will  of  its  own  basis 
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or  presuppositions,  and  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  own  completeness. 
Or,  "a  fact,  then,  is  at  once  that  which  my  present  will  implies  and 
presupposes,  and  that  which,  for  this  very  reason,  is  in  some  aspect 
Other  than  what  I  find  myself  here  and  now  producing,  accomplish- 
ing, attaining  "  (p.  28).  Hence  the  twofold  aspect  of  facts  as  experi- 
enced by  us.  Their  most  universal  character  is  "  a  synthesis  of  their 
so-called  '  stubborn  '  or  '  foreign  '  character,  with  their  equally  genuine 
character  as  expressions  of  our  own  purpose  "  (p.  30).  Reality  is  to 
us  an  '  Ought. '  It  is  that  which  the  will  ought  to  recognize ;  but 
'ought '  no  more  here  than  in  morality  is  identical  with  coercion.  That 
which  the  will  ought  to  recognize  is  just  its  own  complete  self.  The 
particular  facts  which  seem  to  limit,  constrain,  and  determine  us,  thereby 
enable  ' '  us  even  now  to  accomplish  our  will  better  than  we  could  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge  these  facts  "  (p.  41).  Here  is  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  empiricism  with  idealism.  The  present  will  or  meaning, 
being  limited,  must  continually  wait  upon  instruction  from  beyond  its 
present  self  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  really  is ;  it  cannot  anticipate 
in  detail,  much  less  mould  the  world  of  fact  to  its  own  present  mean- 
ing. But  the  start  is  with  meaning,  and  every  fact  empirically  won 
serves  in  the  further  appreciation  of  what  Meaning  really  means.  It 
depends  upon  and  points  to  a  perfected  embodiment  of  idea  in  reality. 
And  this  is  idealism. 

In  carrying  out  the  principle  of  learning  from  the  Other,  what  our 
own  will  is  or  means,  we  find  ourselves  committed  to  the  principle  of 
putting  to  one  side  for  the  time  our  present  purpose,  and  devoting  our- 
selves to  its  completion  through  the  search  for  fact  as  such.  This 
search  manifests  itself  in  the  act  of  attention  which  discriminates. 
The  act  of  attention  distinguishes  for  us  the  fact  which  is  just  now 
acknowledged,  from  the  "  rest  of  the  universe."  But  this  distinction 
does  not  isolate.  The  very  discrimination  of  the  present  fact  implies 
that  we  also  acknowledge  in  a  general  way  the  rest  of  the  universe  as 
real.  Our  interest  is  partial,  but  this  very  partiality  implies  that  in 
the  very  withdrawal  of  attention  it  still  acknowledges  the  rest  of  the 
universe  as  there,  and  hence  as  something  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  "  And  every  least  shifting  of  our  conscious  momentary  attention 
is  one  of  the  small  steps  whereby  we  continually  undertake  to  make 
good  the  original  sin,  as  it  were,  with  which  our  form  of  consciousness 
is  beset"  (p.  58). 

Hence  we  get  a  series  of  discriminations.  Each  act  of  attention  is 
discrete,  but  it  implies  a  further  succession  of  attentions  or  discrimi- 
nations in  which  its  own  deficiences  shall  be  made  good.  It  demands 
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continuity,  though  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  it  is  through  the 
discrete  points  of  a  series.  Hence  all  discrimination  takes  the  form 
also  of  classification  or  relationship.  We  attempt  to  find  something 
which  is  '  between '  the  two  discrete  terms  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  may  be  identified.  So  far  as  this  search  suc- 
ceeds, the  succession  of  our  acts  finds  itself  expressed  in  an  objective 
series  which  becomes  a  complex  order-system.  We  have  law  precisely 
because  within  the  series  of  changes  "  some  definable  characters  of  the 
objects  that  are  undergoing  the  transformation  do  not  vary  "  (p.  94). 

Facts  that  are  thus  related  to  one  another  as  an  ordered  series  of  dis- 
crete elements  constitute  the  World  of  Description.  It  is  an  abstract, 
not  a  real  world,  just  because  in  this  process  of  discriminations  we  have 
set  aside  for  the  time  the  will  or  purpose  (whose  active  acknowledg- 
ment constitutes  the  World  of  Appreciation,  not  Description),  and  set 
ourselves  simply  to  finding  the  possible  contents  of  some  or  any  will. 
Because  of  this  abstractness  the  objects  of  the  World  of  Description  may 
be  stated  in  any  order,  while  the  acts  of  a  will  of  necessity  present 
themselves  in  an  irreversible  series.  But  the  world  of  discriminated 
and  ordered  facts  nevertheless  presupposes  the  will  to  discriminate. 
The  objective  world  of  the  scientist,  however  free  within  itself  of  any 
consecutive  series  of  realized  purposes,  still  presupposes  the  volitional 
series  of  acts  by  which  the  scientist  observes  and  constructs  it.  We 
thus  have  reason  at  least  for  suspecting  that  the  series  of  contents  which 
the  descriptive  attitude  is  endeavoring  to  make  into  a  continuum  by 
interpolating  connecting  links,  is  after  all  but  an  image  or  reflex  of 
the  world  of  self-representative  acts  in  which  a  complete  will  expresses 
itself. 

The  conception  that  the  world  of  facts  is  present  as  the  object  of 
attention,  meets  a  difficulty  in  the  character  of  time.  How  can  the 
past  and  the  future  be  in  any  sense  present  ?  The  key  to  the  reply  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  even  in  perceptual  time,  in  time  as  actually  ex- 
perienced by  us,  there  is  given  a  serial  whole  within  which  are  distin- 
guished time  differences  of  former  and  latter.  A  succession  comes  to 
us  as  a  present  whole,  present  in  the  sense  that  it  is  known  all  at  once. 
Our  time  experience  is  not  that  of  a  mathematically  indivisible  instant, 
but  rather  of  a  passage  or  transition  from  predecessors  to  successors.  Suc- 
cession is  a  movement  from  something  towards  its  desired  fulfillment. 
"  Our  temporal  form  of  experience  is  thus  peculiarly  the  form  of  the 
Will  as  such.  .  .  .  Every  part  of  a  succession  is  present  in  so  far  as 
when  it  is,  that  which  is  no  longer,  and  that  which  is  not  yet,  both  of 
them  stand  in  essentially  significant  relations  to  this  present "  (pp. 
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124-125).  Conceptual  time,  the  world  as  a  temporal  succession,  pre- 
sents exactly  the  same  features.  "  We  conceive  the  past  as  leading 
towards,  as  aiming  in  the  direction  of  the  future,  in  such  wise  that 
the  future  depends  for  its  meaning  upon  the  past,  and  the  past  in  its 
turn  has  its  meaning  as  a  process  expectant  of  the  future  "  (p.  132). 
Time  as  such  is  finite,  because  it  marks  the  movement  of  the  imper- 
fect towards  its  own  perfection.  But  the  temporal  world  as  a  whole 
is  at  the  same  time  an  eternal  world.  A  finite  idea  must  appear  as 
essentially  temporal  because  in  its  very  fragmentariness  it  is  aiming 
or  moving  towards  its  own  completion.  But  since  the  fulfillment 
exists,  since  indeed  the  nature  of  being  is  to  be  fulfillment,  the  tem- 
poral world  is  present  as  completely  realized  to  the  absolute,  and  in  this 
complete  presentation  is  eternal.  In  a  temporal  process  as  such  each 
event  of  the  series  excludes  former  and  latter  elements.  But  all  the 
members  of  an  * '  experienced  succession  are  at  once  to  any  conscious- 
ness which  observes  the  whole  succession  as  a  whole  "  (pp.  138-139). 

By  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  entire  temporal  succession  is  present 
to  the  Absolute,  and  hence  the  absolute  experience  does,  for  all  time, 
what  our  consciousness  does  for  some  portion  of  time ;  it  has  pre- 
sented to  it  at  once  all  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future.  The 
eternal  order  is  thus  nothing  essentially  different  from  the  temporal ; 
it  is  just  the  essential  order  in  its  entirety,  taken  as  known  once  for 
all  by  the  Absolute. 

As  already  stated,  the  World  of  Description  is  the  result  of  our 
attempt,  when  were  cognize  the  inadequate  content  of  our  will,  to  find 
out  how  the  will  is  expressed  in  the  facts  of  universal  experience.  The 
World  of  Appreciation  is  our  recognition  of  what  it  is  our  will  even 
now  seeks.  We  learn  that  our  will  demands  not  merely  contents  to  be 
appreciated,  but  other  wills  than  ours.  Hence  the  World  of  Descrip- 
tion is  never  a  whole  truth  :  it  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
World  of  Appreciation.1 

1 1  do  not  find,  however,  in  Professor  Royce's  discussion,  any  basis  for  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  problem  of  what  our  will  intends,  and  how  the  will  is  expressed. 
To  know  what  the  will  intends  is  precisely  to  know  how  it  is  embodied.  This  is  the 
very  point  of  the  distinction  and  relation  of  the  inner  and  outer  meaning.  The 
World  of  Description  arises  (see  particularly  page  310)  just  because  not  knowing 
enough  of  our  purpose  we  cannot  set  about  directly  expressing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  criterion  that  he  sets  up  for  the  reality  of  persons,  viz. :  that  our  fellows 
furnish  us  with  a  needed  supplement  to  our  own  meanings,  that  they  are  local  centers 
for  imparting  meanings  to  us  (pp.  172-174),  holds  equally  well  of  all  our  knowledge 
of,  and  intercourse  with,  objects.  According  to  this  theory,  either  all  things  ought  to 
be  persons  (because  they  too  are  embodiments  of  meanings  which  help  make  up  the 
fulfillment),  or  else  all  persons  ought  to  be  things — simply  supplementary  agencies  in 
filling  out  the  meaning  already  partially  possessed  by  us. 
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Oar  belief  in  the  reality  of  nature  "is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  our  fellow-men  "  (pp.  165-166).  Na- 
ture is  the  common  realm  of  human  experience  :  the  real  object  is  sim- 
ply that  which  is  common  to  my  fellow  and  myself.  It  is  thus  essen- 
tially a  social  tool — that  which  serves  as  the  common  basis  of  definite 
acts  of  cooperation.  The  so-called  rigidly  uniform  natural  laws  are 
just  more  generalized  means  of  conceiving  and  socially  communicating 
definite  plans  of  action.  The  discovery  of  mechanical  laws  of  nature 
has  been  a  condition  for  the  organization  of  definite  social  customs. 
Because  we  conceive  nature  as  a  socially  significant  tool,  then  that 
aspect  of  nature  in  which  it  is  most  serviceable  socially,  viz. ,  that  of 
suggesting  unvarying  laws,  has  come  to  be  taken  as  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  nature.  This  mechanical  conception  then  is  no  axiom,  or 
even  an  empirically  established  generalization  ;  it  possesses  its  present 
authority  because  of  our  social  interest  in  discovering  uniformity  as 
the  basis  of  social  cooperation.  We  must  guard  ourselves  against 
letting  this  social  interest  blind  us  to  other  aspects  of  nature,  or  make 
us  believe  that  nature  is  simply  and  only  an  unvarying  uniformity. 
To  regard  nature  as  just  a  treasure-house  of  purely  mechanical  laws, 
is  to  be  anthropomorphic — it  is  to  take  our  social  need  as  final. 

In  discovering  the  human  motive  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  assump- 
tion of  mechanical  law,  we  soften  the  ordinary  dualism  between  mind 
and  matter.  The  conception  of  evolution  still  further  breaks  down 
this  dualism.  Evolution  bridges  the  apparent  gulf  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  thereby  forces  upon  us  the  question  :  what  is  the  real  link 
that  unites  these  extremes  ?  Professor  Royce  begins  his  answer  to  this 
question  by  pointing  out  that  the  laws  of  our  World  of  Description  are 
not  literal  truths  of  experience,  but  ideal  constructions,  "convenient 
conceptions  whereby  we  summarize  observed  facts"  (pp.  215-216). 
They  are  in  marked  contrast  with  some  other  generalizations  that  are 
literal  statements — such  as  that  an  organism  grows  old  but  never  grows 
young.  A  significant  difference  between  these  symbolic  and  literal 
laws  is  that  the  former  describe  reversible  processes,  the  latter  irre- 
versible. The  former  are  true  of  matter  only ;  while  laws  of  irrever- 
sible processes  are  common  to  matter  and  to  mind.  It  is  in  the  region 
of  the  abstract  and  ideal  constructions  that  we  find  the  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  emphasized  ;  it  is  in  the  more  literal,  actual, 
and  directly  observable  ones  that  we  find  a  process  common  to  material 
and  mental  phenomena.  Secondly,  both  material  and  mental  facts 
involve  a  tendency  of  one  part  to  communicate  with  another.  Ideas 
assimilate  other  ideas  ;  in  material  nature  the  so-called  wave  move- 
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ments  institute  a  like  propagation.  Again,  both  the  material  and  the 
mental  worlds  show  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  habits.  Physical 
nature  tends  to  fall  into  rhythms.  These  rhythms,  however,  are  not 
absolutely  permanent ;  if  we  take  a  long  enough  time  span,  they  pass 
away  or  decay.  It  is  suggested  that  apparently  fixed  natural  proc- 
esses have  after  all  only  the  same  relative  stability  which  habits  have 
in  conscious  beings.  Perhaps  the  inner  nature  of  things  is  not  so  much 
ideally  constant  as  merely  relatively  stable,  so  that  in  the  fluent  life  of 
our  consciousness,  we  directly  know  a  process  of  which  the  apparently 
absolute  stability  of  the  conceived  material  process  is  really  only  an- 
other instance,  whose  inner  fluency  is  concealed  from  us  by  the  longer 
intervals  of  time  demanded  for  important  changes  to  take  place  (p. 
223). 

Finally,  the  process  of  evolution  itself  is  common  to  both  mental  and 
material  nature.  The  outcome  of  these  four  points  of  community  is  to 
suggest  an  impression  and  an  hypothesis.  The  impression  is  that  the 
contrast  ordinarily  made  between  material  and  conscious  processes 
"  depends  merely  upon  the  accidents  of  the  human  point  of  view  "  (p. 
224) .  The  hypothesis  is  that  the  material  processes  in  their  reality  are 
just  as  conscious  as  are  those  which  go  on  in  ourselves  ;  but  go  on  at  such 
different  rates  from  ours  that  there  is  no  free  communication  between 
theirs  and  ours.  Nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  phenomenal  sign  of 
a  vast  conscious  process ;  a  finite  consciousness  in  which,  as  in  our 
own,  there  is  a  play  between  habit  and  novelty  ;  between  the  irrevo- 
cable which  is  left  behind,  and  the  repeated  or  persistent.  On  this 
basis,  the  "  fluent  inner  experience, which  our  hypothesis  attributes  to 
inorganic  Nature  would  be  a  finite  experience  of  an  extremely  august 
temporal  span,  so  that  a  material  region  of  the  inorganic  world  would 
be  to  us  the  phenomenal  sign  of  the  presence  of  at  least  one  fellow- 
creature  who  took,  .perhaps,  a  billion  years  to  complete  a  moment  of 
his  consciousness,  so  that  where  we  saw,  in  the  signs  given  us  of  his 
presence,  only  monotonous  permanence  of  fact,  he,  in  his  inner  life, 
faced  momentarily  significant  change"  (p.  228).  Evolution  is  then 
interpreted  as  due  "  to  the  constant  intercommunication  of  a  vast 
number  of  relatively  separate  regions  of  this  world  of  conscious  life  ' ' 
(p.  229). 

Every  natural  process,  viewed  from  within,  is  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal. 
Hence  there  is  no  dead  or  merely  material  nature,  and  no  evolution  of 
mind  out  of  matter.  There  is  simply  intercommunication  through 
which  elements  or  facts  that  are  novel  in  our  experience  arise.  This 
continual  reception  and  transmission  occasions  what  we  shall  call 
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growth  or  development.  "  The  essence  of  this  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  continuity  of  man's  life  with  that 
of  an  extra-human  realm,  whose  existence  is  hinted  to  us  by  our  ex- 
perience of  Nature  "  (p.  24 2 ).1 

This  brings  us  to  our  second  main  division — the  human  self.  Pro- 
fessor Royce  begins  by  calling  attention  :  ( i )  to  the  ambiguity  of 
traditional  doctrines  about  the  self,  seen  on  one  side  in  exaltations 
of  its  dignity  and  value,  and  on  the  other  in  depreciations  of  it  through 
assertions  of  its  '  selfishness  '  and  need  of  regeneration  ;  and  (2)  to  the 
variability  of  selfhood  as  actually  and  empirically  known,  its  change 
from  day  to  day  and  almost  from  moment  to  moment.  This  am- 
biguity in  theory,  and  instability  in  fact,  the  author  finds  to  originate 
in  the  fact  that  empirical  self-consciousness  depends  upon  a  series  of 
contrast-effects  bound  up  with  our  social  experience.  The  individ- 
ual defines  himself  through  the  contrast  of  his  own  desires  and  aims  with 
those  of  others  who  enter  into  the  same  social  situations  with  him. 
Thus,  as  the  other  elements  vary,  the  self  varies. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  theoretical  view  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  self  is,  as  finite,  essentially  fragmentary ;  it  needs  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  absolute  self  which  is  its  own  unity.  The  empirical  principle  of 
contrast-effects  is  given  a  rational  or  philosophical  meaning  by  recog- 
nizing that,  in  all  its  diverse  and  chaotic  changes,  the  self  is  struggling 
to  possess  or  create  some  one  principle,  some  finally  significant  con- 

1  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  here  the  basis  of  discrimination  between  persons  and 
things  which  was  declared  in  the  previous  note  to  be  lacking  :  the  '  person  '  is  that 
the  time  rate  of  whose  mental  process  is  sufficiently  like  our  own  to  enable  us  to  enter 
into  direct  communication  with  it ;  the  '  thing '  belongs  to  some  consciousness 
whose  time  rate  is  disparate  from  our  own.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  then  what  becomes 
of  the  previous  elaborate  development  of  the  World  of  Description  through  serially 
recurrent  discriminative  acts,  and  of  distinction  of  it  from  the  World  of  Appreciation 
as  that  which  being  common  to  different  consciousnesses,  serves  as  a  basis  for  coop- 
eration among  them  ?  I  do  not,  however,  consider  myself  a  competent  critic  here  ; 
this  whole  doctrine  of  '  nature '  is  too  high  for  me  ;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  To  be 
frank,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  speculative  constructions,  with  no  further  basis  than 
certain  vague  analogies,  involving  also  the  highly  precarious  proposition  that  certain 
'  truths'  about  irreversible  processes  are  much  more  literal  and  actual  in  their  objec- 
tive validity  than  are  mechanical  laws,  do  anything  but  bring  philosophy  into  disrepute. 
It  is,  I  believe,  this  sort  of  thing  which  encourages  in  the  man  of  science,  as  well  as 
in  the  man  of  common  sense,  the  too  common  notion  about  metaphysics.  In  any 
case,  it  is  not  clear  what  entitles  Professor  Royce  suddenly  to  turn  his  back  upon  ideal 
constructions  and  fall  back  upon  literal  experiences — seeing  that  his  whole  theory  of 
Being  is  based  upon  discounting  literal  experiences  as  fragmentary,  mere  hints, 
glimpses,  etc.,  etc.,  in  favor  of  what,  for  our  type  of  consciousness,  must  be,  and  must 
remain,  a  wholly  ideal  construction. 
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trast,  which  shall  mark  it  off  from  all  others.  The  most  stable  feature 
of  the  empirical  Ego  is  just  the  general  fact  of  contrast — the  will  to 
be  different,  or  to  be  unique.  The  true  self,  in  the  Absolute,  is  a  sig- 
nificantly different  meaning  or  purpose  contrasted  with  that  of  every 
other.  Hence  in  the  world  of  Absolute  Being,  each  retains  its  own 
individuality  distinct  from  other  selves,  yes,  even  distinct  from  the 
Absolute  self.  Our  life  plans  are  mutually  contrasting  life  plans,  and 
each  can  reach  its  own  fulfillment  only  by  recognizing  this  contrast 
both  for  one's  self  and  for  others.  Except  in  the  variety  of  unique 
meanings  or  wills  the  absolute  will  or  meaning  cannot  exist.  As 
finite,  we  are  longings  of  which  God  is  the  conscious  satisfaction ; 
but  conscious  fulfillment  in  turn  presupposes  conscious  longing.  The 
divine  completion  demands  our  incompletion.  A  goal  which  is  not 
the  goal  of  a  process  is  meaningless  (pp.  2 9 9-3 04  passim,  p.  308). 

Having  thus  determined  the  place  of  the  self  in  Absolute  Being, 
Professor  Royce  turns  to  its  place  in  the  temporal  world,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  problem  of  the  emergence  of  new  selves.  The  problem 
is  the  appearance  of  new  life  purposes.  In  explanation,  Professor  Royce 
recurs  to  the  theory  of  discriminative  attention  by  which  new  members 
are  continually  interpolated  as  intermediates  between  two  extremes 
(whose  unity  is  sought),  so  that  a  series  is  constructed.  The  empir- 
ical self  in  order  to  define  itself,  discriminates  others  from  self  and 
self  from  others.  This  happens  only  through  imitation.  But  imita- 
tion is  neither  mere  reiteration  by  the  agent  of  his  previous  will  or 
self,  nor  is  it  a  mere  repetition  of  the  imitated  self.  It  is  a  third 
construction  of  a  new  self,  which,  having  assimilated  to  itself  some- 
thing from  both  the  previous  self  and  the  other,  lies,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween them.  Thus  the  historical  individual  is  a  series  of  results  of 
intermediation  by  which  relatively  unrelated  selves  are  made  more 
related. 

Professor  Royce  then  makes  ' '  the  wholly  tentative  hypothesis  that  the 
process  of  evolution  of  new  forms  of  consciousness  in  Nature  is 
throughout  of  this  same  general  type"  (p.  315).  That  is,  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  selves  in  nature  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  is  the 
appearance  of  new  modes  of  self-definition  within  the  same  finite  self. 
"Sexual  generation  is  analogous  to  the  process  of  conscious  imita- 
tion" (p.  315),  while  the  process  of  asexual  generation  is  like  that 
type  of  human  action  in  which  the  individual,  having  a  definite  pur- 
pose already  in  mind,  tries  it  on  experimentally  without  imitation. 
We  need  only  suppose  that  some  of  the  intermediary  terms  resulting 
from  the  discriminating  process  become  conscious  not  merely  of  their 
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place  in  the  temporal  series,  but  of  their  relation  in  the  Absolute,  to 
appreciate  how  the  discriminated  contents  might  appear  as  new  selves. 
For  in  such  case  they  will  "  define  their  own  lives  as  individually  sig- 
nificant, conceive  their  goal  as  the  Absolute"  (p.  321).  As 
meanings  relating  to  the  Absolute,  they  survive  the  finite  experimental 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originated.1 

We  now  come  to  the  distinctive  moral  problem.  The  postulates  of 
a  moral  order  are  :  (i)  the  freedom  of  the  self  in  choosing  5(2)  hence 
the  reality  of  moral  badness  as  well  as  of  goodness — for  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  alternatives,  no  choice;  (3)  the  possibility  of  real 
improvement  in  the  objective  order  through  the  right  choice  of  the 
individual — for  unless  the  choice  makes  a  real  difference  in  things 
there  can  be  no  true  freedom.  But  how  can  choice,  real  evil,  and  the 
making  of  things  better  or  worse,  really  exist  in  a  world  which  is  eter- 
nally present  as  complete  to  an  Absolute  Being  ?  In  such  a  world, 
must  not  every  apparent  choice  be  really  an  act  eternally  done  and 
known  in  the  Absolute,  just  as  it  is,  with  no  possibility  of  its  being 
otherwise  ?  In  such  a  world,  it  would  seem  either  that  there  is  no 
evil,  or  that  evil  is  a  means  by  which  the  Absolute  wins  its  own  per- 
fection, and  hence  is  in  no  sense  the  doing  of  the  individual. 
\  The  principle  of  solution  for  these  difficulties  is  found  in  ' l  the  true 
*  distinction  and  the  true  connection,  between  the  temporal  and  the  eter- 
nal aspects  of  Being ' '  (p.  347).  The  finite  self  seeks  but  does  not  know 
the  Absolute,  which,  accordingly,  appears  as  its  other.  Two  courses  are 
consequently  open  to  the  fragmentary  self.  It  may  undertake  to  win 
its  own  unity  either  by  obeying  the  world  beyond,  or  by  subjugating 
that  to  its  own  present  narrowness.  Instead  of  seeking  perfection  in 
rational  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Absolute,  it  may  seek  rather  to 
master  the  world  in  terms  of  its  own  fragmentary  insight  and  inten- 
tion. It  may  then  either  expand  into  the  larger  whole,  or  endeavor 
to  narrow  the  latter  into  its  own  petty  compass.  Here  is  the  choice 
which  gives  significance  to  good  and  evil. 

1  One  can  hardly  refrain  from  a  question.  Since  by  the  theory  every  meaning  is 
conscious,  and  is  related  to  the  Absolute,  how  does  it  happen  that  some  are  conscious 
of  their  relation,  and  thus  set  up,  on  their  own  account,  as  new  finite  selves  ;  while 
others  are  unaware  of  this  relation,  and  are  thus  taken  as  terms  within  some  finite 
self?  Surely,  all  meanings  as  temporal  are  on  the  same  plane ;  and  all  as  in  the  eternal 
are  on  the  same  plane.  Why  then  this  invidious  distinction :  why  do  some  re- 
main only  temporal  as  to  their  consciousness,  while  others  succeed  in  gaining  a  con- 
sciousness in  relation  to  the  eternal  ?  Moreover,  the  distinctive  self  is  conscious  of 
itself  only  in  its  own  serial  terms.  Why  do  not  such  terms  then  segregate  themselves 
and  appear  as  '  persons '  ?  Professor  Royce  seems  to  have  no  criterion  of  distinction 
between  a  '  self '  and  its  own  '  states. ' 
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The  possibility  of  choice  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  attention.  In 
so  far  as  we  attend  to  the  ought,  we  can  but  act  upon  it.  The  essence 
of  attention  is  to  unite  knowledge  and  deed.  But  attention  involves 
inattention,  and  we  may  choose  to  ignore,  to  forget  the  Ought  that  is 
recognized.  Attention  can  be  fixed  upon  the  private  self;  in  exclud- 
ing the  ought  from  our  attention,  we  prevent  its  direct  influence  upon 
our  action.  And  this  ignoring  and  forgetting  is  sin.  Although  ig- 
norance, it  is  evil  for  it  is  voluntarily  chosen ;  it  comes  from  the  will 
to  forget  (pp.  3 5 7-3 5 9 passim).1 

To  the  objection  that  even  the  sinful  act  must  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  God,  and  being  unique  is  fulfilled  in  the  whole  in  a  way 
for  which  no  other  will  could  provide  a  substitute,  Professor  Royce 
replies  by  returning  to  the  definition  of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
Older.  All  the  temporal  or  finite  facts  as  such  are  evil,  since,  "  taken  in 
themselves, "they  have  no  adequate  meaning,  and  hence  leave  us  search- 
ing and  dissatisfied.  But  such  searching,  and  hence  such  finite  evil  is 
necessary,  because  without  it  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  finding 
and  of  fulfillment,  no  Absolute.  But  surely  if  a  finite  fact  is  evil,  then 
it  can  work  more  evil.  While  this  evil  must  be  undone  in  the  Abso- 
lute, yet  this  undoing  does  not  flow  from  the  evil  itself,  but  from  other 
wills  (either  of  the  same  agent  or  of  some  other  self)  to  thwart,  and 
atone,  and  make  good  the  evil.  And  while  the  good  thus  attained  is 
doubtless  higher  than  the  good  that  would  have  existed  had  there  been 
no  evil,  yet  it  comes  about  not  because  of  the  evil  will,  but  because  of 
some  other  will  which  recognizes  what  the  evil  will  denies  (pp.  365— 
$66  passim)  * 

1  This  seems  to  be  an  unusually  naive  begging  of  the  question.     The  premise  is 
that  attention  is  "an  act  by  which  we  come  to  know  a  truth,  and  an  act  by  which  we 
are  led  to  an  outward  deed  "  (p.  355).     The  idea  is  a  nascent  deed  ;  attend  to  it  and 
it  becomes  a  completed  deed.     Yet,  Professor  Royce  assumes  that  there  is  no  evil  un- 
less the  Ought  has  been  known  and  recognized.     To  recognize  it,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  attentive  to  it.     How  then  can  we  avoid  acting  upon  it  ?     Why,  replies 
Professor  Royce,  just  by  being  inattentive,  by  forgetting ;  we  cannot  get  directly  from 
attention  to  non-action,  but  we  can  get  from  attention  to  non-action  through  forgetting  ! 
But  how  forget  ?     How  escape  from  attention  ?     It  would  seem  to  be  a  philosophical 
principle  that  what  a  given  concept  forbids  cannot  be  secured  simply  by  changing  its 
name. 

2  Two  significant  difficulties  appear  here.     First,  how  can  the  finite  will,  in  any 
particular  case,  distinguish  between  the  act  which  carries  it  towards  fulfillment,  and 
that  which  narrows  and  limits  it?     It  is  our  former  difficulty  :  all  acts  are  on  the 
same  plane  qua  temporal,  and  on  the  same  qua  eternal,  while  Professor  Royce  seems 
to  take  one  act  as  merely  temporal  and  another  as  merely  eternal.     And  this  suggests 
the  second  difficulty  :  How  can  any  finite  will  be  really  good,  if  all  the  temporal  and 
finite  as  such  is  evil  ?     The  distinction  between  the  temporal  order  and  the  eternal 
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In  lecture  nine,  Professor  Royce  considers  the  struggle  with  evil, 
particularly  with  reference  to  our  consolation  in  this  struggle,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  virtues  of  courage,  endurance,  resignation,  and  hope. 
He  discusses  particularly  two  aspects  of  the  problem.  As  already 
stated,  the  finite  and  temporal  life  is,  as  such,  essentially  more  or  less 
dissatisfied,  and  so  evil.  Hence,  dissatisfaction  is  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  every  temporal  being.  As  also  already  stated,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  ill  in  the  temporal  order  is  the  condition  of  the  perfection  of 
the  eternal  order.  ' '  Were  there  no  longing  in  Time  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  Eternity  "  (p.  386).  Our  comfort  in  the  struggle  is  thus 
in  realizing  that  the  sorrows  of  our  fmitude  are  identically  God's  own 
sorrows,  and  have  their  purpose  and  meaning  in  the  divine  life  as  such 
significant  sorrows  ;  and  in  the  assurance  that  God's  fulfillment  in  the 
fe  eternal  order — a  fulfillment  in  which  we  share — is  to  be  won 
through  the  very  bitterness  of  tribulation.  We  may  know  that  God 
sorrows  in  and  with  us,  and  that  this  sorrowing  contributes  somehow 
to  the  ultimate  perfection.  The  other  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  concrete  contents  of  our  suffering  are  the  outcome  of  some  in- 
dividual's finite  will.  "Morally  evil  deeds,  and  the  ill  fortune  of 
mankind,  are  inseparably  linked  aspects  of  the  temporal  order  ' '  (p. 
389).  Our  suffering  from  the  results  of  other  wills  (unknown  to  us, 
and  many  of  them  doubtless  extra-human)  is  thus  a  sign  of  our  or- 
ganic participation  in  a  realm  of  infinite  experiences  in  which  infinite 
meanings  are  realized.  And  if  this  fact  brings  us  sorrow,  it  also  brings 
us  comfort  and  courage.  Unless  one  can  harm  another,  he  cannot  help 
him  ;  and  where  an  individual  can  neither  harm  nor  help,  no  signifi- 
cant moral  task  is  possible.  On  such  a  basis,  moral  life  would  be  a 
mere  cultivation  of  "  a  purely  vain  and  formal  piety,  as  empty  as  it  is 
ineffectual"  (p.  403).  To  suffer  the  consequences  of  another's  ill 
deed,  is,  if  rightly  interpreted,  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  :  in  it  we  may 
' '  discover  at  least  one  case  where  our  own  share  in  the  atoning  work 
of  our  common  humanity  is  clearly  laid  before  me  "  (p.  392). 

The  final  chapter  discusses  the  union  of  God  and  man.  In  general, 
this  is  simply  a  summary  of  the  previous  discussion,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  relation  of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  with  a  further 

order,  which  Professor  Royce  holds  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  is  a  distinc- 
tion in  toto.  It  applies  equally  to  each  and  every  act.  To  admit  that  the  eternal  can 
be  realized  in  one  fragmentary  passing  finite  meaning,  and  hence  make  it  good  or 
better,  while  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  any  distinction  between  one  idea  as 
truer  or  falser  than  another,  one  act  better  or  worse  than  another,  is  to  introduce  a 
principle  which  involves  a  complete  revision  of  Professor  Royce' s  fundamental  notion 
of  Absolute  Being. 
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account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  human  immortality.  As 
in  what  I  have  to  say  in  criticism  I  shall  connect  with  the  former  of 
these  points,  I  here  take  up  simply  the  question  of  immortality.  The 
finite  union  with  the  Absolute,  the  fact  that  the  eternal  is  but  the  tem- 
poral process  known  as  a  whole,  carries  with  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence an  immortal  individual  life.  Individuality  cannot  be  attained 
in  our  present  finite  form  of  consciousness.  We  are  real  individuals 
only  in  the  Absolute.  Hence  we  must  be  conscious  of  selfhood  in 
him,  "  in  a  form  higher  than  that  now  accessible  to  us  "  (p.  445). 
Secondly,  the  very  nature  of  death,  in  a  universe  of  the  type  ideal  - 
istically  defined  by  Professor  Royce,  implies  immortality.  The  signifi- 
cance of  death  is  the  passing  away  or  defeat  of  a  purpose  or  meaning 
before  that  meaning  is  worked  out  to  its  completeness,  or  is  expressed 
with  its  intended  individual  wholeness.  But  every  real  fact  is  a  con- 
scious fact,  and  hence  a  defeated  purpose  must  be  known  as  such.  It 
can  be  known  only  by  some  conscious  being  who  can  say  :  this  was 
my  purpose,  but  temporally  I  no  longer  seek  its  embodiment.  And 
this  once  more  means  ' '  that  whoever  dies  with  his  meanings  unex- 
pressed, lives  as  individual,  to  see,  in  the  eternal  world,  just  his 
unique  meaning  finally  expressed  in  a  life  sequent  to  the  life  that 
death  terminated  "  (p.  445).  In  other  words,  the  whole  individual 
must  realize  the  defeated  purpose  as  an  incident  in  his  own  life,  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  own  true  purpose.  In  the  third  place,  the  task 
set  upon  the  individual,  that  of  performing  his  unique  function  in  the 
absolute,  is  not  a  task  which  can  ever  be  brought  to  an  end.  There 
is  always  meaning  to  be  realized,  for  every  new  action  creates  a  new 
situation  which  calls  for  a  new  deed. 

The  final  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  is  that  "despite  God's 
absolute  unity  we  as  individuals  preserve  and  attain  our  unique  lives 
and  meanings,  and  are  not  lost  in  the  very  life  that  sustains  us,  and 
that  needs  us  as  its  own  expression.  This  life  is  real  through  us  all ; 
and  we  are  real  through  our  union  with  that  life  "  (p.  452). 

I  confess  to  a  certain  embarrassment  in  concluding  this  review.  It 
is  absurd  to  attempt  to  criticize  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  philosoph- 
ical argument  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  a  few  lines  of  a 
magazine  article.  To  attempt  it  puts  one  in  the  role  of  a  carping 
fault-finder.  And  yet  Professor  Royce's  book,  just  because  of  its 
fundamental  character,  compels  searchings  of  heart.  One  cannot  read 
it  without  the  stirring  either  of  assent  or  dissent,  and  without  some 
striving  to  formulate  the  reasons  for  assent  or  dissent.  In  my  own 
case,  I  find  the  net  result  to  be  a  dissent  as  profound  as  is  the  meta- 
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physical  theory  of  Being  which  Professor  Royce  presents  to  us.  And 
so  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  statement  of  this  dissent,  not  as  a  criticism 
of  Professor  Royce,  but  as  an  expression  of  my  own  reaction. 

In  my  review  of  his  previous  volume  (PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol. 
IX,  pp.  311  ff.),  I  said  in  effect  that  Professor  Royce  seemed  to  me  to 
be  attempting  a  self-contradictory  task.  On  the  one  hand,  the  frag- 
mentariness,  the  transitoriness  of  our  actual  experience  is  magnified ; 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  method  by  which  the  definition  of  the  Abso- 
lute is  reached,  and  it  affords,  by  contrast,  the  content  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  some  kind  of  organic  rela- 
tionship is  constantly  supposed  between  the  Absolute  and  the  finite, 
between  the  complete  and  the  fragmentary,  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
some  meaning  is  attachable  to  the  latter.  Without  such  identity,  there 
is  no  basis  for  ascribing  any  valuable  qualitative  content  to  the  finite. 
The  Absolute  as  Absolute  must,  after  all,  include  the  fragmentary,  and 
hence  the  fragmentary  cannot  be  really  fragmentary.  Professor 
Royce's  phrase  "taken  in  itself"  as  applied  to  the  finite  is  at  most 
question -begging.  Recognizing  that  doubtless  much  of  his  present 
volume  has  escaped  me,  and  that  my  own  mental  medium  has  doubt- 
less distorted  something  of  what  remains,  I  am  still  bound  to  say 
that  my  most  careful  study  of  the  new  volume  has  only  strongly  rein- 
forced my  conviction  of  the  contradiction  inherent  in  the  old.  On  page 
417  he  speaks  of  an  < '  ontological  relation  that,  when  rightly  viewed 
is  seen  to  link  yourself  even  in  all  your  weakness,  to  the  very  life  of 
God,  and  the  whole  universe  to  the  meaning  of  every  Individual. ' '  He 
says,  "not  only  in  spite  then  of  our  finite  bondage,  but  because  of  what 
it  means  and  implies,  we  are  full  of  the  presence  and  the  freedom  of 
God. ' '  Grant  all  this,  and  what  becomes  of  the  finitude  and  fragmen- 
tariness  of  which  Professor  Royce  makes  so  much  ?  An  Absolute  which 
enters  organically  into  the  ' '  fragmentary  ' '  consciousness  is  one  which 
gives  that  fragmentary  consciousness  a. present  and  immediate  (temporal) 
absolute  significance.  Truth  to  tell,  Professor  Royce  has  all  the  time 
two  fragmentaries  :  one  the  fragmentary  as  it  is  in  us,  the  other  as  it 
is  in  his  Absolute.  And  he  vibrates  back  and  forth  between  them. 

On  one  side,  he  says  the  final  meaning  of  our  experience  "  can  sim- 
ply never  be  expressed  in  the  type  of  experience  which  we  men  now 
have  at  our  disposal  "  (p.  266).  And  again,  "  the  true  individual  Self 
of  any  man  gets  its  final  expression  in  some  form  of  consciousness  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  men  now  possess  "  (p.  269).  And  again,  "  in 
God,  every  individual  self,  however  insignificant  its  temporal  endurance 
may  seem,  eternally  possesses  z.form  of  consciousness  that  is  wholly  other 
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than  this  our  present  flickering  form  of  mortal  consciousness"  l  (p. 
435,  italics  mine  in  each  case) .  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  a  different  type 
or  form  of  consciousness  which  is  asserted.  The  whole  burden  of  at 
least  one  half  the  volume  is  this  radical  transcendence  of  the  finite  con- 
sciousness by  the  Absolute.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  finite  con- 
sciousness is  and  must  be  already  in  the  Absolute,  and  the  Absolute 
already  in  it.  Professor  Royce's  entire  metaphysics  seems  to  me  per- 
meated with  this  illusion  of  double  vision,  of  reduplication. 

Take  such  a  passage  as  that  on  page  381,  "  Any  temporal  fact,  as 
such,  is  essentially  more  or  less  dissatisfying,  and  so  evil.  ...  In  Time 
there  is  for  the  will,  no  conscious  satisfaction,"  and  contrast  it  with 
these  passages  from  pages  411  and  427.  "  For  our  temporal  life  is  the 
very  expression  of  the  eternal  triumph  "  ;  and  again,  "  Here  and  now, 
...  is  the  temporal  expression  of  a  value  that  is  unique,  and  that 
would  be  missed  as  a  lost  perfection  of  the  eternal  world  if  it  were  not 
known  to  God  as  just  this  finite  striving.  The  temporal  brevity  of  the 
incident  is  here  no  barrier  to  its  eternal  significance. ' '  Professor  Royce 
seems  to  have  two  minds  about  time  and  two  about  eternity.  On  one 
side,  the  temporal  process  in  each  and  every  phase  is  equally  fragmen- 
tary and  finite.  The  eternal  is  simply  the  temporal  process  taken  as 
an  object  of  knowledge  all  at  once.  Here  there  is  no  organic  rela- 
tionship between  eternity  and  any  particular  temporal  portion.  The 
other  view  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  time  process  somehow 
manifests  itself  in  every  member  of  the  process.  Each  part  of  experi- 
ence has  an  eternal  meaning,  because  it  really  embodies  in  its  own 
significance  the  meaning  of  all  others,  being  linked  to  them  in  the 
Absolute. 

Consider  the  "melody  ' '  metaphor  which  Professor  Royce  employs  so 
much.  A  melody  is  not  a  present  whole  just  because  after  it  has  been 
sung  or  played,  we  recall  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  all  its  successive 
notes  make  one  melody.  "  The  present  knowledge  of  the  whole  "  (p. 
418) ,  does  not  constitute  the  melody  as  melody.  Otherwise  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  conceivable  series  of  noises  would  constitute  a  melody 
just  the  moment  it  becomes  the  object  of  a  single  cognitive  act.  What 
makes  the  melody  a  melody  is  precisely  that  no  note  is  "fragmen- 
tary, ' '  but  each  somehow  carries  within  its  own  meaning,  as  each  is  ex- 
perienced in  succession,  the  meaning  of  all  the  other  notes.  To  apply 
the  metaphor  in  any  consistent  way  to  human  experience  as  a  temporal 
process,  would  involve  the  rewriting  of  every  sentence  in  which  Pro- 

1  And  yet  our  consciousness  is  immortal,  and  yet  again  no  temporal  moment  is  any 
better  than  any  other  ! 
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fessor  Royce  has  taken  the  '  finitude  '  of  our  experience  as  indicative 
of  some  experience  which  is  of  another  type  or  form.  The  notes 
simply  do  not  make  a  melody  in  some  other  consciousness  than  that 
which  is  of  them  as  they  come  and  go.  Such  other  type  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  bare  symbol,  a  reminiscence  that  once  such  and  such  a  melody 
was  present  to  us  in  its  own  vital  and  dynamic  change.  And  so  Pro- 
fessor Royce' s  Absolute  seems  to  me  a  mere  pallid  and  formal  symbol 
of  the  actual  wealth  and  concreteness  of  experience  as  it  is  actually 
experienced. 

The  likeness  and  the  difference  of  Professor  Royce  from  the  German 
transcendentalists  is  significant :  in  certain  phases  of  his  doctrine  he  is 
close  to  Fichte,  though  far  enough  from  Hegel.  But  even  when  the 
likeness  in  doctrine  is  greatest,  in  method  the  difference  is  tremendous. 
The  old  transcendentalists  were  at  least  serious  with  their  theory  of  the 
Absolute  as  the  meaning  and  reality  of  present  experience.  They 
worked  out  the  idea  into  a  logic,  a  Naturphilosophiey  and  a  philosophy 
of  history.  They  re-read  our  actual  thinking  experience,  our  actual 
scientific  consciousness,  and  our  actual  associative  life  in  detail,  in  terms 
of  that  which  gives  them  their  reality.  At  first  sight,  Professor  Royce, 
with  his  willingness  to  leave  all  these  matters  in  the  -region  of  the  em- 
pirical and  the  contingent,  to  be  got  at  casually  and  fragmentarily, 
seems  to  be  more  modest — to  leave  more  room  to  the  actual,  to  the 
empirical  scientist.  But,  after  all,  this  region  is  left  simply  because, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute,  it  means  so  little  "to  us  men." 
Surely  when  we  are  dealing  with  fragments,  the  mere  size  of  the  rub- 
bish heap  hardly  matters ;  nor  does  permission  to  go  playing  freely  in  it 
amount  to  much.  The  apparently  larger  concession  to  and  reverence 
for  empirically  given  elements  thus  turn  out  to  be  mainly  nominal. 
As  a  result,  Professor  Royce' s  own  method  seems  to  be  essentially  for- 
mal. He  is  dealing  with  Being,  and  with  the  categories  of  the  finite, 
of  time,  of  the  individual,  wholly  at  large.  And  not  even  Professor 
Royce' s  comprehensive  knowledge  and  subtle  intellect  can  avoid  the 
unreal  and  arbitrary  character  that  attaches  to  concepts  which  at  best 
are  only  *  hinted  at '  by  the  actual  warp  and  woof  of  our  experience  as 
experience,  and  which  accordingly  can  be  only  logically  determined. 
As  a  consequence,  Professor  Royce  dives  arbitrarily  from  the  region  of 
concepts  into  the  chaotic  sea  of  experience,  and  fishes  out  here  and  there 
just  that  particular  experience  which  is  required  at  that  time  to  give 
body  and  tone  to  thin  and  empty  categories.  Without  the  psychology 
of  ideo-motor  action,  of  intention,  of  imitation,  without  the  empirical 
principle  of  irreversibility,  etc.,  etc.,  his  constructive  thought  would 
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hardly  get  very  far.  Not  that  I  object  to  his  use  of  these  empirical 
elements ;  quite  the  contrary.  But  why  take  these  experiences  rather 
than  any  other  ?  Either  our  experiences,  yea,  even  the  experiences  of 
'  us  men '  have  ultimate  meaning  and  worth,  and  the  '  Absolute '  is 
only  the  most  adequate  possible  construing  of  this  meaning ;  or  else, 
having  it  not,  they  are  not  available  to  give  content  to  the  Absolute. 
But  a  difference  of  form  or  type  between  our  consciousness  and  the 
Absolute,  simply  once  for  all  makes  metaphysical  method  impossible. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Der    Wahrheitsgehalt    der    Religion.       Von    RUDOLF    EUCKEN. 

Leipzig,  Veit  &  Co.,  1901. — pp.  viii,  448. 

Professor  Eucken  is  already  well  known,  in  Germany  at  least,  as 
the  author  of  two  interesting  and  important  contributions  towards  an 
idealistic  metaphysics  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  occupied  by  the 
older  systems.  These  earlier  works  are  Die  Einheit  des  Geisteslebens 
in  Bewusstsein  und  That  der  Menschheit,  and  Der  Kampf  um  einen 
geistigen  Lebensinhalts.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  adds  a  discussion 
of  religion  from  the  same  standpoint.  In  the  earlier  works,  Professor 
Eucken  has  emphasized  the  unity  of  the  mind  as  pointing  to  the  reality 
of  a  personal  spiritual  life,  which  goes  deeper  than  any  psychological 
analysis  can  probe.  His  method  of  inference  from  the  consciousness 
and  activity  of  this  mental  unity  in  the  individual  to  the  existence  of 
an  essential  personal  life  transcending  the  world  of  ordinary  experience, 
he  calls  the  nodlogical  method  in  distinction  from  the  psychological. 
The  seed  of  a  spiritual  personality  lies  in  every  human  individual,  but 
it  can  be  quickened  into  life  only  through  effort  and  choice — only 
through  the  conflict  of  the  higher  will  in  man  with  brute  nature,  and 
with  the  inertia  of  his  own  natural  life.  In  other  words,  the  deeper 
spiritual  life  must  be  brought  to  expression,  it  must  be  won  from  the 
superficial  worldly  existence  by  personal  deeds.  But  the  presupposi- 
tion of  this  achievement  of  a  spiritual  personality,  that  which  alone 
renders  it  possible,  is  the  absolute  reality  of  a  superhuman  spiritual 
life.  In  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit,  this  transcendent  life 
breaks  through  the  world  of  nature  and  of  mere  humanity.  So  far 
Professor  Eucken  takes  us  in  his  earlier  works.  In  Der  Wahrheits- 
gehalt der  Religion  he  considers  the  question :  Into  what  relation 
with  this  world-transcending  spiritual  life  does  religion  bring  man  ? 

The  book  opens  with  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  world- 
historical  crisis  of  religion.  Here,  as  throughout  the  work,  Professor 
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Eucken  emphasizes  the  fundamental  difference  between  worldly  culture 
and  religion.  He  finds  that  the  essential  nature  of  religion  is  most 
completely  manifested  in  Christianity,  which  involves  at  once  a  denial 
of  the  world  and  a  renovation  of  it.  The  personality  of  Jesus  is  the 
constant  source  of  movement  and  growth  in  Christianity.  But  the 
modern  world  possesses  tendencies  antithetical  to  religion,  and  the 
latter  can  no  longer  establish  and  vindicate  itself  on  a  purely  historical 
basis.  We  have  learned  to  sift  the  spiritual  and  eternal  from  the 
sensuous  and  temporal,  and  religion,  too,  must  submit  to  this  sifting 
process.  The  latter  may  seem  to  destroy  religion  ;  nevertheless,  in 
our  time  the  need  for  religion  rises  again  and  speaks  with  an  impera- 
tive voice  in  view  of  the  threatened  shipwreck  of  our  civilization. 
For  the  tendency  of  modern  culture,  when  the  spiritual  has  been 
eliminated,  is  to  destroy  the  inner  unity  of  life,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  a  superficial  externality  which  tests  life  in  terms  of  mere  outward 
results,  reduces  morals  to  social  conformity,  and  substitutes  for  ethical 
aspiration  a  prudential  selfishness.  Nature  stands  opposed  to  man, 
and  human  life  is  reduced  to  mechanical  terms.  In  reaction  from 
this  purely  immanent  philosophy  of  civilization,  the  religious  need 
again  arises  in  the  form  of  a  hunger  for  a  transcendent  basis  of  the 
spiritual  life  (pp.  43-52).  To  satisfy  this  need  is  the  business  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  The  procedure  of  the  latter  will  differ  from 
the  older  fashions  of  religious  thought  in  that  it  will  treat  the  spiritual 
life  not  as  a  datum  ready  to  hand,  but  as  something  to  be  won  by 
struggle. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  entitled  "The  Foundation  of  Uni- 
versal Religion."  This  starts  from  the  fundamental  dualism  of  nature 
and  spirit,  a  dualism  within  the  soul  itself.  The  antithesis  runs 
throughout  human  life,  e.  g.,  as  that  between  true  love  and  sensual 
passion,  between  subjective  desire  and  devotion  to  an  objective  end,, 
etc.  Everywhere  this  antithesis  appears  as  an  element  of  negation. 
The  spiritual  life  is  one  of  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  natural 
impulses,  but  the  latter  constantly  reassert  their  superior  strength. 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  motive  powers  of  our  lives,  and  yet  morals 
calls  man  to  a  genuine,  self-denying  love.  The  goal  of  moral  action 
seems  to  lie  beyond  human  power.  Civilization  will  not  furnish  the 
solution,  since,  unless  a  spiritual  element  be  presupposed,  civilization  is 
itself  a  mere  product  of  nature.  Moreover,  truth  must  have  some  other 
basis ;  for  civilized  society  produces  only  an  average  of  opinions,  not 
the  ultimate  truth.  History  is  a  problem,  not  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem (p.  87).  History  and  society  could  not  produce  what  the  modern 
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world  demands  of  them  were  they  independent  of  the  spiritual  life. 
But  the  deepest  essence  of  spiritual  life  is  the  liberation  from  history 
and  society,  the  elevation  to  an  over-historical  state  of  being.  The 
problem  of  man's  life  demands  a  metaphysical  solution.  The 
first  step  in  this  solution  consists  in  freeing  one's  self  from  the  petti- 
ness of  the  natural  ego  by  obedience  to  the  authority  of  moral  obli- 
gation. The  moral  life  constrains  us  by  an  infinite  power,  which 
comes  not  from  without,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  seed  of  a  new  spir- 
itual life  within  us.  This  new  inward  life,  won  by  the  personal  deed 
of  obedience  to  a  higher  principle,  is  the  fountain  of  all  genuine 
achievement.  It  is  the  up-springing  of  a  new  spiritual  life,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  natural  individual  into  an  ethical  personality.  This 
new  selfhood  can  come  to  realization  only  through  a  break  with  the 
natural  ego,  through  the  struggle  towards  a  spiritual  life.  Unless 
there  is  in  man  a  potential  infinity,  the  new  self  cannot  be  realized. 
Unless  the  spiritual  life  has  an  other-worldly  reality,  it  must  be  a  mere 
illusion.  Now  the  longing  for  truth  is  a  supreme  characteristic  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Since  the  essence  of  the  latter  is  constituted  by  free 
action,  there  can  be  no  truth  without  freedom,  and  the  ethical  is  the 
immanent,  ground  of  the  entire  spiritual  life.  The  implication  of  this 
life  forms  the  groundwork  of  universal  religion.  For  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  transforming  the  natural  individual  into  a  spiritual  indi- 
vidual or  person  implies  the  presence  and  activity  of  a  world-tran- 
scending life  in  man.  Conceived  as  a  unity,  this  world-transcending 
and  world-dominating  spiritual  life  is  the  Godhead.  It  must  rule  the 
world ;  for  unless  the  spiritual  life  is  the  lord  of  nature  it  cannot  rule 
the  natural  man.  The  presence  of  the  Godhead  in  man  as  the  abso- 
lute spiritual  life  is  religion.  But  this  life  of  religion  is  wider  than 
man  :  it  is  both  in  him  and  above  him.  Its  presence  in  man,  Profes- 
sor Eucken  says,  is  divine  grace,  which  is  hence  not  contradictory  to 
true  ethical  freedom.  In  accordance  with  the  noological  method, 
religion  cannot  be  identified  with  any  psychological  process.  Its  root 
is  that  deeper  unity  of  the  spiritual  life  which  lies  beyond  analysis. 

Religion  in  this  universal  form  gives  an  adequate  foundation  to 
man's  desire  for  infinity,  to  his  demand  for  freedom  and  eternity,  to 
his  ceaseless  search  for  unity  and  inwardness  of  life.  Religion  makes 
morals  possible,  and  satisfies  the  human  longing  for  a  larger  life. 
Nevertheless,  nature  with  its  sphinx-like  attitude  toward  human  life 
stands  opposed  to  religion.  Civilization  threatens  it  by  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  the  mere  externals  of  life,  and  by  its  tendency  to  suppress  in- 
dividuality. Social  culture  springs  from  the  spiritual  life,  and  yet  denies 
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its  own  origin.  Moreover,  as  civilization  grows,  it  shows  one-sided 
development  in  science,  art,  etc.  It  does  not  seem  to  foster  a  gen- 
uine inward  morality,  and  indeed  the  higher  morals  seem  to  stand 
powerless  before  the  prudential  selfishness  of  a  refined  civilization. 
Worst  of  all,  the  whole  process  of  culture  may  be  the  result  of  blind 
chance,  for  it  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  individual. 
And  yet,  in  the  darkest  periods  of  history,  as  in  the  severest  crises 
of  the  individual  spirit,  man  is  most  clearly  conscious  of  a  divine  and 
spiritual  life.  The  greatness  of  the  divine  manifests  itself  through  the 
pettiness  of  the  human  (p.  296).  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  world- 
historical  dialectic  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  latter  develops  through 
opposition.  Everywhere  and  always  it  must  face  an  alternative. 
The  individual  must  affirm  it  or  deny  it  by  an  act  of  freedom.  In 
this  very  act  is  revealed  the  supreme  and  world-transcending  life  in 
man,  and  so  we  are  pointed  towards  a  new  actuality,  a  higher  step  in 
religion. 

This  new  actuality,  in  which  the  characteristic  religion,  in  distinction 
from  the  universal,  is  founded,  is  the  recognition  by  man  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  command  "love  your  enemies."  Professor  Eucken 
considers  that  this  principle  of  Christianity  is  not  derivable  from  any 
natural  development  of  culture.  It  is  the  breaking  into  human  life  of 
a  supernatural  factor.  Man's  acceptance  of  the  obligation  is  here  a 
spiritual  miracle,  the  revelation  of  a  new  depth  in  life.  It  marks  a 
new  inwardness  of  disposition  (  Gesinnung) .  In  conjunction  with  the 
very  nothingness  of  man,  and  his  powerlessness  to  win  happiness  and 
satisfaction  through  mere  culture,  the  presence  of  this  supernatural 
principle  shows  most  plainly  that  man  is  not  merely  human,  but  belongs 
to  a  supernatural  order  of  things.  Human  life,  then,  shows  a  move- 
ment that  reaches  far  beyond  the  work  and  the  culture  of  this  world. 
In  this  movement  we  must  recognize  the  deed  of  the  divine  itself,  the 
immediate  disclosure  of  the  Godhead  to  man.  The  Absolute  Life  is 
immediately  present  to  man,  not  as  something  strange  and  foreign,  but 
as  the  ideality  of  his  own  being.  But  we  cannot  place  the  inception 
of  this  new  divine  action  on  the  soul  of  man  at  a  definite  point  in  the 
historical  process.  It  is  over-historical.  Mere  history  is  transformed 
into  a  timeless  life. 

Since  the  starting  point  for  the  new  life  in  man  is  a  free  affirmation, 
the  characteristic  religion  is  distinguished  from  mysticism  by  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual.  It  finds  expression  in 
great  ethical  personalities.  It  grounds  the  unity  of  the  personal  life 
in  an  absolute  spiritual  life,  and  so  makes  possible  that  transformation 
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of  the  natural  individual  into  a  spiritual  personality  which  is  the  real 
problem  of  morals.  From  this  standpoint  the  Godhead  becomes  a 
person,  the  divine  source  of  human  personality.  Power  and  love 
are  the  principal  attributes  of  the  God-idea ;  /'.  e. ,  power  in  the 
service  of  love,  and  love  as  the  supreme  quality  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Godhead  sympathizes  with  man.  The  fundamental  truth  of  all 
religion  is  the  immediate  presence  in  the  soul  of  infinite  love  and 
grace.  The  divine  life  is  a  real  revelation  not  confined  to  a  partic- 
ular time,  but  running  through  all  the  changes  of  time  as  a  living  pres- 
ent. Hence,  while  the  facts  of  history,  and  particularly  its  great 
personalities,  have  a  genuinely  spiritual  significance,  religion  cannot 
rest  on  a  mere  historical  datum.  Christianity  itself  established  a  new 
inward  union  of  God  and  man,  and  only  the  living  presence  of  this 
union  in  the  heart  can  give  meaning  to  the  historical  facts  of  Christi- 
anity. Professor  Eucken  states  that  his  theory  does  not  explain  away 
evil.  He  holds  that  religion  can  neither  explain  evil  nor  completely  de- 
stroy it.  But  religion  does  strengthen  the  spiritual  affirmation  through 
which  evil  is  overcome.  Nor  does  religion  solve  the  problem  of  de- 
velopment. But  it  sets  up  an  infinite  goal,  and  gives  a  final  meaning 
to  development.  Finally,  in  the  very  throes  of  doubt,  the  spiritual 
life  is  ever  born  anew  by  the  free  act  of  faith.  The  reverse  side  of 
the  deepest  doubt  is  the  highest  and  freest  faith. 

Professor  Eucken  closes  his  book  with  a  discussion  of  the  temporal 
and  eternal  in  Christianity.  The  latter  religion,  freed  from  bondage 
to  the  past,  is  identical  with  his  characteristic  religion.  In  the 
eternal  truth  of  Christianity,  physical  miracle  will  have  no  place.  The 
true  miracle  is  spiritual.  We  must  seek  the  divine  within  the  soul. 
There  is  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  in  every  man,  but  yet  we  must 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  as  the  perfect  human  embodiment  of 
the  divine.  In  three  respects  the  modern  world  requires  a  revision  of 
traditional  Christianity  :  ( i )  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
sensuous  ;  ( 2 )  the  liberation  of  the  immediate  spiritual  life  from  the 
weight  of  historical  tradition;  (3)  the  recognition  that  the  spiritual 
life  is  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than  the  intellect.  Professor 
Eucken  concludes  that  the  present  divorce  of  the  soul  and  work,  the 
failure  to  find  expression  for  our  innermost  needs  and  aspirations,  and 
the  consequent  unrest  and  yearning  manifested  by  such  tendencies  as 
Nietzsche's  gospel  of  the  Ueber-Mensch,  can  find  satisfaction  only  in  a 
renewal  of  Christianity,  freed  from  its  accidental  and  temporal  accre- 
tions. 

There  is  little  to  criticise  in  this  work,  beyond  what  seems  an  un- 
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necessary  repetition  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  vagueness.  The 
style  is  vigorous  and  at  times  even  dramatic  and  impassioned.  The 
book  shows  a  noble  spirit  and  a  true  understanding  of  religion.  It  is 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  elder  Fichte,  but  with  the  added  assimila- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century's  work  and  problems,  and,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  with  a  more  hearty  appreciation  of  historical  religion.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  all  the  problems  raised,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  basic  deed  of  freedom  to  ultimate  reality,  are  handled 
in  a  wholly  adequate  manner.  The  antithesis  between  the  merely 
human  (blossmenschlich)  and  the  spiritual  seems  to  me  overdrawn. 
It  verges  at  times  on  an  irreconcilable  dualism.  No  doubt  Professor 
Eucken's  conception  of  the  spiritual  life  supplies  a  principle  of  recon- 
ciliation, but  the  application  of  the  principle  is  not  completely  worked 
out.  But  then  he  modestly  addresses  his  book  to  fellow  seekers  as  an 
imperfect  attempt.  And  I  think  that  if  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  scientific  reflection  and 
the  religious  impulse,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  metaphysic  of 
personality  to  which  Professor  Eucken  has  made  a  really  notable  con- 
tribution. His  book  should  be  of  great  service  in  effecting  the  tran- 
sition to  a  higher  type  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not 
such  a  book  in  English. 

I  note  an  error  in  the  make-up  of  the  book.  "  IVa.  i,  /?,  Der 
Widerspruch  gegen  die  Religion  ' '  does  not  appear  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  there  is  no  corresponding  ' ( a  "  title  either  in  contents  or  text. 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
HOBART  COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL  AND    METAPHYSICAL. 
The  Hegelian  Point  of  View.     J.   S.    MACKENZIE.     Mind,    No.   41,  pp. 

54-7L 

At  any  time  there  is  a  point  of  view,  determined  by  the  position  of 
thought  in  general,  from  which  one  must  approach  philosophical  questions 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  At  the  present  time  that  view  may,  in 
a  broad  sense,  be  described  as  Hegelian.  A  philosophical  system  is  the 
construction  of  an  individual ;  while  a  point  of  view  belongs  rather  to  an 
age.  In  Germany,  Hegel's  comprehensive  system  has  taken  root  as  a 
whole.  In  England,  however,  attention  is  given  more  to  its  spirit  and 
meaning  than  to  details.  Bosanquet  has  pointed  out  that  German  idealism 
differs  from  characteristic  English  thought,  not  by  its  attitude  toward  experi- 
ence, but  in  its  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the  universal.  With  Hegel,  as 
with  Spinoza  and  Kant,  the  method  is  not  the  most  important  contribution. 
His  chief  significance  is  not  dialectic,  but  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  on  th 
concreteness  of  the  true  universal.  Kant  brings  out  the  importance  of  the 
universal,  but  makes  it  largely  formal.  The  intellectual  element  of  expe- 
rience deals  with  a  material  to  which  it  has  no  true  relation.  Hegel 
seeks  to  arrive  at  principles  which  emerge  from  the  material  itself.  His 
view  is  misconceived  if  regarded  as  merely  formal  or  merely  empirical.  In 
epistemology,  Hegel  completes  the  work  of  Kant  by  denying  the  ultimate 
opposition  of  thought  and  sense.  Thought  is  analytic  as  well  as  synthetic. 
Sense  is  not  annulled,  but  it  involves  universal  determinations  which  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  thought.  A  view  which  recognizes  that  phi- 
losophy is  experience  completely  interpreted  stands  in  a  sympathetic  rela- 
tion to  the  particular  sciences.  In  psychology,  we  find  that  the  latest  results 
of  Ward  and  Stout  are  Hegelian  in  character.  Hegel  does  not  oppose 
genuine  progress  ;  but  with  keen  historical  insight  he  avoids  reforms  of  a 
revolutionary  nature.  While  utilitarianism  and  intuitionism  appeal  to  the 
particular,  and  the  categorical  imperative  represents  the  abstract  universal, 
Hegel  seeks  to  show  that  '  morality  is  in  the  nature  of  things, '  and  also 
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to  show  the  meaning  of  the  process  of  development.  In  politics,  the  He- 
gelian point  of  view  gives  due  weight  both  to  individualism  and  to  social- 
ism. It  is  sometimes  said  that  Hegel  reduces  everything  to  thought ; 
the  truth  is,  that  he  does  not  emphasize  thought  as  opposed  to  feeling  and 
will,  but  thought  as  the  conscious  grasp  of  the  universal. 

N.  E.  TRUMAN. 

The  Insufficiency  of  Materialism.     G.  S.  FULLERTON.     Psych.  Rev.,  IX, 

2,  pp.   156-173. 

Materialism,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  maintaining  that  nothing  ex- 
ists save  atoms  and  void  space,  leaves  out  of  account  sensations,  memories, 
and  thought-processes  with  which  the  psychologist  deals.  The  world  as  a 
mechanism  does  not  admit  of  many  things,  such  as  color  and  sound, 
plainly  found  in  our  experience.  It  takes  cognizance  of  Locke's  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  and  that  is  all.  To  identify  sound  and  color  with 
'  secretions, '  or  with  the  waste  products  of  the  brain  in  its  functioning,  is 
to  deny  them  their  own  proper  nature  and  confound  them  with  something 
else.  Again,  to  say  that  thought  is  a  '  function '  of  the  brain,  reduces 
sound  and  color  to  a  particular  clash  of  atoms,  and  this  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience. In  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  it  is  inexcusable  to  overlook 
the  existence  of  all  save  the  Democritean  atoms  and  their  motions. 

C.  M.  STORY. 

Les  problems s  philosophique  et  leur  solution  dans  Vhistoire.  D' apres  les 
principes  du  neocriticisme .  L.  DAURIAC.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,  4,  pp. 
345-360. 

The  originality  of  a  philosopher  may  exhibit  itself  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  his  manner  of  propounding  and  resolving  problems  ;  and,  second,  by 
his  manner  of  conceiving  and  judging  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  in  their 
historic  development.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  philosophic 
doctrines,  regarded  historically,  may  be  considered  as  continuous  de- 
velopments, a  point  of  view  represented  by  Hegel's  history  of  philosophy, 
and  by  the  four  books  of  the  metaphysic  of  Aristotle.  In  this  case,  the 
history  of  philosophy  will  be  divided  into  great  epochs.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  held  that  the  systems  of  philosophy  do  not  follow  one  an- 
other, but  only  succeed.  In  this  case,  they  will  be  divided  into  classes, 
after  the  manner  of  living  forms,  as  different  and  antagonistic  species. 
This  latter  view  is  represented  by  Gh.  Renouvier.  The  purpose  of  the 
other,  is,  apparently,  to  review  Renouvier' s  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy  from  this  latter  point  of  view,  which  represents  the  standpoint 
of  neocriticism.  "  Neocriticism  is  from  the  very  first  a  system  'of  the 
relativity  of  the  real.  '  '  Supposing  that  this  relativity  is  proved,  what 
results  flow  from  it?  There  are  five  dilemmas:  (i)  Relation  or  phenom- 
enon ;  (i)  substance  or  law  of  phenomena  ;  (3)  the  finite  or  the  infinite  ; 
(4)  freedom  or  necessity  ;  (5)  God  or  man.  H.  C.  STEVENS. 
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Kantisme  et  Neo-Scolastiqiie.     M.  DE  WULF.     Revue  Neo-Scolastique,  IX, 

i,  pp.  5-18. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  Eucken,  Thomas  von  Aquino  und  Kant  : 
Ein  Kampf  zweier  Welten^  in  Kantstudien,  1901.  Eucken  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  Neo-Thomists  do  not  understand  the  universal  and  objec- 
tive characteristics  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  He  makes  them  attribute 
an  absolute  value  to  Aristotelianism  and  Thomism,  and  identifies  the  two 
systems  without  recognizing  the  important  theological,  psychological,  and 
moral  theories  which  separate  Thomas  of  Aquino  from  the  Stagirite.  The 
truth  is  that  inadequate  views  are  unpityingly  set  aside  by  those  who  in- 
vestigate Scholasticism  not  for  itself  but  for  the  truth  which  it  contains  ; 
e.  g.  Nys  in  his  work  on  chemistry.  Kant,  as  well  as  Leibniz,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Aristotle,  will  have  his  epoch.  Extreme  evolution  is  a  false  hypothesis. 
History  shows  that  there  is  adaptation  to  environment,  and  that  every  age 
has  its  problems  and  aspirations  ;  but  there  are  also  eternal  repetitions, 
rhythmic  oscillations  in  thought.  The  distinction  of  noumenon  and  phe- 
nomenon is  found  in  the  vedic  hymns.  Beyond  change  there  is  a  spirit  of 
truth  in  all  systems.  It  is  this  that  Neo-Thomism  believes  it  has  found  in 
some  fundamental  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas.  Eucken  does 
not  understand  Scholasticism  when  he  makes  philosophy  merely  an  aid  to 
theology.  Such  a  relation  existed,  but  that  does  not  exhaust  the  fact. 
Scholastic  philosophy  independently  investigated  the  reasons  of  the  uni- 
versal order.  And  this  characteristic  constitutes  its  interest  for  Neo- 
Scholasticism.  N.  E.  TRUMAN. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
Psychology  and  History.     GUIDO  VILLA.     Monist,  XII,  2,  pp.  215-235. 

The  diversity  of  methods  and  the  relatively  slow  progress  in  psychology 
are  due  to  its  wide  field  of  research.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old 
introspective  method,  psychology  is  attempting  to  apply  physiological  ex- 
perimentation. Social  psychology  is  brought  forward  as  a  second  great 
method.  Then  we  have  child  psychology,  animal  psychology,  and  patho- 
logical psychology.  There  is  a  relative  agreement  among  experimental 
psychologists  in  respect  to  certain  methods  of  research,  but  a  wide  diver- 
gence concerning  the  aims  and  limits  of  their  science.  The  limits  of  social 
psychology  are  even  more  indefinite.  An  organic  science  can  only  be 
established  by  a  union  of  the  various  methods.  What  is  the  final  scope 
towards  which  these  various  methods  ought  to  converge  ?  Psychology 
must  be  more  than  the  experimental  examination  of  the  elementary  proc- 
esses of  knowledge.  It  must  be  the  study  of  the  mind  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, not  only  in  the  individual  but  in  history.  Psychology  is  fundamental 
to  the  moral  disciplines.  The  historical  method  has  helped  the  moral 
studies  to  make  more  exact  researches.  But  it  has  given  more  attention  to 
the  description  and  exposition  of  facts  than  to  their  explanation.  Now  that 

1  For  a  summary  of  Eucken's  article  see  this  journal,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  91-92. 
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the  historical  method  is  supplemented  by  the  psychological  method,  history 
can  give  a  true  explanation  of  its  facts.  For  some  years  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  build  up  a  general  system  of  the  sciences  on  the  basis  of  new 
criteria.  In  this  system,  all  the  sciences  that  can  be  reduced  to  general 
abstract  principles  would  be  natural  sciences.  The  concept,  history,  would 
embrace  all  the  sciences  limited  to  the  establishment  of  a  succession  of 
facts  whether  natural  or  moral.  These  philosophers  establish  a  profound 
difference  between  psychology  and  history.  Psychology  would  be  an 
abstract  natural  science,  while  history  would  deal  only  with  the  concrete 
individual  facts.  This  classification  is  arbitrary.  Physiological  phenomena 
are  reducible  to  the  general  laws  of  physical  energy,  but  the  phenomena 
of  psychology  are  qualitative  processes  not  transferable  into  quantitative 
equivalents.  All  psychic  processes  have  the  concrete  individual  character 
of  historical  facts.  The  investigation  and  confirmation  of  facts  is  the  indis- 
pensable means  to  every  historical  reconstruction  ;  but  the  final  end  is  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  themselves.  This  explanation  can  come  only 
through  application  of  the  general  principles  of  psychology.  Society  is 
formed  by  individuals,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  individual  is  the 
result  of  society.  If  the  psychological  evolution  of  the  species  is  considered 
as  a  progressive  unfolding,  whose  laws  must  coincide  with  those  of  the 
individual's  consciousness,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  historical  events.  There  ought  to  be  a  perfect  parallelism  between 
the  simplest  psychic  processes,  which  can  be  studied  experimentally,  and 
the  historical  phenomena  which  cannot  be  so  studied.  The  union  of 
individual  psychology  and  history  must  be  brought  about  by  social 
psychology.  Social  psychology  ought  to  be  to  history  precisely  what  indi- 
vidual psychology  is  to  the  individual.  G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

L effort  intellectual.     H.  BERGSON.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,  i,  pp.  1-27. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  reduction  of  intellectual 
effort  to  a  play  between  schemas  and  images  conforms  most  closely  to  what 
is  revealed  by  introspection  (observation  int'erieure),  and  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  simplest  psychological  explanation.  Beginning  with  memory 
or  recollection,  the  writer  finds  that  the  essence  of  the  effort  of  memory 
appears  to  be  the  developing  of  a  schema,  if  not  simple,  at  least  concen- 
trated, into  an  image  with  elements  distinct  and  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other.  When  we  let  our  memory  wander  at  random,  and  without 
effort,  images  succeed  images,  all  homogeneous,  and  lying  in  the  same 
plane  of  consciousness.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  make  an  effort  to  re- 
member, we  begin  a  progressive  descent  from  a  higher  stage  towards  the 
image  to  be  evoked.  In  the  first  case,  the  movement  is  horizontal,  in  the 
second,  vertical.  The  images  in  the  first  movement  are  homogeneous,  but 
represent  different  objects  ;  in  the  second,  a  single  object  is  represented 
throughout  the  whole  operation,  but  the  intellectual  states  are  heteroge- 
neous, sometimes  schemas,  sometimes  images,  the  schema  tending  towards 
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the  images  in  proportion  as  the  movement  of  descent  is  accentuated.  It  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  effort  of  recollection  consists  in  converting  a 
schematic  representation,  the  elements  of  which  fuse,  into  an  imaged  rep- 
resentation with  its  parts  juxtaposed.  Passing  to  intellectual  effort  in 
general,  we  find  that  it  is  a  movement  of  a  dynamic  schema  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  image  which  develops  it.  It  is  a  continuous  transformation  of 
abstract  relations,  suggested  by  the  objects  perceived,  into  concrete  images. 
The  feeling  of  effort  arises  on  the  passage  from  schema  to  image.  Simi- 
larly with  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  effort,  the  effort  of  invention, 
which  consists  in  conducting  a  single  representation  across  different  planes 
of  consciousness  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  schema  to  image. 
This  conception  of  mental  effort  accounts  for  the  principal  effects  of  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  closest  approach  to  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.  M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

Die  Geriiche  vom  psychogenetischen  Standpunkte  aus.     C.  M.  GIESSLER. 

V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXVI,  i,  pp.  49-76. 

The  psychogenetic  significance  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  more  marked  in 
the  animal  world  than  in  human  life.  In  the  former  case,  olfactory  sen- 
sations stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  impulse,  and  often  produce  a  high 
degree  of  excitement.  The  psychical  processes  which  accompany  impulse 
in  the  higher  animals  can  be  determined  from  the  analogy  of  human  con- 
sciousness. This  method  fails  us  in  the  study  of  insects.  Their  grade  of 
mental  life  is  not  yet  made  out ;  but  observations  show  that  bees  and  ants 
have  instinctive  consciousness  rather  than  purposive  activity  without  con- 
sciousness of  purpose.  The  sense  of  smell  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
development  of  the  gregarious  impulse  ;  for  by  this  means  one  bee  recog- 
nizes another  as  friend  or  stranger.  Since  nearly  all  ants  are  blind,  smell 
is  much  more  important  than  sight  for  the  perception  of  distant  objects. 
And  consciousness  is  more  intense  and  continuous  because  impulses  are 
aroused  by  olfactory  stimulation.  In  case  of  the  higher  animals,  smell 
completes  mental  functions  which  are  already  developed.  In  the  dog,  it 
strengthens  the  attention,  and  thus  produces  greater  continuity  of  conscious- 
ness ;  it  aids  impressions  derived  from  the  other  senses,  and  is  persistent 
enough  to  appear  in  instinctive  associations.  A  capacity  for  fine  distinction 
of  smells  is  the  condition  of  the  dog's  great  teachableness,  and  is  an  influ- 
ence favoring  the  development  of  his  lively  imagination.  With  the  dog, 
the  gregarious  instinct  develops  to  altruism  ;  and  love  is  more  intense  be- 
cause it  receives  its  effective  color  by  means  of  olfactory  sensations.  In 
human  consciousness,  odors  are  noticed  which  are  neither  attractive  nor 
repellant,  but  merely  serve  to  identify  objects.  Analysis  is  more  exact ; 
synthesis  is  freer.  And  attention  to  the  result  modifies  the  effective  value. 
The  sense  of  smell  increases  the  plasticity  of  visual  representations.  Ex- 
periment proves  that  particular  odors  tend  to  facilitate  definite  ideas,  and  to 
condition  the  abstracting  and  determining  activity  of  the  imagination. 
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This  correspondence  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  logical 
emotions.  Certain  odors,  e.  g.,  rose,  violet,  and  lilac,  suggest  thoughts  of 
the  beautiful.  The  lily,  iris,  and  hyacinth  lead  to  feelings  of  worth  and 
nobility.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  ozone  induce  a  desire  for  clearness  of  repre- 
sentation. These  three  classes  of  odors  are  idealistic  ;  while  those  that 
produce  mental  depression  are  termed  realistic.  N.  E.  TRUMAN. 

The  Psychological  Necessity  of  Religion.     STEPHEN  S.   COLVIN.     Am.  J. 

Ps.,  XIII,  i,  pp.  80-87. 

Two  views  are  held  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to  the  future  of  re- 
ligion :  first,  religion  is  approaching  annihilation,  and  speculative  thinking 
and  practical  ethics  will  be  substituted  for  it ;  second,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness is  something  fundamental  and  implicit.  To  ascertain  the  truth 
we  must  examine  the  essential  nature  of  religion  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  psychological  necessity  for  its  existence.  Schleiermacher' s  definition 
of  religion  as  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  right,  but  with  the 
limitations  that  there  is  implied  also  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  relation 
which  the  individual  shall  sustain  to  the  power  without,  and  also  will  which 
seeks  to  realize  that  relation.  This  definition  accords  with  what  is  known 
about  the  origin  and  growth  of  religions.  True  religion  is  born  in  pessi- 
mism. The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
great  historical  religions  past  and  present  ;  and  man,  as  he  is,  can  never 
free  himself  from  this  feeling.  Religion,  in  the  sense  defined,  can  never 
be  transcended  or  eliminated,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  absolute 
knowledge  and  perfect  intelligence  are  impossible  ;  second,  because  life  in 
itself  is  not  satisfactory  and  never  can  be.  C.  M.  STORY. 

Der  psychische  Zusammenhang    bei  Munsterberg.     JONAS    COHN.     V.  f. 

w.  Ph.,  XXVI,  i,  pp.  1-20. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  raise  a  question  with  reference  to  Miin- 
sterberg' s  psychology;  to  present  Miinsterberg's  standpoint  with  reference 
to  the  question  ;  and  finally,  to  consider  this  standpoint  critically.  The 
question  is,  how  Munsterberg  himself  conceives  the  end  of  psychology, 
the  construction  of  a  psychical  coherence.  The  two  propositions  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  critique  are:  "All  causal  coherence  rests  on  the  iden- 
ity  of  the  object ;  all  logical  coherence  on  the  identity  of  the  subjective  act. 
With  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  Miinsterberg's  position  is  that 
causality  cannot  be  ascribed  to  consciousness,  since  identity  is  excluded 
from  it.  Cohn  replies  that  there  is  more  than  one  such  consciousness — 
using  what  is  psychologically  coherent  and  consciousness  as  convertible 
terms — and  by  that  fact  is  distinguished  from  the  objective  coherence  of 
physics.  That  this  is  true  is  an  original  fact  which  can  neither  be  further 
defined  nor  derived.  With  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  Miinsterberg's 
argument  is  that  causality  means  necessary  connection  ;  necessity  becomes 
causality  when  it  is  reconducted  to  identity  by  means  of  causal  equations. 
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Such  reconduction  to  identity  is  not  possible  in  psychology  since  it  deals 
with  qualities.  Cohn  attacks  the  thesis  that  causality  rests  on  identity. 
His  arguments  are :  First,  it  is  not  possible  in  mechanics  to  represent 
causality  by  an  absolutely  identical  equation  ;  secondly,  the  special  con- 
tent of  every  causal  law  contains  empirical  factors,  and  consequently  is 
only  highly  probable.  H.  C.  STEVENS. 

ETHICAL. 
The  Commensurability  of  All  Values.    H.  RASHDALL.     Mind,  No.,  42,  pp. 

145-161. 

What  principle  governs  our  choice  between  the  different  kinds  of  good  ? 
Nothing  can  be  right  or  wrong  except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  produce  a 
good.  When  we  have  to  choose  between  goods,  it  is  always  right  to  choose 
the  greater  good.  Such  a  doctrine  implies  that  goods  of  all  kinds  can  be 
compared,  that  we  can  place  goods  of  all  kinds  on  a  single  scale,  and  as- 
sign to  each  its  value  relatively  to  the  rest.  No  amount  of  one  kind  of 
good  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  good.  But 
when  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  secure  all  these  kinds  of  good, 
then  the  decision  has  to  be  made  in  regard  to  which  is  best  worth  having. 
The  choice  between  them  implies  that  they  are  commensurable.  If  we 
were  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  various  elements  of  human  life, 
all  thinking  or  talking  about  the  moral  ideal,  or  indeed  about  practical 
aims  or  objects  of  any  kind,  would  be  impossible.  And  if  when  we  have 
distinguished  between  them,  we  are  not  to  say  which  of  them  is  best,  and 
to  act  upon  our  answers,  there  is  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  any  ethical 
system  that  admits  that  the  morality  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  conse- 
quences. The  only  way  of  escaping  the  admission  that  different  kinds 
of  good  are  commensurable  would  be  to  assert  that  it  is  always  right  to 
choose  the  highest.  Such  a  contention  involves  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
formalistic  ethics  of  Kant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  appeal  to  the 
actual  moral  judgment  of  mankind,  we  do  not  find  that  a  smaller  quantity 
of  a  higher  good  is  always  pronounced  to  be  of  greater  worth  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  a  lower  good.  The  writer  brings  forward  a  number  of  ex- 
amples to  show  that  in  judgments  of  worth  we  do  actually  weigh  very  het- 
erogeneous goods  against  one  another,  and  decide  which  possesses  most 
value,  and  in  making  that  estimate  we  do  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  good  as  well  as  the  quality. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

A   Critique  of  Kant 's  Ethics.     FELIX  ABLER.     Mind,  No.  42,  pp.   162- 

195. 

Kant's  entire  ethical  system  depends  on  the  idea  of  freedom.  The 
starting-point  is  the  fact,  real  or  assumed,  of  unconditional  obligation. 
The  inference  from  this  fact  is  practical  freedom,  and  practical  freedom  re- 
quires transcendental  freedom  for  its  speculative  basis.  Transcendental 
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freedom  is  the  pure  self-activity  of  reason,  and  the  idea  of  freedom  belongs 
to  the  world  of  noumena.  It  has  no  place  in  experience.  Psychological 
freedom  is  a  piece  of  self-deception.  The  noumenon,  or  transcendental 
substance,  is  "the  timeless  originator  of  effects  in  time,"  the  existence  of 
which  can  only  be  assumed.  Kant's  problem  is  to  show  that  the  freedom 
assumed  is  not  incompatible  with  natural  causality.  The  reconciliation 
between  freedom  and  necessity  is  based  on  the  following  thoughts  :  (a) 
The  objects  of  nature  are  only  appearances,  and  therefore  there  is  room  for 
a  double  law,  that  of  natural  causality,  and  that  of  causality  through  free- 
dom ;  (b)  since  freedom  is  the  tireless  originator  of  effects  in  time,  the 
cause  is  noumenal,  the  effect  phenomenal ;  (c)  since  the  law  of  freedom 
is  a  "  cosmological  idea,"  it  is  compatible  with  the  law  of  mechanical  caus- 
ality. The  empirical  self  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  noumenal  self.  If 
empirical  character  were  completely  known,  future  acts  would  be  predicted, 
but  its  essential  element,  rational  cause,  can  never  be  known.  That  the 
idea  of  freedom,  a  noumenon,  should  have  intercourse  with  the  phenomenal 
world  can  be  reconciled  only  if  we  understand  Kant's  language  symbolically, 
that  is,  a  noumenon  is  represented  with  phenomenal  attributes.  Two 
kinds  of  criticism,  practical  and  metaphysical,  may  be  passed  on  Kant's 
theory  of  freedom.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  criticism  he  is  in  a 
dilemma,  since  he  must  either  make  character  a  rigid  thing  and  introduce 
noumenal  inflexibility  into  the  empirical  will,  or  he  must  introduce  change 
into  the  noumenon  itself  and  thus  destroy  its  noumenal  character.  The 
metaphysical  criticisms  are  :  First,  Kant  makes  a  metaphysical  error  when 
he  attempts  to  separate  outside  of  experience  the  two  factors  to  which  the 
mind  is  committed,  namely,  the  manifold  and  the  synthetic  process. 
Second,  he  assumes  that  cause  and  effect  need  not  be  the  same  in  kind. 
Extrinsic  connection  is  only  true  of  phenomena.  Between  phenomena  and 
noumena  an  intrinsic  connection  must  be  shown,  and  Kant  has  not  done 
this.  Third,  he  has  failed  to  make  the  categorical  imperative  a  synthetic 
process  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  us.  Fourth,  Kant's  conception 
of  morality  cannot  be  connected  with  the  actual  world.  A  moral  act  is  one 
which  has  been  performed  out  of  respect  for  the  idea  of  necessity  and  uni- 
versality, and  it  cannot  be  proven  that  such  an  act  has  ever  been  performed. 
Fifth,  practical  moral  commands  cannot  be  derived  from  Kant's  formula. 
Sixth,  the  conception  of  an  end-in-itself  has  not  been  justified,  and  cannot 
be  under  Kant's  system,  because  he  failed  to  grasp  the  organic  idea  from 
which  alone  the  idea  of  end  or  purpose  can  be  derived.  Finally,  the 
ethical  system  set  forth  is  individualistic.  The  social  duties  in  the  strictest 
sense  are  left  out.  Kant's  influence  on  morality  is  due  to  the  emphasis  of 
the  moral  law  as  an  imperative,  the  sublimity  of  its  origin,  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  himself. 

C.  M.  STORY. 
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Zum  Streit  uber  das  Grundproblem  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  philosoph- 

ischen  Litteratur.     AUGUST  GALLINGER.     Kant-Studien,  VI,  4,  pp.  353- 

426. 

This  article  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  The  ethical 
theories  of  several  of  the  more  recent  German  writers  are  considered,  in 
some  cases  for  the  purpose  of  answering  objections  to  Kant's  doctrine,  and 
in  other  cases  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  when  these  theories  are  worked 
out  to  their  logical  conclusion  they  lead  to  Kant's  position.  The  essential 
truth  of  the  Kantian  ethics  is  that  a  will  which  is  in  harmony  with  itself 
cannot,  under  the  same  objective  conditions,  decide  now  for,  and  now 
against,  a  certain  line  of  conduct.  To  will  the  right,  therefore,  is  to  will  in 
such  a  way  that  under  the  same  objective  conditions  one  can  always  make 
the  same  volition.  This  gives  us  Kant's  formula,  "Act  so  that  thou  canst 
always  will  that  the  maxim  of  thy  action  shall  be  a  universal  law."  The 
writer  attaches  especial  importance  to  the  words  canst  will.  Brentano  mis- 
interprets Kant  in  supposing  that  his  criterion  is  logical  consistency  (canst 
think).  Though  Kant's  phraseology  sometimes  admits  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  a  mistaken  one.  Windelband  also  misunderstands 
the  canst  will.  If  we  cannot  will  that  the  maxim  of  our  action  shall  be 
universal  law,  the  ground  of  this  inability,  he  says,  either  is  a  moral  one, 
in  which  case  we  have  a  circle,  or  is  determined  by  our  interest,  in  which 
case  our  real  end  is  our  own  happiness.  To  this  criticism  the  writer  re- 
plies, the  cannot  will  means  simply  that  when  you  consider  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  your  own  interest,  you  cannot  will  that  every  one 
should  act  thus  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  one  who  decides  not 
to  perform  the  action  does  so  for  the  sake  of  his  own  interest. 

Simmel's  criticism  of  Kant  attempts  to  show  that  our  esteem  for  the 
good  intention  came  originally  from  good  consequences,  and  that  evil  in- 
tentions would  be  prized  if  their  results  were  usually  good.  In  reply,  the 
writer  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  good  in  itself  (the  good  inten- 
tion) and  that  which  is  good  as  tending  toward  the  moral  end,  and  assigns 
to  the  former  alone  an  unconditioned  moral  worth. 

The  ethical  theories  of  Paulsen,  Gizycki,  and  Stern,  when  we  trace 
their  implications  and  remove  their  inconsistencies,  give  us  a  doc- 
trine not  essentially  unlike  Kant's.  Paulsen  uses  several  of  his 
terms  in  two  or  three  different  meanings,  and  this  often  obscures  the 
really  close  relationship  between  his  theory  and  that  of  Kant.  E.  g., 
he  says  that  an  action  is  good  if  its  tendency  is  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease human  welfare.  But  he  uses  the  word  tendency  in  three  different 
senses,  (i)  To  say  that  a  thing  has  a  certain  tendency  means  that  it 
would  produce  certain  effects  if  it  alone  determined  the  result.  This  defi- 
nition is  not  applicable  to  acts  of  will ;  for  no  action  can  be  the  sole  de- 
terminant of  a  result.  (2)  To  say  that  an  act  of  will  has  a  certain  ten- 
dency means  that  the  will  is  directed  to  the  realization  of  some  purpose. 
Thus  the  act  is  good  if  its  purpose  is  the  futherance  of  human  welfare. 
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But  since  the  purpose  of  every  action  is  to  further  the  welfare  of  some 
human  being,  we  have  here  no  criterion  of  morality.  Accordingly,  the 
only  satisfactory  definition  of  tendency  which  Paulsen  gives,  is  (3)  that 
which  identifies  the  tendency  of  an  act  with  the  effects  which  would  be 
brought  about  if  the  willed  act  became  universal.  In  this  we  see  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Kantian  doctrine.  Similarly,  Gizycki' s  eudaemonism  may 
be  reduced  to  Kant's  theory.  Gizycki  declares  that  the  supreme  end  is 
the  well-being  of  humanity,  but  that  this  well-being  is  to  be  understood, 
not  as  mere  sensuous  enjoyment,  but  as  "an  enjoyment  worthy  of  human- 
ity." This  implies  that  the  ultimate  standard  is  not  enjoyment  at  all. 
And  Gizycki  comes  still  nearer  to  Kant  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
deciding  as  to  the  morality  of  a  proposed  action  we  must  consider  how  we 
should  judge  it  if  another  person,  similarly  situated,  acted  in  this  way. 
Finally,  Stern's  formula,  "Act  in  accordance  with  the  impulse  to  preserve 
the  psychical  or  spiritual  in  its  different  manifestations, ' '  is  really  identical 
with  Kant's  second  formulation  of  the  moral  law.  The  genetic  basis  which 
Stern  seeks  to  give  his  formula  has  no  bearing  upon  the  real  problem  of 
ethics.  ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

The  Later  Ontology  of  Plato.     A.  W.  BENN.     Mind,  No.  41,  pp.  31-53. 

The  new  Platonic  criticism  has  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  so-called  dialectic  dialogues  were  written  after  the  Republic,  and 
represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  reflexion.  Further,  it  has  raised  the 
question  whether  the  ideas  have  an  independent  and  separate  existence 
apart  from  the  sensible  appearance  in  which  they  are  manifest  in  us.  The 
present  article  is  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  ideas  do  not  have  this 
independent  and  separate  existence.  In  the  Parmenides  the  one  and  the 
many  is  used,  as  Locke  uses  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  to  de- 
stroy the  transcendental  theory.  In  the  Sophist  the  ultimate  antithesis  is 
found  in  the  fundamental  distinctions,  Being,  Rest,  and  Motion,  the  same 
and  the  other.  The  category  of  Being  is  left  without  its  original  antithesis 
not-Being,  since  not-Being  is  simply  otherness.  In  the  Timceus,  Being  or 
existence  (77  ovaia)  is  placed  between  two  extremes,  identity  and  difference, 
and  is  held  to  be  a  result  of  their  union.  This  means  that  the  supreme 
Ideas  are  not  hypostasized  essences,  but  simply  abstractions  derived  from 
concrete  experience,  and  have  no  actuality  apart  from  it.  The  soul,  while 
invisible  and  intangible,  is  not  an  unextended  substance.  It  is  a  definite 
area  of  space,  and  this  space  is  in  continuous  motion.  Space  is  an  infinite 
possibility  of  movement,  rather  than  an  infinite  aggregate  of  coexistences. 
In  its  pure  form  it  stands  for  the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of  difference. 
The  soul  is,  perhaps,  the  form  of  existence  in  which  the  elements  of  iden- 
tity prevails  ;  body  that  in  which  difference  prevails.  There  is  no  antithet- 
ical relation  between  Rest  and  Motion.  The  two  are  combined  in  the  per- 
fectly uniform  revolution  of  the  world  on  its  axis,  and  of  all  the  other  periodic 
cycles  of  nature.  There  is  an  intimate  association  between  psychic  activ- 
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ity  and  movement.  The  soul  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  physical 
motion,  with  force,  or  even  with  motion  itself  considered  as  the  result  of 
impact  and  pressure.  The  great  thought  is  that  of  identity  in  difference — 
a  thought  affirmed  by  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  and  reaffirmed  by  Kant 
and  Wordsworth.  The  method  of  reconciling  nature  with  man  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Schelling.  Mind  is  identical  with  its  object.  The  idea  of  the 
same  is  the  ruling  principle  of  cosmic  being  and  of  human  reason  alike. 
The  principle  o/  eternal  self-identity  in  the  absolute  whole  is  reconciled 
with  the  principle  of  variety,  relativity,  antagonism,  and  mutual  dependence 
in  its  component  parts.  C.  M.  STORY. 

Zur  Entstehung  des  franzdsischen  Positivismus.  GEORG  MISCH.  Zwei 
Theile.  Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  XIV,  i,  pp.  1-39  ;  ii,  pp.  156-209. 
French  positivism  originates  historically  in  the  writings  of  D'Alembert 
and  Turgot.  A  more  remote  origin  is  discoverable  in  the  rise  of  natural 
science,  and  Comte  constantly  cites  Bacon,  Galileo,  and  Descartes  as  the 
"  Lawgivers  "  of  the  positive  philosophy.  In  the  great  mathematico-phys- 
ical  movement  of  the  i8th  century,  which  involves  the  names  of  Mauper- 
tuis,  Clairant,  D'Alembert,  and  in  the  following  generation,  Lagrange, 
Condorcet,  Laplace,  and  Fourier,  are  traceable  the  immediate  sources  of 
Comte' s  philosophy.  D'Alembert  announced  his  position  in  the  preface  to 
the  Encyclopedic  and  in  his  Element  de  philosophie  (1759).  Turgot,  the 
statesmen  and  historian,  was  also  a  student  of  physics  and  mathematics. 
The  whole  Enlightenment  sought  anchorage  in  mathematico-physical  sci- 
ence. The  continuity  of  this  naturalistic  and  positivistic  movement  is 
readily  traceable  from  the  Enlightenment  to  Comte.  To  establish  this 
continuity  is  the  object  of  Misch's  articles.  D'Alembert' s  contribution  to 
the  movement  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  constructed  a  system  of  the  sci- 
ences, on  the  basis  of  the  exclusive  validity  of  natural  science,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  positivism  ;  while  Turgot  in  his  sketches  of  a  universal  history  laid 
the  basis  of  the  positivistic  view  of  human  institutions  and  development. 
D'Alembert's  system  of  the  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Turgot's  phil- 
osophy of  history,  on  the  other,  are  the  two  main  sources  of  the  cours  de 
philosophie  positive .  The  former  rests  on  a  sensualistic  psychology,  the  i8th 
century  interpretation  of  Locke's  empiricism  in  France,  and  is  dominated  by 
an  anti-metaphysical  bias.  We  know  nothing  of  the  essential  nature  of 
things.  The  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  the  existence 
of  God,  and  similar  questions  are  not  legitimate  problems  of  science.  Re- 
ality is  ascribed  only  to  the  phenomenal  world.  The  possibility  of  science 
is  given  in  the  uniformity  of  relations  in  the  phenomenal  world.  The  En- 
cyclopedic carries  forward  the  Baconian  movement.  As  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence is  confined  to  natural  phenomena,  so  the  end  of  science  is  utility.  Its 
business  is  to  satisfy  our  needs,  not  our  curiosity,  as  Turgot  says.  Our 
senses  are  given  to  interpret  the  relations  of  things  to  us,  not  what  is  the 
nature  of  these  things  in  themselves — the  latter  is  matter  for  mere  scholastic 
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subtlety.  The  natural  scientist  assumes  the  existence  of  an  outer  world, 
regardless  of  its  metaphysical  and  epistemological  implications,  just  as 
every  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  actual  conduct.  Here  the  conclusions  of  in- 
stinct are  safer  than  the  deductions  of  metaphysic.  Substance  and  caus- 
ality are  empty  concepts  ;  we  do  not  know  any  explanatory  '  how '  or 
'  why '  in  the  energy  of  phenomena  ;  science  is  merely  a  descriptive  sys- 
tem of  observed  tranformations.  In  these  positions  of  D'Alembert  and 
Turgot  is  given  the  anti-metaphysical  standpoint  of  positivism.  Further, 
D'Alembert  in  his  Element  sketched  an  outline  of  the  sciences,  in  which 
he  endeavored,  in  the  spirit  of  algebra  (which  is  essentially  a  form  of  logic 
wherein  the  unknown  is  derived  from  the  formula  of  the  known),  to  exhibit 
the  structure  of  scientific  reality.  Turgot  in  the  same  positivistic  spirit  at- 
tempted to  interpret  the  historical  world  :  he  makes  physical  and  terrestrial 
configuration  and  natural  forces  the  starting  point  in  his  explanation  of 
political  geography,  and  the  entire  content  of  intellectual  and  social  culture 
is  developed  stage  by  stage  from  palpable  or  natural  forces.  Positivism 
came  to  conscious  formulation  in  the  phenomenalistic,  anti-metaphysical 
methods  of  D'Alembert  and  Turgot  (the  latter  frequently  uses  the  term 
positive  to  describe  his  method) — a  method  that  turned  away  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  ultimate  nature  of  causes  and  confined  itself  to  logico- 
mathematical  relations.  The  historical  connection  between  positivism  and 
the  above-mentioned  influences  is  further  shown  by  the  personal  relations 
which  maintained  this  continuity  :  D'Alembert  and  Turgot  were  both  in- 
timately associated,  as  teachers  or  co-workers,  with  Lagrange  and  Condor- 
cet,  and  Comte  himself  calls  Condorcet  his  spiritual  father.  A  further 
channel  for  the  passage  of  this  influence  was  given  in  Saint-Simon  and  the 
Ecole  poly  technique,  where  Comte  received  his  best  training,  and  the  soul 
of  which  was  Lagrange.  A  further  vital  factor  in  this  movement  was  the 
foundation  (1795)  in  the  Institute  of  France  of  the  Section  of  Sciences  mor- 
ales et politiques.  W.  A.  H. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Bibliotheque  du  congres  international  philosophic.  I.  Philosophic  gene- 
rale  et  metaphysique.  Paris,  Librairie  Armand  Colin,  1900. — pp.  xxii, 
460. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  which  bring  together  the  papers  read 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Philosophy  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1900.  As  regards  the  number  of  contributors,  France  naturally  takes  the 
lead,  having  two-thirds  of  the  eighteen  papers  included  in  the  present  vol- 
ume ;  but  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  England  are  also  represented.  The 
value  of  the  papers  varies  considerably,  although  the  general  level  of  ex- 
cellence is  high.  The  most  substantial  and  ambitious  among  them  is  Pro- 
fessor Natorp's  closely  reasoned  deduction  of  the  categories  of  number, 
time,  and  space  ;  the  least  satisfactory  is  perhaps  Dr.  J.  P.  Durand's  proof 
from  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  of  the  ' '  incontestably  true  ' '  hypothesis 
of  a  plurality  of  consciousnesses  coinciding  exactly  with  the  plurality  of 
nerve  centers,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  the  main  consciousness. 
On  the  whole,  the  reading  of  a  volume  like  this  gives  one  a  renewed  im- 
pression of  the  very  large  amount  of  common  ground  there  is  coming  to  be 
among  metaphysicians,  even  when  their  results  are  apparently  very  differ- 
ent. An  exception  might  be  made  of  Dr.  P.  Bonnier' s  "Rapport  d  1'  intui- 
tion spatiale  avec  les  representations  intellectuelles,"  which  argues  for  the 
necessary  spatial  character  of  all  conscious  facts,  by  identifying  these  with 
the  spatially  distributed  nerve  track.  But  apart  from  this,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  problems  with  which  all  are  engaged  ;  the  arguments  are  natur- 
ally intelligible,  and  the  methods,  if  not  the  same,  are  at  least  within  hail- 
ing distance. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  papers  not  already  spoken  of  will  perhaps 
give  some  notion -of  the  contents  of  the  book.  As  somewhat  distinct  in 
nature  from  the  others,  mention  may  be  made  first  of  Ch.  Cantone's  at- 
tempt to  define  the  nature  and  limits  of  philosophical  instruction  in  the 
univerities  and  secondary  schools  ;  and  the  article  by  Lalande  ' '  Sur  la 
critique  et  la  fixation  du  langage  philosophique. "  The  need  of  settling 
philosophical  terms,  and  the  possibility  of  it,  are  very  judiciously  discussed  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  independent,  but  corresponding,  national  societies 
is  recommended  as  the  most  feasible  means  to  the  end.  Passing  to  the  re- 
maining papers  in  their  order,  one  of  considerable  interest  is  H.  Bergson's 
"  Notes  sur  les  origines  psychologiques  de  notre  croyance  a  la  loi  de  cau- 
salite. ' '  The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  belief  in  causality  as  a  dynamic 
and  necessary  relation,  which  is  very  great  when  we  confine  ourselves  simply 
to  the  succession  of  visual  experience,  is  held  to  be  overcome  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  acquisition  of  the  belief  is  identical  with  the  progressive 
coordination  of  our  tactile  with  our  visual  impressions.  Here  the  associa- 
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tion  is  such  that  our  action  must  intervene  before  the  tactile  sensations  are 
obtained,  and  this  dynamic  quality  may  easily  be  lent  to  the  visual  form 
itself.  So,  too,  the  correspondence  has  an  invariableness  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rarely  found  in  our  visual  impressions  alone  ;  and  it  is  invari- 
ableness of  a  peculiar  sort.  It  is  not  mere  repetition,  but  involves  the 
creation  of  a  motor  habit,  and  thus  enters  into  practical  life  even  before  it 
is  thought.  Later  on  we  attribute  the  same  relation  to  the  visual  form  in  its 
contact  with  bodies  other  than  our  own. 

L.  Brunschvicg,  "  L'idealisme  contemporain,"  finds  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  recent  idealism  in  the  turning  away  from  an  a  priori  deduction  of 
the  categories  which  shall  be  absolute  and  final,  to  the  task  of  reflecting 
upon  the  progressive  development  of  spirit  in  science  and  social  life,  and 
of  registering  each  new  step  in  the  extension  and  unification  of  knowledge, 
and  the  part  the  several  categories  play.  There  is  a  recognition  of  the 
consequent  lack  of  finality,  in  view  of  the  continually  new  revelation  of 
Spirit  which  life  brings.  M.  Calderoni,  "  Metaphysique  et  positivisme, " 
attempts  an  interpretation  of  the  real  meaning  of  positivism.  The  con- 
nection between  positivism  and  a  critical  and  sceptical  theory  of  knowledge 
is  a  mistaken  one,  arising  from  the  accident  of  its  relationship  of  opposition 
to  an  a  priori  rationalism.  It  is  not  even  a  new  method  in  an  exclusive 
sense  ;  it  utilizes  all  methods,  and  it  is  a  mistake,  e.  g.,  to  deny  the  value 
of  hypotheses  and  deduction.  Positivism  is  rather  the  intangible  thing 
which  we  call  the  modern  scientific  and  historical  spirit,  with  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  fluidity  and  growth  of  concepts,  its  protest  against  a  too  abstract 
mode  of  conception,  and  the  setting  of  categories  in  hard  and  fast  anti- 
thesis, its  critical  caution,  wideness  of  observation,  disinterestedness,  and 
delicacy  of  appreciation.  E.  Chartier's  "L'education  du  moi  "  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  sort  of  philosophizing,  oftentimes  very  suggestive,  but  exasperat- 
ingly  over-subtle  and  paradoxical,  which  is  rather  common  nowadays  ;  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a  statement  at  once  brief  and  intelligible.  L .  Dauriac, 
' '  Note  sur  la  doctrine  neocriticiste  des  categories, ' '  calls  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Neocriticism  of  Renouvier  and  the  doctrine  of  Kant. 
Renouvier  gives  a  new  signification  to  the  terms  '  category, '  '  necessity, ' 
'apriority,'  by  denying  the  legislation  of  the  mind,  and  extracting  the 
categories  from  an  analysis  of  reality,  instead  of  deducing  them.  Spirit 
discovers  rather  than  imposes  necessity.  This  reduces  necessity  to  belief ; 
the  categories  are  contingent,  and  no  way  is  shown  of  reaching  true 
necessity,  where  the  contrary  involves  contradiction.  Dauriac  maintains 
the  need  of  accepting  the  logical  axioms  as  an  expression  of  the  category 
par  excellence,  inherent  in  spirit,  from  which  the  other  categories,  obtained 
by  analysis,  get  a  sort  of  secondary  necessity  by  'participation.' 

F.  Evellin's  ' '  La  dialectique  des  antinomies  "  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
first  two  antinomies  of  Kant  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  imagina- 
tion and  reason.  The  infinite  is  a  self-contradictory  conception,  and  as 
used  in  the  antithesis  is  equivalent  to  the  indefinite.  This  is  reducible  to 
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the  mere  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  associate  without  definite  limit, 
and,  consequently,  the  proof  of  the  antithesis  is  invalid,  and  not  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  real  demands  of  reason  represented  in  the  theses.  E.  Halevy, 
"  De  1' association  des  idees,"  criticizes  sensationalism  on  the  ground  that 
the  laws  of  association  do  not  merely  regulate  the  order  of  the  appearance 
of  sensations,  but  constitute  the  nature  of  the  associated  phenomena  ;  there 
are  no  simple  sensations.  The  so-called  laws  are  really  laws  of  dissocia- 
tion of  an  original  whole.  S.  H.  Hodgson,  "  Les  conceptions  de  la  cause  et 
de  la  condition  reele,"  shows  first  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  efficient 
cause  becomes  defined  as  'mode  of  motion.'  When,  however,  we  ex- 
amine effects,  we  find  certain  among  them—  our  sensations — which  are  not 
reducible  to  matter  in  motion.  The  impossibility  of  applying  the  idea  of 
cause  to  explain  the  nature  or  qualities  of  sensations,  as  opposed  to  their 
appearance,  leads  to  the  identification  of  cause  with  real  condition.  Sci- 
ence is  thus  absolved  from  looking  for  a  reason  in  agents  for  the  nature  of 
the  effects  assigned  to  them,  and  has  only  to  seek  for  uniformities  or  laws. 

P.  Lapie,  ' '  Rationalisme  et  fideisme, ' '  defends  the  claim  of  reason  against 
the  position  that  all  acceptance  of  truth  goes  back  to  an  arbitrary  act  of 
will.  In  "La  science  positive  et  les  philosophies  de  laliberte,"  E.  LeRoy 
argues  that  science  is  based  on  affirmations  going  back  to  human  needs, 
and  so,  on  liberty.  The  appearance  of  necessity  in  scientific  laws  is  a  de- 
lusion. Certain  results  appear  necessary  only  because  transformed  sur- 
reptitiously into  conventional  definitions.  Other  cases  represent  practical 
receipts  to  obtain  certain  useful  results  ;  they  concern  our  action  rather  than 
our  knowledge,  and  far  from  limiting  this,  they  suppose  it,  and  tend  to  ren- 
der it  easy.  The  justification  of  this  position  makes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting papers  in  the  book.  B.  Tchitcherine,  ' '  La  metaphysique  est-elle  une 
science  ?  "  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative  from  the  Hegelian  stand- 
point, metaphysics  being  identified  with  a  deduction  of  the  thought  cate- 
gories which  enter  as  a  necessary  constituent  into  knowledge.  F.  Tonnies, 
"  La  synthese  creatrice,"  reviews  the  progress  of  modern  thought  from  the 
side  of  its  work  in  reconciling  apparently  opposed  conceptions  by  relating 
them  to  a  higher  synthesis.  L.  Weber,  "  L'idee  d' evolution  dans  ses  rap- 
ports avec  le  probleme  de  la  certitude, ' '  points  out  the  difficulty  into  which 
the  evolutionary  philosophy  falls,  when  it  substitutes  a  truth  which  is  ever 
becoming  a  sociological  fact,  for  a  fixed  and  complete  truth.  If  evolution 
is  made  absolute,  it  takes  all  meaning  from  the  words  truth  and  certitude. 
If,  however,  we  are  in  earnest  with  the  principle  of  idealism,  and,  instead 
of  making  '  becoming '  a  real  beyond  thought,  assign  it  its  true  place  as 
one  of  the  categories  of  spirit,  it  will  then  form  a  valuable  corrective  of 
realism  and  dogmatism,  and  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  results  as  final. 
Self-destructive  if  given  an  absolute  value,  ' '  it  gets  quite  another  import 
if  we  consider  it,  in  so  far  as  category,  as  a  symbol  of  true  being,  which 
no  determination  limits,  and  which  continually  passes  beyond  itself,  and  is 
never  fixed."  A.  K.  ROGERS. 

BUTLER  COLLEGE. 
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The  Philosophy   of  Religion   in   England  and  America.     By   ALFRED 

CALDECOTT.     London,  Methuen  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 

—pp.  xvi,  434- 

This  very  full  volume  declares  its  special  problem  to  be  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  '  the  need  for  historical  study '  in  its  special  field.  It  is  not  true 
history,  however,  which  one  finds  in  it,  but  rather  a  semi-chronological 
invoice,  '  a  survey  of  the  past, '  with  the  intention  of  setting  forth  '  a  com- 
parison of  the  methods  [of  theism]  which  compete  for  our  acceptance, '  that 
we  may  thus  avoid  agnosticism  and  illogical  thinking  (p.  v).  It  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  call  the  volume  a  sort  of  source-book  in  English 
theology — despite  its  generous  title — for  every  phase  of  positive  proof  and 
theistic  belief  is  presented  in  not  over-copious  extracts  or  citations.  It  deals 
with  what  is  variously,  and  confusingly  called  '  the  philosophy  of  religion, ' 
'the  primary  part  of  theology,'  '  natural  theology, '  'natural  religion,'  'a 
history  of  theism  in  Great  Britain,'  '  a  history  of  theism,'  '  natural  theisms,' 
'theisms.'  The  first  term  seems  to  be  chosen  simply  because  it  is  "in 
vogue  at  present"  (p.  3). 

The  volume  comprises  two  parts  :  I,  Introduction  (pp.  1-96),  in  which 
thirteen  so-called  '  Types  '  of  theism,  that  is,  modes  of  establishing  a  posi- 
tive theistic  belief,  are  described;  II,  Historical  (pp.  97-415),  'the  types 
illustrated,'  in  which  the  philosophical  and  theological  contributors  to  'the 
literature  of  Britain  and  America'  since  the  Reformation  are  classified 
according  to  '  types '  in  which  they  are  respectively  placed,  and  an  effort 
made  to  set  forth,  partly  by  direct  quotation,  and  largely  by  reflections, 
without  expressing  an  opinion,  the  argumentative  contributions  severally 
made  to  the  twentieth  century  stock  of  theism  as  determined  by  this 
invoice.  A  brief  retrospect  attempts  a  summary.  It  seems  that  this  book 
is  designed  as  an  'introductory  study.' 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  first  part  and  its  concep- 
tion of  'types.'  These  almost  become  fetishes  in  the  historical  portion. 
This  introduction  tends  to  be  systematic,  and  hence  constructive,  for  the 
author,  supplying  the  basis  of  his  analyses  and  his  critical  interpretation  of 
the  history.  These  types  are  classified  (pp.  8-9) — not  confessedly,  on  a 
distinct  and  traceable  theory  of  knowledge,  a  point  to  be  remembered  in 
reading  some  of  his  interpretations  of  writers — and  treated  as  follows  (the 
Arabic  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  pages  given  to  each  type  in  the 
historical  part,  and,  by  comparisons,  readily  suggest  the  historical  value 
of  each)  :  i,  Intuitional  Theism  (8)  ;  ii,  Demonstrative  Theism  (a  pos- 
teriori) (41)  ;  iii,  Transcendental  Theism  (31)  ;  iv,  Ethical  Theism  (20)  ; 
v,  Combined  Speculative  and  Ethical  Theism  (28)  ;  vi,  Social  Theism 
(17)  ;  vii,  Theism  of  Feeling  (10)  ;  viii,  Theism  of  Will  and  Feeling  (6)  ; 
ix,  Personal  Theism  (15)  ;  x,  Intuitive  Theism  (Mysticism)  (64)  ;  xi,  Com- 
posite Theisms,  from  both  rational  and  empirical  sources  (27)  ;  xii,  Some 
Quasi  Theisms  (35)  ;  xiii,  Resort  to  Christian  Revelation  Alone  (16).  Types 
i  to  v  are  arranged  under  the  general  group  of  '  rationalism ' ;  types  vi  to 
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x  under  'empiricism.'  An  intuition  of,  or  an  inference  to,  a  divine  Being 
is  the  general  tenor  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  group  exploits  the 
'assertions  of  the  experience  of  the  individual  believer.'  The  theistic  in- 
tent and  the  logical  scope  of  these  '  types  of  belief  are  doubtless  readily  un- 
derstood from  their  denominations,  without  additional  descriptions  of  each. 
That  these  modes  of  theistic  defense  are  readily  distinguishable  would  be  a 
position  difficult  to  maintain,  and  in  the  volume  one  often  finds  them  fusing 
with  each  other. 

The  significance  of  the  'types'  is  the  chief  point.  Are  they  objective 
or  subjective  ?  Are  they  historical  or  systematic  ?  Are  they  types  in  proof, 
in  exposition,  or  in  results  ?  Here  some  confusion  prevails.  The  author 
declares  his  method  to  be  "comparative"  (pp.  37,  120,  349),  without  any 
expression  of  opinion  or  an  'adjudication'  of  the  claims  of  the  repre- 
sentative arguments.  Yet  [he  does  not  hesitate  to  approve  and  to  disap- 
prove at  times.  On  the  whole,  these  types  seem  to  be  mere  matters  of 
convenience,  a  plan  of  subjective  adoption,  which  is  more  psychological 
than  logical.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  spread  out  over,  and  in- 
clude all  the  forms  of  religious  thought  and  experience,  whether  Britain  has 
any  samples  of  particular  types  or  not.  The  background  of  continental 
thought  is  very  frequently  brought  forward  into  strong  light.  The  histor- 
ical limitation  of  the  type  scheme  is  repeatedly  seen  in  the  confessed  fact 
that  individual  writers  simply  break  the  bars  of  the  type  within  which  they 
are  imprisoned.  Inasmuch  as  the  types,  to  be  of  any  value,  could  only 
have  been  derived  from  an  earlier  survey  of  the  history,  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  the  latter  should  not  be  submissive  to  the  former.  A  type, 
then,  is  simply  an  effort  '  to  indicate  positions.'  This  matter  of  '  placing' 
men  tends  to  become  an  abstract  passion  very  early  in  the  work,  culminat- 
ing in  an  almost  constant  effort  to  preserve  the  '  type '  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual writer  (e.g., Ed w.  Caird,  pp. 153,  iS/ff,  245,  256,  Coleridge,  p.  287, 
Hare,  p.  296  note,  Westcott,  p.  314,  Barry,  p.  340,  Martineau,  p.  352).  A 
final  feature  of  the  type-conception  of  this  history  is  the  duplication  of  tasks 
which  it  involves  ;  the  various  lines  of  '  argument '  are  reviewed  for  the  sake 
of  the  history,  and  then  the  history  is  gone  over  for  the  sake  of  the  types. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  made  no  criticism  on  Part  II,  which 
makes  up  about  five-sevenths  of  the  volume.  It  displays  an  excellence  in  the 
historical  selections,  and  renders  good  service  in  its  expositions.  It  is  very 
full  of  material,  and  should  make  a  suggestive  handbook  to  workers  in  its 
field,  which  the  author's  method  has  succeeded  in  making  his  own.  Yet 
it  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  first,  or  historical  half  of  the  masterly 
work  of  Pfleiderer. 

It  would  require  too  long  a  paragraph  to  detail  the  arrangement  and  treat- 
ment in  Part  II.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  literature,  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  which  is  surveyed,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  generous  sum- 
mary of  writers  and  books  discussed  under  the  above-named  types  ;  i,  four 
writers  and  five  books  in  Britain,  two  writers  and  three  books  in  the  United 
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States  ;  ii,  thirty  and  thirty-nine  (B.),  six  and  six  (U.  S.)  ;  iii,  ten  and  thirteen 
(B.),  three  and  five  (U.  S.)  ;  iv,  eight  and  nine  (B.),  one  and  one  (U.  S.)  ; 
v,  eight  and  thirteen  (B.),  two  and  five  (U.  S.)  ;  vi,  five  and  six  (B.),  two 
and  two  (U.  S.)  ;  vii,  two  and  two  (B.),  one  and  one  (U.  S.)  ;  viii,  one  and 
one  (B.),  one  and  two  (U.  S.)  ;  ix,  four  and  six  (B.),  none  and  none(U.  S.)  ; 
x,  twenty-five  and  thirty-one  (B.),  two  and  one  (U.  S.)  ;  xi,  eight  and  ten 
(B.),  one  and  one  (U.  S.)  ;  xii,  eight  and  ten  (B.),  none  and  none  (U.  S.)  ; 
xiii,  seven  and  nine  (B.),  none  and  none  (U.  S.)  ;  three  American  writers 
are  treated  in  an  appendix. 

In  spite  of  this  exhaustiveness,  as  it  would  seem,  the  historical  part  strikes 
one  rather  drearily  in  its  array  of  opinions.  The  arrangement  makes  too 
heavy  a  draft  upon  the  reader's  general  knowledge  of  the  actual  historical 
work  done  in  English  thinking  ;  for  example,  Butler' s  treatment  is  given  on 
p.  207,  although  he  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  before  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  views  of  other  thinkers.  Other  instances  could  be  mentioned. 
The  reader  is  thus  often  left  to  trace  out  the  historical  lines  for  himself. 

An  American  reviewer  is  naturally  not  unappreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
author  finds  not  a  little  material  in  the  literature  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing upon  his  specific  theme.  The  first  surprise  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  its  claim  to  set  forth  ^-Atlantic  '  theisms  '  by  half  a  score  of  references 
to  America,  in  addition  to  the  score  of  American  writers  who  are  specifically 
referred  to,  while  the  text  abounds  in  scores  of  passages  which  particularly 
set  forth  the  psychology  of  '  the  English  mind '  in  the  matter  of  religious 
philosophy.  Other  defects  are  the  altogether  too  brief  treatment  given  ta 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  failure  to  set  forth  his  significance  in  the  history 
of  'American  thought,'  and  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  Bowen, 
Hickok,  Mark  Hopkins,  Bushnell,  and  Mulford,  not  to  mention  other  earlier 
thinkers,  and  more  recent  active  schools  of  thought.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  classification  of  Emerson  (p.  301)  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher  (p.  311) 
under  Mysticism,  and,  particularly,  of  Professor  Ladd  under  '  Ontological 
Rationalism'  (Type  II),  ranking  him  with  Anselm,  Descartes,  and  espe- 
cially with  Samuel  Clarke  (Appendix  A).  The  dangers  of  the  unyielding, 
'  pockety  '  character  of  the  types  into  which  the  historian  thrusts  his  avail- 
able material  seem  most  apparent  in  the  last  case.  And  we  beg  leave,  for 
the  moment,  to  be  more  than  a  mere  reviewer  in  order  to  protest  against 
the  startling  and  misleading  pocketing  of  the  results  attained  by  one  of  our 
most  active  thinkers,  which  denies  to  him,  as  it  virtually  does,  any  improve- 
ment over  the  general  position  of  two  centuries  ago,  when  Clarke  did  his 
work,  derived  from  the  great  growth  of  both  science  and  philosophy  in  the 
long  interim.  In  a  little  over  two  pages,  and  by  citing  only  eleven  state- 
ments in  Professor  Ladd's  recent  treatise  on  metaphysics,  the  historian  sets 
him  down  in  the  quadrangular  pocket  of  assertive  rationalistic  ontologism, 
dogmatism,  realism,  and  intellectualism  !  In  neglecting  what  this  thinker 
has  elsewhere  written  on  the  self-same  theme,  the  historian  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  compel  Professor  Ladd's  metaphysics  to  do  service  for  his 
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philosophy  of  religion,  and,  it  might  be  added,  requires  him  to  say  every- 
thing at  once, — a  requirement  which  no  well- articulated  series  of  philo- 
sophical conceptions  has  ever  met.  And,  too,  one  regrets  to  entertain  the 
suggestion,  which  is  forced  upon  one,  that  perhaps  the  classifier  has  not 
made  himself  fully  aware  of  the  interrelation,  as  well  as  of  the  indepen- 
dence, of  the  problems  of  philosophy,  and  of  how  uniquely  they  converge  in 
the  problems  presented  by  the  phenomena  of  religion. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER. 
CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

Theologie  und  Metaphysik\:  Das  Verhaltnis  der  Theologie  zur  modernen 

Erkenntnistheorie  und  Psychologic.     Von  GEORG  WOBBERMIN.     Berlin, 

Alexander  Duncker,  1901. — pp.  xii,  291. 

The  most  influential  movement  of  recent  years  in  the  realm  of  construc- 
tive theology  is  doubtless  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  late 
Albrecht  Ritschl.  In  its  earliest  form  it  appeared  as  an  attempt  to  found 
theology  entirely  upon  judgments  of  value,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  banish 
metaphysics  from  the  entire  domain.  "Religion,  ..."  said  Ritschl, 
' '  is  under  no  obligation  either  to  accomodate  itself  unqualifiedly  to  the 
logical  conditions  of  theoretical  knowledge  or  to  renounce  itself."  One  of 
his  aptest  pupils,  Hermann,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  declared  that  a 
metaphysics  which  seeks  a  common  ground  for  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world  is  both  immoral  and  irreligious.  This  scheme  was  sharply  opposed 
to  the  tendency  of  modern  knowledge  to  seek  relations  between  all  the 
spheres  of  thought-activity,  yet  it  stood  in  close  harmony  with  another  fund- 
amental characteristic  of  the  modern  mind,  namely,  the  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  affect  a  junction  between  immediate  experience  and  all 
thought-  constructions. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Ritschlian  movement  owes  its  vitality  to  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance. Coming  directly  at  the  facts  of  the  religious  life  as  the  source 
and  norm  of  religious  beliefs,  theology  has  been  revivified  as  natural  science 
was  when  observation  and  experiment  supplanted  abstract  logical  methods, 
or,  to  take  a  current  example,  as  philosophy  is  now  being  renewed  by  con- 
tact with  empirical  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-metaphysical 
element  in  the  Ritschlian  movement  has  yielded  before  criticism.  How  far 
it  has  yielded,  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  volume  by  an  author  who 
counts  himself  a  product  of  the  movement,  yet  maintains  that  theology 
without  metaphysics  is  impossible.  In  his  view,  the  service  of  Ritschlianism 
in  respect  to  the  relation  of  theology  to  metaphysics,  consists  in  its  having 
freed  the  former  from  the  intellectualistic-speculative  type  of  procedure. 
Theology  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  facts  of  religion.  This 
means  a  new  method  ;  and  questions  of  method  lead  at  once  to  theory  of 
knowledge,  which,  in  turn,  is  inseparable  from  the  total  circle  of  philosophy. 
Further,  as  Wobbermin  points  out,  theology  cannot  exist  without  employ- 
ing the  metaphysical  notions  of  a  real  ego,  God,  and  interaction  between 
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the  two.  Accordingly,  though  the  specific  source  of  religious  beliefs  is  the 
experience  of  ethical  values,  theology  has  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous relation  to  all  epistemological  and  metaphysical  movements  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  these  conceptions. 

The  author  finds  that  theology  can  work  freely  within  all  but  one  of  the 
current  types  of  epistemology,  namely,  empirico-criticism,  of  which  Aven- 
arius  is  the  chief  founder,  and  of  which  Mach  and  Ziehen  are  prominent 
representatives.  This  type  of  thought,  we  may  add,  has  been  made  more 
or  less  widely  known  in  this  country  not  only  by  the  authors  already  named, 
but  also  through  Pearson' s  Grammar  of  Science.  Omitting  details,  we  may 
briefly  characterize  empirico-criticism  as  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  ego  and 
its  environment  alike  to  mere  contents  of  consciousness.  It  correctly  pro- 
claims itself  as  '  anti-metaphysical,'  for  it  makes  impossible  any  meaning 
in  the  terms  in  which  metaphysical  problems  are  stated.  We  not  only  do 
not  in  any  sense  know  any  kind  of  transcendent  object,  but  we  do  not 
even  know  what  we  mean  in  uttering  this  sentence  !  While  some  Ritsch- 
lians  show  a  tendency  toward  such  a  theory  of  knowledge,  as  a  new  way  of 
' '  removing  knowledge  in  order  to  make  room  for  faith, ' '  our  author  points 
out  that,  as  empirico-criticism  is  the  final  form  of  anti-metaphysical  modes 
of  thought,  so  it  is  the  supreme  denial  of  the  possibility  of  theology. 

Into  Wobbermin's  analysis  of  this  theory,  and  into  his  reconstruction  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics,  we  can  go  only  briefly.  There 
is,  also,  too  much  Auseinandersetzung  with  other  writers  to  make  an  out- 
line advisable.  The  central  thought  of  all  is  contained  in  his  effort  to  con- 
vict Avenarius  of  false  psychological  analysis  of  the  ego.  Primarily,  the  ego 
is  not  ego-idea  at  all,  and  consequently,  not  content  of  consciousness  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  external  world.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  center  of  relation  for 
mental  contents.  The  peculiarity  of  contents  of  consciousness  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  they  belong  to  an  ego,  but  by  saying  that  the  ego 
is  self-active  (sick  beth'dtigf)  in  them.  The  ego  of  Avenarius  is  an  abstract 
one,  a  mere  idea  arrived  at  by  reflection  upon  the  primal  fact.  This 
primal  fact  includes  feeling  and  conation,  and  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  point  of  origin  of  mental  contents. 

Needless  to  say,  this  active  ego  furnishes  the  necessary  insight  into  sub- 
stance, causation,  and  interaction.  We  have,  in  short,  a  voluntaristic  psy- 
chology as  a  basis  for  the  metaphysical  notions  that  are  essential  to  theol- 
ogy. We  have,  too,  the  limitations  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  based  upon 
such  a  psychology,  and  constructed  without  reference  to  the  logical  analysis 
of  the  process  of  cognition.  Thus,  upon  the  mere  sense  of  continued 
identity  is  based  an  assertion  of  real  identity.  Upon  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance to  self-activity  is  founded  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  trans- 
subjective  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  repeatedly  says  that  what 
is  immediately  given  in  consciousness  is  only  our  consciousness  itself,  or 
the  circle  of  facts  and  happenings  which  consciousness  compasses. 

The  whole  is  preliminary  to  a  work  upon  the  Christian  world-view,  which, 
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it  is  promised,  will  proceed  from  the  psychological  and  epistemological 
points  of  view.  The  present  work  shows  an  amount  of  critical  ability  in 
dealing  with  fundamental  problems,  and  an  appreciation  of  modern  modes 
of  thought  that  not  only  speak  well  for  the  younger  group  of  theologians, 
but  promise  much  for  the  forthcoming  treatise. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Questions  de  philosophic  morale  et  sociale.  Par  J.  P.  DURAND  (DE  GROS). 
Public  avec  une  introduction  par  D.  PARODI.  [Bibliotheque  de  philos- 
ophic contemporaine.]  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1901. — pp.  xxxv,  179. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  essays  in  Questions  de  philosophic  morale  et 
sociale,  constituting  as  they  do  their  author's  last  contribution  to  philo- 
sophic thought,  is  largely  of  a  personal  nature.  With  the  exception  of  the 
appendixes,  Psychologic  et  metaphysique,  and  Psychologic  et  morale  de  la 
sub  conscience,  both  of  which  have  been  previously  published,  the  book 
scarcely  touches  upon  the  more  distinctive  views  of  M.  Durand  (de  Gros). 
The  different  subjects  discussed,  comprised  under  the  titles  of  Materia- 
lisme  et  atheisme,  Le  d'eterminisme ,  Transformisme  et  struggleforlifisme  and 
Socialisme  are  united  by  the  common  aim  of  showing  that  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  morality  and  science,  but  that  the  latter  rather  furnishes 
new  ground  for  the  struggle  toward  a  better  state.  The  point  of  view  is 
made  particularly  clear  in  the  first  essay,  where  after  repeating  the  distinc- 
.tion  presented  in  former  books  between  the  questions  of  the  existence  of 
God  as  substance  and  that  of  God  as  person,  between  ontology  and  escha- 
tology  or  religion,  the  author  defends  the  possibility  of  scientific  proofs  for 
the  spirit  world  and  another  life.  For  M.  Durand  these  proofs,  as  is  well 
known,  take  the  form  of  spiritualistic  manifestations,  in  which  from  the  be- 
ginning he  has  shown  a  keen  interest  and  a  ready  belief.  The  next  essay 
treats  the  question  of  personal  responsibility  and  the  place  left  it  by  deter- 
minism, and  the  other  two  defend  socialism  as  a  moral  ideal,  pointing 
out  and  attempting  to  disprove  the  portion  of  evolutionary  theory  with 
which  it  is  inconsistent.  As  a  preface  to  the  whole,  the  editor,  M.  Parodi, 
has  written  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  life  and  philosophic  standpoint  of 
M.  Durand.  GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 

Intuitive  Suggestion  :  A  New   Theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Mind.     By  J. 

W.  THOMAS.    New  York,  London,  and  Bombay,  Longmans,  Green,  and 

Co.,  1901. — pp.  160. 

In  this  little  treatise  is  presented  a  new  and  unique  theory  of  the  begin- 
nings and  process  of  the  development  of  mind.  The  author's  main  thesis 
is  that  man  owes  his  moral  sense  more  to  '  suggestion  '  deriving  from  a 
First  Cause,  than  to  either  natural  selection  or  the  influence  of  environment. 
The  author's  theory  of  suggestion  is,  however,  somewhat  mystical.  It  is 
sometimes,  too,  seemingly  oblivious  of  what  might  appear  to  be  perfectly 
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obvious  counter  views  of  the  facts  under  consideration  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  indisposed  to  gloss  over  bothersome  lacunce,  though  it  seems 
throughout  to  be  fairly  self-consistent. 

The  "  Inscrutable  Power"  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  accepted  as  the  most 
certain  of  all  truths  ;  the  nebular  theory  is  posited,  also,  without  question. 
But  if  in  this  nebulous,  tenuous  state  of  matter  atoms  were  found  to  repel 
each  other  and  to  execute  certain  movements,  "then  it  is  evident  that  the 
First  Cause  must  have  '  suggested  '  that  the  atoms  should  possess  such  func- 
tions before  they  could  act  accordingly."  Liquefaction,  solidification, 
gravity,  cohesion,  temperature,  were  all  suggested  at  the  necessary  stages. 
Environment  could  never  give  rise  to  these  forces,  they  must  have  been 
originated  directly  by  the  First  Cause.  The  mechanical  theory,  that  all 
development  has  resulted  through  forces  in  the  environment,  displays  its 
weakness  in  the  fact  that  those  who  maintain  it,  even  in  its  most  extreme 
form,  cannot  wholly  dispense  with  the  terms  function  and  endowment. 
To  maintain  that  evolution  is  an  infolding  from  without  is  to  acknowledge 
that  man  lives  in  the  First  Cause  without  admitting  that  the  First  Cause  is 
in  man. 

Suggestions  of  new  functions  were  added  at  each  stage  of  the  material 
progressus  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  old  functions  were 
lost.  The  transformed  molecules  remained  under  "  deferred  suggestion,'1 
to  resume  their  old  forms  as  circumstances  permitted.  This  inituitive  sug- 
gestion it  is  that  guides  matter  in  its  perfect,  regular,  and  continuous  mo- 
tion, and  as  such  must  be  in  matter  as  intuitive  knowledge.  Matter  per- 
ceives changes  in  its  environment,  and  adjusts  its  molecular  distribution 
accordingly,  as  in  the  mixture  of  gases.  This  perception  is  also  regulated 
by  intuitive  mathematics.  Intuitive  choice  also  appears,  as  when  alcohol 
will  mix  with  water  and  oil,  but  oil  will  not  mix  with  water.  So  much  for 
these  intuitive  functions  as  they  appear  in  unorganized  matter. 

They  are  all — intuitive  motion,  mathematics,  choice,  memory,  direc- 
tion, energy,  etc. — found  again  in  organized  matter,  though  best  seen  at  the 
lowest  stages,  and  only  now  come  to  a  greater  fullness  and  perfection.  Life 
is  more  than  physico-chemical  energy.  It  is  this  plus  the  new  functions 
and  correspondences — hunger,  growth,  reproduction,  sensation,  aware- 
ness, etc.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  "intuitive  mathe- 
matics, or,  in  other  words,  the  genius  of  the  calculator,  of  the  gifted  mathe- 
matician, is  a  vestigial  relic  from  the  inorganic  world."  The  progenitor  of 
the  mathematical  faculty,  metaphorically  speaking,  is  chemical  combina- 
tion. Intuitive  evil  was  in  the  world  long  before  man,  and  the  "trail  of 
the  serpent ' '  can  be  clearly  discerned  in  life  at  its  first  stages. 

The  intuitive  faculties  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  sense  fac- 
ulties. Nerve,  mind,  and  brain  were  introduced  that  the  organism  might 
be  rendered  responsible — that  it  might  be  made  to  feel  for  itself  instead  of 
having  nature  feel  for  it.  The  first  step  that  the  organism  took  for  itself 
was  that  of  teaching  the  nerve  to  arouse  the  faculty  of  intuitive  feeling  with 
certainty.  The  senses  are  ancillary  to  this. 
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Man  probably  branches  off  from  that  division  of  the  Simian  stock  that 
was  most  gentle  and  docile,  and  had  begun  to  experience  the  effects  of 
pensive  habits.  The  love  of  one  being  for  the  companionship  of  his  fellows 
— not  sexual  love — was  human  love,  brotherly  love,  in  its  beginnings. 
Choice  was  the  first  brick  in  the  structure  of  the  moral  sense  ;  pleasure 
and  pain  were  second  and  third.  The  moral  sense  is  not  man's  invention  ; 
it  was  present  intuitively  as  choice  in  the  inorganic  realm. 

The  mind  of  the  higher  animals  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  body, 
that  when  the  many  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  attack  the  body,  the  perfection 
of  the  law  of  continuity,  whether  it  be  memory  of  the  brain  or  nerve  mem- 
ory, becomes  overclouded  or  disorganized.  Will  the  human  race  in  future 
ages  ever  attain  to  the  knowledge  upon  earth  that  Paul  foreshadowed  when 
he  said,  "  Now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face,  etc."  ? 
The  author  answers,  Yes  ;  though  the  day  is  far  from  being  yet  in  sight. 
We  are,  however,  progressing  at  a  greatly  enhanced  rate  ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  our  knowledge  of  things, 
past,  present,  and  future  will  be  of  the  intuitive  kind,  and  be  perfect  and 
exact.  The  book  supports  its  positions  by  copious  instances  drawn  from 
the  realm  of  natural  science.  T.  D.  BOLGER. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  ANDREW  MARTIN  FAIR- 
BAIRN.  New  York,  The  Macmilan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1902. — pp.  xxviii,  583.  $3.50,  net. 

The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  :  A  Study  in  Human  Nature.  [The 
Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion,  1901-1902.]  By  WILLIAM 
JAMES.  New  York,  London,  and  Bombay,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1902. — pp.  xii,  534.  $3.20,  net. 

Philosophy,  Its  Scope  and  Relations.  An  Introductory  Course  of  Lectures. 
By  the  late  HENRY  SIDGWICK.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. — pp.  xvii,  252.  $2.25. 
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Fragments  in  Philosophy  and  Science.  Being  Collected  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses. By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1902. — pp.  xii,  389.  $2.50,  net. 

The  Founder  of  Mormonism.  A  Psychological  Study  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.  By  I.  WOODBRIDGE  RILEY.  With  an  Introductory  Preface  by 
GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ,  1902. — pp. 
xix,  446.  $1.50,  net. 

Leaders  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Newman, 
Martineau,  Comte,  Spencer,  Browning.)  By  SIDNEY  HERBERT  MEL- 
LONE.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1902. — 
pp.  ix,  302. 
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Scottish  Philosophy  in  its  National  Development.     By  HENRY  LAURIE. 

Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1902. — pp.  viii,  344.     6s.  net. 
The  Elements  of  Mind.     Being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of  the 

First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Substances  of  Life.     By  ^H.  JAMYN 

BROOKS.     London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,   Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1902. — pp.  xviii,  312. 

The  Science  of  Mechanics.     A  Critical  and  Historical  Account  of  its  De- 
velopment.    By  ERNST  MACH.      Translated   by  THOMAS   J.   McCoR- 

MACK.     Second   revised   and   enlarged  edition.     Chicago,   The   Open 

Court  Publishing  Co.;  London,   Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co., 

1902. — pp.  xix,  605.     $2.00  net  (93.  6d.  net). 
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now  edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Barth,  with  the  cooperation  of  Professors  Ernst  Mach 
and  Alois  Riehl. 
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SOME   EXAMPLES    OF   THE   USE   OF   PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ANALYSIS    IN   SYSTEM-MAKING. 

IT  is  self-evident  that  one  of  the  foremost  services  of  experi- 
mental psychology  to  psychological  theory  has  been  the 
development  of  a  fuller,  more  minute  and  exact  analysis  of 
mental  phenomena.  But,  unfortunately,  psychologists  are  as  yet 
far  from  unanimity  as  to  the  methods  and  results  of  such  an 
analysis.  When  different  writers  adopt  different  methods,  and 
when  occasionally  an  authority  changes  his  method  in  the  midst 
of  proceedings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results,  the  elements 
of  mental  structure  and  their  attributes,  should  be  different.  The 
present  paper  does  not  aim  to  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  various  methods  and  results  of  psychological 
analysis  :  its  task  is  a  much  simpler  but  perhaps  not  wholly  un- 
profitable one — a  study  of  the  working  principles  used  by  three 
recent  system-making  psychologists,  Wundt,  Ebbinghaus,  and 
Munsterberg.  These  three  have  been  chosen  because  they  are 
system-makers  ;  not  because  they  have  considered  the  nature  and 
method  of  psychological  analysis  more  thoroughly  and  acutely 
than  others.  We  are  not  to  discuss  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  suggested  for  the  division  and  classification  of  mental 
phenomena,  or  the  definition  of  a  mental  element  and  its  attributes ; 
we  are  merely  to  note  the  methods  that  have  been  actually  put 
into  operation  by  some  of  the  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  give 
a  complete  and  coherent  account  of  the  structure  of  conscious 
contents.  The  three  just  mentioned  are  all  recent  system- 
makers,  and  they  are  near  enough  to  one  another  in  their  gen- 
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eral  envisagement  of  the  subject  to  allow  of  a  comparison  which 
shall  not  lead  us  into  obscure  regions  of  epistemology.  I  may 
add  that  the  passages  upon  which  the  following  interpretations 
are  based  are  all  taken  from  general  psychological  treatises  and 
not  from  special  articles  :  we  are  not  seeking  to  study  what  kind 
of  analysis  our  authorities  speculate  about,  but  what  kind  they 
use. 

In  proceeding  to  such  a  comparative  study,  we  may  best  bring 
before  our  minds  the  actual  difference  between  our  three  systems, 
if  we  put  side  by  side,  in  a  brief  summary,  the  views  of  each 
about  the  elementary  processes  of  conscious  life  and  their  attri- 
butes. For  Wundt,  the  elements  are  sensations  and  feelings. 
Their  attributes  are  quality  and  intensity  only :  both  sensations 
and  feelings  have  a  great  number  of  qualities  and  a  great  number 
of  intensities.  For  Ebbinghaus  the  elements  are  sensations,  ideas, — 
by  which  he  means  reproduced  or  centrally  excited  sensations, 
not,  of  course,  ideas  in  the  sense  of  complex  processes — and  feel- 
ings. The  attributes  of  sensations  are  in  the  first  place  a  hetero- 
geneous lot  of  '  specific '  attributes,  including  qualities  and  inten- 
sities ;  and  secondly,  certain  generic  attributes,  common  to 
sensations  of  different  kinds,  and  including  extension,  duration, 
movement,  change,  similarity  and  difference,  unity  and  plurality. 
The  attributes  of  ideas  are  corresponding,  except  that  there  are 
not  so  many  specific  attributes,  qualities,  and  intensities,  and  that 
for  intensity  we  must  substitute  liveliness.  The  attributes  of 
feeling  are  not  very  distinctly  stated :  there  are  two  '  kinds '  of 
feeling,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
intensities  of  pleasantness  and  intensities  of  unpleasantness  are 
heterogeneous,  as  intensities  of  different  sensation  qualities  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  Miinsterberg,  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
conscious  element,  sensation — that  is,  for  the  present :  he  is 
inclined  to  think,  we  shall  see,  that  pushing  the  process  of 
psychological  analysis  further  may  reveal  complexity  of  struc- 
ture in  sensations  themselves.  Their  attributes  or  qualities, 
taking  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  other  two 
authorities,  are  kind  (quality),  intensity,  and  independence.  The 
latter  term  means  the  degree  of  independence  with  which  an 
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element,  when  in  a  fusion,  stands  out  of  its  own  accord,  so  to  speak, 
and  not  as  the  result  of  attention.  For  instance,  a  tone  has  a 
certain  quality  and  intensity ;  when  struck  with  the  seventh  it 
has  greater  independence  than  when  struck  with  the  octave. 
Besides,  however,  enumerating  these  attributes  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  content  of  a  sensation,  Miinsterberg  holds  that 
there  is  another  class  of  attributes,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
form  of  conscious  processes  ;  these  may  also  be  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  kind,  intensity,  and  independence,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  are  space  form  and  time  form.  Morever,  besides  con- 
tent attributes  and  form  attributes,  there  exist  what  Miinsterberg 
calls  value  qualities  or  attributes  :  these  are  the  characteristics 
that  depend  on,  or  rather  represent,  the  attitude  of  the  subject. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  them,  the  chief  being  vividness-values, 
corresponding  to  the  effect  of  attention  on  a  conscious  content ; 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  values  ;  values  of  spatial  and  tem- 
poral direction,  that  is,  before  and  behind,  past  and  future. 

Without  pausing  at  present  to  examine  more  closely  the  precise 
significance  of  these  different  categories,  we  may  simply  note  the 
fact  that  great  differences  of  method  must  exist  where  such  widely 
different  results  appear.  By  way  of  further  illustration,  we  may 
compare  the  various  places  which  our  three  authorities  assign  in 
their  systems  to  one  or  two  familiar  concepts.  Pleasure,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  quality  of  feeling  for  Ebbinghaus,  and  feeling  is  a 
unique  and  elementary  bit  of  conscious  content.  Pleasure  for 
Wundt  is  not  a  quality  of  feeling :  it  expresses  a  certain  char- 
acteristic direction  which  may  be  possessed  by  a  great  many 
different  qualities  of  feeling.  For  Miinsterberg,  pleasure  is  an 
attribute  of  sensation,  one  of  the  special  class  of  value-attri- 
butes which  represent  the  attitude  of  the  subject.  An  idea 
(  Vorstellung)  is  for  Ebbinghaus  a  specific  kind  of  conscious  ele- 
ment. Wundt  and  Miinsterberg  would  both  use  the  term  to 
mean  a  complex  process  ;  involving,  for  Wundt,  two  kinds  of  ele- 
ments, sensation  and  feelings,  for  Miinsterberg,  sensations  only. 
The  fact  that  the  sensation-elements  in  an  idea  are  centrally,  not 
peripherally  excited,  does  not  for  Wundt  and  Miinsterberg  estab- 
lish a  difference  in  kind  between  them  and  other  sensations ;  for 
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Ebbinghaus  this  fact,  or  some  psychological  peculiarity  thereby 
occasioned,  constitutes  them  a  totally  different  order  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. Both  Wundt  and  Miinsterberg  speak  of  sensation  inten- 
sity as  if  it  were  a  common  characteristic  of  all  sensations ; 
Ebbinghaus  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  intensity  which  is  common  to  color  sensations  and  sound  sen- 
sations, if  we  remain  on  purely  psychological  ground;  only  when 
we  refer  to  the  stimulus,  a  physical  fact,  can  we  speak  of  a  gen- 
eric intensity. 

So  much  by  way  of  illustrating  the  divergent  results  of  analysis 
which  we  find  in  the  three  psychological  systems  we  have  selected 
for  comparison.  Now,  in  order  to  get  at  least  a  partial  insight 
into  some  of  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  bring  about  this 
divergence,  we  may  examine  successively  the  answers  which  our 
authorities  give  to  a  number  of  definite  questions.  We  may  ask 
of  each  one,  first,  how  he  defines  a  psychic  element.  Secondly, 
if  he  recognizes  more  than  one  class  of  elements,  upon  what  basis 
he  makes  the  division  between  classes.  Thirdly,  how  he  defines 
an  attribute.  And  fourthly,  upon  what  basis  he  classifies  attributes. 

To  begin  with,  then,  what  is  the  definition,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, which  each  one  of  these  three  men  gives  to  the  concept 
of  an  elementary  bit  of  conscious  content?  Wundt's  avowed 
conception  would  seem  to  be  the  familiar  one :  an  element  is  an 
absolutely  simple  and  unanalyzable  conscious  process.1  Ebbing- 
haus implies  the  same  attitude  when  he  says  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  analysis  of  complex  processes  into  elements  means  simply 
that,  in  distinguishing  parts  and  functions  in  consciousness  as  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  we  come  finally  to  certain  things  that  are  ultimate 
and  not  further  analyzable. 2  That  is,  Wundt  and  Ebbinghaus 
both  intend  that  the  process  of  analysis  by  which  the  elements 
are  reached  shall  be  purely  introspective,  and  apparently  without 
physiological  or  epistemological  reference.  Now,  we  may  fairly 
ask  a  question  at  once,  before  we  pass  on  to  Miinsterberg's 
definition  of  an  element.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  term 
'  unanalyzable '  ?  It  may  mean,  first,  that  the  bit  of  conscious 

1  Outlines,  p.  28. 

1  Grundzuge,  p.  1 66. 
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content  to  which  it  applies  contains  no  one  aspect  or  part  on 
which  attention  may  be  fixed  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  aspects. 
This  would  imply  that  a  conscious  element  could  not  have  attri- 
butes, which  is  the  position  recently  maintained  by  Miss  Calkins.1 
We  must  call  our  attributes  themselves  elements ;  for  to  say  that 
an  element  has  attributes,  is  to  say  that  it  has  aspects  which  may 
be  singled  out  by  attention  ;  i.  e.,  it  is  not  unanalyzable.  Let  us 
trace  a  little  further  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  analyzing.  How 
is  it  that  the  attention  is  able,  e.  g.y  to  fix  itself  on  the  pitch  of  a 
sound  to  the  neglect  of  its  loudness,  or  vice  versa  ?  Evidently, 
because  that  particular  pitch  has  been  experienced  out  of  connec- 
tion with  that  particular  loudness,  and  in  connection  with  others, 
while  this  loudness,  in  turn,  has  been  experienced  in  connection 
with  other  pitches.  Now,  it  is  just  this  independent  variability  of 
two  bits  of  conscious  content,  as  conditioning  their  separability 
by  analysis,  to  which  Wundt  refers,  when,  in  the  same  paragraph 
of  his  Outlines  where  he  defines  an  element  as  unanalyzable,  he 
illustrates  what  he  means  by  analysis.  "If,"  he  says,  "an  ele- 
ment a  is  found  in  the  first  instance  together  with  other  elements, 
b,  c,  d,  in  a  second  with  b\  c'  y  df ,  etc.,  we  may,  precisely  because 
no  one  of  the  elements  b,  b\  c,  c'  is  constantly  united  with  a,  ab- 
stract from  them  all.  If,  e.  g.,  we  hear  a  simple  tone  of  a  definite 
pitch  and  intensity,  it  may  be  located  now  in  one  direction  of  space, 
now  in  another,  and  heard  along  with  first  one  tone  and  then 
another.  Since,  however,  there  is  no  constant  spatial  direction, 
or  concomitant  tone,  we  may  abstract  from  these  variable  factors, 
and  the  single  tone  alone  will  remain  as  the  psychical  element."  2 
But,  if  the  pitch  and  intensity  are  also  independently  variable, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  process  of  abstraction  from  going  further  ? 
If  we  say  that  the  tone  '  has '  pitch  and  intensity,  while  it  is 
merely  '  accompanied  by '  another  tone,  we  are  simply  begging 
the  question  ;  we  must  show  cause  for  hypostasizing  '  the  tone  ' 
as  a  unitary  thing. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  analysis  should  be  used  in  a  second 
and  different  sense  when  we  define  an  element  as  unanalyzable. 

1  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  506. 

2  Cf.  the  similar  passage  in  the  5th  edition  of  the  Phys.  Psych.  I,  p.  341. 
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Take  the  case  of  a  clang  for  example.  We  are  able,  with  practice, 
to  direct  our  attention  to  one  of  the  partial  tones  in  a  clang  and 
neglect  the  others.  What  is  the  difference  between  doing  this 
and  directing  our  attention  to  the  pitch  of  a  single  tone  to  the 
neglect  of  its  intensity  ?  The  partial  tone  upon  which  we  fix  our 
attention  has  been  previously  experienced  in  connection  with  other 
tones  than  those  which  now  accompany  it,  just  as  the  particular 
pitch  had  been  experienced  in  connection  with  other  loudnesses. 
But  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases  at  once  suggests  itself. 
The  partial  tone  has  been  experienced,  or  may  be,  not  only  inde- 
pendently of  the  particular  tones  now  accompanying  it,  but  apart 
from  any  other  tone  sensation  whatever ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
bit  of  conscious  content  capable  of  occupying  a  certain  duration 
unaccompanied  by  any  content  resembling  that  in  which  it  is  now 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tone  intensity  has  never  been  ex- 
perienced unaccompanied  by  any  tone  quality  whatever,  nor  has 
a  tone  quality  ever  been  divorced  from  all  tone  intensities  what- 
ever. Into  a  discussion  of  the  ultimate  significance  of  these  two 
cases  of  analysis,  that  where  two  mental  phenomena  can  be  men- 
tally separated  because  they  have  varied  independently  though 
always  coexisting,  and  that  where  they  are  separable  because 
they  have  existed  apart  and  independently,  we  cannot  now  go ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  we  define  an  element  as  what  is  mentally 
unanalyzable,  and  do  not  carefully  explain  what  we  mean  by 
analysis,  we  may  expect  that  one  writer  will,  as  Miss  Calkins 
does,  make  into  elements  that  which  others,  as  Wundt  and  Ebbing- 
haus,  call  properties  or  attributes.  When  we  turn  to  Miinster- 
bergs's  definition  of  an  element,  we  find  two  other  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  term.  In  selecting  sensation  and  sensation  alone 
as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  an  element,  Miinsterberg  abandons 
the  psychological  test  of  simplicity  of  structure  for  a  physiolog- 
ical one.  Why,  he  asks,  do  we  try  to  get  mental  elements  at  all  ? 
Simply  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  mental  facts.  Now  mental 
facts  can  be  explained  only  by  relating  them  to  physical  facts, 
because  the  causal  law  exists  only  in  the  physical  world.  There- 
fore our  element  of  mind  will  be,  "  not  as  is  usually  said,  the  sim- 
plest element  which  psychological  analysis  can  find,  but  it  is  that 
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factor  of  the  mental  states  whose  corresponding  physical  stimulus 
in  the  outer  world  cannot  be  dissolved  any  further  without  end- 
ing the  mental  effect.  We  cannot  say  that  the  physical  process 
which  corresponds  to  the  sensation  is  itself  elementary  from  a 
physical  point  of  view.  But  any  part  of  the  stimulating  process 
into  which  atomistic  physics  may  decompose  the  stimulus  would 
no  longer  correspond  to  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  psychical 
state."  l  We  have  then  as  a  new  criterion  of  an  element,  that  it  is 
the  final  stage  of  a  parallel  analysis  of  mental  state  and  physical 
stimulus.  A  clang  is  complex,  and  its  component  tones  are  ele- 
ments, because  you  can  analyze  by  physical  experiment  the  sound- 
wave producing  a  clang,  and  find  that  it  is  the  resultant  of  several 
simpler  movements,  which,  occurring  alone,  would  result  in  the 
several  tone  sensations  which  introspective  analysis  finds  present 
in  the  clang.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  tone  is  simple,  and  its 
pitch  and  intensity  are  not  its  elements,  because  you  cannot  by 
physical  experiment  separate  the  rate  of  an  air  vibration  from  its 
amplitude.  Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  by  this  parallel 
analysis  ?  Evidently  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  physical 
analysis  needs  to  be  made  more  precise,  just  as  that  of  psychical 
analysis  does,  or  we  have  gained  nothing  by  demanding  a  par- 
allelism. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  while  Miinsterberg 
assumes  in  his  system  sensations  as  the  elements,  on  the  basis 
of  this  definition  of  element,  he  yet  indicates  the  possibility  of 
pushing  both  physical  and  mental  analysis  further.  On  the 
physical  side,  he  turns  our  attention  from  analysis  of  the  stimulus 
to  analysis  of  the  excitation  process  in  the  brain,  and  points  out 
that  the  elementary  factor  here  ought  to  be  the  activity  of  a 
single  brain  cell.  But,  he  suggests,  the  psychical  correlate  of 
this  process  is  not  a  sensation ;  for  a  sensation  involves  an  activity 
diffused  among  several  brain  cells  at  least.  Therefore,  why  should 
we  not  seek  to  discover  what  psychic  process  more  elementary 
than  sensation  corresponds  to  our  really  elementary  physiolog- 
ical process?  Unfortunately,  however,  this  more  ultimate  mental 
element,  though  it  is  postulated  on  physiological  grounds,  cannot 
be  reached  through  any  physiological  methods  :  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  again  to  a  psychological  analysis. 

1  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  VII,  p.  8. 
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Miinsterberg  does  not  proceed,  as  Miss  Calkins  does,  to  ana- 
lyze the  sensation  into  its  attributes.  He  does  not  identify  the 
ultimate  elements,  which  correspond  to  the  activity  of  single 
brain  cells,  with  sensation  attributes.  He  adopts  a  new  principle 
of  analysis :  sensations,  he  tells  us,  have  similarities  among 
themselves.  All  light  sensations  are  similar  to  each  other  and 
not  to  sound  sensations  ;  there  are  also  degrees  of  likeness  among 
color  sensations.  Now,  when  we  say  that  two  sensations  are 
similar,  we  mean  that  they  have  something  in  common ;  some- 
thing in  each  is  identical  with  something  in  the  other.  But,  if 
each  consists  of  an  element  common  and  an  element  different, 
obviously  neither  sensation  is  really  simple  in  its  structure.  The 
real  elements  are  absolutely  dissimilar  psychic  atoms ;  any  one 
of  which,  when  it  exists  in  two  sensations  at  the  same  time,  con- 
stitutes the  similarity  between  the  sensations.  Now,  this  principle 
of  analysis  is  obviously  based  on  an  assumption  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  some  years  ago  ;  the  assumption,  namely,  that 
similarity  is  always  reducible  to  partial  identity,  and  is  never  an 
unanalyzable  fact.  If  we  inquire  for  the  origin  of  this  assumption, 
we  find  that  it  is  of  logical  descent.  The  older  logicians,  in 
arranging  things  into  classes,  always  said  that  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  a  less  general  idea  contained  the  meaning  or  intention 
of  a  more  general  idea,  plus  a  differential  element ;  you  defined 
a  concept  when  you  stated  the  genus  and  the  differentia ;  and 
two  coordinate  concepts,  e.  g.,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  had 
as  their  common  element  or  genus  '  animal/  along  with  differ- 
entiating elements.  When  one  is  dealing  with  concepts  of  this 
degree  of  complexity  there  is  no  difficulty  about  such  a  notion. 
Suppose,  however,  we  try  a  simple  concept.  Can  we  say  that  the 
two  concepts  red  and  blue  have  the  common  element  or  genus 
'  color,' plus  a  differentiating  element  peculiar  to  each  ?  So  long  as 
we  are  talking  about  the  concepts  red  and  blue,  we  may  use  such 
expressions  as  a  convenient  short  way  of  describing  the  facts ;  a 
concept  is  a  complex  mental  state  in  any  case,  characterized  by 
certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  reproduce  other  states,  and  if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  between  its  genus  or  color  tendencies  to 
reproduction,  and  its  particular  red  or  blue  tendencies  to  repro- 
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duction,  by  using  the  old-fashioned  logical  terms,  we  may  do  so 
without  much  risk.  But  the  concept  red  is  one  thing,  and  the 
sensation  red  is  another ;  and  when  we  argue  that,  because  the 
elaborated  and  transformed  experience  is  complex,  therefore  the 
immediately  experienced  sensation  has  two  elements,  we  are 
making  an  unwarrantable  inference.  Meinong  has  reduced  to 
absurdity  this  same  method  of  treating  simple  sensations  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  formula  appropriate  only  for  complex  concepts  ; 
he  points  out  that,  if  the  genus  and  differentia  principle  be  applied 
to  sensations,  not  only  will  every  given  color  sensation  have  in 
it  one  element  to  represent  color  in  general  and  one  to  represent, 
e.g.,  red,  but  it  will  have  another  element  to  represent  a  particular 
red,  others  to  represent  a  particular  saturation  grade  and  bright- 
ness ;  moreover,  it  must  contain  differential  elements  to  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  grade  of  color,  brightness,  and  saturation.1 
I  think  we  may  unhesitatingly  reject  such  a  method  of  analysis 
at  least;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  Miinsterberg 
postulates  a  parallel  analysis  of  physiological  and  psychologicial 
processes,  he  has  absolutely  no  ground  for  supposing  that  by 
using  this  particular  method  for  the  psychical  side  he  is  proceed- 
ing parallel  to  his  physiological  analysis  :  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  the  mental  correlate  of  the  activity  of  a  single  brain  cell 
is  a  psychic  atom  capable  of  constituting  the  similarity  between 
two  sensations.  His  form  of  argument  would  seem  to  be  this  : 
Required  two  parallel  processes  of  analysis,  one  psychic,  one 
physiological ;  passing  from  the  coordinate  activity  of  several 
brain-cells  to  the  activity  of  only  one  is  a  process  of  physio- 
logical analysis ;  the  partial  identity  method  is  a  process  of 
psychical  analysis ;  therefore  the  two  are  parallel  processes. 

We  have,  then,  found  four  different  methods  of  analysis  insuffi- 
ciently distinguished:  (i)  the  psychological  method  of  calling 
mental  phenomena  elementary  because  they  are  the  simplest  phe- 
nomena that,  being  independently  variable ',  may  be  attended  to 
separately ;  (2)  the  psychological  method  of  calling  them  ele- 
mentary because  they  are  the  simplest  phenomena,  that,  as  capable 
of  being  experienced  apart  from  each  other,  may  be  attended  to 

^Viertel.f.  wiss.  Philos.,  Bd.  XII,  p.  326. 
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separately ;  (3)  the  psychophysical  method  of  calling  a  process 
elementary  when  its  physiological  concomitant  cannot  be  analyzed 
any  further  without  ceasing  to  be  parallel  to  the  psychic  analysis. 
(Here  we  saw  that  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  physiological 
analysis  needs  definition  just  as  much  as  that  of  psychological 
analysis)  ;  and  (4)  the  method  based  on  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause similarity  between  complexes  involves  partial  identity,  all 
similarity  is  partial  identity  and  is  between  complexes. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  other  questions  we  have  undertaken 
to  ask  our  three  authorities ;  these  will  not  detain  us  long.  The 
second  question  was  :  If  more  than  one  class  of  elements  is  allowed, 
how  is  the  distinction  drawn  between  classes  ?  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  draw  such  a  distinction  in  two  ways  :  either  on 
purely  psychological  grounds,  because  of  certain  differences  intro- 
spectively  revealed  that  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  consid- 
ered fundamental ;  or  on  extra-psychological  grounds,  either 
of  physiological  conditions,  or  of  epistemological  reference.  Tak- 
ing Wundt  first,  we  find  that  he  does  attempt  to  divide  sensations 
from  feelings  on  the  basis  of  certain  introspectively  perceived 
differences,  chiefly  three.  First,  while  a  given  series  of  sensation 
qualities  is  bounded  by  maximal  differences  at  either  end,  a  series 
of  feeling  qualities  is  bounded  by  maximal  contrasts,  and  has  an 
indifference  zone  between.  Second,  there  are  many  more  feeling 
qualities  than  sensation  qualities,  because  new  feeling  qualities 
may  arise  from  sensation  combinations.  This  latter  is  evidently  no 
real  basis  for  an  ultimate  distinction  between  the  two.  Thirdly, 
sensations  belong  in  a  number  of  separate  and  disparate  systems, 
hearing,  sight,  etc.  ;  while  feelings,  despite  many  qualitative  dif- 
ferences, all  belong  in  one  system  and  are  never  entirely  dis- 
parate. Here  again  we  have  no  ground  for  denying  that  feelings 
may  constitute  a  system  of  sensations.  In  the  Outlines,  the 
real  foundation  for  Wundt' s  dual  division  of  elements  appears 
to  be  extra-psychological,  and  a  matter  of  epistemological 
reference.  He  says :  "  As  products  of  psychical  analysis,  we 
have  psychical  elements  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  two 
factors  contained  in  immediate  experience,  the  objective  contents 
and  the  experiencing  subject."1  It  might  well  be  asked  whether 

1  Outlines,  p.  28. 
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psychical  analysis  naturally  and  inevitably  yields  this  division,  or 
whether  Wundt  is  led  to  look  for  two  elements  because  of 
his  desire  to  make  psychological  categories  out  of  subject  and 
object.  When  we  turn  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  Physio- 
logische  Psychologic,  we  find  the  epistemological  ground  of  the 
distinction  still  further  emphasized  :  there  are  two  classes  of  ele- 
ments solely  because  there  are  two  main  classes  of  complex 
mental  phenomena,  ideas  and  emotions.  "  We  may  divide  the 
total  contents  of  consciousness  into  objective  and  subjective, 
meaning  by  these  terms  merely  that  the  former  relate  to  external 
objects,  given  to  the  perceiving  subject,  while  the  latter  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  state  of  the  subject  itself."  *  He  introduces  epistem- 
ology  again  when  he  explains  the  alleged  fact  that  feelings 
do  not  group  themselves  into  disparate  series,  while  sensations 
do,  by  referring  to  the  '  simple,  subjective  '  origin  of  feelings  as 
compared  with  the  '  manifold,  objective  '  origin  of  sensations.2 
May  the  fact  that  Wundt's  feelings,  e.  g.,  strain  and  relaxation, 
so  obviously  contain  sensational  elements,  not  be  due  in  part  to  his 
desire  to  make  them  independent  bits  of  conscious  content  in 
order  that  he  may  satisfy  his  epistemological  scheme  ? 

Turning  to  Ebbinghaus,  we  find  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  divides  his  elements  into  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings  are 
psychological,  where  one  can  discover  grounds  at  all.  The  two 
points  upon  which  we  should  naturally  ask  him  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  are  :  first,  why  he  makes  the  difference  between 
'ideas,'  i.  e.,  centrally  excited  sensations,  and  'sensations'  co- 
ordinate in  importance  with  that  between  sensations  and  feelings  ; 
and  second,  why  he  does  not  make  feeling,  which  for  him  is 
mere  pleasantness-unpleasantness,  a  property  of  sensation.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  an  answer  to  the  first  question.  The 
attitude  of  most  authorities  on  this  point  is,  of  course,  that  the 
intrinsic  differences  between  centrally  and  peripherally  excited 
sensations,  such  as  the  normal  difference  in  intensity  and  duration, 
are  too  secondary  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  final  distinction.  Eb- 
binghaus holds  that  they  are  fundamental,  especially  the  inten- 

iPhys.  Psych.,  5th  ed.,  Bd.  I,  p.  345. 
2  Outlines,  p.  36. 
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sity  difference  ;  in  fact,  he  maintains  that  ideas  do  not  have  inten- 
sity at  all,  but  different  degrees  of  faintness  and  liveliness.  He 
cautions  us  against  confusing  these  properties  of  ideas  with  the 
intensity  of  sensation  ;  for,  he  says,  an  intense  sensation  is  not 
necessarily  represented  in  memory  by  a  lively  idea,  while  on  the 
other  hand  one  may  have  a  very  lively  idea  of  a  sensation  that  at  its 
actual  occurrence  was  faint1 — an  argument  which  does  not  seem 
to  touch  the  point  at  issue.  And  he  grants,  of  course,  that  this 
liveliness  of  ideas  may  at  times  cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for 
sensations.  As  for  the  question  why  feeling  is  not  a  property  of 
sensation,  his  answer  is  that  the  same  sensation  varies  but  little  in 
its  properties,  but  very  greatly  as  regards  the  accompanying  feel- 
ing tone. 2  Here  we  may  fairly  demand  analysis  and  criticism  of 
what  constitutes  the  '  same  '  sensation  ;  surely  its  intensity  may 
vary  as  well  as  its  feeling  tone. 

In  the  case  of  Miinsterberg,  neglecting  his  speculations  about 
the  psychische  Urelemente,  we  would  first  ask  why  he  does  not 
divide  his  elements  into  classes,  but  allows  only  one  class, 
sensations.  And  here,  as  with  Wundt,  we  find  that  the  reason 
is  epistemological,  not  psychological.  Miinsterberg,  however, 
is  intentionally  and  explicitly  epistemological.  Nothing  but  sen- 
sations can  be  allowed  in  the  scheme  of  elements,  because  only 
sensations  correspond  to  distinguishable  parts  or  aspects  of 
objects  ;  and  only  by  relating  our  mental  states,  which  we  alone 
can  know,  to  objects  which  are  accessible  to  others,  can  we 
accomplish  the  second  main  purpose  of  analysis  besides  explana- 
tion, namely,  description.  A  mental  state  such  as  a  mood,  which 
appears  purely  subjective,  must  be  given  objective  reference,  even 
if  the  object  is  only  the  muscles  or  internal  organs  of  the  body, 
before  it  can  have  any  place  in  a  psychological  system ;  and  the 
elements  of  a  mental  state  that  refer  to  an  object  are  sensations.3 
We  find,  then,  that  Wundt's  division  of  elements  into  two  classes, 
and  Miinsterberg's  refusal  to  admit  more  than  one  class  are  alike 
based  on  extra-psychological,  or  epistemological  grounds,  the 

1  Grundzuge,  pp.  527,  528. 
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former  referring  to  the  two  aspects  of  experience  as  immediately 
given,  while  the  latter  consults  the  practical  necessity  of  trans- 
forming experience. 

Thirdly,  what  does  each  of  our  three  authorities  mean  by  the 
attributes  of  an  element  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  closely  involved 
with  the  discussion  of  our  fourth  question,  namely,  what  they 
actually  enumerate  as  attributes.  For  instance,  Wundt  calls 
quality  and  intensity  attributes  of  sensation,  but  refuses  to  admit 
vividness,  duration,  or  extension.  Upon  what  grounds  does  he 
refuse  ?  Vividness  or  distinctness,  he  says,  does  not  pertain  to 
elements,  because  it  '  proceeds  from  the  complex  of  psychic  struc- 
ture '  ;l  that  is,  it  is  a  function  of  attention,  which  is  dependent 
upon  more  than  the  single  isolated  sensation.  Duration  and  ex- 
tension similarly  are  dependent  upon,  actual  products  of,  the  com- 
plexity of  mental  states.  We  should  then  infer  that  Wundt  means 
by  the  attribute  of  a  sensation  a  character  that  does  not  spring 
from  the  togetherness  of  sensations,  and  that  is  not  even  influenced 
in  degree  by  the  other  surrounding  elements,  the  mental  context, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  sensation.  Duration  and  extension  would  be 
ruled  out  according  to  the  first  of  these  criteria ;  they  arise  from 
the  togetherness  of  sensations  ;  and,  if  we  grant  Wundt's  theory  of 
their  origin,  he  is  quite  consistent  in  declining  to  call  them  attri- 
butes of  sensation.  But  of  vividness  one  cannot  say  that  it  arises 
from  the  complexity  of  sensations  ;  only  that  the  degree  of  vivid- 
ness pertaining  to  a  sensation  depends  on  its  context.  A  sensation 
always  has  some  degree  of  vividness.  But,  if  we  refuse  to  admit 
under  the  head  of  attributes  all  those  characters  of  sensation 
which  are  influenced  in  their  degree  or  character  by  the  context, 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  not  have  to  rule  out  quality 
and  intensity.  Here  again,  then,  we  do  not  find  that  clearness 
and  consistency  of  definition  which  we  could  desire.  In  consider- 
ing Wundt's  conception  of  the  attributes  of  feeling,  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  just  what  he  means  by  the  term  '  feeling- 
directions.'  Feelings,  like  sensations,  have  intensity  and  quality 
as  attributes.  There  are  a  very  great  number  of  feeling  qualities, 
many  more  than  there  are  of  sensations.  Yet  these  feeling  quali- 

1  Outlines,  p.  31. 
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ties  may  be  variously  grouped  under  three  sets  of  opposite  feeling- 
directions,  namely,  exciting  and  depressing  feelings,  strain  and  re- 
laxation, pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings.  Any  one  feeling  quality 
may  come  under  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  these  sets  of  directions. 
Now,  the  direction  of  a  given  feeling  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
its  quality.  Is  it  then  a  third  attribute  of  the  feeling  ?  Apparently 
Wundt  does  not  so  consider  it.  Is  it  an  attribute  of  the  quality  of 
the  feeling,  an  attribute  of  an  attribute  ?  Wundt  explains  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  section  that  the  three  principal  feel- 
ing directions  "  depend  upon  the  relation  in  which  a  single  feeling 
stands  to  the  course  of  psychic  processes." ]  This  is  satisfactory  : 
Wundt  has  declined  to  call  vividness  and  duration  attributes  of 
sensation  because  they  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  single  sensa- 
tion to  the  course  of  psychic  processes.  We  shall  define,  then, 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  a  feeling  direction  and  a 
feeling  by  saying  it  is  like  that  of  the  vividness  of  a  sensation  to 
the  sensation.  But  let  us  examine  just  how  Wundt  thinks  the 
feeling  directions  correspond  to  the  relations  between  a  single 
feeling  and  the  course  of  psychic  processes.  Excitation  and  de- 
pression are  the  feeling  tendencies  that  correspond  to  the  influence 
a  feeling  has  on  the  subsequent  state  of  consciousness  :  strain  and 
relaxation  express  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  preced- 
ing state.  Pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  refer  to  the  way  in 
which  the  feeling  "  indicates  a  certain  modification  of  the  mom- 
entarily existing  state  of  consciousness."  The  use  of  the  word 
'  indicates '  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  itself  is  included 
in  the  existing  state  of  consciousness  ;  if  so,  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness would  certainly  seem  to  refer  to  modifications  of 
the  feeling  itself,  in  other  words,  to  be  attributes  of  feeling  ;  in 
which  case  their  relation  to  feeling  qualities  requires  to  be  further 
defined. 

When  we  ask  what  Ebbinghaus  means  by  the  attribute  of  an 
element,  we  are  confronted  at  the  outset  by  his  distinction  be- 
tween generic  and  specific  attributes  of  sensation.2  Specific  at- 
tributes of  sensations  are  those  attributes  which  no  two  classes 

1  Outlines,  p.  83. 
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of  sensation  possess  in  common ;  they  are  generally  grouped 
under  the  two  heads  of  quality  and  intensity,  but  these  names 
do  not  refer  to  any  real  sameness  among  qualities  and  inten- 
sities themselves,  only  to  two  kinds  of  relation  to  the  stimulus. 
For  instance,  a  heat  sensation  and  a  sound  sensation  have  not 
really  the  attribute  of  intensity  in  common  any  more  than  the 
attribute  of  quality  :  we  call,  in  each  case,  that  modification  of  the 
sensation  which  is  produced  by  altering  the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  stimulus,  by  the  name  intensity ;  but  the  intensity  of  a  heat 
sensation  has  really  nothing  in  common  with  the  intensity  of  a 
sound  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  generic  properties  are  actu- 
ally and  in  themselves  identical  for  different  classes  of  sensations. 
The  generic  properties  which  Ebbinghaus  enumerates,  are  exten- 
sion, duration,  movement,  change,  similarity,  difference,  unity  and 
plurality, — a  rather  heterogeneous  assemblage,  at  a  first  glance, 
and  not  less  so  on  careful  examination.  Let  us  see  first  whether 
the  test  which  separates  the  generic  from  the  specific  attributes, 
namely,  their  being  actually  quite  identical  when  attached  to 
different  classes  of  sensations,  is  really  adequate.  If  we  must 
admit  that  a  tone  intensity  and  a  touch  intensity  are  wholly  dis- 
parate, is  it  not  quite  as  true  that  the  extension  of  a  red  surface 
is  wholly  disparate  from  the  extension  of  a  touch  surface  ?  Is 
the  similarity  between  two  colors  really  and  intrinsically  the  same 
bit  of  conscious  experience  as  the  similarity  between  two  tones  ? 
However  this  may  be,  evidently  Ebbinghaus  is  far  from  wishing 
to  limit,  as  Wundt  does,  the  notion  of  attribute  or  property  of 
sensation  to  that  which  arises  from  the  sensation  itself,  and  not 
from  the  togetherness  of  sensations.  All  of  his  generic  proper- 
ties would  be  ruled  out  by  Wundt  on  this  ground,  and  all  of 
them  except  duration  and  extension  would  by  most  authorities  be 
called  independent  bits  of  conscious  content.  Ebbinghaus  would 
seem  to  mean  by  property  or  attribute  here,  any  conscious  con- 
tent which  is  so  far  dependent  upon  sensations  that  it  arises  only 
in  connection  with  them,  and  is  yet  a  bit  of  immediate  experi- 
ence, not  an  artificial  product  of  the  transformations  of  thought. 
Given  this  understanding  of  the  term  attribute,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  feelings,  which  for  him  are  mere  pleasantnesses  and  un- 
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pleasantnesses,  notoriously  dependent  on  sensations,  should  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  coordinate  elements  and  not  put  down  as 
generic  properties. 

There  remains  for  discussion  Miinsterberg's  doctrine  of  sensa- 
tion attributes  and  their  classification.  We  have  seen  that  he 
speaks  of  three  classes  of  qualities  :  content  qualities,  form  quali- 
ties, and  value  qualities  ;  the  first  are  kind,  intensity,  and  inde- 
pendence ;  the  second,  of  which  two  main  kinds  are  space  form 
and  time  form,  have  also  kind,  intensity,  and  independence ;  the 
third  represent,  epistemologically,  the  attitude  of  the  subject,  while 
their  physiological  correlate,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  the  efferent, 
out-going  part  of  the  excitation  of  brain  centers.1  It  now  be- 
comes evident  that  the  term  '  quality '  is  not  used  in  the  same 
sense  for  the  three  classes^  Content  qualities  seem  really  to  be 
attributes  belonging  to  the  sensation  element  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  that  of  independently  variable  aspects.  When  we  turn  to 
the  form  qualities,  we  are  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  they 
are  not  qualities  in  the  same  interpretation  of  the  word,  by  the 
fact  that  Miinsterberg  says  they  possess  kind,  quantity,  and  inde- 
pendence ; 2  space  forms  and  time  forms,  for  instance,  differ  in 
kind,  a  big  extension  differs  from  a  little  extension  in  quantity ; 
while  form  qualities  may  fuse  just  as  contents  do,  and  thereby 
have  varying  degrees  of  independence.  If,  then,  the  form  quali- 
ties have  the  same  attributes  as  the  sensations  themselves,  how 
can  they  be  attributes  of  sensations  ?  It  is,  of  course,  evident 
that  some  form  qualities,  if  attributes  at  all,  would  be  attributes 
not  of  single  sensations  but  of  sensation  complexes.  Still,  it 
might  be  maintained  that  the  elementary  sensation  possessed, 
e.  g.,  a  space  quality,  and  a  time  quality,  and  that  the  space  and 
time  qualities  of  a  complex  were,  so  to  speak,  the  sum  of  the 
space  and  time  qualities  of  the  elements.  But,  seeing  that  Miin- 
sterberg gives  the  form  qualities  attributes,  it  is  evident  that  he 
assigns  them  a  more  independent  position  in  mental  structure 
than  that  of  being  themselves  attributes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  sensational  elements ;  the  time  form  of  a  melody,  the 

1  Grundziige,  p.  293. 
*IMd.t  p.  289. 
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space  form  of  a  geometrical  figure,  are  sensations  arising  from 
the  togetherness  of  the  other  sensational  elements.1  They  are 
attributes  '  belonging  '  to  the  complex  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
depend  upon  the  other  elements  for  their  origin — which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Ebbinghaus  uses  the  term  generic  property.  Does 
the  elementary  sensation  for  Miinsterberg  ever  have  a  form 
quality,  or  must  we  say  that  form  qualities  are  not  attributes  of 
elements  in  any  sense,  even  in  this  sense  of  the  term  attribute  ? 
This  question  is  unanswerable  :  we  do  not  know  whether  a  simple 
sensation  has  a  form  quality  or  not,  because  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  simple  sensation.  We  could  only  conclude  that 
simple  sensations  had  form  qualities  if  we  found  the  actually  ex- 
perienced form  qualities  of  complexes  containing  simple  parts  ; 
but  this  is  emphatically  not  the  case.  The  form  quality  of  a 
circle  is  not  the  sum  of  the  form  qualities  of  a  lot  of  arcs  ; 
the  form  quality  of  a  dactyl  does  not  contain  the  form  quality  of 
a  trochaic  foot.2  We  must  then  interpret  the  term  '  quality ' 
in  the  expression  '  form  quality '  as  meaning  not  a  variable 
aspect  of  a  simple  sensation,  but  a  special  kind  of  sensa- 
tion, arising,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  from  the  togetherness 
of  other  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  qualities  do 
seem  to  be  attributes  and  not  elements  :  they  are  no  more  to 
be  separated,  Miinsterberg  says,  from  the  content  qualities  than 
tone-pitch  from  tone-intensity.  The  distinction  drawn  between 
them  and  the  content-qualities  "  is  based  solely,"  we  are  told, 
"  on  their  epistemological  origin."  3  We  might  conclude,  then, 
that  on  psychological  grounds  there  would  be  no  division  made 
between  the  two  classes,  though  the  fact  that  along  with  the  value 
qualities  we  usually  experience  muscular  and  strain  sensations 
would  perhaps  constitute  a  psychological  characteristic.  The 
value  qualities  are  such  actual  modifications  of  content  as  are 
found  in  the  various  degrees  of  vividness,  which  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  attention ;  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  spatial 
direction,  the  pastness,  presentness,  or  futurity  of  a  conscious 

*0p.  a*.,  Kap.  IX,  §4. 
*Ibid.,  p.  324. 
p.  290. 
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content,  perhaps  the  qualities  of  change  and  certainty.1  It  is  thus 
clear  that  Ebbinghaus's  generic  qualities  would  fall  for  Miinster- 
berg  partly  under  the  head  of  form-qualities,  as  for  instance 
extension  and  duration,  and  partly  under  the  head  of  value 
qualities,  as  for  instance  change ;  and  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
form  qualities  are  more  like  independent  elements  than  the  value 
qualities,  Miinsterberg's  classification  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for  cer- 
tainly Ebbinghaus's  category  of  generic  properties  covers  con- 
scious processes  of  widely  different  degrees  of  independence. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  could  wish  that  Miinsterberg  had  not 
used  the  same  term  '  quality  '  to  mean  sometimes  an  independently 
variable  aspect  of  sensation,  and  sometimes  a  special  class  of  sen- 
sation elements  characterized  by  being  dependent  on  other  sen- 
sations for  their  origin. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  differences  in  these  three  systems 
of  psychology,  as  regards  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  ele- 
ments of  mental  structure,  are  due  to  different  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  analysis,  to  different  views  about  the  relation  of  an 
attribute  to  that  on  which  it  depends,  and  to  different  concep- 
tions of  the  relation  between  epistemology  and  psychology  and 
the  former's  right  to  influence  psychological  systems.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  authorities  we  have  studied  by 
no  means  represent  extremes  of  divergence.  If  agreement  could 
only  be  reached  on  these  three  points,  two  of  which  are  mere 
matters  of  definition,  it  would  certainly  be  a  most  important 
advance  in  psychological  method,  and  a  valuable  saving  of  time 
now  wasted  in  dispute  about  words. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

»  Op.  «?.,  pp.  292  ff. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   RELIGION:    ITS   AIM 
AND   SCOPE. 

TN  a  certain  broad  sense  philosophy  of  religion  is  as  old  as  the 
-^  history  of  reflective  thought.  In  a  narrower  and  more 
specific  sense  it  is  the  product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  any  attempt  to  correlate  religious  views 
and  practices  with  the  scientific  conception  of  the  world,  any  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  religion  and  science  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint,  may  be  called  a  philosophy  of  religion.  Among 
primitive  peoples,  as  with  the  uneducated  masses  to-day,  religion 
furnishes  the  only  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Philos- 
ophy arises  when  certain  minds  begin  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
current  religious  views  of  the  world-whole.  The  demand  arises 
for  a  world-view  based  on  experience  and  reason,  rather  than  on 
mythology  and  tradition.  The  various  professions,  such  as  medi- 
cine, architecture,  etc.,  have  had  their  origin  in  a  differentiation 
from  religion  as  cult.  In  the  same  way,  philosophy,  and  indirectly 
the  sciences,  represent  a  differentiation  from  religion  on  its  intel- 
lectual side.  This  close  relation  which  philosophy  sustained  to 
religion  in  its  beginning  has  been  maintained  on  the  whole  all  the 
way  down  through  its  history.  It  should  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, not,  of  course,  for  mere  historical  reasons,  but  because  of 
intrinsic  and  essential  connections.  What  these  necessary  con- 
nections are,  we  shall  try  to  show  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
paper. 

Not  only  in  its  beginning  did  men  resort  to  philosophy  to  find 
out  the  truth  in  religion,  but  always  the  perennial  ground  of 
the  philosophic  interest  is  the  religious  interest.  The  need  of 
harmonizing  human  life  with  the  ultimate  ground  of  reality  is  felt 
first  in  a  practical  way.  Hence  religion.  From  this  practical 
need  springs  the  intellectual  necessity  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  Ultimate  Real  and  its  relation  to  humanity.  Hence  philos- 
ophy. The  great  philosophic  minds  in  the  history  of  thought, 
I  believe,  for  the  most  part  have  first  individually  begun  to  feel 
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an  interest  in  ultimate  problems  on  the  religious  side,  and  then, 
under  the  pressure  of  logical  needs,  turned  to  philosophy.  Re- 
ligion is  the  schoolmaster  that  leads  men  to  philosophy.  The 
rational  interpretation  of  religion  is  one  of  the  great  aims  of  phi- 
losophy. Every  philosopher  from  Xenophanes  and  Plato  to  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Professor  Royce  has  dealt  in  some  measure  with  the 
religious  problem.  With  the  possible  exception  of  dogmatic 
materialism,  all  schools  of  philosophy  have  found  some  place  for 
religion  in  their  various  theories  of  life.  Dualists  and  monists, 
pluralists  and  pantheists,  agnostics  and  idealists,  each  and  all 
have  found  room  for  religion  in  some  form  in  the  realm  of  intel- 
ligent human  action.  Numberless  as  are  the  individual  theories, 
we  can  trace  three  main  types  of  method  in  dealing  with  the 
religious  problem  philosophically. 

I.  The  first  of  these  type-methods  may  be  called  the  method 
of  elimination.  It  proposes  to  rationalize  religion  by  striking  out 
from  it  all  that  is  false  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice,  thus 
leaving  only  what  is  good  and  true,  Ancient  examples  of  this 
method  are  Xenophanes's  attempt  to  remove  all  anthropomorphism 
from  the  conception  of  God,  and  Plato's  demand  that  all  poetry 
of  questionable  morality  and  theology  be  banished  from  the  state. 
This  method  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  religious  philosophers. 
Numerous  instances  of  its  use  might  be  cited.  Its  most  im- 
posing product,  however,  was  the  natural  theology  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  concept  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the 
products  of  the  human  will,  was  current  among  the  Sophists. 
Its  most  notable  use  by  the  ancients  was  in  the  ethical  field. 
The  Stoics  developed  the  idea  of  morality  as  a  law  of  nature,  and 
applied  this  conception  to  Roman  jurisprudence  with  most  bril- 
liant results.  The  eighteenth  century  revived  the  concept  of 
nature  and  made  it  the  universal  criterion.  It  became  the  stand- 
ard of  value  for  all  departments  of  human  interest.  Applied  to 
economics  it  produced  the  physiocrats.  In  politics  it  gave  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights,  no  mere  theory  of  the  closet,  but  a 
doctrine  which  was  put  forth  by  Locke  to  justify  the  English 
revolution  of  1688,  and  which  furnished  the  ideals  of  government 
for  the  men  that  carried  through  both  the  American  and  the 
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French  revolutions.  Rousseau's  famous  theory  of  education  was 
but  another  application  of  this  same  concept  of  nature.  A  con- 
cept which  was  playing  such  a  brilliant  role  in  ethics,  in  jurispru- 
dence, in  politics  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  economics,  and 
in  education,  could  not  fail  to  be  applied  to  religion.  Hence  the 
natural  religion  and  natural  theology  of  the  period.  In  every 
department  of  life  and  thought  the  cry  was :  Back  to  nature  ! 
This  meant  in  religion  not  only  a  denial  of  the  supernatural  and 
the  miraculous,  but  also  a  negation  of  all  history  and  all  social 
evolution.  In  making  'the  natural  light/  i.  e.,  the  individual 
reason,  the  sole  faculty  of  valid  religious  truth,  it  meant  not  only 
the  denial  of  revelation,  but  also  utter  blindness  to  the  psycho- 
logical ground  of  religion  in  man's  emotional  nature.  It  was  a 
religion  for  pure  intellects  in  unsocial  isolation,  but  not  for  men. 

Comte's  '  Religion  of  Humanity '  is  another  product  of  the 
method  of  elimination.  The  cult  and  ritual  of  historical  religion  are 
retained ;  its  theology  is  eliminated.  The  place  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  the  positive  philosophy  denies  us  all  knowledge, 
is  taken  by  the  Grand  Being,  Humanity,  an  idealized  abstraction 
of  universal  man.  The  intellectual  element  is  as  lacking  in  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  as  was  the  emotional  element  in  natural 
religion.  Both  are  unhistorical  abstractions.  They  and  not  the 
actual  religion  of  the  people  have  the  artificiality  which  the 
philosopher  so  strongly  deprecated.  They  are  in  truth  'arte- 
facts '  to  use  Hobbes's  term.  Religion  without  emotion  is  empty ; 
religion  without  thought  is  blind. 

Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  religion  may  be  noted  as  the  final 
effort  to  treat  the  religious  problem  by  this  method.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  method  of  elimination  carried  to  its  limit.  It  is, 
too,  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  that  method.  The  religion  of 
the  Unknowable  is  the  absolute  negation  of  religion.  It  has 
deceived  its  author  and  not  a  few  others,  because  they  have 
unwittingly  furnished  its  emptiness  with  the  forms  and  ideals  of 
historical  religion.  Spencer's  distribution  of  gifts — the  knowable 
to  science,  the  unknowable  to  religion,  has  always  reminded  me 
of  the  will,  which  left  a  house  to  be  divided  between  two 
daughters,  the  inside  to  one,  and  the  outside  to  the  other. 
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How  one  can  have  a  religious  attitude,  or  indeed  an  attitude  of 
any  sort,  toward  the  unknowable  quite  passes  understanding. 

2.  So  much  for  the  first  method  and  its  results.  It  tries  to 
make  religion  rational  by  subtracting  from  positive  religion  what- 
ever in  it  seems  to  be  irrational.  In  contrast  with  this,  we  may 
name  the  second  typical  form  of  religious  philosophy  the  method 
of  addition.  In  this  case,  the  dogmas  of  a  given  religion  are 
accepted  as  unquestionably  true.  With  this  point  of  view  to 
start  with,  philosophy  cannot  look  for  irrational  elements  that 
may  be  discarded  ;  rather  must  it  seek  to  furnish  a  rational  basis 
for  religion  as  it  finds  it.  Scholasticism  comes  to  mind  at  once  as 
the  preeminent  example  of  this  method.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
scholastic  period  there  is  a  serene  confidence  that  religion  and 
philosophy  are  one.  "True  philosophy"  says  Erigena,  "is  true 
religion,  and  true  religion  is  true  philosophy."  Two  centuries 
later  the  identity  seems  less  obvious,  but  Anselm  is  sure  that  a 
bridge  of  logic  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  span  the  chasm.  Logic, 
however,  broke  down  when  it  was  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  similar  dogmas  of  the  church.  Still, 
Aquinas,  while  giving  up  all  hope  of  proving  these  doctrines  by  the 
reason,  and  making  them  matters  of  pure  faith,  declared  them  not 
contrary  to  reason,  but  above  reason,  and  he  is  still  sure  that  the 
existence  of  God  can  be  demonstrated  along  with  certain  other 
fundamentals,  "the  preambles  of  faith,"  as  he  calls  them.  Duns 
Scotus  declares  for  the  primacy  of  the  will  over  the  intellect,  and 
endeavors  to  make  religion  a  purely  practical  affair  independent  of 
reason  and  philosophy.  William  of  Occam  finds  even  the  existence 
of  God  indemonstrable  by  the  natural  reason,  and  relegates  all 
knowledge  that  transcends  experience  to  the  sphere  of  faith. 
Thus  the  age-long  effort  to  reconcile  religion  and  philosophy 
ends  in  the  recognition  of  a  complete  disparity.  Instead  of  a 
rational  unity,  the  result  is  the  acceptance  of  a  two-fold  truth. 
This  doctrine  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  of  the  scholastic  method.  This  seems  to  me  a  most  pathetic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit  to  free 
itself  from  contradictions.  The  confident  assurance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  unity  of  all  truth,  religious  and  philosophical ;  the 
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valiant  use  of  all  the  weapons  of  logic  ;  the  gradual  surrender  of 
one  hardly  defended  position  for  another ;  and,  finally,  the  impo- 
tent conclusion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  truth,  a  veritable 
apotheosis  of  the  contradictory. 

3.  Such  in  rough  outline  are  the  methods  and  results  of  nat- 
ural theology  and  of  scholasticism.  Each  had  its  day,  and 
each  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  The 
1 9th  century  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  new  method  and 
spirit  in  dealing  with  the  religious  problem.  It  is  this  new  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  to  which  the  name  philosophy  of  religion  in 
the  specific  sense  is  given.  The  fundamental  differences  between 
these  three  methods  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  attitudes 
toward  actual  religion.  Scholasticism  regards  religion  as  a 
divine  revelation  ;  natural  theology  regards  it  as  a  human  in- 
vention ;  philosophy  of  religion  takes  it  as  a  fact  in  human  life 
to  be  interpreted.  Both  scholasticism  and  natural  theology 
start  with  religion  as  a  system  of  dogmas.  The  one  takes  them 
to  be  wholly  true,  the  other  to  be  largely  false ;  the  one  seeks  to 
demonstrate  all,  the  other  to  sift  out  the  irrational  and  prove  only 
the  rational  residuum.  Philosophy  of  religion  regards  religion  as 
life,  not  as  dogma.  Like  all  life  it  is  subject  to  growth  and 
historical  development,  and  like  every  aspect  of  human  life  it  is 
an  expression  of  human  nature,  a  product  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness as  it  unfolds  in  its  physical  and  social  environment. 
As  our  view  of  religion  changes  from  the  idea  that  it  is  essentially 
dogma  to  the  idea  that  it  is  primarily  a  mode  of  life,  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  categories  '  true '  and  '  false '  becomes  manifest.  The 
positive  religions  are  not  to  be  classified  out  of  hand  as  true  or 
false,  but  to  be  studied  as  steps  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  religious  consciousness.  The  categories  of  relative  worth  take 
the  place  of  '  true '  and  '  false '  in  our  estimate  both  of  religions 
and  of  religion.  The  data  for  the  study  of  religion  are  no  longer 
to  be  sought  in  ready-made  dogmas  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  a 
ready-made  man  and  a  ready-made  world  on  the  other.  The 
data  are  to  be  sought  in  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  in  the  ethical  and 
social  phenomena  of  religious  institutions.  It  is  the  work  of 
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what  might  properly  be  denominated  the  Science  of  Religion  to 
describe  and  provisionally  interpret  the  various  facts  of  religion 
to  be  gathered  from  history,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Given 
these  provisionally  interpreted  phenomena,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion  to  evaluate  religion  in  the  light  of  our 
ultimate  philosophical  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  human 
life  to  reality  as  a  whole. 

The  contrast  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  typical  modes 
of  thought  of  the  i8th  and  iQth  centuries.  The  thought  of  the 
former  was  individualistic  and  rationalistic.  It  was  fond  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  categories.  To  escape  the  authority  of  the 
past  it  denied  the  validity  of  history.  History  and  society,  if  ad- 
mitted at  all  as  contributory  factors  in  present  reality,  were  re- 
garded as  sources  of  deterioration.  How  characteristic  of  the 
age  are  the  words  with  which  Rousseau  opens  the  Emile : 
"  Everything  is  good  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Author  of 
things ;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man  "  !  Nine- 
teenth century  thought  has  equal  faith  in  intellectual  freedom  ; 
but  it  knows  better  the  limitations  of  the  individual  reason.  The 
spiritual  man  can  no  more  be  severed  from  his  spiritual  environ- 
ment than  the  physical  man  from  his  physical  environment.  He 
is  not  the  degenerate  work  of  a  perfect  Author,  but  the  pro- 
gressively developed  product  of  historical  and  social  forces. 
Social  institutions  were  not  established  complete,  whether  by 
divine  gift  or  human  invention.  They  are  the  products  of  his- 
tory, and  they  can  be  understood  only  through  a  knowledge  of 
their  history.  Biological  categories  have  ousted  the  mathemat- 
ico-physical  categories.  Nowhere  is  the  difference  in  the  spirit 
of  the  thought  of  the  two  centuries  more  manifest  than  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  natural  theology  of  the  one  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion  of  the  other. 

Lessing  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  apply  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
gressive historical  development  to  the  interpretation  of  positive 
religions.  For  this  he  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the  founder  of 
philosophy  of  religion,  even  though  he  does  not  in  all  respects 
escape  the  point  of  view  of  the  natural  theology  of  his  age. 
Schleiermacher  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  completely  tran- 
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scend  the  distinction  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  along 
with  this  to  have  seen  that  the  essence  of  religion  is  an  emotional 
attitude,  and  that  the  object  of  religious  feeling  is  not  a  being 
apart  from  the  world,  but  the  principle  of  unity  immanent  in  the 
world.  With  the  conquest  of  these  three  standpoints,  the  evo- 
lutional character  of  religion,  its  essentially  emotional  nature,  and 
the  conception  of  God  as  immanent  rather  than  transcendent, 
philosophy  of  religion  separated  itself  completely  from  natural 
theology.  Earlier  thinkers  sought  to  reform  or  to  demonstrate 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  Now  for  the  first  time  religion  is  really 
made  an  object  of  philosophical  reflection.  The  phenomena  of 
the  religious  life  are  taken  like  the  given  phenomena  of  any  other 
group,  and  the  philosopher  tries  to  find  out  their  meaning,  and 
their  true  place  in  human  life,  and  in  the  totality  of  the  real.  The 
name  is  justified,  for  not  until  this  point  of  view  is  reached,  can 
there  be  a  philosophy  of  religion.  Scholasticism  was  a  ration- 
alized Catholicism ;  natural  theology  a  rationalized  Protest- 
antism; philosophy  of  religion  is  a  rational  interpretation  of 
man's  religious  life  in  its  entirety. 

This  comparison  with  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
religious  problem  shows  us  something  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  Philosophy  of  Religion.  For  a  closer  determination  of  its 
aims  and  scope  we  must  consider  the  natural  relations  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  We  may  start  for  this  purpose  by  dividing 
human  interests  and  values  roughly  into  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual.  But  if  we  use  this  old  classification,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  notion  that  the  two  are  related  merely  as  lower 
and  higher,  or  as  means  and  ends.  Physical  values  are  intrinsic 
as  well  as  instrumental,  and  spiritual  values  are  instrumental  as 
well  as  intrinsic.  The  relation  is  a  truly  organic  one. 

"  Let  us  not  always  say 
'  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole  !  ' 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry,  «  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more, 
Now,  than  flesh  helps  soul.'  " 

This  same  organic  relation  subsists  between  the  several  types 
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of  spiritual  value.  Each  is  both  end  in  itself,  and  instrument  for 
the  realization  of  human  weal  as  a  whole.  The  type-forms  of 
spiritual  value  to  which  man  is  susceptible  are  the  intellectual, 
the  aesthetic,  and  the  ethical.  Science,  art,  and  morality  are  the 
objects  of  these  several  interests  as  developed  by  our  relations 
to  the  world  of  immediate  experience.  But  besides  these  several 
interests  in  and  attitudes  toward  the  empirical  world,  man  has 
developed  a  set  of  interests  of  a  second  order.  He  recognizes 
relations  not  only  to  the  '  this,  that,  and  the  other,'  but  also  to 
reality  as  a  whole,  and  so  to  that  in  the  totality  of  the  real  which 
transcends  experience,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  the  direct  object 
of  experience.  The  product  of  our  intellectual  interest  in  the 
transcendent  is  philosophy,  of  our  practical  interest  is  religion. 
Philosophy  is  our  theoretical  attitude  toward  the  transcendent, 
religion  is  our  practical  attitude  to  the  same. 

This  distribution  of  values  indicates  also  the  relation  of  religion 
and  morality.  Both  are  practical  attitudes.  While  the  emo- 
tional may  predominate  in  the  one  and  the  volitional  in  the  other, 
the  essential  difference  is  that  one  is  an  attitude  towards  the  em- 
pirical, the  other  an  attitude  toward  the  transcendent.  Morality 
and  religion  are  thus  theoretically  distinct.  Ethics  is  properly  a 
science  as  independent  of  metaphysics  in  principle  as  physics  or 
any  other  science.  The  interpretation  of  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  a  philosophy.  As  in  the  first  order  of  interests 
we  find  science,  morality,  and  among  others  a  science  of  morals, 
so  in  the  second  order  of  interest  we  have  a  philosophy,  religion, 
and  among  other  departments  of  philosophy  a  philosophy  of 
religion. 

Our  intellectual  interests  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  self  and 
its  relation  to  things,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  things.  And  so 
on  the  philosophical  plane  of  thought  we  demand  a  knowledge 
not  only  of  reality  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  our  practical  relations 
to  the  real.  This  does  not  mean  that  religion  is  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  philosophy,  but  only  that  a  knowledge  of  religion  must 
be  a  part  of  that  knowledge  which  in  its  entirety  constitutes  phi- 
losophy. Hence  a  twofold  necessity  for  a  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. 
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(i)  Intellectually,  philosophy  itself  to  be  complete  must  con- 
tain an  interpretation  of  religion  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  human  life.  (2)  Practically,  religion  for  its 
own  sake  needs  a  philosophical  interpretation.  In  the  case  of 
the  natural  sciences  there  is  altogether  too  strong  a  tendency  to 
regard  them  as  merely  means  to  practical  ends.  While  they 
have  this  instrumental  value  they  have  also  an  intrinsic  worth. 
In  the  midst  of  the  popular  adoration  of  applied  science,  the 
thoughtful  must  preach  the  value  of  pure  science.  In  the  case  of 
philosophy,  however,  the  general  tendency  has  been  in  the  other 
direction.  Those  few  who  think  of  philosophy  at  all  look  upon 
it  as  a  subject  of  pure  knowledge,  having  a  mere  intellectual 
worth.  I  would  be  the  last  to  disparge  this  intrinsic  value  of 
philosophy,  but  I  believe  we  need  just  now  to  emphasize  its  in- 
strumental value.  No  one  of  man's  great  spiritual  interests,  how- 
ever worthful  in  and  for  itself,  can  attain  to  its  true  dignity  until 
it  enters  into  organic  relations  with  the  others  and  contributes  to 
the  abundance  of  life  as  a  whole.  Art  for  art's  sake  is  a  sterile 
abstraction  ;  art  for  man's  sake  is  a  noble  and  fruitful  ideal.  It 
is  in  its  point  of  contact  with  religion  that  philosophy  comes  into 
closest  relation  with  life.  Religion  is  often  a  storm-center,  and 
the  peace-loving  philosopher  is  too  much  inclined  to  withdraw 
as  far  as  possible  from  its  turmoil.  But  if  philosophy  is  to  be 
a  vital  discipline,  it  must  not  flee  the  arena  of  religious  strife. 
Philosophy  of  religion  is,  equally  with  ethics,  a  normative  dis- 
cipline. We  may  rightly  look  to  it  not  merely  for  an  intellectual 
interpretation,  but  also,  through  the  interpretation  of  religion  as  it 
is  and  has  been,  for  the  formulation  and  clarification  of  standards 
of  value.  We  may  look  to  it  for  standards  of  evaluation  by 
which  the  thoughtfully  minded  may  give  intelligent  direction  to 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling.  Life  is  more  than  thought, 
but  thought  may  serve  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  civilization  when  rational  standards  of  religious 
value  were  more  needed.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  no 
longer  restrain  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual  religious  con- 
sciousness. Here,  as  elsewhere,  only  an  intelligent  self-mastery 
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can  prevent  liberty  from  degenerating  into  license.  From  the 
Protestant  Reformation  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  tendency  toward  religious  variation  manifested 
itself  in  the  formation  of  new  sects  based  on  individual  interpreta- 
tions of  the  biblical  writings.  This  movement  seems  now  to 
have  spent  itself.  The  new  forms  of  religion  which  have  gained 
some  considerable  vogue  in  the  last  half  century  have  been  based, 
not  on  some  new  interpretation  of  scriptures,  but  upon  some 
extra-biblical  principle.  The  most  prominent  religious  move- 
ments of  this  new  type  in  this  country  are  Mormonism,  Spirit- 
ualism, Christian  Science,  and  Theosophy.  Of  course,  the  pos- 
session of  rational  standards  of  value  will  not  save  society  from 
the  rank  growths  that  spring  from  a  soil  of  passion  and  super- 
stition. But  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  last  two  religious 
movements  mentioned,  Christian  Science  and  Theosophy,1  the 
adherents  have  been  drawn  not  from  the  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated, but  rather  from  the  class  that  might  be  called  the  half- 
educated.  They  are.  just  the  class  that  might  be  influenced  if 
the  intellectual  world  presented  any  semblance  of  unanimity  in 
its  standards  of  religious  value. 

Philosophy  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  the  case  of  Science 
versus  Religion.  Just  at  present  the  tendency  may  be  for  these 
two  to  ignore  each  other  and  so  avoid  conflict.  But  this  can  be 
only  a  temporary  phase  of  the  case.  Where  two  such  vital  inter- 
ests are  concerned,  the  human  spirit  will  never  rest  permanently 
from  its  efforts  to  secure  a  rational  adjustment.  Our  intellectual 
interpretation  of  the  world,  and  our  religious  attitude  toward  the 
world  cannot  be  entirely  sundered.  We  may  grant  that  religion 
in  its  essence  is  a  mode  of  feeling,  but  still  the  religious  con- 
sciousness has  its  intellectual  aspect.  The  dogmatic  element  may 
be  more  or  less  subordinated,  but  it  can  never  be  entirely  wanting. 

1  The  appearance  of  theosophy  and  various  forms  of  orientalism  amongst  us  need  not 
surprise  us.  '  No  action  without  reaction '  is  a  law  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the  physical 
world.  There  is  no  giving  without  receiving,  no  exporting  without  importing.  If 
the  west  sends  its  religion  to  the  east,  it  must  feel  in  return  the  impulse  of  eastern  re- 
ligions. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  theosophy  appears  to-day  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  it  appeared  in  the  Hellenic  world.  In  both  cases,  a  western  people 
in  a  period  of  philosophical  agnosticism  is  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  east. 
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Man  cannot  feel  reverence  for,  and  worship  a  being,  without  form- 
ing some  sort  of  an  idea  of  that  being.  The  same  is  true,  it  may 
be  observed,  on  the  moral  side.  Religion  is  essentially  an  emo- 
tional attitude  expressing  itself  in  a  form  of  ritual.  But  the  di- 
rection and  sincerity  of  his  worship  cannot  but  effect  a  man's 
attitude  toward  his  neighbor.  Creed,  cult,  and  conduct  are  in- 
separable aspects  of  the  religious  consciousness.  To  the  ana- 
lytic philosopher,  theories  of  reality  and  theories  of  value  may 
seem  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  In  real  life 
the  two  cannot  be  severed. 

Of  course,  the  philosopher  of  religion  is  not  expected  to  ap- 
pear as  a  religious  reformer.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
he  shall  point  out  what  is  intellectually  and  morally  sound  in  re- 
ligion, and  thus  furnish  to  those  who  are  ready  to  act  intelligently 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  matters  a  standard  of  judgment. 
A  working  agreement  between  science  and  religion,  not  a  mere 
agreement  of  non-interference,  but  a  practical  harmony,  would 
not  only  relieve  many  a  troubled  soul  of  a  great  burden,  but 
would  give  a  tremendous  increment  to  the  forces  that  make  for 
social  betterment.  Philosophy  is  no  mere  affair  of  the  closet. 
Philosophy  is  for  life.  In  no  way  can  it  more  effectively  realize 
its  possibilities  as  a  vital  discipline  than  by  dealing  courageously 
with  the  religious  problem. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 


THE    FUNCTIONAL   VIEW   OF   THE   RELATION 

BETWEEN   THE    PSYCHICAL   AND 

THE   PHYSICAL.1 

IN  order  to  get  the  problem  clearly  before  us,  it  will  be  well  briefly 
to  summarize  the  various  types  of  theory  that  have  been 
held  in  explanation  of  the  relation  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical.  There  are  two  general  types  of  explanation  :  the  onto- 
logical,  and  the  teleological.  The  ontological  theories  are  either 
causality  theories,  or  theories  of  parallelism.  According  to  the 
causality  theories,  mind  and  matter  are  either  causally  interactive, 
now  the  one,  and  now  the  other,  being  cause  or  effect  (interac- 
tionism) ;  or  matter  is  the  cause  of  mind  (materialism),  or  mind  is 
the  cause  of  matter  (spiritualism).  According  to  theories  of 
parallelism,  mind  and  matter  are  either  two  independent  orders 
of  existence  which  stand  side  by  side,  parallel  and  concomitant 
without  being  causally  related  (a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony), 
or  they  are  parallel  and  concomitant  manifestations,  sides,  or  as- 
pects of  one  underlying  reality  which  is  unknown  and  unknown- 
able  (agnosticism). 

The  teleological  or  functional  theory  approaches  the  matter 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  It  regards  the  psychical 
and  physical  as  functional  distinctions  within  the  one  concrete 
knowable  reality  of  experience.  In  what  follows,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  both  the  historical  evolution  of  the  distinction,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  concrete  process  of  experience,  lend  support 
to  the  functional  interpretation. 

The  clear  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the  physical 
came  relatively  late  in  human  development.  The  child  makes  no 
such  distinction  at  first.  Man  in  the  beginning  made  no  such  distinc- 
tion. And  when  he  did  begin  to  make  it,  it  was  made  hesitatingly, 
confusedly,  and  inconsistently.  In  the  beginning,  mental  states 
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were  treated  simply  as  so  many  more  physical  objects ;  or,  phys- 
ical objects  on  certain  occasions  were  sublimated  into  psychical 
abstractions. 

To  the  savage,  and  even  to  the  Greek  sage,  the  symbol,  instead 
of  representing  the  object,  seems  to  have  contained  its  essence. 
This  is  the  significance  of  Plato's  hypostasization  of  ideas  or 
concepts.  The  ancient  idealist  swept  all  reality  into  his  con- 
ceptual forms,  without  feeling  the  ontological  incompatibility  of 
mind  and  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  ancient  materialist 
the  soul  was  not  conceived  as  a  phosphorescence  or  epiphenom- 
enon  :  he  had  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  both  body  and  soul 
as  material  in  their  nature. 

When  mental  states  began  to  be  described,  it  was  in  terms  of 
physical  objects  and  processes.  No  new  language  was  invented, 
but  old  words  were  broadened  to  cover  the  new  phenomena. 
Thus  the  mind  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  substance  or  entity  like 
matter,  except  that  it  was  less  palpable  and  visible,  more  ethereal, 
shadowy,  and  vaporous.  The  soul  was  represented  as  breath,  as 
fire,  as  motion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  man's  knowledge  of 
his  psychical  self  or  soul,  as  distinguished  from  his  body,  may 
have  first  come  from  seeing  his  image  in  the  water,  or  from  a 
reification  of  his  dream  life.  However  that  may  be,  we  know 
that  this  shadowy  dream-world  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be 
given  a  separate  existence,  and  even  to  take  precedence,  in  thought, 
of  the  material  world.  The  motive  for  this  was  doubtless  a  re- 
ligious one.  This  spirit  world  was  the  abode  of  good  and  evil 
demons,  the  abode  of  deities  and  devils.  It  was  also  the  place 
to  which  at  death  the  spirits  of  men  and  animals  were  translated. 
Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  spiritual  world,  was  conceived  as  a 
supra-mundane  sphere,  for  which  this  world  was  only  a  prepara- 
tion and  half-way  house. 

Modern  pan-psychism,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
primitive  animism.  The  animism  and  hylozoism  of  primitive 
humanity  represent  simply  the  unreflective  anthropomorphizing 
of  non-human  objects.  Early  fetishism,  sorcery,  zoolatry,  and 
witchcraft  represent  no  reflective  distinction  of  a  spiritual  world, 
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since  the  shadows,  ghosts,  or  spirits  supposed  to  people  Hades 
have  largely  the  same  characters  as  living  men.  It  was  only  very 
slowly,  out  of  this  pre-reflective,  un differentiated  matrix,  that  the 
realism  and  idealism  of  later  thought  developed.  The  souls  of  liv- 
ing things  became  more  and  more  detached  from  organisms,  and 
more  and  more  used  as  abstract  principles,  until  in  the  so-called 
idealism  of  a  Plato  we  get  the  abstract  universal  idea  hypostasized 
as  the  essential  reality.  But  this  idealism  is  not  idealism  in  the 
modern  sense  :  the  ideal  is  not  as  yet  identified  with  the  psychical. 
The  evolution  of  the  psychical  in  the  psychological  sense  of 
the  term  is  a  comparatively  modern  achievement.  According  to 
the  Greek,  the  real  is  the  universal ;  the  particular  is  in  so  far 
forth  the  unreal.  But  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  as  seen 
first  in  the  undercurrent  of  revolt  against  authority  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  later  in  the  assertion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  we 
find  that  what  the  Greeks  regarded  as  the  illusory  and  unreal  is 
taken  as  the  most  certain  basis  and  starting-point  of  philosophical 
thought.  The  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  Greek  life  was 
not  differentiated  from  that  of  the  community  life.  It  was  only 
through  Christianity,  which  brought  the  Semitic  inwardness  into 
contact  with  the  Greek  ideas  of  objectivity,  and  through  the  in- 
vasion of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  by  the  northern  tribes  of 
Europe,  with  their  insistence  on  personal  freedom,  that  the  indi- 
vidual came  to  be  set  over  against  the  institution  as  in  himself 
embodying  reality  as  truly,  and,  it  came  even  to  be  asserted,  more 
truly,  than  the  State  or  Church.  This  is  the  philosophical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Protestant 
political  revolutions,  of  the  rise  of  the  free  cities,  and  the  fall  of 
feudalism,  and,  in  reflective  thought,  of  nominalism  as  over 
against  the  realism  and  conceptualism  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Especially  do  we  see  the  evolution  of  the  individual  in  the  polit- 
ical and  industrial  history  of  England,  and  there  also,  significantly, 
we  get  the  greatest  development  of  the  empirical  or  psychological 
philosophy,  which  adopts  essentially  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  making  fundamental  and  thoroughgoing 
the  principle  that  was  only  hinted  at  in  Descartes's  Cogito,  ergo 
sum. 
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Realism  and  conceptualism  both  hypostasized  the  concept. 
Realism  asserted  that  the  concept  was  real  objectively;  i.  e.,  that 
besides  this  and  that  horse  there  was  'horse'  in  general.  Con- 
ceptualism said  that  the  concept  was  real,  but  only  subjectively ; 
i.  e.,  the  conceptual  horse  was  real  as  a  mental  state  though  not 
as  a  physical  existence.  Nominalism  maintained  in  essence, 
though  not  consistently,  that  the  conceptual  is  not  a  separate 
realm  of  reality,  but  simply  reality  as  problematic,  or  doubted,  or 
ideal,  as  over  against  reality  as  certain,  or  given,  or  actual.  That 
is,  for  nominalism  the  conceptual  horse  has  only  a  symbolic 
reality. 

Now  just  as  the  Middle  Ages  hypostasized  the  abstract  ideas 
or  universals  of  the  Greeks,  or  carried  on  the  process  which  was 
begun  by  the  Greeks,  so  modern  thought  has  hypostasized  the 
psychical  individual  as  a  separate  self  over  and  above  the  physical 
or  bodily  self,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  into  this  conception 
certain  ideas  from  the  Greek  notion  of  the  real  ideal,  as  over 
against  the  illusory  phenomenal  world.  The  psychical,  thus,  at 
first,  is  conceived  as  immaterial,  unextended,  and  simple,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complexity  of  the  extended  material  world. 
Then,  later,  as  the  facts  of  localization  of  the  psychic  functions 
in  the  nervous  system  became  developed,  the  psychical  was  con- 
ceived as  a  spiritual  being,  with  certain  faculties  or  powers  cor- 
responding to  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  In  its  latest  phase, 
in  pan-psychism,  we  get  the  psychical  clearly  hypostasized  as  a 
separate  realm  of  being  coextensive  and  equally  complex  with, 
though  causally  independent  of,  the  whole  physical  world.  More- 
over, under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  animal 
soul  and  the  rational  spirit,  which  even  Descartes  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, come  to  be  identified ;  and  man  is  viewed  dichot- 
omously  (as  body  and  mind,  soul,  or  spirit)  instead  of  trichot- 
omously  (as  body,  soul,  and  spirit).  The  transformation  from 
the  ancient  point  of  view  is  complete.  Instead  of  the  world  of 
ideas  being  a  fixed  and  static  world,  it  is  viewed  as  in  continual 
flux,  as  a  stream  of  conscious  states.  And,  just  as  the  conception 
of  inert  matter  has  given  place  to  the  doctrine  of  energy  on  the 
physical  side,  so  the  conception  of  fixed  ready-made  faculties  has 
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given  place  to  the  doctrine  of  psychic  functions.  It  is  but  a  step 
further  to  say  that  these  functions  are  the  functions  of  this  energy, 
that  the  function  is  but  the  meaning  of  the  structure,  that  the 
psychical  is  but  the  significance  of  the  physical.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  says  the  following  things  of  the  psychical :  that  it 
is  observable  by  but  one  subject,  that  it  is  non-spatial  and  time- 
less, that  it  is  merely  qualitative  or  non -quantitative,  and  that  it 
is  without  causal  interconnection,  each  element  being  unique. 
Why  not  go  the  whole  way  and  say  that  the  psychical  has  no 
existence  as  such  at  all,  but  is  simply  an  expression  for  the  meaning 
of  existence. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  distinction  between  the  psychical  and 
the  physical  we  see,  then,  that  what  was  at  first  a  purely  practical 
distinction  was  gradually  transformed  into  an  ontological  dis- 
tinction, the  psychical  being  hypostasized  in  one  form  or  another 
as  a  distinct  order  of  existence.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  getting  back  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  practical  attitude,  though  now,  of  course,  in  a 
reflective,  conscious  way  instead  of  the  immediate,  instinctive, 
primitive  attitude. 

Science  has  practically  handed  over  the  problem  to  philosophy 
as  insoluble.  This  is  shown  in  the  postulate  of  parallelism  which 
most  scientists  adopt,  with  the  distinct  consciousness  that  it  is  no 
solution  but  simply  a  formulation  of  the  facts.  For  the  phil- 
osopher, however,  the  parallelism  of  mind  and  body  is  no  postu- 
late. It  is  rather  a  problem,  a  subject  for  further  reflection.  A 
doctrine  of  absolute  parallelism,  with  all  that  such  a  doctrine 
implies,  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  all  metaphysics.  It 
would  be  to  give  up  the  problem  at  the  start.  To  say  that  the 
psychical  and  the  physical  are  parallel  in  the  sense  of  being  ab- 
solutely disparate  and  independent  is  not  only  a  self-contradictory 
use  of  the  term  'parallel,'  but  it  is  to  prejudge  the  whole  con- 
troversy— as  much  so  as  to  say  with  the  materialists  that  the 
psychical  is  simply  an  epiphenomenal  effect  of  the  physical,  or 
with  the  spiritualistic  idealists  that  matter  is  but  a  lower  manifes- 
tation of  mind.  The  real  problem  lies  within  this  word  '  par- 
allel.' In  what  sense  are  the  psychical  and  physical  parallel  ? 
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The  time  has  come  when  what  professedly  has  been  but  a 
working  hypothesis  of  science  should  be  either  established  as  a 
law,  or  rejected  as  a  false  formulation  of  the  facts.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  so  to  modify  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism 
as  to  make  of  it  a  solution,  and  not  simply  a  restatement  of  the 
old  problem  of  mind  and  matter.  But  these  efforts  have  served 
only  to  point  out  the  fultility  of  the  hypothesis  as  a  statement  of 
the  problem,  and  its  absurdity  as  a  solution.  The  difficulty  of 
the  problem  of  parallelism  lies,  not  upon  the  surface,  but  in  the 
underlying  assumption  that  there  are  two  orders  of  reality  cap- 
able of  being  thus  related.  Parallelism,  in  other  words,  is  an 
insoluble  enigma,  because,  like  all  the  great  test  problems  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  it  presupposes  a  certain  answer  in  the  very 
form  of  statement  of  the  question. 

As  a  recent  writer  has  said,  if  the  question  were  properly 
stated,  it  might  better  be  called  non-intersecting  perpendicularism 
than  parallelism.  Parallelism  is  not  a  solution  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a  restatement  of  the  problem  in  an  unsolvable  form.  In 
the  very  statement  of  the  question,  it  has  already  committed  itself 
to  a  theory  of  the  relations  involved.  All  the  fantastic  construc- 
tions of  hylo -idealism,  pan-psychism,  the  mind-stuff  theory,  the 
theory  of  conscious-automatism,  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
causality,  the  identity  hypothesis,  and  the  universal  parallelism 
of  the  psychical  and  the  physical  as  complementary  aspects  or 
sides  of  an  unknowable  tertium  quid,  grow  out  of  the  attempt  to 
state  a  teleological  distinction  in  ontological  terms.  They  grow 
out  of  the  attempt  to  state  a  relative,  a  fluid,  or  functional 
division  of  labor  in  terms  of  absolute,  fixed,  structural  elements. 

As  contrasted  with  all  the  ontological  theories,  the  functional 
view  would  hold  that  all  our  reflective  distinctions  arise  within 
the  life  of  action.  We  begin  with  immediate  experience,  and 
within  this  emerges  the  distinction  between  means  and  ends. 
That  part  of  our  experience  which  is  already  under  control,  in 
the  form  of  available  habits,  becomes  means.  That  part  of  the 
experience  which  is  in  process  of  being  brought  under  control  or 
is  still  beyond  definite  control,  our  ideas  and  ideals,  presents  un- 
realized values  or  ends.  This  is  a  distinction  which  any  person 
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can  understand,  since  every  person  constantly  makes  it  in  some 
form  or  other  in  his  everyday  life.  In  spite  of  our  metaphysical 
prejudices  or  religious  beliefs,  which  may  seem  to  favor  other 
distinctions,  this  is  the  distinction  to  which  we  always  come  back 
in  our  practical  life,  in  our  activity  experience.  Is  it  too  much 
to  affirm  that  this  is  also  the  essence  of  the  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  the  psychical,  that,  after  all,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  psychical  is  not  one  of  existence,  but 
one  simply  of  use  or  function  in  experience  ? 

According  to  this  view,  the  physical  would  represent  the  given 
means,  or  that  part  of  the  experience  which  is  taken  as  given. 
The  psychical,  on  the  other  hand,  would  represent  the  ends  or 
values  which  are  to  be  realized,  or  which  are  in  process  of  reali- 
zation in  and  through  the  means.  It  is  a  purely  instrumental 
or  teleological  distinction  ;  instrumental,  if  you  view  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  means  ;  teleological,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ends ;  functional,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  process  of  ex- 
perience as  an  interaction  of  means  and  ends. 

Reality  or  experience  is  physical  or  psychical  only  in  and 
through  our  manipulation  of  it.  It  is  physical  as  a  tool  or 
means.  It  is  psychical  as  a  value  or  end.  As  Edward  Caird 
says:  "The  advance  of  scientific  thought,  which  teaches  men  to 
distinguish  one  form  of  reality  from  another,  is  apt  to  make  them 
lose  hold  of  a  truth  which  was  contained  in  their  primitive  an- 
thropomorphic view  of  the  world.  For,  in  that  view,  every  thing 
and  being  was  taken  as  at  once  material  and  spiritual,  at  once  as 
an  object  in  space  and  time,  and  as  a  being  gifted  with  life  and 
will."  l  The  distinction  of  psychical  and  physical  is  purely  instru- 
mental in  thought,  and  when  the  universe  is  regarded  thus  as 
organic  throughout,  the  dualism  in  the  ontological  sense  passes 
away.  The  dualism  fe  not  absolute,  but  relative  in  the  sense  of 
functional.  $ 

We  say  of  a  visionary  that  his  schemes  are  mere  ideas  :  they 
are  only  hypothetical  or  problematic.  They  are  ideal  rather 
than  actual.  They  are  real,  but  they  are  real  only  as  ideas,  not 
as  actual  existences  in  space  and  time.  A  house  while  it  is 

1  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  II,  p.  369. 
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simply  a  plan  in  the  architect's  head  is  ideal  or  psychical  only. 
When  it  is  realized  in  brick  and  stone  and  mortar  we  call  it  an 
actual  house,  the  house  as  a  physical  reality.  It  is  the  same 
house  and  it  is  a  real  house  all  the  time,  when  it  is  in  the  archi- 
tect's mind,  on  the  architect's  paper,  or  physically  realized  in 
brick  and  stone.  But  in  the  first  case  it  is  only  ideally  or  psy- 
chically real,  while  in  the  second  and  third  cases  it  is  actually  or 
physically  real  as  well. 

The  direct  experience  of  the  child  or  animal,  or  even  .of  the 
human  adult  when  he  is  not  thinking,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
states  or  acts  which  present  no  conscious  distinction  between  sub- 
ject and  object,  between  psychical  and  physical.  But  if  some 
uncertainty  or  doubt  or  difficulty  arises,  this  experience  is  broken 
up  so  that  a  duality  appears  within  it — a  duality  of  function 
which  serves  to  dichotomize  the  experience  into  a  part  which  is 
regarded  as  uncertain  and  problematic,  and  another  part  which  is 
taken  as  certain  or  given. 

For  example,  my  experience  of  the  temperature  in  this  room 
up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  neither  physical  nor  psychical, 
neither  objective  nor  subjective.  All  at  once  I  become  conscious, 
let  us  suppose,  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  growing  colder  and 
colder.  I  feel  a  draft.  But  I  see  no  open  window,  no  open 
door.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?  Here  is  a  polarizing,  a 
bifurcation,  in  my  experience.  There  is  something  which  is 
uncertain  —  the  cause  of  this  chilling  atmosphere.  This  occupies 
the  foreground  in  consciousness  :  it  is  the  salient,  the  absorbing 
content  of  this  experience.  And  in  addition  there  is  the  general 
background  of  things  in  the  environment,  which,  being  irrelevant  in 
this  situation,  are  simply  taken  for  granted,  the  chairs,  the  desk, 
the  blackboard,  etc.  The  door,  the  windows,  the  draft,  are  in 
the  focus  of  consciousness  :  they  are  psychical.  My  overcoat 
hanging  on  the  hat-rack  is  on  the  border-line  :  it  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  psychical  if  it  grows  cold  enough,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  draft.  That  is,  the  overcoat,  in  such  a 
case,  passes  into  the  foreground — and  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  functionally  psychical  aspect  of  the  experience.  The  draft, 
the  door,  the  windows,  and  the  overcoat  will,  then,  remain  the 
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psychical  aspect  of  this  experience  until  I  locate  and  remove  the 
cause  of  the  discomfort.  Then  the  experience  will  lapse  back 
again  to  the  former  level  of  direct  stimulus  and  response,  at  least 
so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned. 

In  another  instance,  instead  of  being  the  temperature  which  is 
brought  into  the  psychical  focus  of  experience,  it  may  be  the 
light.  Dusk  may  come  on  gradually  while  I  am  reading,  so  that 
finally  I  am  unable  longer  to  pursue  my  work.  Then  the  whole 
situation  of  insufficient  illumination  comes  to  consciousness,  i.  e., 
becomes  psychical,  and  remains  so  while  I  seek  around  for  a 
light.  But  when  I  strike  a  match  and  light  the  gas  and  resume 
my  reading,  the  light  situation  retreats  from  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness just  as  did  the  temperature  situation.  Thus  what  is 
psychical  or  focal  in  consciousness  at  one  time  or  in  one  situation 
may 'be  taken  for  granted  as  irrelevant,  as  physical  in  another 
situation.  And  when  we  say  that  the  physical  is  irrelevant,  we 
mean  simply  that  it  is  taken,  in  that  situation,  as  given.  It  is 
irrelevant  simply  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted, 
so  completely  assumed  as  there  :  it  is  not  the  particular  phase  of 
the  experience  which  is  undergoing  reconstruction. 

Take  one  more  illustration,  which  I  adapt  from  Professor 
Dewey  (though  he  does  not  use  it  to  illustrate  this  point). 
Suppose  I  am  threading  a  needle.  There  is  little  doubt  of  what 
in  psychological  terms  I  mean  by  'threading.'  It  involves 
the  coordination  of  the  eye  and  hand,  or  of  the  functions 
represented  by  these  organs.  But  what  is  the  '  needle  '  psycho- 
logically ?  It  may  be  all  of  the  following  things  in  relation  to 
the  attempt  to  do  the  act  represented  in  threading  the  needle  : 
(i)  The  needle  is  a  part  of  the  sense  factor  or  stimulus ;  (2)  it 
defines  the  end  of  the  activity  ;  (3)  it  locates  the  problem  to  be 
solved;  (4)  consequently  it  is  in  the  focus  of  attention;  (5)  it 
may  be  one  of  the  means  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  ;  (6)  it 
may  suggest  the  mode  of  the  activity  to  be  employed  in  solving 
the  problem. 

If  I  already  have  the  needle  sufficiently  well  in  hand  to  be 
able  to  thread  it  without  any  trouble,  the  needle-threading  situa- 
tion soon  comes  to  a  conclusion.  But  if  the  eye  of  the  needle  is 
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very  small,  or  my  eyesight  poor,  or  the  room  too  dark,  then  the 
needle,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  the  eye  of  the  needle,  is  kept  in 
the  focus  of  consciousness  until  I  secure  the  means  of  getting  the 
thread  through  the  hole.  Perchance  I  take  the  needle  to  the 
window  where  I  can  see  more  plainly.  Another  person,  it  is 
true,  might  keep  his  eyes  on  the  tip  of  the  thread  and  only  inci- 
dentally on  the  eye  of  the  needle,  but  the  principle  involved 
would  be  the  same.  The  eye  of  the  needle  or  the  tip  of  the 
thread  is  psychical,  if  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  focus  of  the  at- 
tention. It  is  not  that  I,  or  my  act  of  seeing,  or  my  act  of 
threading,  is  psychical,  and  the  needle  is  physical  or  material. 
If  /am  out  of  the  focus  of  the  situation,  I  am  just  as  physical  as 
that  bit  of  steel  that  I  call  the  needle.  What  constitutes  the 
psychical  quality  is  not  some  ontological  distinction  of  substance 
— the  needle  being  material  and  these  other  things  mental.  The 
difference  is  a  functional  one  only,  a  teleological  or  instrumental 
distinction.  Reality  and  experience  are  one  organic  whole.  There 
are  no  ontological  chasms  in  reality. 

All  experience,  just  because  it  is  a  living  reality,  is  capable  of 
growth  or  transformation.  It  is  not  an  externally  fixed  entity, 
but  a  changing,  expanding  life  with  a  developmental  history. 
This  experience  is  psychical  when  and  where  it  is  growing,  just 
as  a  plant  is  green  and  tender  at  its  growing-points  —  at  its 
rootlets  which  push  their  way  into  the  soil,  and  in  its  buds  which 
seek  the  light  and  air.  Experience  is  psychical  where  it  is 
undergoing  reconstruction.  Experience  is  not  psychical  all  the 
time  and  everywhere,  but  only  at  these  nodal  or  critical  points, 
at  the  points  of  transition  and  adaptation  in  the  process  of  growth. 
It  is  a  purely  methodological  distinction,  in  which  we  return,  in  a 
sense,  though  in  a  new  sense,  to  the  primitive  and  common-sense 
view,  not  of  a  material  body  and  an  immaterial  soul,  but  rather 
of  an  acting,  feeling,  thinking  body — a  psychophysical  organism. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  most  of  the  discussions  of  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  psychical  to  the  physical  proceed 
upon  the  assumption,  implicit  if  not  expressed,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  existence,  two  orders  of  reality,  though  this  assumption 
is  often  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms  '  sides '  or 
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1  aspects.'  In  some  cases,  the  physical  and  psychical  are  spoken 
of  as  different  forms  or  modes  of  energy.  Oftener,  the  psychical 
is  vaguely  treated  as  a  mode  or  aspect  of  reality  without  any 
clear  definition  of  its  nature,  except  that  it  is  very  different  from, 
if  not  quite  independent  of,  the  physical. 

Without  here  going  into  the  reasons  for  thinking  so,  two 
things  seem  clear  in  these  discussions  :  first,  that  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  upon  which  the  parallelist  bases  his  argu- 
ment, cannot  be  overthrown  —  the  various  arguments  advanced 
by  its  opponents  serving  only  to  define  it  more  adequately,  rather 
than  to  refute  it  or  limit  its  application  ;  and  yet,  secondly,  that 
there  is  a  truth,  nevertheless,  for  which  the  interactionist  stands, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  what  has  here  been  called  the  func- 
tional theory  —  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  relation  between  the 
psychical  and  the  physical  is  an  intimate  one,  the  relation  of  fact 
to  the  significance  of  the  fact,  the  relation  of  existence  to  meaning. 

The  apparently  even  balance  of  arguments  presented  by  the 
interactionists  and  the  parallelists  would  suggest,  if  nothing  else 
did  so,  that  the  truth  in  some  form  or  other  lies  between  the  two 
extremes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  what  Huxley  and 
Hodgson  really  have  in  mind  in  their  theory  of  conscious  auto- 
matism, and  it  is  what  I  have  interpreted  Professor  Dewey  to 
mean  when  he  says  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  :  "  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  '  physical '  and  '  spiritual '  .  .  .  is  one  of 
interpretation,  of  function,  rather  than  of  kind  of  existence ; " 
and  in  another  article  where  he  says  :  ''The  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  physical  facts  and  psychical  facts  is  not  that 
the  former  exist  in  space,  the  latter  in  time,  or  any  other  specific 
distinction  or  mode  of  appearance.  It  is  that  physical  facts  as 
such  are  facts  of  existence  ;  psychical  facts  are  facts  of  meaning, 
Physical  facts  have  meaning,  but  they  have  it  as  psychical,  in 
relation  to  intelligence ;  psychical  facts  have  existence,  but  the 
existence  does  not  constitute  their  express  value  in  human 
experience."2  H.  HEATH  BAWDEN. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

i  Vol.  VI,  p.  44- 
*Mind,  Vol.  XII,  p.  384. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

WHEN  I  say,  'the  table  is  not  made  of  iron,'  or  when  I 
speak  of  things  that  are  not  white,  it  obviously  does  not 
convey  as  much  to  the  hearer's  mind  as  if  I  said,  'the  table  is 
wooden,'  or  spoke  of  green  things.  The  negative  judgment  seems 
by  itself  to  give  but  little  information,  and  the  negative  term  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  definite  object  of  knowledge.  Still,  in  the  above 
cases,  it  is  not  the  same  as  if  we  said  nothing  at  all.  The 
negative  has  some  sort  of  significance,  peculiar  to  itself.  Let  us 
then  ask  what  this  significance  is.  To  answer  this  is  to  under- 
take an  analysis  of  the  concept  of  the  negative.  The  merely 
practical  man,  and  even  the  philosopher  in  less  developed  periods 
of  reflection,  does  not  regard  such  analysis  as  worth  while  or  pos- 
sible. But  a  highly  reflective  stage  of  philospohy,  such  as  our 
own  at  present,  which  pries  into  the  foundations,  formerly 
unquestioned,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  would  like  to  regard 
every  idea  as  capable  of  dissection.  Modern  philosophy  wants 
to  find,  and  does  find,  in  the  small  word  'not'  certain  definite  and 
important  implications — even  as  it  does  in  such  positive  con- 
cepts as  causation  or  quantity.  I  propose,  then,  to  take  the 
negative,  just  as  I  should  any  positive  concept,  and  ask  what  we 
imply  for  knowledge  when  we  use  it. 

The  present  study,  however,  belongs  to  logic  and  not  to  meta- 
physics. I  shall  not  ask  whether  reality  contains  an  ultimate 
principle  of  negativity.  Now,  logic  seeks  the  criteria  of  knowl- 
edge, and  leaves  to  epistemology  the  question  whether  knowl- 
edge can  grasp  reality.  So,  in  a  logical  study  of  a  concept,  the 
aim  is  to  ascertain  what  function  it  performs  in  the  process  of 
knowledge.  That  is,  do  we  use  it  in  discovering  facts,  and  does 
knowledge  predicate  it  of  facts  ?  The  question  is  stated  in  this 
twofold  manner,  because  when  we  speak  of  knowledge  we  imply 
that  there  are  two  regions  :  that  of  the  knowing  mind,  the  sub- 
jective region,  in  which  are  found  the  processes  or  stages  through 
which  knowledge  advances  and  develops ;  and  the  region  of  what 
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knowledge  grasps,  which  we  call  the  objective  or  factual  region. 
A  logical  study  of  a  concept,  then,  will  ask  two  questions  :  first, 
of  what  use  is  it  in  the  subjective  region  in  helping  knowledge  on, 
e.  g.,  when  we  say  'the  concept  of  cause  applies  here,'  what 
further  information  does  that  imply  ?  and  second,  is  the  concept 
objectively  valid,  a  predicate  of  fact,  or  does  it  belong  only  in 
the  subjective  region,  as  no  more  than  an  attitude  of  ours  which 
helps  us  to  knowledge  ?  So  if  we  are  to  treat  the  negative  like 
any  positive  concept,  we  must  consider  two  points  :  first,  what 
positive,  definite  information  is  implied  in  a  negative  judgment? 
and  second,  is  the  negative  objective  and  factual,  or  merely  sub- 
jective ?  Are  there  any  negative  facts  ? 

In  taking  up  these  two  questions  I  shall  use  some  of  the  ma- 
terial already  worked  out  by  logicians,  and  try  to  show  that  it 
suggests  the  following  answers.  As  to  the  information  conveyed 
by  a  negative  judgment,  in  some  cases  a  negative  judgment 
gives  completely  definite  information — as  definite  as  positive 
judgment  gives — and  has  therefore  the  same  amount  of  signifi- 
cance for  knowledge  that  positive  perception  has.  As  to  objective 
validity,  the  claim  of  factuality  or  objective  validity  will  be  made 
for  the  negative  in  some  special  cases.  This  claim  will  be  de- 
fended as  follows  :  a  negative  fact  is  possible  enough  ;  for  we  can 
frame  a  perfectly  consistent  definition  of  one,  such  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  definition  to  prevent  our  belief  in  its 
actuality.  But  is  there  any  positive  ground  for  such  belief? 
Now,  there  is  at  least  one  region  of  experience — geometry — 
where  it  is  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  posit  such  negative  facts. 
Therefore,  in  this  region,  negation  may  claim  as  much  objective 
validity  as  straight  lines,  causes,  or  other  concepts,  which,  be- 
cause they  are  indispensable  in  description,  science  regards  as 
objectively  valid. 

The  problems  of  the  amount  of  information  in  a  negative 
judgment,  and  the  factuality  of  the  negative,  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  we  must  advance  to  their  solution  in  a  zigzag  manner. 
That  is,  I  shall  begin  with  the  question  of  factuality,  and  attempt 
to  gain  a  provisional  answer  to  it ;  this  will  reveal  certain  prop- 
erties of  the  negative,  to  be  used  in  answering  the  question  as  to 
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the  amount  of  information ;  the  answer  to  this  latter  question, 
which  I  shall  next  obtain,  will  lead  us  onward  to  a  final  answer 
of  the  question  of  factuality. 

First,  then,  let  us  notice  some  of  the  work  already  done  by  logi- 
cians on  the  question  of  factuality.  Is  the  negative  a  true  predi- 
cate of  facts,  or  does  it  express  merely  an  attitude  we  assume  dur- 
ing investigation  ?  Can  *  not-red  '  or  '  not-heavy '  possibly  be  a 
fact  of  any  sort  ?  Does  it  not  rather  express  the  turning  of  our 
attention  away  from  things  red  or  heavy,  to  other  things  not  speci- 
fied in  these  phrases  ?  And  when  we  say,  '  snow  is  not  green  '  can 
the  '  not-green '  be  regarded  as  an  actual  perceived  quality  of 
snow  ?  Surely  it  is  rather  our  denial  of  the  suggestion  that  snow 
is  green — our  attitude  of  turning  the  mind  away,  to  recall  our 
memories  that  snow  has  been  white.  In  everyday  examples 
like  these,  the  subjectivity  of  the  negative  is  so  evident  that  we 
need  cite  but  few  authorities  on  this  point.  Lotze  and  Mr. 
Bradley  have  stated  the  matter,  perhaps,  as  clearly  as  any. 
Lotze  argues  that  the  term  '  not-man '  is  too  indefinite,  composed 
of  too  many  possible  qualities,  yes,  even  conflicting  ones  such 
as  brute  and  angel,  dark  and  light,  for  us  to  hold  it  in  the  mind 
as  one  idea.1  Mr.  Bradley  gives  a  second  reason  for  its  sub- 
jectivity. He  points  out  that  not-A  by  itself  is  simply  the  re- 
moval of  A,  mere  failure,  and  that  such  nothingness  cannot  be  a 
fact.2  What  else  then  can  not-A  express  but  our  failure  to  find 
in  A  what  we  sought  ? 

This  result  seems  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  fur- 
ther.  The  useful  thing  here  is  to  notice  the  reasons  for  denying 
factuality  to  a  negative  term  like  'not-man.'  The  two  given 
above  charge  the  negative,  first,  with  indefiniteness,  and,  second, 
with  emptiness.  The  first  takes  away  individuality  or  concrete- 
ness,  and  the  second,  content.  And  as  these  two  categories — 
concreteness  and  content — suffice  to  constitute  what  we  call  a 
fact  of  experience,  it  seems  that  these  two  reasons  cover  all  the 
ground.  If  from  the  standpoint  of  logic  these  two  categories 
exhaust  the  nature  of  a  fact,  no  further  reason  for  denying  factu- 

1  Logik,  §40. 

2  Logic,  p.  1 1 6. 
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ality  need  concern  us  here,*  besides  these  two.  Doubtless  in 
most  of  the  negative  judgments  that  we  daily  have  occasion  to 
make,  both  these  reasons  have  force.  Let  us  then  take  the  above 
as  a  provisional  answer  to  the  question  of  factuality  —  provisional 
because,  so  far,  it  has  been  extended  only  to  the  usual,  everyday 
negations.  Whether  there  may  be  special  exceptions  we  have 
not  yet  investigated. 

We  go  now  to  the  first  question  :  What  amount  of  information 
is  conveyed  by  a  negative  j  udgment  ?  Here  we  shall  be  led  to 
see  that  it  is  not  always  correct  to  call  a  negative  judgment 
indefinite  ;  and  that  will  suggest  that  the  second  reason  against 
factuality  may  sometimes  fail  —  that  sometimes  a  negative  term 
may  signify  more  than  bare  removal  or  emptiness. 

In  this  field,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  I  select  only  those 
statements  which  have  seemed  to  me  most  pointed  and  signifi- 
cant for  my  purpose.  I  begin  with  Lotze.  Lotze  regarded 
the  negative  judgment  as  a  denial  of  the  synthesis  expressed  by 
the  positive  judgment,  coordinate  with  it,  irreducible,  and  ulti- 
mate.1 He  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  regard  the  former  as  con- 
taining in  itself  any  special  implications  for  knowledge.  More- 
over, he  attacked  the  limitative  judgment  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  the  proper  place  for  seeking  the  implications  that  lie  in  the 
negative.  Sigwart  went  beyond  Lotze,  claiming  that  every  nega- 
tive is  based  on  an  unstated  affirmation,  and  also  implies  a  pre- 
vious positive  judgment  which  it  contradicts.  These  implications 
seem,  perhaps,  rather  indefinite,  but  as  logic  advanced  they  re- 
ceived a  clearer  formulation.2  Mr.  Bradley  overthrew  the  theory 
of  the  previous  positive  judgment,  and  replaced  it  by  that  of 
a  previous  question  or  suggestion.  We  need  not  once  have  be- 
lieved what  we  deny  :  if  I  say  it  is  not  pleasant  to-day,  that  does 
not  imply  that  I  once  believed  to-day  to  be  pleasant,  but  only 
raised  the  question,  whether  is  it  pleasant.3  And  Sigwart  adopted 
this  correction,  in  part,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Logik?  And 
further,  said  Mr.  Bradley,  some  positive  knowledge  is  implied  as 

1  Logik,  $40. 


3  Logic,  pp.  109-10. 

4  §20. 
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the  ground  on  which  I  answer  the  question.  So  that  the  implica- 
tion in  a  negative  judgment  was  now  regarded  as  twofold :  a 
previous  suggestion  or  question,  and  some  unstated  positive 
judgment  on  which  the  negation  is  based.4 

The  next  step,  taken  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  shows  that  the 
negative  judgment  has  sometimes  very  definite  implications.1 
Mr.  Bradley  had  noticed  that  we  never  deny  unless  we  have\ 
some  positive  knowledge  which  leads  us  to  deny,  but  he  said 
little  about  what  this  positive  knowledge  may  be,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  pointing  to  the  implied  previous  sugges-  \ 
tion.  As  matter  of  fact,  says  Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  state  of 
mind  which  precedes  a  negation  is  much  more  definite  than  a 
mere  suggestion  or  question.  Our  judging  minds  are  occupied 
with  fact,  and  fact  alone ;  our  minds  do  not  put  questions  to 
themselves,  except  rhetorically ;  and  the  state  of  mind  which 
precedes  negation  must  therefore  be  one  of  more  or  less 
definite  knowledge.  What  happens  is  this :  we  know  that 
one  of  several  alternatives  is  true,  but  we  do  not  know  which 
one.  A  disjunctive  judgment  is  before  the  mind.  And  the 
negation  expresses  our  rejection  of  one  alternative,  and  thus 
restricts  the  field,  making  our  knowledge  a  little  more  definite. 

Thus  he  gives  definiteness  to  that  implied  preceding  state  of/ 
mind  which  Mr.  Bradley  had  more  vaguely  called  questioning  ;| 
and  at  the  same  time  he  assigns  a  more  definite  place  to  the  posi-1 
tive  judgment  on  which  the  negative  one  is  based.  What  value 
then  has  negation  for  further  knowledge  ?  Out  of  a  large  field 
of  possible  alternatives  expressed  by  a  disjunctive  judgment,  we 
reject  one  —  the  implied  positive  knowledge  is  not  as  yet  perfectly 
definite,  but  still  is  more  definite  than  the  disjunctive  judgment  by 
itself  guaranteed.  And  the  more  alternatives  we  deny  in  this 
same  field,  the  nearer  our  negations  come  to  giving  us  definite 
knowledge.  Or  we  may  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  and  say 
that  as  the  field  within  which  we  make  negative  judgments  is 
more  and  more  restricted,  the  positive  information  conveyed  by 
the  negation  is  increased.  And  Mr.  Bosanquet  goes  on  to  say 
that  as  fact  becomes  more  and  more  of  an  articulate  system  to 

1  Logic,  Vol.  I,  pp.  293  ff. 
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us,  negation  approaches  affirmation  in  value.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  result  quite  different  from  that  of  Lotze,  with  whom  we  started. 
Negation  not  only  always  conveys  some  information — though 
usually  for  the  most  part  indefinite  —  but  as  the  field  is  more  and 
more  limited,  it  loses  its  indefiniteness,  and  approximates  the  same 
position  in  knowledge  as  that  of  the  positive  judgment.  And 
thus,  by  considering  the  recent  development  of  the  views  of 
logicians  as  to  the  implications  of  the  negative  judgment,  we  are 
led  to  see  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  nature  of  advancing 
knowledge  to  overcome  the  first  objection  against  the  factuality 
of  the  negative,  by  removing  the  indefiniteness  of  the  negative 
judgment. 

Before  going  on  to  show  that  Mr.  Bosanquet's  suggestion  also 
serves  to  suggest  that  the  second  objection — negation  being  mere 
removal — need  not  always  hold,  let  me  notice  the  view  of 
Schroeder,  as  I  shall  argue  for  it  later  (though  in  a  different  ap- 
plication from  his  own).  Schroeder1  takes  the  view,  still  more  ex- 
treme than  Mr.  Bosanquet's,  that  the  negative  must  be  understood 
to  give  quite  definite  knowledge.  When  we  say,  '  A  is  not  Bt* 
the  '  not-B  '  must  in  the  algebra  of  logic  be  regarded  as  a  definite 
logical  class,  quite  as  much  as  A  or  B.  Accordingly,  the  '  not ' 
in  a  negative  judgment  belongs  to  the  predicate.  This  view  he 
would,  I  suppose,  defend  only  for  purposes  of  calculation  in  the 
logical  algebra  :  he  would  not,  I  suppose,  argue  that  the  negative 
'  not-B  '  is  actually  a  fact.  He  takes  a  point  of  view  suitable  for 
reasoning  purposes,  and  does  not  care  to  ask  for  the  whole  truth 
about  the  negative.  But  his  doctrine  that  the  negative  belongs 
in  the  predicate,  if  it  were  held  outside  the  algebra  of  logic, 
would  be  a  claim  that  the  negative  is  a  true  description  of  fact, 
and  therefore  that  it  has  objective  validity.  If  taken  out  of  the 
abstract  sphere  of  exact  logic,  then,  his  view  is  the  other  extreme 
from  that  of  Lotze,  from  which  we  have  advanced  by  giving  the 
negative  increasing  definiteness,  until  finally  it  is  viewed  as  a  predi- 
cate of  fact. 

The  material  already  worked  out  by  logicians  gives  us  then 
so  far  the  following  answers  to  our  two  questions  :  (i)  There  is 

1  Vorlesungen  ubcr  die  Algebra  der  Logik,  Vol.  I,  pp.  32off. 
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a  tendency,  as  knowledge  advances,  for  negative  judgments  to 
equal  positive  ones  as  regards  the  information  conveyed.  If  the 
field  within  which  knowledge  works  has  been  narrowed  until  two 
alternatives  only  remain,  as  in  '  This  person  is  male  or  female,' 
the  negation,  '  He  is  not  female,'  gives  positive  information  ; 
thus  its  indefiniteness  is  removed.  (2)  The  negative  expresses 
our  rejection  of  an  alternative,  but  is  not  itself  factual.  But 
these  two  answers  present  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
For  if  the  negative  judgment  is  sometimes  perfectly  definite,  does 
not  that  mean  that  the  '  not '  is  itself  perfectly  capable  of  de- 
scribing a  fact,  and  hence  that  a  negative  term  has  as  much  ob- 
jective validity  as  any  other  predicate,  e.  g.y  black  or  round  ?  If 
1  not-female  '  is  a  definite  description,  how  can  the  negative  be  mere 
removal?  We  ought,  therefore,  to  examine  the  second  of  the 
charges  against  the  negative.  Does  it  not  express  more  than 
our  rejection  ?  May  it  not  also  have  an  objective  significance  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  regard  the  negative  as  express- 
ing only  our  attitude  during  the  process  toward  knowledge, 
overlook  a  property  of  negation  which  Mr.  Bosanquet's  results 
have  already  called  to  our  notice.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  a 
negative  judgment  by  itself  expresses  only  our  failure  to  adopt  a 
suggestion ;  but  a  negative  judgment  is  never  found  by  itself. 
It  always  implies  some  positive  knowledge  on  which  it  is  based ; 
and  the  narrower  the  region,  the  more  definite  is  its  implication. 
The  objection  of  emptiness  takes  too  abstract  a  view  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  right  to  ascribe  the  subjectivity  of  the  negative 
to  its  being  by  itself  mere  failure.  Even  my  perception  of  a 
blank  is  in  part  a  perception  of  some  positive  fact  other  than  the 
one  which  fails  to  appear.  If,  then,  the  negative  is  not  objectively 
valid,  it  is  not  owing  to  its  emptiness ;  there  must  be  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  deny  its  factuality,  some  positive  quality 
about  it  which  marks  it  as  subjective.  This  I  take  to  be  that  it 
is  always  a  comparison,  a  relating  between  a  given  and  a  not- 
given  ;  and  as  comparisons  are  not  objective  facts,  the  negative 
is  therefore  subjective.  For  the  charge  of  emptiness,  then,  we 
must  substitute  the  following  :  the  negative  is  subjective  because 
it  expresses  our  act  of  comparing,  in  a  certain  manner,  two  or 
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more  contents.  In  the  above  judgment,  '  not-female'  is  no  fact, 
because  it  expresses  a  comparison  made  by  us  between  this  per- 
son and  women  in  general. 

The  question  as  regards  the  factuality  of  the  negative  now 
wears  a  changed  aspect.  So  long  as  the  negative  was  regarded  as 
empty  we  could  never  have  shown  it  to  be  factual ;  for  every  fact 
must  have  a  content  of  some  sort.  But  if  we  can  regard  it  as  a 
comparison,  the  case  is  altered.  For  why  must  a  comparison 
always  be  subjective  ?  Certainly  the  fact  that  comparison  is  a 
process  of  our  own  mind,  an  example  of  our  own  mental  activity, 
does  not  hinder  us  from  regarding  it  as  objectively  valid.  There 
are  many  purely  mental  constructions  —  e.  g.,  atoms  —  which  we 
accept  as  facts.  The  factuality  depends  simply  on  whether  or 
not  the  mental  construction  is  a  useful  working  hypothesis  for 
description  or  explanation.  Why,  then,  is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  a  negative  comparison  from  being 
objectively  valid  ?  If  now  I  produce  a  conceptual  entity  framed 
out  of  negative  comparisons  —  one,  too,  which  could  not  be  de- 
fined in  any  except  a  negative  manner  —  and  if  a  belief  in  its 
actuality  were  shown  to  be  useful  for  scientific  explanation,  surely 
we  should  be  justified  in  granting  objective  validity  to  such  a 
negative  term.  Of  course,  if  the  conceptual  entity  in  question 
could  be  brought  before  the  mind  without  the  use  of  negative 
terms,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was 
here  a  negative  fact.  If  the  conceptual  entity  were  a  possible 
fact  for  perception,  which  of  course  is  wholly  positive,  we  should 
then  not  have  to  define  it  negatively.  The  case  mentioned  above, 
of  the  term  '  not-female,'  is  a  case  of  a  positive  fact  for  possible  per- 
ception (the  man)  ;  and  here  we  regard  the  fact  as  in  itself  wholly 
positive  just  because  it  has  that  positive  attribute,  givenness.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  ground  for  bringing  in  the  negative,  on  the 
objective  side.  The  fact  can  exist  without  it ;  for  it  is  given  as 
already  constituted,  before  we  make  the  comparison.  (I  am 
speaking  here  of  course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  objectively 
valid  world,  not  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint.)  But  if  the 
;  conceptual  entity  which  we  are  about  to  produce  is  in  a  region 
|  where  no  perception  is  possible,  under  any  circumstances,  there 
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we  could  not  regard  it  as  constituted  in  a  positive  given  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  constituted  by  its  conceptual  definition.  And  if  that 
definition  has  to  be  a  negative  one,  then  the  entity  is  a  negative 
one.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  such  a  conceptual  being 
before  the  mind  in  any  way  whatever,  except  by  the  use  of  nega- 
tives. 

I  now  proceed  to  define  such  a  negative  conceptual  entity. 
The  rest  of  the  paper  will  have  three  parts  :  (i)  I  give  the  defi- 
nition, and  show  that  it  must  be  a  negative  one,  that  no  positive 
one  is  possible,  because  no  perception  can  be  brought  in.  (2)  I 
show  that  the  definition,  although  of  course  only  hypothetical 
as  yet,  has  no  logical  impossibility  about  it — that  no  reason  can 
be  given  against  our  assuming  that  it  is  realized.  But  this  does 
not  justify  such  an  assumption.  For  (3)  I  shall  try  to  show  that 
it  is  useful  to  make  the  hypothesis  of  factuality,  in  order  to  an  in- 
telligible description  or  explanation  of  a  certain  property  of  space. 
If  these  three  tasks  are  performed,  it  will  have  been  shown  that 
it  is  convenient  for  descriptive  purposes  to  believe  in  such  nega- 
tive facts.  And  as  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  justification  we 
give  to  any  hypothesis  of  science,  e.  g.,  causal  laws  or  atoms — 
we  may  then  say  that  these  negatives  have  as  much  objective 
validity  as  chemical  atoms  or  other  useful  scientific  concepts. 

I.  Suppose  the  following  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Given  a 
finite  region  —  e.  g.,  an  area  in  conceptual  space  —  dichotomize 
it  into  two  regions,  A  and  Not- A  Both  are  positive  given  facts, 
and  the  comparison  expressed  by  the  negative  is  subjective. 
Dichotomize  Not-^4  into  B  and  Not-^.  The  negative  is  still 
subjective.  It  does  not  make  the  facts  (B  and  Not-^)  possible 
(for  they  still  might  be  given),  but  expresses  a  reflection  on  them, 
after  they  are  found  to  exist.  Suppose  the  process  of  dichoto- 
mizing to  go  on  infinitely.  Suppose  that,  as  the  limit  of  the 
process,  there  is  a  term  which  is  defined  solely  as  being  such 
limit.  This  term  would  be  a  point,  or  position  without  content, 
and  it  would  be  a  conceptual  entity  constituted  by  an  endless 
series  of  exclusions  within  the  positive  given  area — that  is,  a  con- 
ceptual entity  whose  very  constitution  is  that  it  is  made  out  of 
negative  comparisons.  In  other  words,  the  comparison  here 
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would  be  a  part  of  the  thing  in  question,  necessary  if  we  are  to 
frame  any  notion  of  it  whatsoever.  The  special  characteristic  of 
the  concept  we  are  here  framing  is  that  it  is  a  limiting  concept. 
Being  such,  it  is  from  its  very  nature  forever  beyond  possible 
perception.  There  is  then  no  way  of  defining  it  except  as  a  con- 
ceptual entity.  But  its  conceptual  definition  (since  it  is  a  limit) 
must  be  a  negative  one. 

It  is  well  to  notice  how  the  two  accusations  which  were  made 
above,  against  the  factuality  of  a  negative  term,  are  removed.  The 
accusation  of  indefiniteness  is  removed,  because  such  a  term  as 
the  above  is  perfectly  definite  and  unambiguous,  being  the  limit  of 
the  series,  incapable  of  further  specification.  The  objection  that 
comparison  is  a  subjective  reflection  upon  an  already  existing  fact 
is  removed,  because  here  there  is  no  already  existing  fact  to  begin 
with —  we  make  the  fact  (if  fact  it  will  be)  by  our  negations  —  for 
it  is  in  the  first  instance  quite  conceptual. 

Now  let  us  be  sure  that  our  definition  is,  after  all,  a  negative 
one.  You  may  say,  if  it  is  defined  as  the  removal  of  something 
else,  how  distinguish  it  from  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  imagine 
a  positive  content  in  it?  If  any  individual  point  is  real,  you 
say,  it  must  have  a  positive  quality  about  it,  such  as,  e.  g.,  the 
direction  in  which  it  lies  from  us.  And  this  objection  is  right  to 
this  extent,  that  a  small  finite  area  must  always  be  first  given, 
with  a  certain  positive  local  sign,  and  only  after  that  do  we 
apply  the  negatives  within  that  region  to  define  our  point.  A 
positive  basis  there  must  be,  but  quite  as  necessary,  before  we 
can  frame  any  notion  of  the  point  at  all,  is  the  process  of 
negation.  It  is  not  claimed  here  that  the  point  is  purely  nega- 
tive, only  that  negation  must  be  a  part  of  its  make-up.  It  all 
amounts  to  this  :  we  are  here  considering  a  very  special  case,  the 
case  of  a  limiting  concept.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concept  is 
a  limit,  the  negation  here  takes  on  a  different  function  from  that 
which  it  has  usually.  It  is  used  to  constitute  the  supposed  fact, 
for  the  supposed  fact  is  not  definable  in  any  other  way,  being 
open  only  to  ideal,  not  perceptual,  apprehension.  If,  then,  the 
supposed  fact  is  a  fact,  the  negation  which  constitutes  it  will  have 
objective  validity. 
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2.  But,  is  it    logically  possible  to    posit    such    a  conceptual 
entity?     Is  it  not  self-contradictory  to  speak  of  a  limit  of  an 
endless  series  like  the  above  ?     Here  we  should  distinguish  two 
senses  of  contradictory.     It  may  mean  ultimately  inconsistent  for 
our    intellect,    or   it    may    mean    in    conflict   with    experience. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  former  does  not  bear  on  the  question  of 
objective  validity,  but  only  on  the  question  of  ultimate  reality. 
As    to   the    latter,  it    cannot    conflict    with    experience — being 
beyond  possible  experience  —  any  more  than  causation  can  con- 
flict with  experience,  because  it  is  not  a  deliverance  of  it.     Doubt- 
less, it  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  series  we  started  with — for 
that  was  an  endless  series  —  but  the  hypothesis  of  its  factuality 
cannot  be  condemned,  because  the  perceptual  series  fails  to  reach 
it.      Whether  the  hypothesis  is  justified,  will  depend,  then,  as  the 
justification  of  all  hypotheses  depends,  on  its  usefulness  for  our 
description  of  space. 

3.  It  remains  to  justify  the  hypothesis,  that  is,  to  give  it  ob- 
jective validity  of  the  same  kind  that  we  give  to  causal  laws  or 
other  concepts  of  science  —  by  showing  its  usefulness  for  descrip- 
tion.    If  we  suppose  that  space  contains  these  ultimate  negative 
elements,  it  seems  to  render  more  intelligible  one  of  the  axioms 
on  which  non-metrical  geometry  must  be  based.     I  refer  to  the 
first  axiom  stated  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  we  must  assume  points 
which  are  defined,  at  first,  as  purely  relative  to  one  another,  that 
is,  as  mutually  determining  points.1     Now,  the  definition  which 
the  above  hypothesis  has  proposed,  shows   how  the  points  in 
space  do  determine  one  another.     For,  we  defined  a  point  as  the 
negation  of  the  rest  of  the  space  in  the  given  area.     Now,  since 
the  rest  of  the  space  in  question  contains  all  the  other  points, 
our  definition  amounts  to  making  any  one  point  the  negation  of 
all  the  others.     But  negation  is  relation  :  to  define  a  point  A  by 
the  negation  of  By  C,  D  .  .  .  is  to  say  that  A  implies  B,  C,  D. 
.  .  .  Hence  the  negative  definition  enables  us  to  see  how  the 
points  are  determined  by  one  another.     It  is  because  there  is  a 
principle  of  negation  at  work,  so  to  speak,  in  the  objectively  valid 
work  of  conceptual  space.     So  I  conclude  that,  if  we  accept  Mr. 

1  Foundations  of  Geometry ',  pp.  119,  136-137. 
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Russell's  axiom,  it  is  a  useful  convention  for  the  explanation 
thereof,  to  agree  that  space  contains  negative  facts.  This  is  the 
sort  of  justification  that  we  wanted  for  the  conceptual  entity 
which  we  produced.  And  if  so,  these  negative  terms,  points  in 
space,  may  claim  objective  validity. 

W.  H.  SHELDON. 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
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Not  so  very  long  ago  certain  enthusiasts,  writing  of  the  *  new  ' 
psychology,  conveyed  to  the  general  public,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
infected  even  professional  students  with  the  idea  that  the  only  psy- 
chology which  at  the  present  time  could  properly  claim  to  be  scien- 
tific was  the  experimental  psychology  of  the  laboratory.  Laboratories 
of  psychology  were  established  in  all  our  leading  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  solution  of  the  most  important  problems  was  looked  for 
from  the  methods  of  research  and  the  instruments  of  precision  which 
they  were  to  employ.  This  view  of  experimental  psychology  has  never 
been  the  view  of  its  most  influential  exponent.  Wundt  has  indeed 
insisted  that,  to  conform  to  modern  scientific  requirements,  psychol- 
ogy must  transcend  the  stage  of  pure  introspection  and  become  ex- 
perimental, but  he  has  never  regarded  experimental  psychology  as  the 
whole  of  psychology,  and  he  has  always  defined  its  problems  with  a 
certain  degree  of  reserve.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Vorlesungen  uber 
die  Menschen-  und  Thierseele,  published  nearly  forty  years  ago,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Wundt' s  early  interest  in  the  psychological  aspects  of 
phenomena,  which,  like  languages,  myths,  and  customs,  are  the  nat- 
ural products  of  social  interaction.  The  chapters  which  treated  of 
these  subjects  were  withdrawn  from  the  second  edition,  not  because 
of  their  irrelevancy,  but  because  of  their  inadequacy.  Meanwhile, 
Wundt  has  continued  to  lecture  on  these  phenomena,  and  to  elaborate 
the  conception  of  a  folk  or  social  psychology  embracing  them  not  only 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  individual,  experimental  psychology, 
but  as  containing  the  more  weighty  and  fruitful  problems  of  psycho- 
logical science.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  imposing  volume 
of  a  monumental  work  developing  this  conception. 
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The  original  idea  of  a  science  of  Volkerpsychologie  belongs,  as  is 
well  known,  to  Steinthal  and  Lazarus,  who  in  1860  started  a  Zeit- 
schrift  in  its  interest,  and  in  the  long  introductory  article  defined  its 
character  and  outlined  its  programme.  According  to  them,  Volker- 
psychologie was  the  psychology  of  the  Volksgeist,  of  the  mind  of  the 
community,  of  the  social  group,  in  contrast  to,  and  yet  in  analogy 
with,  the  psychology  which  treats  of  the  mental  life  of  the  individual. 
Not  that  they  conceived  of  the  Volksgeist  as  a  separate  entity  :  they  were 
careful  to  say  that  it  existed  only  in  individuals ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
not  merely  the  sum  of  the  individual  minds,  but  the  unity,  bond,  or 
idea  of  a  people.  The  science  itself  included  two  principal  parts, 
the  psychology  of  the  Volksgeist  in  general,  *".  <?.,  ethnological  and 
political  psychology,  and  the  psychology  of  the  different  peoples,  *.  <?., 
psychological  ethnology.  It  embraced  thus  everything  that  is  usually 
included  under  the  English  terms  '  folk-psychology  '  and  '  social  psy- 
chology,' and  much  besides,  much  elsewhere  referred  to  sociology  and 
to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Wundt  seeks  to  purify  this  conception,  and  to  define  the  sphere  of 
the  science  more  precisely.  He  retains  the  name,  which  he  finds  less 
misleading  than  '  social  psychology,'  but  limits  to  some  degree  its  ap- 
plication. For  Volksgetst,  with  its  suggestion  of  discarnate  existence 
and  freedom  from  empirical  conditions,  he  substitutes  Volksseele. 
The  Volksseele  is  real,  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  metaphysical 
substance,  but  in  that  of  a  connection  of  psychical  processes  in  the  life 
of  a  community.  It  is  the  product  of  the  interaction  of  individuals, 
but  individuals  are  also  its  product,  and  though  they  severally  perish, 
it  survives  in  the  continuity  of  a  psychical  process  of  development  con- 
formed to  law.  Volkerpsychologie  is  the  psychology  of  the  Volksseele : 
it  has  to  do  with  * '  those  psychical  processes  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  general  development  of  human  communities  and  of  the  genesis  of 
spiritual  products  that  are  common  and  of  universal  worth"  (p.  6). 
As  having  to  do  with  general  development,  it  excludes  '  psychological 
ethnology,'  so  far  as  that  term  denotes  the  mere  psychological  char- 
acterology  of  races  and  peoples  ;  while,  as  having  to  do  with  common 
spiritual  products,  it  excludes  consideration  of  the  products  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science,  these  being  the  achievements  of  individuals. 
For  the  products  of  the  Volksseele,  as  Wundt  conceives  it,  are  prod- 
ucts of  impulsive,  but  not  of  voluntary  or  deliberative,  acts :  it 
operates,  so  to  say,  as  a  natural  force  from  which  all  arbitrariness 
is  excluded.  But  the  only  products  of  the  community  life  which 
Wundt  regards  as  being  of  this  sort,  and  at  the  same  time  as  exhibiting 
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laws  of  a  continuous  development  are  language,  myths,  and  customs. 
These,  therefore,  he  holds,  are  the  proper,  the  only  proper,  objects  of 
Volkerpsychologie.  He  further  holds  that  Volkerpsychologie  ^  thus  under- 
stood and  defined,  is  the  only  proper  adjunct,  the  only  completing 
supplement,  of  individual,  experimental  psychology  (p.  23). 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  no  term  in  English  to  translate  Wundt's 
'  Volkerpsychologie. '  It  is  not  '  folk-psychology, '  as  we  understand  it, 
for  that  includes  psychological  ethnology  ;  nor  is  it  '  social  psychology,' 
for  that  includes  the  influences  derived  from  all  forms  of  social  inter- 
course on  mental  development ;  nor  is  it  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
1  genetic  psychology,'  for  that  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  men- 
tal development  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  using  all  avail- 
able material  from  animal  and  child  psychology,  from  anthropology, 
from  all  the  products  of  social  interaction,  for  the  psychological  con- 
struction. It  is  true  that  these  English  terms  have  not  yet  attained  a 
fixed  meaning,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  one  of  them  may  yet  come 
to  correspond  to  the  precise  sense  of  Wundt's  Volkerpsychologie.  But, 
as  they  seem  to  be  shaping  themselves  to  definition,  they  appear  to  sug- 
gest a  multitude  of  problems  concerning  man's  mental  life,  and  ways 
of  regarding  the  problems  which  Wundt  either  overlooks  or  disap- 
proves. It  is  to  be  feared  that,  broad  as  his  outlook  undoubtedly  is, 
Wundt  narrows  the  field  of  psychology  unduly.  What  place  has  he, 
e.  g.,  for  a  psychologic  des  foules  ?  Again,  languages,  myths,  and 
customs  are  united  as  products  of  the  Volksseele,  of  the  community  life 
of  peoples,  as  not  personal  creations.  And  it  seems  true  that  they 
show  these  marks  in  an  unique  way.  But  no  products  of  the  community 
life  are,  as  Wundt  admits,  wholly  independent  of  individuals ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  share  which  individuals  have  in  their  production 
seems  often  a  matter  of  degree  (p.  6).  Wundt  gives  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  in  language  itself,  showing  how  even  the  common 
terms  for  mental  processes  are  the  invention  of  philosophers  (II,  p. 
522).  Historical  personalities,  in  fact,  merely  intensify  the  qualities 
of  ordinary  personalities.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  in- 
vention and  imitation,  and  between  impulse,  which  is  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  community  life,  and  deliberate  will,  which  is  excluded. 
Scientific  psychology,  Wundt's  in  particular,  knows  only  complexity 
of  elements.  *  Not  personal  creations '  seems,  therefore,  an  unstable 
mark  for  social  phenomena.  A  work  of  art,  an  act  of  legislation,  a 
historical  religion  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  truly  a  social  product  as 
it  is  the  product  of  individual  will.  And  as  it  is  not  independent  of 
social  influences  in  its  origin,  so  once  expressed  it  becomes  part  of  the 
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social  environment  and  an  element  in  a  system  of  social  interactions, 
whose  laws  of  development  are  as  relatively  independent  of  individual 
caprice  as  are  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Wundt's  Volkerpsychologie. 
In  seeking  to  define  and  develop  the  idea  of  the  social  individual, 
rather  than  the  abstract  division  of  the  individuelle  Seele  and  the  Volks- 
seele,  our  psychology  has  adopted  a  standpoint  from  which,  we  may 
well  believe,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  Wundt's  novel  conten- 
tion. But  we  must  proceed. 

The  first  part  of  the  Volkerpsychologie  has  for  its  subject  matter 
' '  Language. ' '  Wundt' s  remarkable  systematizing' talent  has  nowhere 
displayed  itself  so  conspicuously  as  in  the  elaborate  disposition  of  the 
material  in  this  treatise.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  mount  up 
literally  into  the  hundreds.  This  bewildering  variety,  and  the  great 
length  of  many  of  the  special  discussions,  tend  to  obscure  at  times 
the  view  of  the  leading  psychological  purposes  and  results  of  the  treat- 
ise as  a  whole.  But  the  main  course  of  the  discussion  can  be  followed 
without  difficulty.  The  whole  treatment  is  based  on  and  determined 
by  the  view  that  language  is,  fundamentally,  not  a  vocal  utterance  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas,  but  an  expressive  movement. 
Hence  the  discussion  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  significance, 
the  principles,  and  the  psychological  relations  of  expressive  movement 
in  general  (Chap.  I,  pp.  31-130).  It  next  considers  the  development 
of  expressive  movements  in  gesture  language  (Chap.  II,  pp.  131-240). 
This  forms  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  vocal  language,  language 
in  the  proper,  etymological  sense.  Here  the  topics  treated,  in  a 
generally  synthetic  order  of  exposition,  are  (i)  vocal  sounds  (Chap. 
Ill,  pp.  244-347)  and  their  mutations  (  'phonetic  change,'  Chap.  IV, 
pp.  348-490)  ;  (2)  words,  their  formation  (Chap.  V,  pp.  491-627) 
and  significant  forms  (Chap.  VI,  2,  pp.  1-214);  (3)  sentences  and 
syntax  (Chap.  VII,  2,  pp.  215—419)  ;  (4)  changes  in  word  meanings 
('semantic  change,'  Chap.  VJII,  2,  pp.  420-583).  Finally,  there  is 
a  chapter  (Chap.  IX,  2,  pp.  584-614)  on  the  origin  of  language,  in 
which  the  view  of  language  as  an  expressive  movement  with  which 
the  treatise  began,  is  resumed  and  developed  as  an  explanatory  genetic 
theory.  Under  these  several  headings  Wundt  has  both  brought  to 
a  focus  the  attempts  of  previous  writers,  mainly  philologists,  to  give 
a  psychological  interpretation  of  linguistic  phenomena,  and  has  him- 
self advanced  this  interpretation  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  this  re- 
spect the  present  work  forms  a  parallel  to  the  Grundziige  der  physio- 
logischen  Psychologic,  but  whether  like  that  it  will  serve  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  contemporary  psychology  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Pos- 
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•sibly  its  immediate  influence  may  be  felt  chiefly  by  students  of  the 
science  of  language,  among  whom  it  has  already  excited  lively  discus- 
sion, as  witness  the  important  little  work  of  Delbriick  associated  with 
it  in  'this  review.  But,  as  Wundt  particularly  insists  in  his  reply  to 
Delbruck,  the  work  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  application  to  the 
phenomena  of  language  of  a  system  of  psychology  already  complete, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  development  of  such  a  system  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  those  phenomena.  Its  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  nature 
of  the  higher  mental  processes  and  the  laws  of  mental  development. 

Language,  then,  is  for  Wundt  a  special,  uniquely  developed  form 
of  motor  expression.  It  consists  of  vocal  utterances,  or  other  sensi- 
ble signs  of  mental  states,  due  to  action  of  the  muscles ;  the  vocal 
element  in  the  expression  is  incidental.  The  deepest  root  of  language 
is  to  be  found  in  the  impulsive  movements  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  organic  life,  and  which,  developing  on  the  one  hand  into 
automatic,  on  the  other  into  voluntary  movements,  include  the  whole 
range  of  emotional  expression,  and  manifest,  in  diverse  ways,  all 
modes  of  consciousness  at  all  stages  of  its  development.  The  long 
first  chapter,  treating  of  expressive  movements  in  general,  contains 
the  most  complete  account  of  Wundt' s  views  on  this  important  subject 
that  he  has  published.  This  chapter  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  student  of  psychology  quite  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  psy- 
chology of  language.  In  the  latter  reference  it  is  fundamental :  it 
furnishes  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  natural  genesis  and  devel- 
opment of  language  fif^t  becomes  intelligible.  Language  is  here  re- 
garded not  as  a  thing  apart,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
•essentially  psychophysical,  sensori-motor  character  of  organic  life  and 
-evolution.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  Wundt' s  discussion  of  emo- 
tional expression  is  the  use  made  of  his  now  well-known  analysis  of 
feeling  into  the  six  elementary  '  directions '  of  excitement  and  de- 
pression, pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  tension  and  release,  each 
having  its  own  characteristic  mode  of  expression.  His  view  is  that 
every  state  of  feeling,  hence  every  '  affect '  and  every  volition,  in  its 
feeling  aspect,  tis  a  composite  structure,  divisible,  in  general,  into 
three  components,  one  from  each  of  the  above  three  contrasted  pairs. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  of  psychology  on  this  theory, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  here  carried 
over  into  the  explanation  of  all  '  expressions  '  of  mental  states,  whether 
of  quality,  of  intensity,  or  of  idea. 

In  treating  of  sign-language  in  the  second  chapter,  Wundt  discrimi- 
nates, what  is  specially  important  in  regard  to  the  question  of  syntax, 
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the  corrupt  Neapolitan  gesture- language,  and  the  thoroughly  artificial 
system  in  use  among  the  Cistercian  monks,  from  the  gesture-language, 
uninfluenced,  or  little  influenced,  by  forms  of  vocal  speech,  naturally 
developed  among  deaf-mutes  and  the  American  Indians.  The  ges- 
tures themselves  he  divides  into  two  main  classes,  demonstrative  or 
indicative  (hinwci$etuE)%  and  imitative  or  representative  {darstcllend), 
The  latter  includes,  as  its  varieties,  gestures  which  imitatively  reproduce 
the  object  as  a  whole  (nachbildende) ,  and  those  which  represent  it  by 
reproducing  some  attribute  or  arbitrarily  selected  mark  (mitbezeich- 
nende),  and  symbolic  gestures.  Delbruck  objects  to  this  classification 
on  the  ground  that  symbolic  gestures  appear  in  every  class.  But  this 
is  to  take  an  external,  or  a  logical  view  of  gesture -signs,  whereas 
Wundt's  classification  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  psychological  dif- 
ferences in  their  production.  All  of  these  forms  of  gesture  are 
regarded  as  socially  conditioned  developments  of  involuntary  expres- 
sions of  emotion.  There  is  no  original  impulse  to  communicate  ;  the 
impulse  to  communicate  arises  only  through  social  imitation  of  the 
expression,  and  the  sympathetic  feelings  awakened  by  social  inter- 
course. For  the  emotional  expression  being  also  an  expression  of  the 
emotional  idea,  the  reflexly  awakened  sympathetic  response  becomes, 
in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  this  latter  element,  an  answering  response. 
As  the  ideational  element  gets  more  and  more  emphasized,  the  socially 
experienced  '  affect '  gradually  becomes  the  common  thought  expressed 
in  the  communicating  language  of  gesture  (p.  240) .  The  great  interest 
of  gesture-language  for  psychology  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  genuine, 
if  imperfect,  form  of  language,  the  origin  and  development  of  which 
we  can  observe  taking  place,  e.  g.,  among  deaf-mutes,  even  now.  It 
is  adapted,  therefore,  to  thrown  light  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  language  generally,  especially  as  every  stage  of  mental  development 
is  represented.  Among  other  topics  of  interest  in  this  chapter  are  the 
relations  of  gesture-language  to  primitive  art  and  writing.  But  the 
forms  and  changes  of  written  speech,  which  of  course  belong  in  a  gen- 
eral psychology  of  language,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  Wundt  as 
of  too  artificial  a  character  to  be  included  under  his  definition  of 
Volkerpsychologie.  At  any  rate,  this  subject  is  not  further  considered 
in  the  present  treatise. 

The  study  of  vocal  speech  is  introduced,  in  the  third  chapter,  by  a 
discussion  of  the  vocal  sounds  of  animals.  These,  even  the  songs  of 
birds,  are  all  traced  ultimately  to  primitive  cries  of  pain  and  rage.  A 
like  prosaic  origin  is  assigned,  in  this  connection,  to  human  song,  in 
regard  to  which  Wundt  adopts  K.  Biicher's  work-rhythm  theory.  Later, 
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however,  in  replying  to  Delbriick's  criticism,  he  admits  that  the  dance- 
song  may  be  equally  primitive.  But  the  ''romantic"  theory  of 
Jespersen  that  human  language  is  derived  from  song  is  emphatically 
rejected ;  this  theory  is  fully  and  effectively  criticised  in  the  reply  to 
Delbriick.  Concerning  the  language  of  children,  the  next  topic  con- 
sidered, Wundt  denies  that  it  is  an  original  invention  of  the  child  ;  it 
is  rather,  he  holds,  the  language  of  mothers  and  nurses  accommodated 
to  the  linguistic  capacities  of  the  child  and  its  general  mental  develop- 
ment. The  child  articulates,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  reduplication 
of  tones,  long  before  it  learns  to  speak  ;  and  to  understand  speech  it 
requires  the  aid  of  gesture.  This  influence  of  the  environment  pre- 
cludes the  application  here  of  the  '  biogenetic  law  '  (pp.  296  ff.),  a 
conclusion  reinforced  later  by  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  children 
and  of  savages  with  regard  to  vocabulary  and  syntax  (II.  pp.  303  ff.). 

Anterior  to  speech  proper,  then,  are  the  natural  vocal  utterances 
{Naturlaute}  which  express  states  of  feeling.  Survivals  and  trans- 
formations of  such  utterances  are  to  be  found  in  language.  To  such 
survivals  and  transformations  Wundt  reckons  (i)  the  '  primary  '  inter- 
jections (oh,  ah,  au,  weh,  etc.),  (2)  the  'secondary'  interjections 
(me  here le,  potz  Tausend,  etc.),  which,  though  clothed  in  linguistic 
forms,  are  likewise  pure  expressions  of  feeling,  and  (3),  as  further 
modifications,  the  expulsive  and  strongly  emotionally  toned  vocatives 
and  imperatives.  That  vocatives  and  imperatives  often  do  possess 
interjectional  character  cannot  be  denied.  And  yet,  in  criticism  of 
the  classification  here  made,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  their  functional 
character  as  vocatives  and  as  imperatives  is  very  different,  and  ex- 
presses altogether  different  mental  processes.  How  far  removed  they 
maybe  from  the  Naturlaut  appears  on  comparing,  e.  g.,  Byron's  well- 
known  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  with  the  involuntary  '  Oh  '  of  surprise 
or  pain. 

The  other  important  topic  treated  in  this  chapter  is  onomatopoiesis. 
Wundt  distinguishes  between  words  which  imitate  sounds  {Schalln&ch- 
ahmungen,  e.  g.,  donnerri}  and  those  which  imitate  other  processes 
(Lautbilder,  e.  g.,  bummeln).  He  denies  intentional  imitation  in 
either  case.  His  theory  is  that  onomatopoietic  words  are  essentially 
vocalic  gestures  (Lautgebcrdcri)y  impulsive  reproductions  of  external 
impressions  by  mimic  movements,  the  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 
object  being  an  unintended  consequence.  This  seems  a  point  where 
Wundt  rides  his  hobby,  his  motor  theory  of  language,  unduly  hard. 
Why  should  a  sound  never  be  consciously  imitated  in  a  word  ?  Words 
are  clearly  not  all  unintentionally  formed.  Wundt  similarly  explains 
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the  occurrence  of  natural  vocalic  metaphors,  in  which  the  sense  is  in- 
dicated by  the  sound,  as  due  to  the  translation  of  an  idea  into  our  ex- 
pressive vocal  movement  through  the  medium  of  congruent  feelings. 
Thus  he  regards  the  pa,  ap,  ta,  at,  in  the  words  of  so  many  languages 
for  '  father '  and  the  ma,  am,  na,  an,  in  those  for  '  mother '  as  vocalic 
metaphors,  the  former,  the  stronger  tones,  being  selected  by  the  con- 
gruent feeling  of  the  stronger  sex,  the  latter  by  that  of  the  weaker. 
But  while  the  psychological  process  indicated  is  intelligible  enough, 
this  special  illustration  of  it  is  at  least  doubtful.  Delbriick's  sugges- 
tion, however,  that  the  words  for  mother  were  derived  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  in  sucking,  is  even  less  plausible ;  it  might  serve  for 
am,  ma,  but  not  at  all  for  an,  na,  while  it  would  serve  equally  well 
for  the  masculines  ap,  pa. 

The  important  subject  of  phonetic  change  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter  (Chap.  IV).  We  are  here  in  a  field  of  controversy.  Wundt 
meets  all  the  principal  issues  with  views  and  reasons  always  decided, 
suggestive  when  most  debatable,  but  generally  convincing.  He  rejects, 
to  begin  with,  the  postulate  of  the  existence  of  any  phonetic  laws  that 
admit  of  no  exception.  Delbriick  cites  against  him  the  invariable 
dropping  of  d  and  /  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  the  passage  of  m  into 
n  in  Greek.  But  is  this  a  law  in  Wundt's  sense  of  the  term?  He 
rejects,  too,  in  full  accord  with  the  best  current  opinion  of  philologists, 
teleological  explanations  of  phonetic  change  ;  he  equally  rejects  causal 
explanations  exclusively  physical  ('  phonetic  laws'),  or  exclusively 
psychological  ( '  analogy  ' ) .  The  complicated  phenomena  require,  he 
thinks,  a  complication  of  causes.  As  special  causes  of  variation  in  the 
individual  he  names  range  of  articulation,  defective  articulation,  and 
the  conditions,  physical  and  psychological,  which  modify  the  original 
sounds  when  a  foreign  language  is  spoken.  The  general  course  of 
development  is  either  *  regular  '  and  continuous,  or  '  singular  '  and  by 
leaps.  '  Regular  '  phonetic  changes  are  ascribed  to  influences  of  natural 
environment,  of  race-mixture,  of  civilization;  'singular,'  to  general 
laws  of  association.  The  most  important  causes  assigned  to  the  latter 
phenomena  are  associations  with  other  vocal  sounds  contiguous  {asso- 
ciative Contactwirkung)  or  remote  {associative  Femewirkung) ,  and,  in 
the  case  of  words  derived  from  foreign  sources,  associations  of  sounds 
and  ideas  conjointly.  All  these  causes  cross  and  interact  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  subject  to  the  social  selection  which  prevents  the  es- 
tablishment of  too  violent  changes. 

Wundt  makes  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
Grimm's  Law  —  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  '  regular '  phonetic 
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change — by  suggesting  that  the  permutations  in  question  are  due  to 
increased  rapidity  of  utterance.  This  explanation  has  not  found  favor 
with  the  philologists.  Wundt,  however,  in  his  reply  to  Delbriick, 
succeeds  at  least  in  making  his  contention  plausible  (.Sprachgesch.  pp. 
51,  ff. ).  That  the  permutations  are  due  to  inner  and  not  to  external 
causes  seems  probable  to  him  from  the  whole  character  of  the 
phenomena,  as  well  as  from  the  occurrence  of  similar  peculiarities  in 
the  Bantu  dialects.  But  then,  he  argues,  the  causes  must  be  sought  in 
influences  still  at  work  and  open  to  observation.  More  rapid  utter- 
ance, to  which  advancing  civilization  is  inclined,  is  such  an  influence 
and  one  capable  of  effecting  such  changes :  ergo,  etc.  Such  is 
Wundt' s  general  contention.  The  theory  might,  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  be  brought  to  the  test  of  exact  experiment.  Is  it,  for  instance, 
true  that  languages  with  clearly  defined  voiced  mutes,  e.  g.,  English 
and  French,  tend  to  transform  them,  with  rapid  utterance,  into  surds  ? 
Oertel  {Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Language,  pp.  211  ff. )  made  a  few  tests 
with  negative  results ;  the  subject  needs  further  and  better  controlled 
investigation. 

Increasing  rapidity  of  utterance  with  advancing  civilization  is  also 
held  to  favor  the  anticipation  of  the  movements  of  articulation  by 
which  is  explained  the  '  regressive '  assimilation  in  Contactwirkung. 
To  Delbriick' s  objection  that  this  is  negatived  by  the  numerous 
instances  in  German  of  '  progressive '  assimilation,  Wundt  effec- 
tively replies  that  *  progressive '  consonantal  assimilations  are  also 
influenced  by  more  rapid  tempo  (e.  g.,  dumb-dumm,  klimben-klimmen). 

The  phonetic  changes  which  the  philologists  call,  with  reference  to 
their  external  results,  '  analogy-formations '  are  treated  by  Wundt, 
with  reference  to  their  psychological  interpretation,  as  associative 
Fernewirkungen  der  Laute,  and  all  brought  under  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  assimilation  {Anglcichung).  Wundt' s  classification  of  the 
cases  (pp.  445  ff. )  marks  a  decided  advance  on  what  is  usually  at- 
tempted, and  his  psychological  interpretations  (see  especially  pp. 
456-464)  are,  to  the  mind  of  the  present  reviewer  at  least,  both  com- 
prehensive and  profound.  The  few  criticisms  which  Delbriick  makes 
on  Wundt' s  treatment  of  this  subject  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader.  It  is  possible,  as  Delbriick  suggests,  that  too 
little  allowance  is  made  for  the  influence  of  conscious  modification 
and  conscious  imitation,  for  vocalization  too  is  to  some  extent  subject 
to  fashion,  and  fashions  are  '  set. '  But  Wundt  is  doubtless  right  in 
maintaining  in  reply  that  the  general  and  regular  phenomena  of  pho- 
netic change — the  permutation  of  mutes,  assimilation  and  dissimila- 
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tion,  analogy-formations — cannot  be  explained  by  the  arbitrary  inter- 
vention of  individuals. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  formation  of  words.  An  admirably 
clear  review  of  the  facts  of  aphasia  leads  to  a  rejection  of  strict  locali- 
zation theories,  and  to  a  corresponding  emphasis  of  the  principle  of 
functional  exercise.  This  principle  is  psychophysical,  but  our  igno- 
rance of  the  physiological  side  of  the  process  obliges  us  to  seek  the 
more  precise  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  psychology,  preeminently 
in  laws  of  association  and  the  complication  of  ideas.  An  examination 
of  tactistoscopic  experiments  shows  that  the  word-idea  is  the  product 
of  an  assimilation  of  impressions  with  and  by  means  of  reproductive 
elements  in  a  disposition,  both  factors,  the  direct  and  the  reproduc- 
tive, mutually  modifying  each  other. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  in  this  chapter  is  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  once  generally  accepted  view  of  a  '  root '  period  of  language. 
Of  late,  especially  since  the  withdrawal  from  its  support  of  the  '  agglu- 
tinative '  theory  of  the  Chinese,  this  view  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
credited. Wundt,  for  his  part,  boldly  declares  that  '  roots '  are 
nothing  but  the  products  of  a  logical  abstraction.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal objections  to  the  theory  of  a  root-period  for  the  Indogermanic 
languages  is  the  fact  that  Indogermanic  roots  mainly  express  verbal 
ideas  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable,  he  says,  that  men  ever  spoke  wholly  in 
verbs,  especially  in  view  of  the  evidence  from  other  sources  that  the 
more  primitive  forms  of  speech  are  predominantly  substantival.  But 
this  argument  is  inconclusive ;  for,  as  Wundt  himself  points  out,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  find  in  the  roots,  which  are,  to  be  sure,  only 
accessible  to  us  by  abstraction,  mainly  verbal  ideas,  since  these  are  the 
ideas  which  are  the  most  general  and  abstract ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  same  roots,  if  used  originally  as  words,  which  is  the  point 
in  question,  could  only  have  expressed  ideas  of  action  or  state.  There 
are,  for  instance,  numerous  signs  in  the  gesture -language  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  which,  primarily  representing  a  motion,  express  both  an 
action  and  the  subject  of  it.  Similarly  in  Chinese,  the  bare  word  is 
often  notoriously  ambiguous  apart  from  its  context  in  use.  In  his  reply 
to  Delbriick,  who  defends  the  principle  of  roots  in  the  interest  of  flexion 
and  etymology,  Wundt  refers  to  the  formation  of  words  with  entirely 
new  roots  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  e.  g. ,  in  boulevard  French ; 
in  all  such  cases,  he  says,  the  new  forms  arise  never  as  mere  roots,  but 
as  words.  This  is  doubtless  true,  and  the  fact  points  to  the  possi- 
bility that  roots  and  words  have  always  been  distinct.  But  to  appre- 
preciate  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  word- 
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formations  here  alluded  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  languages  whose 
whole  genius  is  opposed  to  merely  radical  speech.  Wundt's  de- 
cisive argument,  however,  is  that  the  primary  form  of  speech  is  not 
the  word,  but  the  sentence,  that  the  word  is  accordingly  the  product 
of  analysis,  that  consequently  roots,  as  the  elements  of  words,  never 
existed  in  isolation  (p.  557).  But  waiving  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tive primacy  of  words  and  sentences  in  the  earliest  forms  of  speech, 
and  granting — what  seems  a  little  difficult  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  evolutional  theory — that  the  sentence  comes  first,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  not  the  function  of  the  sentence  inhere  in  the  single 
word  ?  Wundt  admits  this  as  a  fact  for  certain  cases,  but  regards  such 
single-word  sentences  not  as  true  sentences,  but  merely  as  sentence- 
equivalents.  But  the  distinction  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question 
under  discussion,  unless  it  can  be  independently  shown  that  the 
plural-word  sentence  existed  first.  Wundt  does  not  show  this.  Nor 
is  it  intrinsically  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  single  unflexed  word  might 
express  something  of  that  variety  of  relations  which  we  find  in  the 
fully  developed  sentence ;  we  have  only  to  take  into  account  those 
intonations  of  voice  and  other  mimic  and  pantomimic  movements 
which  always  accompany,  qualifying  and  defining  its  meaning,  not 
only  primitive,  but  to  some  degree  also  all  speech.  Wundt  is  very 
likely  right  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  a  historical  root-period,  but  his 
arguments  are  inconclusive. 

The  long  sixth  chapter  (over  200  pages)  treats  of  the  forms  of 
words.  These  are  first  classified  as  '  outer '  and  'inner,'  according 
as  the  function  of  the  word  in  the  sentence  is  or  is  not  indicated  in 
the  word  itself.  Relatively  to  their  function,  words  are  divided  into 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  particles,  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  logical  categories  of  thing,  attribute,  state,  and  relation ; 
but  as  these  distinctions  are  held  to  be  relative  and  unstable,  the 
'  practical '  division  into  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles  is  the  one  here 
adopted.  In  point  of  fact,  Wundt  holds  that  the  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  all  the  other  word-forms  was  the  noun.  The  genesis 
of  the  verb,  its  gradual  separation  from  the  noun,  he  regards  as  "  one  of 
the  greatest,  probably  the  very  greatest,  revolution  in  the  whole  history 
of  human  thought"  (II.  p.  162).  Kiilpe  remarks  {Dt.  Lttz.,  xxiii, 
6,  p.  334)  that  the  doctrine  possesses  philosophical  interest  from  the 
fact  that  Trendelenburg  once  found  a  support  for  his  metaphysics  of 
motion  in  Becker's  view  of  the  priority  of  the  verb.  Psychologically, 
Wundt's  view  is  of  interest  as  suggesting  a  general  law  of  mental  devel- 
opment. This  law,  as  Wundt  has  occasion  to  show  at  various  points 
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in  his  treatise,  is  that  thought  is  first  gegenstandlich  and  only  later 
zustandlich,  and  even  after  reaching  the  latter  stage  undergoes 
various  transformations,  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective,  from 
the  more  concrete  form  of  relation  to  the  more  abstract.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  seems  to  establish  this  only  relatively.  It  is  surely 
as  incredible  that  men  once  spoke  wholly  in  nouns  as  that  they  once 
spoke  wholly  in  verbs. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  here  at  command  to  give  even  a 
suggestion  of  the  rich  variety  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  the  most  difficult  and  debatable  in  philol- 
ogy, some  of  the  problems  are  probably  insoluble,  e.  g.,  the  original 
significance  of  the  case-forms.  Wundt  rejects  the  view  held  by  the 
late  Professor  Whitney  that  cases  originally  all  expressed  relations  of 
space,  and  in  this  Delbriick  agrees  with  him.  When,  however,  on 
the  formal  side,  Wundt  classifies  cases  into  those  of  '  inner  '  and  those 
of  '  outer '  determination,  that  is,  into  those  which  do  not  require 
suffixes,  prepositions,  etc.,  to  express  the  case  relation,  and  those 
which  do,  Delbriick  rejects  the  classification  as  inapplicable  to  Indo- 
germanic,  and  even  Wundt  has  to  allow  that  cases  of  '  inner  '  deter- 
mination, with  no  external  marks  of  indication,  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with  in  any  language.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  some 
cases,  at  least,  were  originally  expressed,  as  now  in  gesture  language, 
with  sufficient  definiteness  by  the  mere  position  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence  ;  but  to  account  for  the  change  of  these  into  cases  of  '  outer' 
determination  we  have  only  a  hypothetical  psychological  construction 
and  no  historical  facts.  Delbriick  complains  at  still  another  point  in 
this  chapter  of  the  substitution  of  psychological  construction  for  his- 
torical investigation,  namely  in  the  derivation  of  the  relative  pronoun 
from  the  interrogative.  This  is  not  always  true,  he  holds,  for  in 
German,  <?.  g.t  the  relative  so  (not  wer)  is  derived  from  an  *  indefinite' 
so  uuer  (so).  But  with  or  without  the  associate  influence  of  other 
already  existing  relatives?  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
philologists  would  here  agree  with  Wundt. 

The  seventh  chapter,  also  more  than  200  pages  long,  treats  of  syn- 
tax. Wundt,  rejecting  at  the  outset  the  '  negative  syntax '  which,  in 
conformity  with  Brentano's  doctrine  of  judgment  as  an  elementary 
phenomenon,  puts  the  single  word  in  the  center  of  its  theory,  defines 
a  sentence  as  "the  expression  in  language  of  the  voluntary  articula- 
tion of  a  presented  whole  ( Gesammtvorstellung)  into  its  logically 
related  parts"  (II.  p.  240).  This  definition  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
sentence  in  its  original  formation,  '  voluntary '  denoting  the  '  apper- 
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ceptive  '  character  of  the  process,  <  logical '  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  relations  apperceived.  The  mere  associative  collocation  of  words 
is  psychologically  no  sentence,  though  it  may  have  the  form  of 
one.  The  important  truth  in  this  representation,  as  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  is  that  the  sentence  has  always  the  function  of  express- 
ing, or  at  least  indicating,  the  combined  analysis  and  synthesis  of  re- 
lated elements  in  a  whole  :  it  contains  or  implies  the  relation  of  two 
elements  at  least.  This  is  true,  as  Wundt  rightly  insists,  even  in  the 
case  of  impersonal  judgments.  But  Wundt' s  definition,  as  he  ex- 
pounds it,  requires  the  sentence  to  exhibit  this  articulation  in  its 
structure ;  otherwise  he  holds  it  to  be  no  true  sentence,  but,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  merely  a  sort  of  linguistic  shorthand,  a  sen- 
tence-equivalent. Now,  .it  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  the  single 
words  in  actual  use — imperatives,  vocatives,  interjections,  particles — 
are  of  this  nature ;  they  presuppose  the  fuller  articulated  form  of  sen- 
tence they  stand  for.  But  is  this  always  the  case  ?  Delbrlick  points 
out  that  the  oldest  form  of  imperative  in  Indogermanic  contains  no 
element  referring  to  the  person,  *bhere,  e.  g.,  designating  nothing 
but  the  content  of  the  present  stem.  But  apart  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  linguistic  forms,  there  seems  to  be  one  factor  which 
Wundt  has  overlooked  in  his  definition,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the 
spoken  sentence  to  the  hearer.  Taking  this  relation  into  account,  it 
is  clear  that  the  articulation  of  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  sentence  functionally  considered  need  not 
be  carried  over  into  the  structure  of  the  words  uttered  ;  it  is  enough 
if  a  similar  articulation  is  reproduced,  by  whatever  means,  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  The  psychology  of  the  sentence  must  have  regard  to 
inter-subjective  intercourse,  and  not  to  one  of  the  subjects  only. 
Wundt  regards  the  sentence  too  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  speaker.  Otherwise  it  is  not  evident  why  the  single-word  sen- 
tence may  not  claim  recognition  as  a  true  sentence  on  its  own  ac- 
count. 

Wundt  divides  sentences  into  exclamatory,  propositional,  and  inter- 
rogative, a  division  which  Delbriick  finds  grammatically  impracticable, 
without,  however,  questioning  its  correctness  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  A  more  important  question  is  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
division  of  sentences  into  attributive  and  predicative.  There  are  sen- 
tences, namely,  according  to  Wundt,  which  contain  no  predicative 
relations  whatever,  but  only  a  subject  and  an  attribute.  Exclamatory 
Gefuhlssatze  have  this  character  (e.g.,  'What  glorious  weather!'). 
In  propositional  sentences  again,  we  can  distinguish  those  which  con- 
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tain  a  genuine  verbal  predicate  expressing  a  state  or  action,  and  those 
in  which  the  so-called  predicate  merely  expresses  an  attribute  or  other 
substantival  relation.  The  first  only,  in  Wundt's  view,  are  properly 
predicative  sentences ;  in  the  second,  the  copula  in  our  modern  lan- 
guages gives  to  the  sentence  the  specious  form  of  predication,  but  origi- 
nally sentences  of  this  type  were  without  the  copula,  were  strictly  at- 
tributive, closely  related  to  the  Gefiihlssdtze,  not  predicative  at  all. 
The  copula  thus  serves  in  a  way  to  convert  a  purely  attributive  sen- 
tence into  a  predicative.  Delbruck  objects  to  this  recognition  of  a 
special  class  of  attributive  sentences.  He  holds  that  in  certain  cases 

(1)  the  addition  of  an  adjective  ('A  hare'  !  —  'A  white  hare'  !), 

(2)  the  insertion  of  the  copula  ('Happy  the  man' — 'Happy  is  the 
man,  who,  etc.')  makes  no  essential  difference,  and  that  it  is  'prac- 
tical '  to  regard  all  sentences  as  predicative  in  which  an  attribute  is 
predicated  of  a  subject.     With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be 
observed   that  the  question  whether  the  addition  of  the   adjective 
makes  any  difference  or  not  will  depend  on  what  the  words  mean. 
Moreover,  in  the  instance  cited,  a  certain  type  of  sentence  is  supposed 
to  be  already  constituted  before  the  addition  of  the  adjective ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  in  other  cases  the  sentences  might  not  be  originally 
constituted  by  the  addition.     But  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  the 
answer  is  not  so  simple.     Wundt  allows,  of  course,  that  the  copula 
adds  nothing  to  the  objective  content  of  the  thought ;  but  it  does  in- 
dicate, he  holds,  a  difference  in  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the 
content.     When,  in  place  of  the  simple  attributive  '  the  rose  red,'  we 
have  the  predicative  'the  rose  is  red,'  the  'is,'  says  Wundt,  sets  forth 
this  content  as  something  which  the  speaker  has  discovered  as  an  ob- 
jectively given  fact  (vorgcfunden)  and  communicated  to  the  hearer 
with  this  subjective  assurance  (II,  p.  329).     This  distinction  is  fine 
and  possibly  fanciful.     Nevertheless,   it   is   impossible  to   study  the 
material  presented  on  pp.*329  ff.,  without  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
portant psychological  differences  of  association  and  of  apperception 
existing  between  languages  in  which  the  thought  is  conveyed  by  con- 
junctions of  prevailingly  nominal  forms  of  speech  without  copula,  and 
those  in  which  the  predicative-verbal  forms  predominate  and  attri- 
butes are  attached  to  substantives  by  means  of  the  copula.     Is  it  fanci- 
ful to  detect  in  the  latter  case  the  influence  in  nominal   forms  of 
expression  of  the  characteristic  predicative  relation  ?     It  may  well  be 
that  the  insertion  of  the  copula  makes  no  difference  to  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  sentence,  but  the  psychological  structure  of  a  sentence 
is  never  a  mere  matter  of  grammar. 
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Reference  to  one  other  point  only  in  Delbriick's  criticism  must  suf- 
fice for  further  comment  on  the  present  chapter.  The  sentence,  as  we 
have  seen,  rests  fundamentally,  according  to  Wundt,  on  the  analysis 
of  a  total  presentation.  But  the  sentence  does  not  always  rest  wholly 
on  the  articulation  of  a  single,  total  presentation,  for  other  associative 
elements  may  enter  in  after  the  sentence  is  begun.  Wundt  treats  of 
both  cases  under  the  title,  "Closed  and  open  word-combinations" 
(II,  p.  309).  It  is  the  attributive  relation  which  is  characteristically 
'open,'  while  the  predicative  is  necessarily,  as  such,  'closed.' 
This  feature  of  the  predicative  sentence  is  connected  by  Wundt  with 
the  law  of  dichotomic  division  familiar  to  readers  of  his  Logik  : 
the  simple  predicative  relation  divides  into  subject  and  predicate, 
while  if  either  term  contains  qualifying  determinants  each  gives  rise 
to  a  further  dual  division  of  the  same  kind  when  regarded  from  the 
predicative  point  of  view.  Now  this  in  the  main  appears  to  be  both 
good  logic  and  good  psychology.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  seems 
arbitrary  and  pedantic  to  regard  the  sentence  as  constructed  in  this 
way.  Delbriick  cites  as  such  a  case  the  sentence,  '  He  gave  the  mes- 
senger the  letters.'  Why,  he  asks,  analyze  this  into  '  he  gave  the 
letters  '  and  '  something  was  given  to  the  messenger  '  ?  This  might 
not  be  quite  the  analysis  which  Wundt  desiderates,  but  in  any  case  the 
further  analysis  of  the  complex  predicate  ( '  gave  the  messenger  the 
letters ' )  from  an  assumed  predicative  point  of  view  seems  to  throw 
little  light  on  the  actual  genesis  of  the  sentence,  and  Delbriick  is 
roughly  right  in  saying,  though  he  fails  utterly  to  appreciate  the  psy- 
chology of  the  question,  that  we  have  here  one  verb  of  predication 
related  to  three  substantives  simply  because  the  actual  event  could  not 
be  expressed  with  fewer. 

In  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the 
entire  work  is  that  which  treats  of  semantic  change  (Chap.  VIII). 
Wundt  notes,  to  begin  with,  the  general  independence  of  semantic  and 
phonetic  change,  but  also  notes  certain  exceptions.  His  illustrations 
of  this  '  correlative  '  semantic  change  include  two  types.  The  first  is 
represented  by  Rabe,  Rappe.  Both  words  originally  meant  the  same 
thing,  namely  the  raven  or  crow.  The  differentiation  of  Rappe  to  the 
meaning  '  black  horse  '  is  explained  by  Wundt  as  partly  the  effect  of 
secondary  onomatopoiesis,  namely,  association  with  words  like  trap- 
peln.  Delbriick  attacks  this  explanation  on  historical  grounds,  but  his 
argument  is  extremely  weak,  the  historical  facts  showing  only  that  there 
was  no  connection  originally  of  the//  in  Rappe and  in  trappeln.  Del- 
bruck  himself  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  the  differentiation, 
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but  falls  back  on  historischer  Zufall!  Wundt's  other  illustrations 
are  represented  by  the  plurals  Wortc,  Worter.  The  differentiaton  of 
the  first  form  to  designate  a  collective  unity  of  individuals  is  referred 
to  association  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the  singular.  This  ex- 
planation Delbriick  also  criticises  on  historical  grounds :  he  finds, 
namely,  that  words  having  both  plural  forms  were  doubly  influenced — 
why,  he  cannot  say — by  plurals  of  neuters  in  -ir  and  by  those  of 
masculines  in  -e,  but  without  any  difference  in  meaning.  But  as 
Wundt  himself  admits  (II,  p.  425)  that  the  difference  in  meaning  is 
not  fixed  even  yet,  his  explanation  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
historical  genesis  of  the  two  plural  forms,  but  only  with  the  psycho- 
logical motives  which  tended  to  differentiate  their  meaning.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  forms  is  presupposed  as  existing. 

Wundt  emphatically  rejects  the  appeal  to  chance  and  caprice  in 
accounting  for  semantic  change,  agreeing  with  Brugmann  and  other 
philologists  that  we  must  assume  the  postulate  of  a  strict  conformity 
to  law,  difficult  as  the  interpretation  of  particular  cases  may  be.  In 
the  last  resort  the  causes  of  semantic  change  are  psychological.  And 
the  problems  of  the  psychological  interpretation  are  mainly  two :  to 
deduce  from  the  general  course  of  semantic  change  laws  of  mental 
development,  and  to  discover  the  mental  processes  which  underlie  the 
particular  phenomena.  Both  problems  are  treated  at  length,  but  it 
must  suffice  here  to  indicate  the  bare  results.  The  study  of  the  first 
problem,  then,  shows  in  general  a  development  from  more  concrete 
ideas  to  ideas  more  abstract,  thus  confirming  the  view  of  mental  de- 
velopment already  derived  from  examining  the  forms  of  words  and  the 
structure  of  sentences,  while  the  factors  which  the  study  of  the  second 
problem  discovers  are  all  elementary  processes  of  association  within 
the  functional  unity  of  apperception.  Thus  semantic  change  runs 
parallel  less  with  phonetic  change  than  with  the  general  structure  of 
language.  Association  and  apperception  appear  in  both  as  the  essential 
factors,  represented  in  their  total  external  effects  in  the  general  struc- 
ture of  language,  revealed  in  their  inmost  psychological  nature  in 
semantic  change  and  the  development  of  ideas  (II,  p.  583). 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  developed  in  the  final  chap- 
ter of  the  work  is  already  in  its  main  outlines  before  us.  The  his- 
torical theories  on  this  subject — theories  of  miracle,  of  invention,  of 
the  imitation  of  objective  sounds,  of  the  association  of  natural,  pre- 
linguistic  vocal  sounds  with  the  object — are  examined  and  rejected. 
Wundt's  theory  is  based  upon  his  conception  of  language  as  funda- 
mentally an  expressive  movement.  There  is  no  fixed  point,  he  holds, 
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at  which  it  first  begins :  it  represents  rather  a  continuous  evolution 
from  the  totality  of  expressive  movements  which  characterize  animal 
life  generally.  "  Language,  accordingly,  is  nothing  but  that  form  of 
motor  expression  which  is  adequate  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
human  consciousness  "  (II,  p.  606).  With  these  premises  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  language  is  specifically  this :  How  did  the  ex- 
pressive movements  peculiar  to  man  and  adequate  to  human  con- 
sciousness become  vocal  sounds,  and  so  symbols  of  thought,  which 
only  in  exceptional  cases  have  any  similarity  to  the  things  they  sig- 
nify ?  Wundt  holds  that  the  reference  to  meaning  must  have  always 
been  indirect,  partly  because  in  many  cases  the  meaning  could  have 
been  derived  only  from  accompanying  gestures,  but  chiefly  because  in 
all  cases  the  immediate  expression  of  the  mental  state  is  not  the 
sound,  but  the  movements  of  articulation,  the  Lautgeberde.  Speech 
developed  originally,  he  thinks,  in  connection  with  gesture -language, 
and  only  gradually  became  independent  under  the  influence  of  con- 
tinued social  intercourse.  The  origin  of  language  is  thus  not  a  single 
event,  but  an  evolution  coincident  with  the  general  evolution  of  man. 
As  especially  determinative  conditions  of  this  evolution,  Wundt  men- 
tions social  linguistic  tradition,  the  mixture  of  languages,  and  the  so- 
called  '  spontaneous '  changes  connected  with  the  general  influences 
of  civilization.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  all  languages  originated  in  a 
single  primitive  language.  Wundt' s  evolutional  theory,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  motor  theory  of  language  will  certainly  commend 
itself,  hypothetical  as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  many  of  its  details,  to 
a  large  part  of  the  best  psychological  thinking  of  our  time.  The  idea 
of  looking  at  the  articulation  of  the  sound  as  the  key  to  the  problem, 
and  of  connecting  that  with  the  theory  of  expressive  movements  in 
general,  seems,  on  reflection,  to  be  the  one  demanded  as  a  guide  to  in- 
vestigation in  this  field  by  the  deeper  spirit  of  modern  psychology. 
It  is  Wundt' s  great  merit  to  have  thought  out  this  idea  so  fully. 

In  conclusion :  The  work  is  inordinately  long,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  shorter.  Delbriick's  little  book  forms  an  excellent 
introduction  to  it  on  the  philological  side,  and  contains  besides  a 
singularly  clear  account  of  Wundt' s  general  psychology  warmly  com- 
mended by  Wundt  himself.  But  it  ignores  the  psychological  signifi- 
cance of  the  treatise.  And  indeed  it  is  very  easy  to  overlook  this  in 
the  multitude  of  details.  Thus  the  results  are  apt  to  appear  a  little 
disappointing.  Language  a  psycho -physical  phenomenon,  a  uniquely 
developed  form  of  expressive  movements,  its  special  characters  due  to 
association  and  apperception,  its  development  exhibiting  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  human  mind,  particularly  its  development  from  more 
concrete  to  more  abstract  ways  of  thinking — such  seems  to  be  the  sum 
of  the  matter.  But  while  the  nature  of  the  processes  indicated  is 
thoroughly  discussed  each  in  its  place,  the  results  are  not  obviously 
connected.  We  fail  to  see  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  processes 
conformed  to  universal  law  which  constitute  for  Wundt  the  real  being 
of  the  Volksseele  ;  we  fail  to  see,  in  any  general  conspectus,  what  the 
successive  stages  in  the  development  are.  Or,  at  least,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  see.  Possibly  this  may  all  be  made  clear  in  a  final  sum- 
ming up  when  the  whole  work  is  completed.  For  the  present  treatise, 
we  remember,  is  the  first  instalment  towards  the  completion  of  a  vast 
psychological  system.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  a  work  by  Wundt  containing  the  ripe  results  of  the  labor  of  forty 
years  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  importance.  An  analysis  of  it  even  as 
long  as  that  given  above  must  needs  be  inadequate  ;  its  proper  appre- 
ciation belongs  to  the  future  history  of  the  science  of  psychology  itself. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

A  History  of  English  Utilitarianism.  By  ERNEST  ALBEE.  Lon- 
don, Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1902. — pp.  xvi,  427. 

"  When  one  speaks  of  English  Utilitarianism,"  Professor  Albee  re- 
marks in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  "it  is  not  wholly  evident, 
without  explanation,  whether  one  mainly  refers  to  a  very  important 
practical  movement  of  English  thought,  extending  through  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  about  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  to  a  very  familiar,  to  us  probably  the  most 
familiar  type  of  abstract  ethical  theory.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
confusion,  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  even  apart  from  the  pos- 
sible ambiguity  of  the  term  Utilitarianism.  Bentham  and  James 
Mill,  two  of  the  three  '  English  Utilitarians  '  to  whom  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  devotes  much  the  greater  part  of  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  work  bearing  that  title,  were  much  more  interested  in  the 
supposed  practical  applications  of  the  theory  of  Utility  than  in  the 
theory  itself,  considered  merely  as  belonging  to  Ethics  as  one  of  the 
philosophical  disciplines.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  tendency  may  be 
traced  in  the  writings  of  J.  S.  Mill,  to  whom  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  work  is  mainly  devoted,  though  of  the  importance  of  his 
actual  contributions  to  philosophy  proper  there  can  be  no  serious 
question.  Now  it  is  this  social  and  political  side  of  the  Utilitarian 
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movement  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  had  principally  in  view  in  his  admir- 
able account  of  the  *  English  Utilitarians'.  .  .  .  Yet  the  doctrine  of 
Universalistic  Hedonism,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  aptly  termed  it,  had 
been  largely  developed  as  an  ethical  theory  proper  before  Bent- 
ham  wrote,  and  before  he  and  the  two  Mills  undertook  to  deduce 
from  it  their  characteristic  views  on  society  and  government.  And 
though  Utilitarianism  as  an  ethical  theory  seems  to  have  lost  ground, 
on  the  whole,  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  it  has  certainly 
outlived  the  practical  Utilitarian  movement  referred  to  above,  and 
still  demands  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  students  of  Ethics." 
It  is  to  the  study  of  Utilitarianism  in  the  second,  or  theoretic  sense 
that  the  present  work  is  devoted. 

Of  this  movement  Dr.  Albee  justly  observes  that,  while  no  one  of 
its  representatives — not  even  Hume  or  Mill — is  individually  of  such 
importance  for  English  ethics  as  Bishop  Butler,  yet  "  taken  as  a  whole, 
Utilitarianism  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  England's  most  characteristic, 
if  not  most  important,  contribution  to  the  development  of  ethical 
theory"  (Preface,  p.  vi).  "  In  truth,  this  is  the  one  easily  recog- 
nisable type  of  ethical  theory  which  has  had  both  a  perfectly  continu- 
ous and  a  fairly  logical  development  from  the  beginnings  of  English 
ethics  to  the  present  time. ' '  The  characteristically  English  feature  of 
the  Utilitarian  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is,  like  English  ethics 
generally,  "  comparatively  non-metaphysical. "  "Now  the  result  of 
this  comparatively  non-metaphysical  character  of  English  ethics  is 
that  it  has  by  no  means  taken  its  true  place  in  the  general  history  of 
philosophy.  Properly  speaking,  we  have  no  history  of  English 
ethics. ' '  Dr.  Albee  mentions  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Whe- 
well,  which  is  of  no  permanent  value,  and  that  of  the  late  Professor 
Sidgwick,  in  his  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics  for  English  Readers, 
which  is  "  all  that  a  mere  outline  could  very  well  be,"  but  does  not 
pretend  any  more  than  Wundt's  sketch  in  his  Ethik,  to  be  an  ade- 
quate history  of  the  subject.  Mention  might  well  have  been  made  of 
Jodl's  more  satisfactory  account  of  English  ethics  in  general  and  of 
Utilitarianism  in  particular  in  his  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren 
Philosophic.  In  any  case,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  the 
author  of  the  present  work  in  his  opinion  that  the  history  of  English 
Utilitarianism  deserves  more  careful  mention,  as  well  as  more  critical 
study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Albee  has  discharged  his  task,  there 
will  be,  at  any  rate,  no  inclination  to  dispute  his  success  in  avoiding 
the  two  faults  which  he  is  himself  rightly  most  anxious  to  avoid, 
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namely,  inaccuracy,  and  partisanship.  No  more  careful  or  judicial 
treatment  of  the  subject,  from  first  to  last,  could  possibly  be  desired. 
The  danger  rather  is  that,  in  his  scrupulous  anxiety  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  and  absolutely  fair,  the  author  should  be  only  too  careful  in 
the  statement  of  detail,  and  thus  at  once  unduly  try  his  readers' 
patience,  and  endanger  the  broad  general  results  of  the  investigation. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  danger, 
guided  as  he  has  been  throughout  by  the  main  principles  of  the  move- 
ment as  he  has  unerringly  and  firmly  apprehended  them.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  union  of  these  two,  so  frequently  separated,  characteristics — 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  general 
principles — that  entitles  the  work  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
study  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Nor  is  its  interest  merely  histor- 
ical or  antiquarian  ;  the  logic  of  the  historical  development  is  so 
clearly  and  so  convincingly  unfolded  that  the  reader  is  inevitably,  and 
as  it  were  unconsciously,  instructed  in  the  true  solution  of  the  ethical 
problem. 

In  the  history  of  Utilitarianism  Dr.  Albee  distinguishes  "two  fairly 
distinct  phases :  first,  the  gradual  development  of  the  theory  in  the 
direction  of  formal  consistency  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and,  secondly,  the  later  development,  often  at 
the  expense  of  formal  consistency,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  doing 
justice  to  the  concrete  moral  ideals  which  had  been  partly  lost  sight  of 
in  the  earlier,  more  abstract  form  of  the  theory  "  (Introd.  p.  xvi). 
The  earlier  phase  of  the  theory  is  egoistic  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
motive,  even  when  it  is  altruistic  in  its  conception  of  the  Good  ;  it 
can  conceive  of  no  obligation  which  is  not  reduciole  to  terms  of  self- 
interest  ;  and  accordingly  it  inevitably  becomes  theological,  since  the 
only  way  in  which  obligation  can  be  made  complete  is  by  divine 
sanctions.  The  later  phase  of  the  theory  offers  an  altruistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  motive  as  well  as  of  the  Good,  and,  conceiving 
obligation  as  objective  and  irreducible  to  terms  of  self-interest,  be- 
comes independent  of  theological,  no  less  than  of  other  sanctions. 
The  chronological  division  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  too  strictly. 
In  the  earlier  period  we  find  significant  anticipations  of  the  later  point 
of  view,  and  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  serious  lapses  to 
the  eighteeenth  century  way  of  looking  at  life  and  conduct. 

"The  true  founder  of  English  Utilitarianism,"  according  to  Dr. 
Albee,  is  Richard  Cumberland,  to  whom  accordingly  he  devotes  the 
first  two  chapters  of  his  work.  He  does  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
claim  that  Cumberland's  theory  is  consistently  hedonistic.  He  admits 
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that  throughout  the  treatise  De  legibus  naturae  "  '  perfection '  (in 
the  sense  of  highest  development  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body)  is 
regarded  as  a  principle  parallel  to  that  of  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 
all.'  It  is  only  by  noting  the  greater  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Utili- 
tarian principle,  the  greater  actual  use  made  of  it  in  rationalizing 
morality,  that  we  are  able  confidently  to  place  Cumberland  where  he 
belongs,  at  the  head  of  the  distinguished  list  of  English  Utilitarian 
moralists"  (p.  52).  Proceeding  next  to  consider  the  relation  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  to  Utilitarianism,  the  author  finds  the  two 
conceptions  of  happiness  and  perfection  in  Shaftesbury,  ' '  no  longer 
in  mechanical  juxtaposition,  but  wrought  together,  so  that  they  appear 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  fact  of  moral  health  or  harmony  .  .  . 
The  system  would  seem  to  bear  at  least  a  closer  relation  to  the  modern 
doctrine  of  'Self-realisation'  than  to  Utilitarianism  "  (p.  57).  Hut- 
cheson, the  first  English  writer,  to  use  the  exact  Utilitarian  formula — 
"the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  numbers  " — though  he  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  the  Utilitarian  position  than  Shaftesbury, 
also  stops  short  of  Utilitarianism,  by  insisting  that  "the  dignity  or 
moral  importance  of  persons  may  compensate  numbers,"  and  by  basing 
upon  this  "sense  of  dignity"  an  absolute  qualitative  distinction  be- 
tween pleasures. 

It  is  in  Gay's  Dissertation  concerning  the  Fundamental  Principle  of 
Virtue  or  Morality,  prefixed  to  Law's  translation  of  King's  Origin  of 
Evil,  that  we  have  ' '  in  its  complete  and  unmistakable  form  "  "  the 
first  characteristic  phase  of  English  Utilitarianism."  To  this  work 
we  can  trace  back  all  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Tucker  and  Paley. 
"  However  much  these  authors  did  to  fill  in  the  outline — and  Tucker 
at  least  did  a  very  great  deal — it  must  be  granted  that  the  whole  out- 
line of  Utilitarianism,  in  its  first  complete  and  unencumbered  form  is 
to  be  found  in  Gay's  Preliminary  Dissertation"  (p.  83).  His  defini- 
tion of  obligation  is  epoch-making  for  the  theory  :  "  Obligation  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action  in  order  to  be  happy ' '  ;  and 
in  his  enumeration  of  "  the  four  different  manners  in  which  obligation 
is  induced"  he  anticipates  precisely  Bentham's  four  sanctions.  The 
relations  of  the  latter  versions  of  eighteenth  century  or  egoistic  Util- 
itarianism to  Gay's  original  statement  of  the  principle  are  thus  sum- 
marized :  "Tucker  developed  Gay's  theory ;  Paley  reduced  Tucker's 
to  concise  and  manageable  form  ;  Bentham,  in  fancied  (or,  at  any  rate, 
professed)  independence  of  them  both,  and  of  Hume  as  well,  tacitly 
neglected  the  theological  sanction — which  ...  he  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition logically  to  do — and  also  introduced  certain  refinements  into 
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the  'hedonistic  calculus.'  But  all  this  development  and  modification 
was  external;  the  theory  was  one  and  the  same  at  the  core"  (pp. 
*54>  I55)-  This  view  of  Bentham's  relation  to  his  predecessors,, 
which  the  author  clearly  establishes,  deprives  him  of  the  originality 
which  has  often  been  claimed  for  him.  "  His  adoption  of  the  '  great- 
est happiness  '  formula  did  not  imply  a  departure  from  what  had  become 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Utilitarians,  that  the  motive  of  the  agent 
is  uniformly  egoistic."  "  Indeed  the  one  important  respect  in  which 
Bentham  departs  from  his  predecessors  is  in  his  dubious  attempt  to  re- 
duce ethics  to  '  moral  arithmetic,'  in  the  grimly  literal  sense.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  real  advance  in  ethical  theory,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  The  inevitable  conclusion,  then,  seerns  to  be  that 
Bentham  contributed  almost  nothing  of  importance  to  ethics,  con- 
sidered strictly  as  such,  though  he  unquestionably  did  more  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  to  bring  the  Utilitarian  theory  into  popular 
ethical  discussions  "  (p.  190). 

The  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  form  of  the  Utilitarian 
theory  is  marked  by  the  publication,  in  1838,  of  Mill's  famous  article 
on  Bentham.  The  altruistic  version  of  the  theory  had  been  already 
stated,  however,  by  Hume  in  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  Dr.  Albee  regards  as  "  the  classic  statement  of  English 
Utilitarianism,"  and  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  the  essen- 
tially egoistic  theory  of  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise.  Of  Mill's 
ethical  views,  as  stated  not  only  in  the  Utilitarianism  but  in  various 
other  places,  and  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  statement,  Dr. 
Albee  gives  a  very  careful  and  sympathetic  account.  The  three 
chapters  devoted  to  Mill,  are,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  most  success- 
ful and  valuable  in  the  book. 

With  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of  focusing  the  results,  for 
contemporary  thought,  of  the  development  of  ethical  theory  which  he 
has  been  tracing,  Dr.  Albee  concludes  his  work  with  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  Spencer  and  of  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick 
in  turn.  His  chief  reason  for  including  the  former  writer  in  a  study 
of  Utilitarianism  is  not  so  much  because  he  is  the  most  prominent 
representative  of  Evolutionism  in  ethics,  as  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
"his  ethical  theory  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  Evolutional 
method  than  is  commonly  recognized  ...  In  truth,  a  special  reason 
for  considering  his  ethical  writings  at  length  in  this  connection  is,  that 
his  doctrine  is  presented  in  what  maybe  called  a  pre -Evolutional  form 
in  Social  Statics  (1851),  as  well  as  in  a  form  ostensibly  depending 
upon  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  the  Principles  of  Ethics  (1879-1893). 
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A  comparison  of  the  later  with  the  earlier  form  of  the  system  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  instructive"  (p.  269).  The  result  of  this  com- 
parison is  not  merely  to  show  the  close  resemblance  of  the  later  to  the 
earlier  form  of  the  theory,  but  to  prove  that,  in  fundamental  principles, 
"Mr.  Spencer  stands  in  much  closer  relations  to  the  eighteenth  cent- 
uary  British  moralists  than  to  the  more  recent  Evolutional  school, 
which  takes  seriously  the  helpful,  if  by  no  means  ultimate,  conception 
of  society  as  an  organism  "  (pp.  335-6).  His  conception  of  Justice, 
in  particular,  "  makes  individual  welfare  an  end  in  itself  in  a  way  that 
the  theory  of  Evolution  would  never  suggest,  and  that  the  perfectly 
consistent  Evolutionist  could  by  no  means  admit  without  reservations 
that  never  occur  to  Mr.  Spencer"  (p.  343).  "In  fact,  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that,  in  order  to  do  Mr.  Spencer  justice,  one  must 
regard  him  as  the  last  great  individualist,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
sense  of  the  word,  rather  than  as  the  true  exponent  of  Evolutional 
ethics"  (p.  356). 

The  examination  of  Sidgwick's  position  is  not  quite  so  satisfying 
as  the  previous  parts  of  the  work.  With  all  his  efforts  to  be  fair  to 
his  author,  Dr.  Albee  hardly  succeeds,  I  think,  in  doing  justice  to  the 
real  merits  of  Sidgwick's  system,  and  his  criticism  would  have  gained 
in  effectiveness  if  the  main  points  had  been  more  fully  developed  and 
certain  minor  points  omitted  or  subordinated.  This  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  Sidgwick's  three  rational  prin- 
ciples, justice,  prudence,  and  benevolence.  The  main  criticism,  how- 
ever, is  of  fundamental  importance,  namely,  that  the  results  of  Sidg- 
wick's entire  examination  of  the  "methods  of  ethics"  are  really 
contained  in  his  original  classification  of  these  methods  ;  and  that  this 
classification  is  not  satisfactory,  omitting  as  it  does  the  method  of 
'  Self-realization,'  and  including  that  of  '  Egoism,'  which  "  cannot  by 
itself  possibly  be  regarded  as  affording  a  basis  for  a  separate  method 
of  ethics."  Regarding  the  latter  so-called  ' method,'  Dr.  Albee 
justly  remarks  that  "  while  many  of  the  older  English  moralists,  other- 
wise representing  the  most  diverse  tendencies,  held  the  egoistic  theory 
of  the  moral  motive,  or  at  least  used  language  that  would  permit  of 
that  interpretation,  not  one  of  them  ever  claimed,  or  so  much  as  sug- 
gested, that  one  could  determine  the  morality  of  actions  by  comput- 
ing one's  private  chances  of  happiness.  In  fact,  a  careful  reading  of 
Book  II,  on  'Egoism,'  .  .  .  will  show  that  what  is  really  consid- 
ered is  the  practicability  of  ordering  one's  life  on  the  principle  of 
Egoistic  Hedonism,  not  whether  morality  itself  can  be  rationalized  by 
the  application  of  that  principle.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
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the  method  of  treatment,  in  this  respect,  differs  very  materially  from 
that  employed  in  Book  III,  on  '  Intuitionism,'  and  in  Book  IV,  on 
'  Utilitarianism  '  ' '  (pp.  385-6).  His  acceptance  of  Egoism  as  a 
method  leads  Sidgwick  to  his  final  affirmation  of  the  "  Dualism  of  the 
Practical  Reason, ' '  in  which  Dr.  Albee  sees  a  relapse  to  the  stand- 
point of  eighteenth  century  Individualism.  "Both  historically  and 
logically,  this  demand  for  the  reconciliation  of  duty  and  interest,  in 
the  sense  of  separate  individual  interest,  which  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  theological  sanction,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  theory 
of  obligation  which  Gay  once  for  all  perfectly  expressed,  when  he 
said  :  '  Obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action  in 
order  to  be  happy  '  '  (p.  414).  Yet  Sidgwick  started  with  a  denial 
of  this  theory  of  obligation,  and  of  the  hedonistic  and  egoistic  theory 
of  the  object  of  desire,  which  was  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
"It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  development  of  recent  ethical  theory, 
when  Utilitarianism  thus  for  the  first  time  really  took  account  of  But- 
ler's starting-point  and  method  :  and  if  the  result  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  dissolution  of  traditional  Utilitarianism  itself,  there  is 
perhaps  little  ground  for  regret.  Neither  J.  S.  Mill  nor  Professor 
Sidgwick  were  adepts  in  rigid  logical  consistency ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  they  could  for  the  time  hold  together  the  half-truths  of  seemingly 
antithetical  systems,  enabled  them  to  perform  a  service  for  the  devel- 
opment of  systematic  ethics  which  only  the  future  can  duly  appre- 
ciate "  (pp.  416-7).  JAMES  SETH. 

Saint  Anselme.  [Les  grandes  philosophes.J  Par  le  comte  DO- 
MET  DE  VORGES  ;  collection  dirigee  par  Clodius  Piat.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1901  ;  8vo.— pp.  334. 

The  man  who  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  of  modern 
philosophy  lays  this  book  down  with  an  odd  sense  that  he  has  been 
transported  into  another  world  and  has  been  moving  among  men  of  a 
different  race.  He  has  passed  from  the  twentieth  century  into  the 
thirteenth  ;  St.  Thomas,  "  le  Prince  de  1'Ecole,"  speaks  with  authority, 
and  one  feels  that  one  must  be  lacking  in  proper  feeling  not  to  yield 
him  reverence,  for  he  stands  as  the  exponent  of  a  stately  tradition, 
and  his  teaching  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  St. 
Bonaventura,  "  and  of  all  the  fathers  and  doctors."  In  the  face  of  a 
doctrine  so  august,  the  independent  criticism  which  the  modern  man 
accords  to  the  philosophers  which  he  chiefly  reads  seems  sadly  out  of 
place  ;  it  is  mere  disorder  to  interrupt  a  cathedral -service  with  a  tin 
trumpet. 
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The  Comte  de  Verges  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  scholastic 
doctrine — "la  verite  traditionelle. "  To  the  complaint  that  phil- 
osophy can  present  no  stable  and  assured  results,  as  can  the  special 
sciences,  he  has  a  ready  answer  :  "  Voici  une  philosophic  qui  depuis 
,deux  mille  ans  n'a  jamais  varie  dans  ses  points  fondamentaux.  Saint 
Augustin,  saint  Anselme,  saint  Thomas  ont  connu  et  enseigne  les 
memes  doctrines.  Us  les  ont  seulement  developpees  peu  a  peu,  de 
maniere  a  leur  donner  une  forme  plus  rigoureusement  scientifique. 
Ne  serait-ce  pas  que  cette  philosophic  represente  plus  particulierement 
la  philosophic  eternelle,  perennis  quaedam  philosophia,  qu'  invo- 
quait  Leibniz?"  (p.  no).  This  traditional  doctrine  has  with  the 
centuries  undergone  some  changes  of  form,  and  has  grown  more  defi- 
nite, but  has  always  remained  substantially  the  same  (p.  no).  It  is 
according  to  the  norms  which  it  furnishes  that  de  Verges  judges  the 
philosophers  of  the  past  and  the  men  of  science  of  the  present.  Shall 
we  describe  him  as  prejudiced? — "Don't  talk  to  us  of  prejudices. 
The  fully  convinced  and  firmly  believing  Christian  has  no  prejudices. 
Men  are  pleased  to  represent  him  as  always  anxious  about  his  faith. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Precisely  because  he  believes  firmly,  there  is  no 
truth  of  which  he  has  fear ;  he  knows  that  none  can  make  its  appear- 
ance to  contradict  him.  If  some  troublesome  theory  passes  as  true, 
although  not  absolutely  demonstrated,  he  waits  tranquilly  for  the  fu- 
ture to  reveal  the  error.  If  a  well  demonstrated  truth  seems  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  beliefs,  he  knows  how  to  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
road.  He  knows  that  some  day  or  other  his  beliefs  and  the  trouble- 
some truth  will  find  their  harmony  in  a  completer  science.  For  nine- 
teen hundred  years  the  Christian  doctors  have  counted  on  these  mean- 
derings  of  science,  and  they  have  never  been  deceived  "  (p.  137). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  can  indite  such  sentences 
cannot  criticise  Anselm  as  he  would  be  criticised  by  the  man  of  our 
day.  One  may  live  in  the  twentieth  century  and  not  be  of  it.  If 
one  really  belongs  in  one's  whole  intellectual  development  and  mental 
equipment  to  the  thirteenth  century,  if  one  has  adopted  unreservedly 
its  fundamental  philosophical  assumptions,  its  moral  and  religious 
ideals,  its  attitude  toward  science,  and  its  outlook  upon  life,  one  can- 
not be  justly  expected  to  write  as  one  writes  to  whom  these  things  are 
chiefly  matters  of  historical  interest.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  de 
Verges' s  book  without  taking  into  consideration  the  limitations  which 
he  has  elected  to  lay  down  for  himself.  He  does  not  for  a  moment 
intend  to  set  his  foot  beyond  the  line  which  encircles  "la  verite 
traditionelle. "  His  criticism  of  Anselme  is  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
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latter' s  doctrine,  and  an  indication  of  his  place  in  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view  the  book  is  a  good  one.  That 
the  author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scholastic  doctrine  is  evident 
here  as  in  his  earlier  works.  He  is,  of  course,  a  sympathetic  critic, 
and  his  evident  affection  for  the  subject  of  his  criticism  does  not 
diminish  the  pleasure  with  which  one  reads  his  pages.  On  those 
occasions  in  which  he  finds  Anselm  to  be  wanting  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  'Ma  grande  Scholastique, "  he  deals  with  him  very 
gently.  It  is  difficult  not  to  exercise  a  ceremonious  courtesy  when 
one  finds  oneself  in  such  stately  company.  To  the  man  whom  we 
describeas  "  le  Docteur  Angelique  "  (p.  286),  < 1 1'  Ange  de  1'  Ecole  " 
(p.  287),  "le  Prince  de  1'  Ecole"  (pp.  179,  195,  269),  we  may  grant 
more  authority  than  to  others  ;  but  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  treat 
lightly  "le  Docteur  Solennel  "  (p.  292),  "  le  Docteur  Seraphique  " 
(294),  or  "le  Docteur  Magnifique  "  (p.  329).  To  those  among 
the  moderns  who  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  errors  of  Immanuel  Kant  are  negligible  quantities,  and  are  not  to 
be  taken  seriously,  I  recommend  this  book  as  a  model  well  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  life  of  Anselm  appears  to  draw  its 
materials  largely  from  de  Remusat's  work.  Our  author  accepts  naively 
the  accounts  which  have  came  down  to  us  of  Anselm' s  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  of  clairvoyance,  and  of  his  power  of  working  miracles.  In  this, 
of  course,  many  will  not  follow  him.  Especially  quaint  is  the  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  modest  saint  was  made  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment of  the  suppression  of  a  conflagration  in  the  house  next  to  the  one 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  lodged  in  London.  It  seems  that,  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  he  was  besought  to  extinguish  it ;  it  was  very  little 
to  ask  that  he  at  least  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  much  his 
friends  were  determined  to  have  of  him  :  "  Comme  Anselme  protestait 
que  ce  serait  tenter  Dieu,  Baudoin  1'  entraina  hors  de  la  maison,  et, 
lui  prenant  la  main,  lui  fit  faire  le  signe  de  la  croix  sur  les  flammes. 
L'  incendie  s'  arreta  anssittot  "  (p.  50).  But  even  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  give  little  credence  to  such  stories,  may  read  with  pleasure 
de  Vorges's  clear  and  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Anselm. 
On  the  whole,  it  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  man.  The  story  of  the 
struggle  touching  the  investitures  is  told  at  some  length,  and  is  well 
told.  The  feeling  of  the  author  as  to  the  most  desirable  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  which  confront  modern  France,  comes  out  clearly 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter:  "It  was  such  bishops  that 
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saved  the  church  from  servitude  and  Europe  from  barbarism.  It  is 
such  bishops  that  will  snatch  France  from  the  grasp  of  impiety  and 
anarchy"  (p.  68). 

To  criticise  in  detail  the  presentation  and  the  criticism  of  Anselm's 
theory  of  knowledge,  of  his  definition  of  truth,  of  his  realism,  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  liberty,  of  his  thoughts  on 
God,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  his  famous  ontological  argument,  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  permitted  to  this  review.  That  no 
developed  theory  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Anselm,  de  Verges  justly  remarks  (p.  85),  but  he  thinks  it  possible  to 
gather  indications  of  his  way  of  approaching  epistemological  problems. 
He  is  especially  anxious  to  prove  that  neither  Anselm  nor  the  later 
scholastics  advocated  the  doctrine  of  representative  perception  attri- 
buted by  Reid,  and  by  many  others  since  his  time,  to  the  mediaeval 
philosophers  (p.  87).  He  finds  Anselm,  on  the  whole,  in  the  line  of 
the  traditional  doctrine,  but  admits  that,  on  certain  points,  as  in 
marking  the  distinction  of  sense  and  intellect,  he  seems  in  some 
danger  of  wandering  (p.  88).  To  make  clear  what  it  was  that 
Anselm  thus  imperfectly  apprehended,  de  Vorges  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
scholastic  theory  of  knowledge  as  it  was  developed  later — "la  belle 
doctrine  de  la  connaissance  " — a  sketch  which  introduces  us  at  once 
into  a  world  peopled  by  conceptions  that  most  of  us  can  only  regard 
as  shades  :  the  being  of  essence,  the  being  of  existence,  degrees  of 
reality,  the  Aristotelian  "active  intellect,"  etc.,  etc.  Propositions 
which  seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  are  assumed  as  self- 
evident.  We  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  what  is  material  to  act 
upon  what  is  immaterial,  and  that,  hence,  the  sense  cannot  imprint 
upon  the  intellect  the  image  that  it  has  derived  from  external  things. 
If  the  intellect  is  to  know  things,  it  must,  then,  have  a  "  donnee  in- 
telligible " — what  is  furnished  must  be  transformed  and  refined  before 
the  intellect  can  make  use  of  it.  How  are  we  to  understand  this 
"  donnee  intelligible  ' '  ?  Thus  : 

"  Toutes  les  fois  que  Dieu  appelle  une  creature  a  1'existence,  il  con- 
fere  a  cet  etre  un  certain  degre  de  perfection,  un  certain  type.  Ce 
degre  est  ce  que  Ton  appelle  son  essence.  La  donnee  intelligible 
represente  1' essence,  le  degre  d'etre  re9u  par  la  creature,  la  mesure 
de  perfection  qui  lui  est  concedee." 

Now,  all  these  "donnees  intelligibles  "  are  comprehended  in  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God,  and  he  possesses  them  all  through  the  idea 
which  he  has  of  himself.  But  man  does  not  possess  in  himself  the 
essential  types  of  things.  He  has,  therefore,  no  direct  means  of 
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knowing  things  in  their  intimate  nature.  "  Pour  y  suppleer,  1'auteur 
du  monde  a  pris  un  detour.  II  a  fait  1'homme  sensible."  The  senses 
bring  us  into  a  superficial  but  real  relation  with  individual  things. 
To  know  them  completely,  we  must  know  them  as  things  which  have 
essences.  The  active  intellect  communicates  intelligibility  to  those 
elements  in  the  sense-impression  which  are  susceptible  of  it,  and  thus 
we  come  to  know  things  (pp.  99-102). 

This  "belle  doctrine"  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  discovered  in  the 
works  of  Anselm,  as  it  is  here  portrayed ;  this  de  Verges  admits,  as  I 
have  mentioned.  A  less  sympathetic  critic  would  be  inclined  to 
think,  with  Haureau,  that  some  of  Anselm' s  statements  indicate  a 
leaning  towards  a  very  different  doctrine.  But  Anselm  certainly 
showed  an  extreme  willingness  to  believe  everything  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  as  a  churchman  to  believe,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  lived  later,  he  would  have  believed  all  this.  The  ' '  credo, 
ut  intelligam  "  can  do  its  perfect  work  in  epistemology,  as  elsewhere. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  de  Verges' s  discussion  of  this  sentiment 
of  the  Proslogium  well  illustrates  the  sympathy  and  liberality  with 
which  he  interprets  the  words  of  his  author.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  mot  too  delightfully  French  to 
pass  over :  "La  verite  est  femme  ;  elle  ne  se  donne  completement  que 
si  elle  se  croit  sure  d'etre  aimee  "  (p.  136). 

Anselm  defines  truth  as  "la  rectitude  des  choses  saisissable  par 
1'intelligence  seule  "  (p.  126).  This  definition  de  Verges  finds,  not 
false,  but  too  vague.  He  prefers  that  of  St.  Thomas:  "veritas  est 
adaequatio  rei  et  intellectus, "  which  to  us  seems  sufficiently  vague 
also.  Nor  is  he  wholly  content  with  Anselm' s  realism.  The  expres- 
sions of  his  author,  taken  literally,  appear  to  indicate  that  he  was  an 
exaggerated  realist,  but  he  thinks  it  right  to  make  allowance  for  the 
lack  of  exactitude  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. To  one  sentence  he  takes  decided  exception.  It  is  this  : 
"  Celui  qui  ne  comprend  pas  comment  plusieurs  homme  sont  specif- 
iquement  un  seul  homme,  ne  comprend  pas  non  plus  comment  plus- 
ieurs personnes  dont  chacune  est  Dieu  sont  un  seul  Dieu  "  (p.  153). 
This  he  regards  as  an  imprudence  which  favors  the  blasphemies  of 
Roscellinus,  instead  of  refuting  them.  He  cannot  criticise  the  realism 
of  Anselm  as  it  would  be  criticised  by  a  modern  man,  for  he  is  a  real- 
ist himself,  although  of  a  somewhat  mild  type. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  Anselm  follows  Augustine 
with  faithfulness,  as  did  the  later  scholastics.  The  soul  is  simultane- 
ously present  as  a  whole  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  How  can  it  be 
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present  in  so  many  places  at  once  ?  Thus,  says  de  Verges  :  by  virtue 
of  its  nature  it  is  without  relation  to  extension;  it  "dominates"  ex- 
tension, and  is  not  subject  to  its  laws.  Nor  is  this  strange  ubiquity 
peculiar  to  that  which  is  spiritual.  Has  not  St.  Thomas  pointed  out 
that  the  same  prerogative  is  enjoyed  by  material  substance  ?  Material 
substance  has  extension  as  its  immediate  effect,  but  in  its  own  nature 
it  is  prior  to  extension — produces  it,  and  does  not  obey  its  laws.  The 
material  substance  is  as  a  whole  under  the  mass  of  the  body  that  it 
sustains,  and  it  is  in  its  entirety  under  every  part  of  the  body  (pp. 
178-179). 

The  Prince  of  the  School  develops  this  doctrine  with  a  view  to 
throwing  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  a  plain  consequence  from  which  both  he  and  de  Vorges  would 
recoil  with  horror.  If  material  substance  be  thus  ubiquitous  in  a  body, 
do  we,  when  we  divide  the  body,  create  a  new  substance,  or  do  we 
cut  in  two  the  old  one?  Plainly  we  cannot  cut  in  two,  with  any 
knife  of  man's  devising,  a  thing  that  is  present  as  a  whole  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  of  division.  That  we  can  create  substances  by  a  mere 
bisection  of  qualities  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  assumption  of 
magical  powers.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  accept  the  doctrine  that 
one  and  the  same  substance  may  underlie  two  or  more  different  bodies 
—  or,  perhaps,  that  but  one  substance  may  underlie  all  bodies,  since  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  limiting  the  ubiquity  of  a  substance  in  space. 
Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  minds.  Their  substance  is  prior 
to  their  qualities ;  and  if  the  same  material  substance  may  underlie 
this  table  and  the  chair  in  the  next  room,  or  my  body  and  the  body 
of  my  neighbor,  why  may  not  the  same  spiritual  substance  underlie 
my  mental  activities  and  those  of  my  neighbor  ?  Such  consequences 
de  Vorges  does  not,  of  course,  draw  from  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  St. 
Thomas.  That  would  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  "  la  verite 
traditionelle. ' '  He  merely  points  out  that  modern  thinkers  must  be 
at  fault  in  connecting  the  mind  with  the  brain  rather  than  with  the 
body  as  a  whole.  The  brain,  he  says,  is  extended,  and,  even  if  we 
place  the  soul  in  the  brain,  we  still  have  on  our  hands  the  question  : 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  indivisible  and  non-extended  soul  to  be 
associated  with  an  extended  organ  ?  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  sensations  are  formed  in  the  brain  (p.  179).  It  seems,  thus, 
that  the  physiological  psychology  as  a  whole  is  one  of  those  mean- 
derings  of  science  which  need  not  cause  anxiety  to  "  le  chretien 
pleinement  convaincu." 

On  Anselm's  curious  discussion  of  the  will  and  its  freedom — his 
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definition  of  freedom  as  "the  power  of  preserving  the  rectitude  of 
the  will,"  and  his  attempt  to  show  that  a  man  who  has  lost  his  recti- 
tude remains  free,  because  he  still  has  "the  power  of  preserving  his 
rectitude  if  he  had  it"  (p.  209) — on  these  I  cannot  take  the  space  to 
comment.  The  whole  discussion  is  interesting  as  showing  how  a 
problem  hoary  with  age  may  change  its  expression  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  Nor  may  I  take  up  for  examination  the  scholastic  doctrines  of 
the  unreality  of  evil  (pp.  213  ff.),  the  timelessness  of  eternity  (pp. 
221  ff.),  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  relation 
of  God  to  created  things  (pp.  229-266).  Everywhere  the  discus- 
sion remains  within  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  bringing  us  into  close  contact  with  a  type  of  thought  of  great 
historic  importance,  which  has  left  unmistakable  traces  of  its  influence 
even  where  we  are  least  apt  to  suspect  the  fact,  and  one  with  which 
most  of  us  are  too  little  familiar.  Of  more  than  common  value  is  the 
lengthy  chapter  (XIII.)  devoted  to  Anselm's  famous  ontological  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God.  Its  history  is  given  in  detail,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  scholastic,  of  the  man  to 
whom  distinctions  of  "essence"  and  "existence"  have  a  living 
significance. 

I  have  read  M.  de  Vorges's  book  with  pleasure,  and,  I  hope,  with 
profit.  For  one  thing,  it  has  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  danger 
which  a  man  is  in  when  he  has  enrolled  himself  as  the  adherent  of 
any  school  whatever.  He  has  chosen  to  live  within  four  walls,  and  all 
the  light  that  reaches  him  has  been  strained  through  colored  glass. 
He  is  not  merely  a  man  who  believes  something,  but  a  man  who  in- 
tends to  believe  something,  and  can  die  waiting  for  a  "  verite  genante  ' ' 
to  adjust  itself  to  his  preconceptions.  The  danger  is  not  one  that  men- 
aces the  scholastic  alone.  The  contented  Positivist,  the  Kantian,  the 
Hegelian,  the  Herbartian,  are  in  much  the  same  danger.  He  who  is 
sufficiently  prejudiced  cannot  conceive  that  he  is  prejudiced  at  all ; 
and  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  complex  thing  that  it  is,  so 
long  will  it  be  possible  for  man  enthusiastically  to  build  up  debatable 
arguments  upon  dubious  assumptions  in  the  conviction  that  he  is 
"  fighting  for  the  truth." 

GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 
La  notion  de  philosophic  scholastique.     M.  DE  WULF.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII, 

6,  pp.  631-645. 

Though  philosophy  was  regarded  in  the  abbatial  and  monachal  schools 
as  a  preparation  for  theology,  the  two  were  looked  upon  as  distinct  both  in 
subject  matter  and  method.  Instead  of  aiming  at  an  intrinsic  and  abso- 
lute definition,  historians  have  stopped  at  the  extrinsic  or  relative  notion 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  thereby  overlooking  its  doctrinal  contents,  and 
neglecting  its  signification  and  characteristics.  Some  characterize  it  either 
by  its  methods  of  exposition  (syllogism),  by  the  language  which  is  its 
vehicle  (Latin),  or  by  the  places  where  it  flourished  (the  schools)  ;  others 
define  it  by  its  place  in  history  (the  Middle  Ages)  ;  others  declare  it  to  be 
a  plagiarism  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  the  servant  of  theology.  The  inade- 
quacy of  all  these  definitions  is  evident  when  we  apply  the  same  mode  of 
definition  to  other  historic  periods.  What,  for  example,  should  we  know 
of  Greek  philosophy  if  defined  as  a  philosophy  written  in  Greek,  or  extend- 
ing from  the  sixth  century  before,  to  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  ?  Of 
the  many  extrinsic  definitions  of  philosophy  the  two  most  in  vogue  are 
here  examined  at  length.  The  first  of  these  is  the  purely  epistemological 
definition,  according  to  which  scholasticism  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools.  Thus  understood  scholasticism  is  no  more  a  philosophy  than  a 
science  of  medicine,  and  it  no  more  applies  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  to 
any  other  historical  epoch.  This  definition  fails  to  give  the  differentia  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  second  insufficient  definition  is  that  scho- 
lastic philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology.  It  is  true  that  theology  ex- 
ercised a  control  over  philosophy,  but  this  control  was  negative  and  pro- 
hibitive rather  than  positive.  The  notion  of  scholasticism  as  subservient 
to  religion  is  inadequate  for  the  following  reasons  :  (i)  Embracing  only 
the  exterior  attributes  of  the  thing  defined,  it  does  not  give  the  doctrinal 
contents  of  scholastic  philosophy  as  such.  (2)  Even  if  subordinated  to 
theology,  scholasticism  must  have  some  signification  by  itself  in  proportion 
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as  it  furnishes  rational  explanations  of  what  is.  (3)  Scholasticism  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  doctrines  having  no  direct  relation  to  Catholicism.  (4) 
Finally,  in  the  same  scholastic  system  there  are  multiple  and  contradictory 
types. — Is  the  scholastic  philosophy  a  system  or  a  mosaic  of  divergent 
theories  ?  (a)  Considered  in  its  totality,  it  is  a  chaos.  This  could  not 
be  otherwise  in  a  philosophy  embracing  the  researches  of  twenty  genera- 
tions, (b]  Scholasticism  breaks  up  into  several  systems,  (r)  Between 
the  systems  of  a  Descartes  and  a  St.  Thomas  there  is  no  kinship.  But 
there  is  much  in  common  in  the  systems  of  a  group  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Anselm,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
venture,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Despite  their  differences,  these  men  are  in 
agreement  upon  a  number  of  fundamental  theories,  (d]  Scholasticism  is 
not  a  monistic  system.  The  distinction  between  matter  and  form,  between 
the  particular  and  the  universal,  etc.,  make  the  scholastic  philosophy  in- 
compatible with  monism. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

The  Atomic  Self.  G.  S.  FULLERTON.  Psych.  Rev.,  IX.,  3,  pp.  231-253. 
Whatever  our  view  of  matter  may  be,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  realm  of  minds.  Careful  analysis  shows  a  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  and  convinces  us  that  both  are  real.  How  is  the 
world  of  matter  and  the  realm  of  minds  to  be  conceived  so  as  to  form  a 
system  ?  The  plain  man  conceives  of  minds  much  as  if  they  were  material 
atoms  and  could  influence  the  latter  as  these  influence  each  other.  His 
opinions  are  the  echoes  of  past  philosophies,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows  :  (i)  The  mind  is  in  some  sense  in  the  body.  (2)  The  mind  acts 
and  reacts  with  matter.  (3)  The  mind  is  a  substance  with  attributes.  (4) 
The  mind  is  non-extended  and  immaterial.  Taken  together  these  beliefs 
describe  the  atomic  self.  When  these  views  are  closely  examined  their 
inconsistency  is  apparent.  In  what  sense  is  the  mind  in  the  body  ?  And 
what  is  intended  by  the  statement  that  it  acts  and  reacts  with  matter  ?  Such 
statements  mean  nothing  to  us  unless  we  conceive  of  the  mind  as  in  some 
way  material.  As  the  material  substance  is  the  shade  of  a  group  of  material 
qualities,  so  the  mental  substance  is  the  shade  of  a  shade.  When  we  ask 
what  the  atomic  immaterial  self  is,  and  how  we  are  to  conceive  it,  no 
answer  is  forthcoming.  If  we  ask  how  it  can  be  present  in  the  body,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  of  as  present,  it  is  thought 
of  as  material.  Manifestly  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  material.  No  one 
can  tell  us  how  it  interacts  with  matter.  When  we  ask  how  we  are  to  con- 
ceive its  relations  to  its  own  ideas  we  fare  no  better.  How  can  ideas  be  in 
or  on  an  immaterial  substance  ?  When  the  indefinite  thought  of  the  plain 
man  is  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  the  echo  of  an  ancient  materi- 
alism or  semi-materialism.  This  gives  it  its  positive  content.  With  this 
it  attempts  to  combine  the  statement  that  the  self  is  immaterial.  When 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  latter,  the  positive  content  of  the  atomic 
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doctrine  is  wiped  out  of  existence.  When  the  substratum  of  self  is  dropped 
and  ideas  take  its  place  we  fall  into  the  same  difficulties. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

La  divisibility  des  formes  essentielles.     D.  NYS.      Rev.    Neo-Scolastique, 

IX,  i,  pp.  41-52. 

According  to  Thomism,  the  two  principles,  primary  matter  and  essential 
form,  are  complementary  and  exist  only  in  union.  Recent  scientific  dis- 
coveries renew  the  question  concerning  the  divisibility  of  essential  forms, 
e.  g.,  the  principle  of  life.  Strictly  speaking,  form  is  not  divisible  because 
not  endowed  with  separate  existence.  But  one  can  ask  if  the  division  of  a 
body  involves  the  division  of  the  form  which  invests  it.  St.  Thomas  ad- 
mitted the  divisibility  of  forms  except  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  the  inorganic  world  any  mass  extended  in  space  was  individual,  for 
scholasticism  ;  while  for  modern  science,  only  atoms  and  molecules  are 
individual,  and  hence  the  division  of  forms  is  impossible.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  divisibility  is  a  fact,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  specialization  of 
the  plant  organs.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  middle  ages  is  in  harmony  with 
modern  botany.  The  same  conditions  hold  good  for  the  lower  animals. 
The  divisibility  of  forms  depends  on  their  ultimate  relation  with  matter,  and 
applies  to  the  entire  animal  world.  When  the  heart  of  a  frog  is  removed 
but  continues  to  beat,  its  life  principle  is  the  same,  although  the  conditions 
are  abnormal,  and  development  of  the  complete  individual  is  impossible. 
Scholasticism  was  wrong,  because  the  survival  of  isolated  parts  of  higher 
animals  was  not  recognized.  In  the  inorganic  world,  form  depends  on  a 
definite  quantity  of  matter.  In  the  organic  world,  this  quantitative  limita- 
tion is  gradually  transcended.  G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

PHYCHOLOGICAL. 

Interpretation  of  Savage  Mind.     JOHN  DEWEY.     Psych.  Rev.,  IX,  3,  pp. 

217-230. 

In  the  interpretation  of  savage  mind,  present  civilized  mind  is  virtually 
taken  as  a  standard.  The  outcome  is,  therefore,  negative  :  primitive  mind 
is  described  in  terms  of  'lack,'  'absence'  ;  its  traits  are  incapacities. 
These  incapacities  we  can  properly  understand  only  by  seeing  them  as  the 
obverse  side  of  positively  organized  developments  ;  and  only  by  viewing 
them  primarily  in  their  positive  aspect  can  we  grasp  the  genetic  significance 
of  savage  mind  for  the  long  and  tortuous  process  of  mental  development. 
The  abuse  of  the  comparative  method,  which  has  resulted  in  the  neglect  of 
the  mental  structure  of  the  savage  by  genetic  psychology,  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  proper  method  of  interpretation.  Comparison  as  currently  em- 
ployed is  defective  in  at  least  three  respects  :  (i)  It  is  used  indiscriminately 
and  arbitrarily  ;  (2)  it  yields  only  static  facts,  overlooking  the  dynamic 
quality  necessary  to  a  genetic  consideration  ;  (3)  the  results  thus  reached 
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yield  only  loose  aggregates  of  unrelated  traits — not  a  coherent  scheme  of 
mind.  We  must  recognize  that  mind  has  a  pattern,  or  schema  of  arrange- 
ment in  its  constituent  parts.  These  generic  forms  genetic  psychology 
must  discover  and  specify  if  it  is  to  make  any  advance.  The  group  of  occu- 
pational activities  affords  the  schema  or  pattern  of  the  structural  organiza- 
tion of  mental  traits.  This  schema  is  carried  over  into  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  framework  of  present  mental  organ- 
ization. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

Religious  Emotion.  H.  B.  WOOLSTON  Am.  J.  Ps.,  XIII,  i,  pp.  62-79, 
The  following  results  are  arrived  at  in  this  article  :  Religious  emotions 
are  the  stirring  up  of  the  forces  deepest  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  inherent 
in  the  organism  of  the  human  race.  Religion  is  the  voicing  of  a  constitu- 
tional need,  just  as  hunger  is  the  feeling  of  a  constitutional  need.  It  is  the 
desire  to  maintain  and  perfect  the  personality  beyond  its  present  natural 
limits.  The  justification  for  religion  is  found  in  the  structure  of  man  as  a 
sentient  animal.  The  emotions  are  merely  the  psychic  resonance  of  bodily 
or  mental  activities.  They  indicate  the  presence  of  uncoordinated  forces, 
and  hence  are  especially  marked  on  the  breaking  down  of  an  habitual  ac- 
tivity and  the  formation  of  a  new  coordination.  An  emotion  is  the  stirring 
of  forces  that  may  be  directed  into  a  new  and  larger  activity.  In  them- 
selves the  emotions  have  no  moral  value.  It  is  the  turning  of  force  into 
intelligently  directed  action  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
that  makes  the  dynamic  of  value.  Their  moral  worth  arises  out  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  dissipated  energies  into  a  consistent  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. The  religious  emotion  tends  to  take  man  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of 
his  limited  personality,  and  to  relate  him  to  the  whole  of  things.  The  uni- 
versal tendencies  are  emphasized  as  against  the  more  restricted.  Altruism 
is  urged  in  the  place  of  egoism.  The  more  spiritual  activities  are  recom- 
mended as  against  the  lower  animal  impulses,  and  the  realization  of  moral 
endeavor  is  guaranteed  by  the  righteous  power  of  God.  Man  feels  that 
his  will  is  identified  with  God's  will  ;  that  his  plan  is  a  part  of  God's  plan. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

The  Psychology  of  Mental  Arrangement.     I.  M.   BENTLEY.     Am.  J.  Ps., 

XIII,    2,   pp.    269-293. 

The  problem  of  mental  arrangement,  of  the  mode  of  synthesis  of  con- 
scious complexes,  is  complementary  to  the  problem  of  mental  analysis. 
The  synthetic  problem  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  Given  the  analytic  ele- 
ments which  form  a  conscious  complex — as  a  perception  or  an  emotion — 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  elements  to  each  other  in  the  complex  as  it 
actually  stands  in  consciousness  ?  A  perception,  e.  g.,  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  sum  of  simple  sensation  qualities  ;  or  it  may  involve  the  '  un- 
derstanding '  or  some  other  '  higher '  mental  activity,  or  a  new  formal  or 
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'  relational '  element  ;  or,  finally,  the  mental  formation  may  be  considered 
as  a  pattern  or  mode  of  arrangement  of  elements.  Various  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  literature.  Mach  supposes  that  spatial  and  tonal  percep- 
tions involve  unique  sensations  of  spatial  and  tonal  form.  Ehrenfels  adds 
to  the  list  of  these  formal  elements,  and  proposes  to  call  them  '  form  quali- 
ties '  (Gestalt-qualitaten).  Meinong  substitutes  for  Ehrenfels' s  term  the 
phrase  '  funded '  or  '  consolidated  contents  '  (fundirte  Inhalte}.  The 
process  of  consolidation  leads,  for  Meinong,  to  the  formation  of  the  '  com- 
plexion,' which  is  an  organized  conscious  whole  (e.  g.,  a  melody)  made  up 
of  both  funding  and  funded  elements.  The  processes  of  funding  are  dis- 
cussed further  by  T.  Lipps,  S.  Witasek,  F.  Schumann,  and  H.  Cornelius. 
Lipps  explains  mental  connections  by  means  of  unconscious  processes. 
Witasek  stands  fora  synthetizing  activity.  Schumann  objects  to  Meinong' s 
'  positive  ideational  contents  ' — funded  contents — which  he  would  resolve 
into  feelings  and  accompanying  ideas.  Cornelius  takes  an  intermediate 
position,  and  makes  the  funded  factor  merely  an  attribute  (Merkmal}  of  the 
complex,  and  not  a  new  '  content.' 

In  reviewing  the  literature,  the  author  criticises  the  introduction  of  the 
funding  process,  which  he  regards  as  a  confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
generally  accepted  '  elements.'  The  alleged  process  brings  in,  moreover, 
an  ambiguous  notion  of  mental  activity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  justifies 
itself  by  an  insufficient  account  of  analysis.  The  mental  complex  is,  first 
of  all,  an  organized  mass  (an  'incorporation'),  whose  constitution  is  best 
apprehended  by  means  of  a  plain  description  of  analysis,  and  of  the  syn- 
thetizing function  of  attention. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

L  imagination  creatrice  affective.     TH.   RIBOT.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,  pp. 

598-630. 

The  question  here  raised  is  whether  there  is  a  form  of  creative  imagination 
which  is  purely  affective,  that  is,  which  has  for  its  matter  only  feelings, 
emotions,  and  passions.  Taking  for  granted  that  emotional  states  are 
elements  of  invention,  the  writer  endeavors  to  show  that  there  are  forms  of 
invention  of  which  emotional  states  are  the  essential,  if  not  exclusive,  con- 
tent. Although  not  very  common,  this  form  of  imagination  exists,  and 
shows  itself  in  several  ways,  only  one  of  which  is  complete,  the  others  being 
partial  or  attenuated.  The  complete  form  is  met  with  in  music.  The 
affective  dispositions  exist  in  us  under  several  forms  :  (i)  Unconscious  or 
subconscious,  i.  e.,  in  the  state  of  development;  (2)  conscious,  i.  e.,  in 
the  ordinary  form  ;  (3)  analytical,  z.  e.,  elaborated  and  fully  developed  by 
reflection.  In  literature  the  affective  dispositions  take  an  exterior  form, 
owing  to  the  verbal  descriptions,  which  sometimes  have  an  extreme  relief; 
again,  there  is  the  musical  form,  less  clear  but  more  profound  and  complex 
than  the  preceding.  This,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  instrument  of  pure 
affective  invention.  To  make  clear  the  state  of  soul  which  is  the  cause  and 
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sign  of  this  form  of  invention,  the  writer  considers  musical  creation  under 
its  two  forms,  dependent  and  independent.  Dependent  music  is  subject  to  a 
text,  transforming  ideas,  images,  and  words  into  affective  states  ;  outwardly, 
this  transformation  ought  to  be  an  architectonic  construction  of  sound 
forms.  In  independent  music,  having  no  relation  to  a  text,  the  affective 
make-up  is  patent ;  the  creative  process  is  revealed  in  itself  and  under  its 
absolute  form.  Its  most  important  characteristic  is  the  ability  to  create  new 
musical  forms.  Its  essential  conditions  are  :  (i)  An  innate  capacity  to  live 
in  the  world  of  sounds  ;  (2)  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  translate  everything 
into  musical  terms  ;  (3)  the  predominance,  over  objective  states,  of  states 
designated  under  the  generic  name  of  feelings.  Passing  to  the  development 
of  the  affective  imagination,  the  writer  endeavors  to  show  how  a  formless 
germ  becomes  an  organism  of  extreme  complexity.  The  matter  of  the 
affective  imagination,  consisting,  not  of  representations  separated  in  space, 
but  in  states  of  vague  consciousness  which  follow  each  other  in  time, 
requires  a  precise  and  complicated  technique  in  order  to  take  body  and 
become  externalized.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  history  of  music  is  the 
description  of  a  long,  slow,  and  laborious  evolution  of  perpetual  efforts  to 
find  material  means  for  the  ever  more  complete  expression  of  human 
emotions.  The  invention  of  primitive  instruments  was  a  first  step  towards 
the  extension  and  multiplicity  of  the  means  of  expression.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  that  the  development  of  musical  art — the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  affective  imagination — has  been  subordinated  to  two  principal 
conditions — namely,  mechanical  and  scientific  invention.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  paper  deals  with  the  incomplete  or  united  forms  of  affective  in- 
vention, such  as  are  found  in  certain  literary  creations  and  in  mysticism. 

M.  S.  MACDONALD. 

ETHICAL. 

La  reponsabilite  penale  dans  la  doctrine  utilitaire.     A.  LANDRY.     Rev.de 

Met.,  X,  i,  pp.  184-212. 

Our  conception  of  penal  responsibility  will  be  very  different  according 
as  we  hold  the  '  classic  '  view  of  punishment  as  retributive,  or  the  utilitarian 
view  of  punishment  as  corrective.  This  paper  is  an  examination  of  penal 
responsibility  in  the  utilitarian  doctrine,  and  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
theory  of  responsibility  suitable  to  the  teachings  of  utilitarianism.  Punish- 
ment, for  the  utilitarian,  is  one  means  of  combating  criminality.  The 
knowledge  that  violation  of  law  will  be  followed  by  punishment  serves  to 
prevent  the  majority  of  the  members  of  society  from  committing  offences 
against  their  fellows.  Punishments,  when  actually  inflicted,  have  a  double 
virtue,  namely,  exemplarity  and  intimidation,  tending  not  only  to  correct 
the  person  undergoing  them,  but  to  warn  those  who  might  otherwise  com- 
mit the  same  crimes.  Inasmuch  as  penalties  are  not  unmixed  goods,  the 
legal  code  must  be  determined  by  a  sort  of  arithmetic.  That  is  to  say, 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  when  the  resultant  good  is  greater 
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than  the  resultant  evil ;  and,  out  of  a  number  of  possible  penalties,  that 
must  be  chosen  which  shall  give  the  greatest  excess  of  good  over  evil. 
This  is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  utilitarian  penal  system.  The  responsibility 
of  a  criminal  should  be  determined  by  his  intimidabilite .  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  criminal  who  cannot  be  intimidated  is  therefore  irrespon- 
sible, or  that  his  responsibility  is  directly  proportional  to  his  intimidabilite. 
A  decision  covering  the  responsibility  of  an  offender  must  have  in  view 
both  exemplary  consequences  and  consequences  to  the  criminal  himself. 
Hence  the  irresponsible  are  those  in  whose  case  punishment  will  have 
neither  intimidatory  virtues  nor  exemplary  utility. 

M.  S.   MCDONALD. 


HISTORICAL. 

La  philosophie  de  Fichte  et  la  conscience  contemporaine.     XAVIER  L£ON. 

Rev.  de  Met.,  X,  i,  pp.  26-68. 

The  work  of  Fichte  was  the  recognition  of  the  opposition  between  the 
•content  of  spirit  and  its  form,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that  opposition. 
His  question  was  how  spirit  that  is  pure  activity  can  realize  itself 
through  the  form  of  knowledge.  The  absolute  principle  must  be  the 
foundation  and  ideal  of  knowledge.  In  the  dialectic  there  is  a  double 
movement ;  the  spirit  must  rise  to  the  consciousness  of  its  principle,  and 
it  must  recognize  the  development  of  knowledge  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
principle.  Spirit  is  the  unrealized  end,  which  must  be  pursued  as  an  ideal ; 
thus  metaphysics  is  ethics.  Intelligence  is  not  opposed  to  a  foreign  reality. 
The  practical  activity  of  the  ego  furnishes  an  object  to  intelligence.  The 
inertia  of  matter,  mechanism,  life,  and  consciousness,  are  progressive  ex- 
pressions of  activity.  The  determination  of  activity  is  effected  by  the  in- 
telligence, and  failure  in  this  determination  is  due  not  to  intelligence  but  to 
will.  Agnosticism  is  immorality.  But  between  reflection  and  its  object 
there  is  an  infinite  chasm.  Reflection  is  the  form  ;  productive  activity  is 
the  content  of  spirit.  Intelligence  expresses  the  effort  of  infinite  liberty 
to  take  the  form  of  reality.  The  absolute  causality  is  not  a  state,  but  an 
ideal,  a  tendency  toward  freedom.  Law,  morality,  and  religion  are  the 
stages  of  the  progress  which  freedom  is  to  make. 

The  theory  of  law  substitutes  a  social  for  an  individual  ideal,  gives  the 
physical  life  its  due  as  an  instrument  of  morality,  and  shows  that  justice  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  realization  of  the'moral  ideal.  Christian  eth- 
ics, despite  the  emphasis  given  to  charity,  was  individualistic  ;  the  ideal  was 
personal  perfection  and  salvation.  Kant,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  good  will, 
presupposed  a  union  of  the  individual  with  the  universal,  but  only  with  the 
pure  form  of  the  universal.  The  individual  was  an  end  in  himself.  Fichte 
made  freedom  an  attribute  not  of  the  individual  man,  but  of  the  human 
race.  Social  solidarity  is  not  a  mere  fact  or  the  result  of  contract,  but  a  nec- 
essary step  of  reason.  In  the  Christian  and  Kantian  ethics,  the  opposition 
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of  body  and  spirit  is  irreducible.  For  Fichte,  the  body  and  nature  are  not 
obstacles  but  necessary  instruments  in  the  realization  of  freedom.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  return  to  Eudaemonism.  Justice  is  not  only  economic  and 
social,  but  also  spiritual  equality.  Christianity  was  interested  in  saving 
souls,  and  unhesitatingly  accepted  political  inequality.  Kant  valued  the 
individual,  and  did  not  allow  resignation  to  injustice.  He  gave  a  rational 
foundation  to  the  idea  of  law  ;  but  made  justice  depend  upon  morality. 
Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  made  justice  the  condition  of  morality.  He  is 
the  first  modern  philosopher  who  gave  morality  a  social  character. 

In  the  doctrine  of  morals,  Fichte  shows  how  freedom  becomes  a  causal  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  an  ideal,  how  the  idea  of  progress  is  rationally  justified,  and, 
finally,  how  the  principle  of  progress  is  applied.  The  universal  is  realized 
only  in  the  individual ;  spirit  is  realized  in  the  world.  The  individual  con- 
tains the  form  of  morality,  but  the  content  is  found  in  relation  to  other 
individuals.  For  Kant,  duty  was  rational  but  unexplained  ;  for  Fichte  it  was 
intelligible.  Progress  was  a  possible  principle  because  the  Christian  and 
Kantian  dualism  between  nature  and  spirit  was  set  aside.  Charity  is  devo- 
tion not  to  God  but  to  the  work  of  reason  ;  it  is  directed  not  to  the  individ- 
ual but  to  humanity.  Education  is  the  condition  of  progress,  and  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  state. 

The  sphere  of  religion  is  distinct  from  that  of  morality.  It  does  not 
postulate  an  other  world,  but  is  the  anticipation  and  faith  in  an  immanent 
spiritual  order.  The  moral  ideal  which  religion  furnishes  is  not  the  abso 
lute  itself,  but  our  relation  to  the  absolute,  the  Word.  In  the  second  period, 
Fichte  finds  the  reality  in  the  absolute  that  determines  knowledge  instead 
of  in  knowledge  itself.  Here  we  have,  first,  the  passage  from  God  to  the 
Word,  as  the  necessary  introduction  to  philosophy.  The  second  moment 
consists  in  establishing  the  order  of  deduction  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Science  of  Knowledge.  The  third  moment  is  the  explanation  of  experience; 
fact  and  reflection  are  complementaries  and  constitute  an  indissoluble 
unity.  Finally,  we  have  the  deduction  of  practical  philosophy  from  the 
Word,  in  which  Fichte  shows  how  reflection  is  determined  by  the  Absolute. 

N.  E.  TRUMAN. 

Die  neukantische  Bewegung  im  Sozialismus.     KARL  VORLANDER.     Kant- 

Studien,  VII,  i,  pp.  23-84. 

In  this  article  the  writer  seeks  to  explain  and  justify  his  previous  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  influence  of  Kant  upon  present  socialistic  theory. 
Many  critics  have  understood  him  to  mean  that  socialism  had  an  historical 
connection  with  Kant.  This  is  not  the  case.  Although  Kant's  formula, 
' '  Always  regard  humanity  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means, ' '  contains 
the  essence  of  the  socialistic  theory,  yet  Kant  never  applied  the  principle 
to  social  questions,  nor  did  socialism  originate  as  a  development  from  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  But  if  we  consider  not  so  much  Kant's  specific  con- 
clusions, as  the  epistemological  method  which  he  introduced,  we  can  see 
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the  profound  influence  which  he  is  now  exerting  on  socialistic  thinkers,  and 
can  find  grounds  for  the  hope  that  through  the  aid  of  this  method  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  socialism  a  philosophic  basis. 

The  larger  part  of  the  article  consists  of  a  survey  of  recent  socialistic 
writings  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
deeply  the  leading  socialists  are  interested  in  the  critical  philosophy.  In 
conclusion,  there  is  a  discussion  of  Bernstein's  recent  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  :  Is  scientific  socialism  possible  ?  Bernstein  maintains  that, 
both  as  a  theory  and  as  a  movement,  socialism  is  concerned  with  what 
ought  to  be,  and  hence  cannot  in  strictness  be  called  a  science.  In  oppo- 
sition to  him,  the  writer  holds  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  science  to  a  causal 
explanation,  that  the  causal  point  of  view  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
teleological,  and  that  the  task  of  science  is  quite  as  much  to  show  us 
what  ought  to  be  as  to  tell  us  what  is.  Bernstein  professes  to  go  back  to 
Kant,  but  Kant's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  ideal. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 

The  Keynote  of  the  Work  of  Nietzsche.     JULIUS  GOLDSTEIN.     Mind,  No. 

42,  pp.  216-227. 

The  problems  raised  by  Nietzsche  are  not  confined  to  German  philosophy, 
but  are  of  general  European  interest.  "  They  belong  to  the  universal  range 
of  problems  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  one-sided 
radical  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  ethico-religious  idealism 
of  the  past,  an  idealism  which  has  had  its  most  powerful  historical  realiza- 
tion in  Christianity."  After  the  golden  age  of  philosophy  and  poetry  in 
Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  came  the  materialism  of  the  middle 
of  the  century.  With  naturalism  came  the  destruction  of  the  metaphys- 
ical background  of  Christianity.  In  the  light  of  this  destruction,  and  of  the 
current  naturalistic  tendencies,  the  two  cardinal  doctrines  of  Nietzsche's 
teaching  are  to  be  understood  :  (i)  The  "  transvaluation  of  all  values  "  is 
necessary,  logically,  since  the  Christian  metaphysics  which  gave  rise  to  all 
moral  values  has  been  destroyed.  There  must  be  no  sailing  under  false 
colors.  (2)  The  ideal  of  the  "Over-man"  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
biological  tendencies,  of  the  time.  There  are  two  geneses  of  the  Ueber- 
mensch.  In  one  view,  Nietzsche  holds  that  it  is  possible  to  breed  a  new 
race  of  men  by  conscious  selection.  On  the  other,  the  Over-man  is  a 
chance  product  of  evolution. 

H.  C.  STEVENS. 

Beitrdge  zur  Ekldrung  Platonischer  Lehren  und  zur  Wurdigung  des  Aris- 

toteles.     R.  WAHLE.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  XIV,  2,  pp.  145-155. 

Wahle  bases   the   following   contentions    on   the    Thecetetus,    Sophist, 

Timaus,  and  Philebus :     (i)    The  word  idea  misrepresents  the  Platonic 

if^a.     The  former  is  a  subjective,  conscious  notion  ;  the  latter  an  absolute, 

objective,  existential  form.     (2)  True  being  is  permanent,  and  its  knowledge 
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certain  ;  phenomenal  being  is  in  process  and  its  knowledge  uncertain.  (3) 
The  world,  itdo/uoc;,  was  not  created  out  of  nothing.  The  principles  of 
ytveais  and  x^Pa  existed  before  concrete  things,  ^.  g.,  a  triangular  body. 
(4)  X&pa  cannot  mean  empty  space,  but  rather  an  indeterminate  poten- 
tial matter  (Tim.,  51).  These  elements  in  Platonism  were,  with  some 
modification,  adopted  by  Aristotle. 

Wahle  further  ascribes  to  Plato,  but  with  less  assurance  of  their  correct- 
ness, the  following  :  (  i)  The  Demiurge  is  not  a  real,  ontological  power. 
It  has  no  function,  but  at  most  can  stand  figuratively  in  Plato's  system  for 
the  personification  of  energy.  (2)  Still  less  possible  is  it  that  Plato  regarded 
the  other  gods  (popular)  as  real.  (3)  The  so-called  ideas  or  paradigms  of 
being,  although  unchangeable,  possess  energy  and  life.  (4)  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  world-soul  (Tim.,,^,  36)  the  principle  of  becoming  (yevEcis 
tfdrepov)  is  derived  from  x&pa,  and  is  not  coordinate  with  it.  (5)  The  per- 
sistent character  (being)  belonging  to  the  world- soul  is  derived  from  the 
indwelling  energy  of  the  types,  or  primary  forms  (i6£at).  These  forms, 
however,  are  not  existentially  one  with  concrete  phenomena,  as  in  Aris- 
totle's philosophy,  but  are  ontologically  separate.  (6)  The  individual  soul 
is  of  the  same  essence  as  the  world-soul  (Tim.,  41,  Phileb.,  29  ff.),  and  as 
the  individual  body  is  derived  from  and  nourished  by  the  corporeal  All,  so 
the  individual  soul  is  derived  from  the  cosmic  soul.  And  as  the  individual 
soul  possesses  knowledge  and  consciousness,  so  also  does  the  cosmic  soul. 
Aristotle  conceives  '  form  '  not  as  substantial,  in  the  Platonic  meaning,  but 
as  a  dynamic  principle.  He  makes  it  immanent  in  flA?,  in  conjunction 
with  which  form  is  quickened  into  life.  Although  he  hypostasizes  the 
notion,  as  Plato  did,  yet  by  making  it  immanent  he  falls  into  Heraclitean- 
ism,  which  Plato  sought  to  escape.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  vofcf, 
however,  he  falls  finally  into  the  transcendentalism  of  Plato. 

W.  A.   H. 

Ueber  die  Echtheit  und  Abfassungszeit  des  platonischen  Alciabiades  I.     R. 

ADAM.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  XIV,  i,  pp.  40-65. 

Although  the  genuineness  of  AJcibiades  I  is  attested  by  Cicero  and  Plu- 
tarch, in  ancient  times,  and  amongst  moderns  by  Socher,  Hermann,  Stall- 
baum,  and  Steinhart,  yet  the  adverse  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  has  had 
such  influence  that  in  treatises  on  Plato  now-a-days  the  dialogue  is  commonly 
passed  over  as  spurious.  Adam  shows  that  Alcibiades  I  is  written  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Bks.  V-VI I  of  the  Republic,  viz.,  the  fundamental  idea 
developed  in  both  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  rests  on  justice  and 
the  moral  education  of  the  individual  citizens.  The  supremacy  of  reason 
in  the  human  soul,  and  the  identity  of  virtue  and  happiness  are  treated  in 
the  undoubted  manner  of  Plato.  Possible  reference  to  Alcibiades  I  is 
found  in  Aristotle's  Metaph.  1043*  3,  although  the  absence  of  citation  by 
Aristotle  would  be  no  decisive  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogue,  because  the  doctrines  here  developed  in  a  tentative,  elementary 
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way  are  more  fully,  clearly,  and  exactly  treated  in  the  Republic.  Alcibia- 
des  //is  shown  to  be  in  certain  passages  (145  B,  D)  an  imitation  of  Alci- 
biades  /,  and  in  other  passages  to  violate  the  authenticated  teaching  of 
Plato,  and  its  spuriousness  was  conceded  even  by  the  ancients.  The  Alci- 
biades  I  must  have  been  written  before  369  B  (122  D  ;  Cf.  Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
7,  2,  24  and  Ale.  I,  121  A  ff.)  when  the  freedom  of  Messenia  had  not 
been  restored.  W.  A.  H. 


and  aneipov  in  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy.     W.  A.  HEIDEL.     Ar. 

f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  XIV,  3,  pp.  384-399- 

Heidel  maintains  that  the  moral  idea  of  limitation  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  TrvOaydpstos  rpoTrof  TOV  (3iov  as  love  of  order,  demand  for  dp/uovai 
and  /cdcr/zof,  and  aversion  to  lawlessness,  dominated  the  mathemati co-phys- 
ical theories  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Zeller,  while  acknowledging  the  great 
influence  of  ethical  notions  on  the  Pythagorean  school,  insists  that  its 
science  was,  in  its  essential  basis,  physics.  Zeller  further  holds  that  the 
distinction  between  rcepa^  and  arreipov  was  primarily  metaphysical  and,  more- 
over, was  not  an  original  part  of  Pythagoreanism,  but  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  categories  by  Philolaus. 

Heidel  points  out  the  assthetico-ethical  connotation  of  the  notion  of 
Trepas  in  the  criticism  of  Aristotle  (De  coelo,  293*  30),  and  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  Aristotelian  /ueaov  and  the  Pythagorean  rreirepaa/uevov  (Eth.  nic. 
no6b  28  ff.).  He  further  cites  Aristotle's  complaint  (De  coelo,  293*25, 
Metaph.  986  3)  against  the  Pythagoreans  for  allowing  aesthetic  considera- 
tions to  bias  their  philosophy.  In  the  two  pairs  of  contraries  employed  by 
the  early  Pythagoreans  (Trepag  X  a-rreipov  and  Trepirrdv  X  apnov)  -rripag  X  aneipov 
is  the  basic  pair.  Simplicius  (Phys.  455,  20  D.)  quotes  certain  unnamed 
i%riyi)TaL  to  the  effect  that  cnret.pov  and  apriov  are  identical.  Now,  the  Pytha- 
goreans attempted  to  explain  physical  phenomena  by  physical  entities,  /'. 
e.,  by  denominate  or  concrete  numbers.  Aristotle  says  the  Pythagorean 
numbers  were  not  abstracted  from  sensible  objects,  and  he  censured  this 
(to  him)  unintelligible  use  of  the  strictly  'mathematical,'  saying  that  the 
Pythagoreans  tried  to  explain  the  ponderable  by  the  imponderable.  Aris- 
totle' s  explanation  of  the  relation  between  aneipov  and  apnov  is  the  artificial 
one  of  the  gnomon.  Simplicius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  reason  for 
the  identification  of  the  two  is  ' '  that  everything  that  is  divided  into  equal 
parts  is  unlimited  in  respect  to  bipartition  ;  whereas  the  odd,  when  added, 
limits  it,  since  it  prevents  its  division  into  equal  parts. ' '  Taking  the  Pytha- 
gorean numbers  as  solid  or  concrete  units,  Heidel  illustrates  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  k^riyrjraL  as  recorded  by  Simplicius  (which  H.  regards  as  more 
primitive  than  Aristotle's)  as  follows  : 
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In  the  above  (A  an  even  number,  say  10  ;  B  an  uneven  number,  say  n) 
it  is  the  odd  number  or  monad  that  sets  an  obstruction  or  limit  to  biparti- 
tion  and  explains  the  identity  between  the  unlimited  (cnreipov)  and  even 
(apnov).  If  the  above  explanation  is  true,  the  oldest  Pythagorean  doctrine 
could  not  have  identified  a-rreipov  and  nev6v.  The  odd  and  the  even,  Heidel 
says,  are  thus  characterized  with  reference  to  their  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion as  determined  by  limit.  The  mathematico-scientific  is,  therefore, 
dominated  by  the  ethico-religious  interest  as  the  more  primary. 

W.  A.  H. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Philosophy  :  Its  Scope  and  Relations.     An  Introductory  Course  of  Lectures. 

By  the  late  HENRY  SIDGWICK.     London,  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1902 — pp.  xvii,  252. 

This  volume  has  been  edited  from  remains  by  Professor  Ward,  largely 
in  accordance  with  the  author's  directions  and  suggestions.  The  material 
of  which  it  is  made  up  consisted  of  three  lectures  privately  printed  in  1897, 
and  manuscripts  of  certain  other  lectures  that  had  been  delivered  in 
courses  on  "Elements  of  Philosophy,"  "Metaphysics,"  and  "Philosophy 
and  Sociology."  The  editor  has  also  made  use  of  the  MS.  of  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Theoretical  to  Practical  Philosophy,"  and  utilized  to  sup- 
plement the  various  MSS.,  certain  papers  printed  in  Mind  and  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Aristotelian  Society. 

The  table  of  contents  shows  twelve  lectures,  but  topically  the  book  may 
be  regarded  as  falling  into  three  somewhat  distinct  parts.  Lectures  I-V 
treat  of  the  scope  of  philosophy,  its  relation  to  psychology,  and  the  places 
and  relations  of  metaphysics,  logic,  and  epistemology  as  philosophical 
sciences.  The  second  range  of  topics  embraces  Lectures  VI-XI.  In 
general,  the  subject  here  under  discussion  is  the  place  of  the  historical 
method  in  philosophical  study,  and  more  particularly  the  claim  of  sociology 
to  transform  or  displace  the  older  form  of  philosophical  inquiry.  The  final 
lecture  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  theoretical  and 
practical  philosophy,  with  the  attempt  to  harmonize  our  views  of  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be. 

The  lectures  are  elementary  in  character,  having  been  written  for  under- 
graduates, and  naturally  cover  ground  that  is  familiar  to  the  professional 
student.  Doubtless,  too,  if  the  author  had  lived  to  prepare  the  work  for 
the  press,  the  discussions  would  have  been  rendered  more  adequate  and 
complete  at  several  points.  But  even  as  it  stands  the  book  is  useful  and 
suggestive,  and  evidences  in  a  new  field  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick's  re- 
markable lack  of  dogmatism,  and  his  readiness  to  consider  and  deal  appre- 
ciatively with  any  opinion  which  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  common-sense 
usage. 

In  setting  out,  Professor  Sidgwick  proposes  to  deal  only  with  the  questions 
which  philosophy  asks,  to  content  himself  with  setting  forth  the  general 
nature  of  the  problems  with  which  philosophy  is  concerned  in  its  various 
disciplines,  hoping  that  in  this  way  he  may  avoid  controversy,  and  reach 
general  definitions  which  all  schools  might  adopt.  In  philosophy,  how- 
ever, nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  terms  in  which  the  problems  are 
stated  ;  and,  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  the  author  is  frequently  obliged  to 
indicate  his  own  position,  and  at  least  to  outline  his  reasons  for  refusing  to 
adopt  the  formula  of  this  or  that  school.  Thus,  for  example,  he  indicates 
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his  preference  for  what  he  terms  'Natural  Dualism,'  rejecting,  as  to  him 
personally  incomprehensible  and  unprofitable,  the  transcendental  point  of 
view  (p.  104).  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  editor's 
statement  in  the  preface,  that  an  examination  of  the  transcendentalism  of 
Green  may  find  place  in  a  volume  of  philosophical  remains,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  published  hereafter. 

The  business  of  philosophy,  according  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  consists 
in  unifying  and  systematizing  our  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  discussing 
this  he  criticises  Mr.  Spencer's  description  of  philosophy  as  "  com- 
pletely unified  knowledge,"  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  lay  too  exclusive 
a  stress  "on  relations  of  identity  or  resemblance,  relations  of  difference 
being  too  much  ignored"  (p.  171).  In  defining  metaphysics  he  says: 
"  I  think  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  usage  in  favor  of  including 
metaphysics  within  philosophy,  as  a  part  or  kind  of  philosophy  ;  as  it  is 
generally  understood  that  there  is  a  manner  of  philosophizing  which  claims 
to  be  positive  in  contrast  to  metaphysics"  (p.  80).  The  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  metaphysics  and  non-metaphysical  philosophy,  as  well  as 
that  between  metaphysics  and  the  physical  sciences,  is  that  the  former  dis- 
penses with  empirical  verification  in  the  form  of  particular  experiences, 
which  is  that  to  which  the  method  of  the  latter  makes  constant  appeal. 
Later,  however,  the  author  admits  that  this  is  not  the  criterion  actually 
employed  by  the  so-called  empirical  sciences,  though  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  supply  a  further  distinction  between  them  and  metaphysics.  "So  far 
as  physics  distinguishes  reality  and  appearance,  its  criterion  is  not  sense- 
perception,  but  consistency  with  an  elaborate  and  complex  system  of  rep- 
resented fact  in  which  the  results  of  many  perceptions  and  inferences  are 
combined  according  to  certain  laws  "  (p.  99).  This  conclusion,  which  was 
apparently  not  in  the  author's  mind  when  he  made  the  original  distinction, 
shows  clearly,  I  think,  the  futility  of  any  sharp  distinction  between  what 
admits  of  empirical  verification  and  what  is  metaphysical.  For  physics 
and  metaphysics  depend  equally  upon  experience,  and  find  their  criterion 
of  truth  in  experience  ;  but  no  isolated  experience  of  sense,  so  long  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  system  of  experience,  has  any  standing  in  either  sci- 
ence. All  science  is  metaphysical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  content  to 
take  experience  just  as  it  comes  ;  it  goes  beyond  the  merely  physical  to  a 
system  of  underlying  grounds  and  relations.  The  distinction  between 
physical  science  and  what  is  commonly  called  metaphysics  is  only  one  of 
degree,  depending  upon  what  we  are  willing  to  take  for  granted,  so  to 
speak,  without  asking  questions.  Physical  science  takes  space,  time,  and 
energy  in  this  way,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  fact  of  knowledge,  the 
fact  that  the  object  exists  only  for  a  knowing  subject.  It  is  in  bringing  to 
light  what  is  implied  in  this  latter  proposition  that  metaphysics  has  found 
its  most  fruitful  employment.  On  this  circumstance,  if  at  all,  the  distinc- 
tion between  physics  and  metaphysics  might  be  based  :  Physics  deals  with 
objects  assumed  as  existing  independently,  metaphysics  points  out  this 
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assumption,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  objects  in  the  light  of  their  relation 
to  the  mind.  The  latter  will  thus  include  epistemology  as  an  organic  part 
of  its  own  inquiry.  This  conclusion  regarding  the  relation  of  metaphysics 
and  epistemology  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Sidgwick,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  close  and  organic  nature  of 
the  connection. 

To  many  readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  will  be  the 
author's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  historical  or  sociological  method 
to  philosophy.  While  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  human  society,  and  "  especially  of  human  thought  and 
belief,"  he  rejects  the  claim  of  this  method  to  dominate  our  study  of  the 
problems  of  philosophy  (p.  230).  In  itself,  he  insists,  the  historical  method 
can  furnish  no  end,  no  standard  of  judgment  or  criterion  of  progress.  These, 
then,  must  be  obtained  from  philosophy.  Doubtless  this  is  true  ;  yet  phi- 
losophy has  no  a  priori  method  of  deriving  its  standards.  These  must  be 
obtained  by  consideration  of  the  data  furnished  both  by  the  individual 
consciousness  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  the  race.  Moreover,  both  these  sets  of  data  must  be  read  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  as  mutually  explicatory.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is 
of  course  true  that  the  series  of  data  furnished  by  the  individual  mind 
overlaps  and  comprehends  the  objective  or  historical  data  ;  it  is  only  when 
the  latter  are  interpreted  by  the  individual  consciousness  that  they  yield  any 
enlightenment,  but  this  by  no  means  renders  them  less  important  or  indis- 
pensable. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  what  the  author  regards  as  the 
most  important  problem  of  philosophy,  the  relation  of  theoretical  to  prac- 
tical philosophy.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  in  the  main  negative,  as  he 
holds  that  there  is  no  logical  way  of  uniting  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 
But  in  the  very  last  paragraph  a  suggestion  that  might  well  yield  positive 
results  is  thrown  out,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation  :  "But, 
finally,  I  think  that  philosophy  can  reduce  the  difference  between  '  what  is  * 
and  'what  ought  to  be,'  since  the  difference  between  two  things  compared 
is  reduced  by  discovering  previously  unknown  resemblances  between  them,, 
although  the  notions  remain  essentially  distinct.  .  .  .  From  this  point 
of  view  we  regard  the  world  of  duty  and  the  world  of  fact  as  abjects  o/f 
thought  and  real  or  supposed  knowledge,  and  discover  relations  of  thought 
in  both,  relations  of  universal  to  particular  and  individual  notions  and  judg- 
ments, of  inductive  to  deductive  method,  etc."  This  statement,  as  it  stands, 
does  not  carry  us  very  far,  and  may  seem  to  offer  a  somewhat  vague  and 
mechanical  solution.  But  if  the  implications  of  the  proposition  that  the 
world  of  duty  and  the  world  of  fact  are  both  objects  of  thought,  were  de- 
veloped, the  statement  would  be  seen  to  furnish  a  ground  of  synthesis.  This, 
however,  would  have  led  the  author  altogether  beyond  the  c  Natural  Dual- 
ism '  in  which  he  seems  to  rest.  J..  E.  C» 
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Immanuel  Kant,    his  Life  and   Doctrine.      By    FRIEDRICH    PAULSEN. 

Translated  from  the  Revised  German  Edition  by  J.  E.  CREIGHTON  and 

ALBERT   LEFEVRE.     New  York,   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1902. — pp. 

xix,  419. 

The  original  of  this  treatise  (noticed  at  length  by  Vaihinger  in  this  RE- 
VIEW, vol.  8,  pp.  300—305)  forms  one  of  Frommanri* s  Klassiker  der  Philoso- 
phic, a  series  issuing  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Falcken- 
berg,  of  Erlangen,  and  which  corresponds  to  Blackwood 's  Philosophical 
Classics'^  English.  Since  1896  twelve  volumes  of  the  German  series  have 
appeared,  among  them  several  of  much  interest:  Tonnies's  Hobbes ; 
Hoffding's  Rousseau  ;  Riehl's  Nietzsche;  Volkelt's  Schopenhauer  ;  Falck- 
enberg's  Lotze  (Leben  u.  Schriften,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  on 
the  system).  Others  of  importance  are  still  to  be  published,  as  Freudenthal'  s 
Spinoza,  Siebeck's  Goethe,  Jodl's  Feuerbach,  Ziegler's  Strauss. 

Among  the  volumes  already  published  Paulsen's  Kant  has  taken  a  fore- 
most place.  Appearing  in  1898,  and  attracting  immediate  attention,  it 
reached  a  second  and  third  edition  in  a  little  over  a  year  from  the  date  of 
issue  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  various  works  on  Kant  already  existing,  it  was 
a  happy  impulse  which  moved  the  translators  to  give  us  Paulsen'  s  monograph 
in  an  English  dress. 

The  characteristics  which  have  given  the  work  its  deserved  success  are 
familiar  to  students  of  philosophy.  Before  all  things  it  is  a  live  book.  Its 
distinguished  author  believes  at  once  in  the  mission  of  philosophy  for  the 
guidance  of  life,  and,  without  sacrificing  his  own  critical  independence,  in 
the  Kantian  reflection  as  still  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit  a 
century  after  the  death  of  the  master.  Thus  his  book  becomes  much  more 
than  a  compendium.  Kant's  relation  to  his  predecessors  and  to  his 
time,  his  personal  and  intellectual  history,  the  influence  of  his  work  on 
contemporary  and  on  later  thought,  etc.,  are  all  discussed  in  so  pregnant  a 
way  that  the  reader  also  is  led  to  think  of  the  Kantian  system  as  a  living 
force  in  the  reflection  of  his  own  age.  Professor  Paulsen's  treatment, 
moreover,  suggests  to  students  of  Kant  materials  for  an  independent  judg- 
ment. To  get  the  best,  the  permanent  out  of  Kantianism — as  from  other 
systems — historical  data  must  be  considered  not  merely  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  but  also  as  a  means  to  the  discovery  of  limitations 
and  to  transcending  them.  In  particular,  scholars  who  use  the  English 
tongue  have  a  certain  advantage  in  the  endeavor  to  recognize  and  ap- 
propriate the  elements  of  permanent  worth  in  Kant' s  philosophy  freed  from 
the  special  conditions  of  Continental  thinking.  For  us,  e.g.,  there  has 
long  been  no  governmental  orthodoxy,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Aufklar- 
ung  began  before  the  rationalistic  dogmatism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
stiffened  in  the  scholastic  mold.  So  again  our  free  institutions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  done  away  with  the  occasion  for  extreme  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  state,  and  life  in  a  democracy  removes  the  necessity 
for  reaction  in  ethics  against  the  code  of  aristocratic  militarism. 
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The  book  before  us  is  further  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  compendium 
by  its  comprehensiveness.  The  attempt  is  made — in  the  main  with  re- 
markable success—  on  the  one  hand,  to  utilize  the  latest  investigations  into 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Kantian  reflection,  and,  on  the  other,  to  dis- 
cuss Kant's  system  in  its  entirety,  including  those  constructive  phases 
which  in  the  glamor  of  the  critical  writings  have,  as  the  author  contends, 
been  much  neglected.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
throughout  on  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  aspect  of  Kantianism. 
In  particular,  it  is  urged  as  the  principal  thesis  of  the  volume  that  from  first 
to  last  Kant  held  fast  to  an  idealistic  metaphysic,  to  a  metaphysical  ideal- 
ism for  which  the  transcendental  idealism  came  to  furnish  the  basis  : 
"  Kant's  view  of  the  nature  of  what  is  '  actually  real '  remained  unaltered 
throughout  his  life.  Reality  is  in  itself  a  system  of  existing  thought — 
essences  brought  into  a  unity  by  teleological  relations  that  are  intuitively 
thought  by  the  Divine  intellect,  and  by  this  very  act  of  thought  posited  as 
real.  The  method  of  establishing  this  view  changes,  but  the  view  itself 
undergoes  no  alteration  ' '  (pp.  xiii-xiv). 

Criticism  of  these  conclusions  is  not  here  in  place,  nor  is  it  called  for  in 
view  of  the  discussion  which  they  have  received  since  Professor  Paulsen's 
work  first  appeared.  In  fact,  the  statement  of  the  position  involves  the 
criticism  of  it,  criticism  alike  in  the  favorable  and  the  unfavorable  sense. 
In  part  it  is  a  question  of  the  canons  of  literary  interpretation  and  their 
application  ;  in  larger  measure  one's  view  of  Paulsen's  thesis  will  depend 
on  one's  view  of  Kantianism  and  its  significance,  if  we  should  not  rather 
say  on  one's  attitude  toward  later  modern  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  excellently  done.  In  many  places 
great  skill  is  shown  in  finding  equivalents  for  difficult  forms  of  expression 
characteristic  of  the  German.  There  are,  however,  a  few  roughnesses 
which  might  advantageously  be  filed  down  in  later  issues,  and  a  few  pas- 
sages where  slight  changes  would  render  the  exact  sense  more  evident. 
The  retention  of  the  modal  form  of  the  verb  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
main  paragraph,  p.  223,  would  more  clearly  indicate  the  oratio  obliqua  of 
exposition.  Page  265  line  6,  'pantheism'  is  a  (printer's)  slip  for  pan<?#- 
theism.  Page  309  bottom  and  page  310  1.  i,  'conceive'  is  unfortunate  in 
the  connection  as  a  rendering  offassen.  Page  311,  1.  7  from  bottom,  1785 
should  read  1765. 

To  the  bibliography  the  translators  have  added  a  selection  of  English 
titles,  and  a  full  list  of  English  translations  of  the  Kantian  writings. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

Kant's  Prolegomena  to  any  Future  Metaphysics.  Edited  in  English  by  PAUL 
CARUS,  with  an  Essay  on  Kant's  Philosophy,  and  other  Supplementary 
Material  for  the  Study  of  Kant.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company  ;  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co. — pp.  v,  301. 
This  is  one  of  the  Library  of  Philosophical  Classics  which  is  being  issued 

by  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  and  for  which  the  thanks  of 
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teachers  and  students  of  philosophy  are  due.  The  present  volume  contains, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Prolegomena,  a  mono- 
graph by  the  editor  on  "  Kant's  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  further  supple- 
mentary material  from  Windelband,  Weber,  Schwegler,  Lange,  Heine, 
Schopenhauer,  Paulsen,  and  T.  F.  Wright.  The  last  named,  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  appears  to  be  cited  as  a  '  horrible  example. ' 

The  necessity  for  including  all  this  variety  of  collateral  matter  in  a  trans- 
lation which  is  specially  intended  for  students  is  not  evident ;  and  the 
obscurity  becomes  greater  when  it  is  said  to  comprise  ' '  the  most  important 
materials  which  have  reference  to  Kant's  philosophy,  or  to  the  reception 
which  was  accorded  it  .  .  ."  (p.  iii).  A  second  surprising  statement  of  the 
preface  is  given  in  the  opening  sentence  :  "  Kant's  Prolegomena,  although 
a  small  book,  is  indubitably  the  most  important  of  his  writings  "  (p.  iii); 
and  the  latter  clause  of  the  next  sentence  does  not  improve  the  situation  : 
"in  fact,  it  is  an  extract  containing  all  the  salient  ideas  of  Kant's  system" 
(p.  iii). 

In  framing  his  translation  the  editor  has  properly  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  work  of  his  predecessors  Bax,  and  Mahaffy  and  Bernard.  With 
sound  judgment  again,  he  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  latter  of  these  two 
recent  versions,  although  of  course  his  own  is  quite  independent.  In  some 
instances  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Carus  has  not  seen  his  way  clear  to 
follow  the  traditional  usage  :  it  would  be  captious,  perhaps,  to  complain 
because  in  the  classical  passage  on  the  function  of  the  pure  concepts  of  the 
understanding  (pp.  72-73)  buchstabiren  is  rendered  "  decipher  "  instead  of 
"  spell  "  or  "  spell  out " ;  but  "these  dissections  of  concepts  are  nothing  but 
the  materials  from  which  the  intention  is  to  carpenter  our  science"  (p.  143), 
is  not  only  poor  English  iorjene  Zergliederungen  der  Begriffe  nur  Materialen 
sind,  daraus  allererst  Wissenschaft  gezimmertiver den  soil,  but  an  imperfect 
reproduction  of  the  sense.  Further  infelicities  are  "piecework"  for  Stuck- 
iverk($.  119);  "accept"  for  denken  (p.  125);  "annotation"  for  Anmer- 
kung  (p.  133).  In  the  transposition  from  the  footnote  to  the  text  (p.  77) 
Verstandesbegriffe  is  a  misprint  for  Gegenstande. 

Certain  more  serious  mistakes  appear  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  selec- 
tion (cf.  the  editor's  discussion  of  "Kant's  Terms,"  pp.  178-185). 
Anschauung  is  rendered  by  a  variety  of  terms,  "  practical  experience  "  (p. 
ii  and  note),  "  way  of  beholding"  (p.  120),  "observation"  (p.  140),  as 
well  as  intuition  and  sense-perception  (p.  n,  note;  p.  38).  The  editor's 
favorite  equivalent,  however,  especially  in  the  sections  relating  to  mathe- 
matical cognition,  is  some  word  or  phrase  derived  from  vision  :  ' '  concrete 
image"  and  "visual  images"  (p.  17);  "visual  form"  (p.  18,  p.  32); 
"visualization"  (p.  18);  visual  form  which  is  not  empirical  but  pure"  (p. 
32);  "visualizing  "  (p.  34,  p.  146);  "  non-sensuous  visualization  (called'pure 
intuition,  or  reine  Anschauung"  (p.  33),  etc.,  etc.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Dr.  Carus  understands  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  question,  and  his 
laudable  purpose  is  evidently  to  make  it  clear  to  his  readers.  But,  in  spite  of 
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his  endeavors  to  guard  against  misunderstanding  (by  footnotes,  bracketed 
interpolations  in  the  text,  etc.),  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  outcome  of  his 
labors  will  be  obscurity  rather  than  elucidation.  Verstandeswesen  is  a 
second  important  word  which  fares  badly  :  "creatures  of  the  understand- 
ing" is  Dr.  Carus's  usual  translation  ;  "  creations  of  the  understanding" 
(p.  75),  and  even  "creations  of  thought"  (p.  75),  "things  of  the  under- 
standing ' '  occur  (p.  77,  note),  and  sometimes,  properly,  "  beings  of  under- 
standing" (p.  126).  In  short,  the  book  greatly  needs  a  careful  revision. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  on  the  occasion,  perhaps,  of  a  new 
edition,  will  review  his  work.  A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Ethik.     Von  MAX  WENTSCHER.    I  Theil.    Kritisch  Grundlegung.    Leipzig, 

J.  A.  Earth,  1902. — pp.  xii,  368. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  that  exhibit  not  merely  a  re- 
action against  the  dogmatic  tendencies  of  positive  science,  but  some  attempt 
at  construction  along  idealistic  lines.  Herr  Wentscher  in  fact  makes  prac- 
tically no  effort  to  reach  idealism  by  the  usual  examination  of  the  pre- 
suppositions of  science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  man  from  the  very  outset.  That  this  fact  should  seem  noticeable 
(as  it  must)  to  even  the  casual  reader  of  the  book,  and  that  Herr  Wentscher 
should  warn  us  in  his  preface  that  his  book  is  eminently  "  unmodern  "  may, 
to  be  sure,  be  an  indication  of  the  sorry  pass  in  which  matters  philosophical 
at  present  find  themselves.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  until  philosophers 
can  come  before  their  pupils  with  something  more  than  the  mere  criticism 
of  matters  that  other  men  have  elaborated,  and  with  something  more  than 
mere  hypothetical  attempts  at  '  valuation '  and  idealization,  philosophical 
science  will  not  meet  from  the  educated  public  the  respect  it  is  really  en- 
titled to.  On  the  ground  therefore  of  its  confidence  in  an  idealistic  account 
of  reality  this  book  should  meet  with  a  welcome,  although  the  philosophical 
student  is  naturally  inclined  to  look  for  some  more  definite  recognition 
than  it  contains  of  the  perfectly  obvious  relations  that  it  sustains  to  the 
positions  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  others,  regarding  the  autonomous  will. 

That  which  differentiates  this  Ethik  from  nearly  all  contemporary 
works,  is  its  sharp  distinction  of  the  ethical  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view.  What  the  public  has  been  led  to  value  and  look  for  in  every  new 
book  that  appears  upon  ethics,  is,  its  author  tells  us,  a  more  or  less 
adequate  recognition  of  the  chief  social  and  spiritual  tendencies  of  our 
time.  Now  this  is  a  thing  he  cares  next  to  nothing  about.  The  age  be- 
lieves in  empiricism  and  realism  ;  he  will  give  it  metaphysic  and  idealism. 
It  likes  to  hear  how  things  have  become  what  they  are  ;  ethics  cares  noth- 
ing about  this,  it  is  concerned  with  what  a  man  can  will.  The  age,  again, 
has  a  predilection  for  social  ethics  ;  he  will  give  it  an  ethic  of  the  individual 
— of  the  free  willing  individual.  What  the  age  really  needs,  if  it  only 
knew  it,  is  personal  self-knowledge  and  free  inward  determination. 
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Ethical  science  must  not  follow  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  it  must  lead  it. 
This  first  volume  is  '  critical, '  and  endeavors,  in  distinguishing  itself  from 
other  points  of  view,  to  arrive  at  '  ethical  axioms '  that  are  a  manifest 
standard  of  all  ethical  values,  and  to  set  forth  that  true  freedom  in 
which  all  that  is  ideally  good  will  find  its  explanation  and  justification. 
The  second  volume,  the  author's  'system,'  in  the  strict  sense,  will 
attempt  an  application  of  these  axioms  and  this  freedom  to  the  whole 
structure  of  our  life.  The  '  leading  thought '  of  this  volume  is  that  when 
the  will  can  bring  itself  to  the  position  of  being  a  free  self-justifying  will 
that  brings  our  inmost  self  to  complete  expression,  it  is  then  ideal  and 
good,  and  has  unconditional  value — not  when  it  submits  itself  to  any  un- 
conditional law,  or  is  stimulated  in  any  way  ab  extra.  This,  we  can  see, 
is  the  Fichtean  interpretation  of  Kant's  Practical  Reason  with  the  "  wooden 
scepter"  of  the  "categorical  imperative"  taken  away.  And,  as  thus  in- 
dicated, all  that  we  are  inclined  to  object  to  in  the  book  is  that  while  its 
author  is  perfectly  justified  in  thus  rising  at  the  outset  to  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  man,  he  might  have  been  more  definite  regarding  the  com- 
pany he  associates  himself  with  in  so  doing.  We  are  also  surprised  to  find 
that  after  having  displayed  the  sociological  setting  of  morality,  he  presently 
falls  into  a  perfectly  familiar  "  phenomenology  "  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness in  which  the  genetic  influence  of  ' '  External ' '  Law  and  of  ' '  Internal ' ' 
Law  and  of  "  Ideal "  Law  (the  Law  of  Intellectual  Reflection)  is  only  too 
clearly  indicated.  And  this  phenomenology  of  the  moral  consciousness 
is  presented  without  that  conclusive  exhibition  of  the  organic  relations  of 
'  external '  and  '  internal '  law  to  each  other,  and  to  ideal  (or  teleo- 
logical)  law,  which  is  necessary  if  ethical  law  is  to  be  founded  upon  the  un- 
impeachable postulate  of  the  inward  or  ideal  will.  Let  me  endeavor  to  be 
even  more  explicit.  Herr  Wentscher  finds  in  the  total  body  of  fact  (dem 
Gesammtthatbestande)  represented  in  the  phenomena  of  conscience  what  he 
calls  a  ' '  formal ' '  element  and  a  ' '  content ' '  element ;  and  in  the  "  content ' ' 
element  he  finds  contributions  from  an  individual  scource,  and  from 
a  collective  source,  and  from  the  source  of  intellectual  reflection. 
'  Formally,'  conscience  is  in  all  men  in  the  shape  of  an  ethical  disposition 
or  reaction  to  approve  only  that  which  is  really  willed  from  within  in  the 
sense  indicated;  and  'naturally,'  while  the  factors  of  individual  inclination 
and  of  social  institutions  should  receive  due  recognition,  the  chief  element 
in  the  ethical  life  is  the  independent  rational  reflection  or  thought  that  nearly 
all  moral  training  is  designed  to  awaken.  Now  that  'conscience'  is  in 
general  this  reflective  instinct,  few  modern  students  perhaps  would  be  in- 
clined to  question  ;  but  what  they  desire  on  the  part  of  any  writer  who 
construes  it  in  the  form  of  inward  freedom  or  automony  is  some  proof  of  it 
being  necessarily  involved  in  both  the  individual  and  the  social  'ego.' 
Herr  Wentscher  hardly  does  this,  but  simply  falls  back  upon  his  otherwise 
(after  Kant  ?)  perfectly  commendable  assurance  that  man  is  a  meta- 
physical being.  That  some  more  adequate  recognition,  than  he  gives  us  in 
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the  first  half  of  his  book,  of  the  relation  of  inward  freedom  to  the  personal 
self  living  among  other  personal  selves  is  necessary,  is  also  apparent  from 
the  '  axioms'  that  he  proceeds  to  draw  from  the  reflective  conception  of 
free  personality.  These  axioms  are:  (i)  The  will  of  every  willing,  thinking 
being  is  from  its  very  nature  concerned  to  develop  itself  more  and  more 
into  the  type  of  a  completely  personal  and  free  will ;  (2)  every  being  in 
attaining  to  its  freedom  will  naturally  endeavor  to  make  the  richest  and 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  comprehensive  use  of  this  freedom. 

We  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  the  promised  application  of  these  axioms 
to  the  whole  structure  of  our  life  as  personal  and  social  beings.  But  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  Herr  Wentscher  is  able  to  effect  this  without  a  spiritual 
philosophy  of  society  that  shall  seem  something  less  of  a  mere  assertion 
than  his  doctrine  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  individual  man  seems 
to  be  in  this  volume.  I  am  very  far  from  implying  that  the  whole  effort  of 
education  should  not  be  directed  to  awakening  in  man  that  consciousness 
of  inward  freedom  to  'will,  upon  which  all  morality  reposes,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  is  only  upon  the  fourth  last  page  of  the  work  that  we  have  a 
hint  about  the  intellect  being  critical  and  reflective,  while  the  will  is  (sup- 
posedly) positive  and  assertorical.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  this  fact  which 
Herr  Wentscher' s  whole  argumentation  presupposes,  but  it  should  have 
been  stated  and  settled  (if  it  can  be  settled)  earlier  in  the  volume. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  hypothetical  character  of  the  volume 
will  not  so  readily  disclose  itself  to  the  beginner  in  philosophy.  The  aver- 
age reader  will  doubtless  find  it  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  ethic  of  personal  freedom,  in  distinction  from  the  ethic  of  hedonism,  and 
from  physical  and  social-statistical  conceptions  of  moral  action.  The 
writing  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  work  may  in  general  be  commended 
to  any  student  who  is  anxious  to  find  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  data  for 
an  idealistic  account  of  the  world  of  human  effort,  and  to  every  teacher 
who  is  anxious  to  present  ethical  science  from  the  point  of  view  of  man's 
freedom.  Herr  Wentscher  is  evidently  one  of  those  who  think  that  man 
can  understand  his  freedom  only  by  acting  upon  the  idea  of  freedom. 

W.  CALDWELL. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Typical  Modern  Conceptions  of  God ;  or  the  absolute  of  German  Romantic 
Idealism  and  of  English  Evolutionary  Agnosticism  ;  with  a  Constructive 
Essay.     By  Joseph  Alexander  Leighton.     New  York,  London,  and  Bom- 
bay, Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1901. — pp.  xii,  190. 
Professor  Leighton' s  book  has  a  good  deal  more  unity  than  a  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  would  suggest.     It  con  sists  of  five  chapters,  the  first 
four  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  conceptions  of  God  as  held  by  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  Spencer.     The  chapter  on  Spencer  is  more 
largely  critical  than  the  others,  but  to  each  a  few  pages  of  critical  appre- 
ciation are  added.     The  presuppositions  underlying  these  criticisms  are 
more  or  less  fully  justified  in  the  constructive  essay — entitled  "The  Abso- 
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lute,  the  Finite  Individual,  and  the  Time  Process" — which  constitutes  the 
final  chapter. 

The  expository  chapters  are  models  of  their  kind — clear  and  compact 
summaries  closely  following  the  words  of  the  author.  The  chapter  on 
Fichte  is  perhaps  the  best.  For  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  such  sum- 
maries, by  reason  of  their  extreme  condensation,  are  apt  not  to  be  very 
intelligible,  and  it  may  be  doubted  just  how  much  real  argumentative 
value  they  have  in  any  case  for  the  constructive  part  of  the  book.  The 
brief  critical  interpretations  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  enlightening 
and  to  the  point.  Fichte' s  doctrine  that  the  ceaseless  activity  of  finite 
wills  considered  as  a  system  is  the  manifestation  in  the  world  of  space  and 
time  of  the  infinite  life  of  God  (p.  31)  is  regarded  as  a  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  thought.  His  failure  lies  in  his  inability  to  get  beyond  the  Spino- 
zistic  principle  that  all  determination  is  negation,  in  his  conception  of  self- 
consciousness.  Holding  that  for  this  an  external  limit  is  necessary,  in  his 
endeavor  to  get  this  limit  within  the  absolute  he  succeeds  only  in  denying 
to  the  absolute  self-consciousness.  A  truer  conception  would  have  avoided 
this  result.  Hegel  is  criticised  for  his  too  close  identification  of  the  human 
and  the  divine  thought — a  fault  connected  with  his  tendency  to  identify 
the  ultimate  reality  with  the  world  process.  The  dialectic,  or  the  process  of 
overcoming  oppositions,  cannot  represent  the  ultimate  truth  of  the  abso- 
lute. It  may  absorb  the  process,  but  in  its  own  finality  it  ceases  to  be  a 
process  (p.  69).  But  in  this  case  philosophy  cannot  be  held  to  have 
grasped  the  fullness  of  spirit.  The  truest  knowledge  can  come  only 
through  the  higher  unity  of  feeling  as  an  immediate  consciousness.  Hegel 
did  violence  to  experience  by  overlooking  the  significance  of  feeling  in  the 
life  of  the  self.  This  is  responsible  for  his  absolutism,  and  his  blindness 
to  the  uniqueness  of  personality.  It  is  the  emphasis  upon  this  missing 
element  which  constitutes  Schleiermacher'  s  permanently  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  though  his  failure  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  social  relations  of  the  individual,  with  spirit  as  objective  and 
institutional,  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  supplemented  by  Hegel. 
In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  often-slain  Unknowable  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  criti- 
cized once  more,  and  while  novelty  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  here,  the 
criticism,  after  it  gets  fairly  started,  is  interesting  and  incisive. 

The  nature  of  Professor  Leighton's  own  theory  of  reality,  to  which  the 
last  and  longest  chapter  is  devoted,  is  already  pretty  clearly  defined  in  the 
criticisms  just  noted.  It  is  essentially  that  of  Professor  Royce.  Starting 
from  an  analysis  of  experience  in  its  social  aspects,  it  finds  in  this  the  im- 
plication of  a  unity  and  continuity  of  experience  necessary  as  its  ground  ; 
and  in  this  way  it  reaches  the  conception  of  reality  as  self-experience  con- 
scious of  itself  in  and  through  the  finite  centers  of  experience  which  are  its 
contents  ;  or  a  comprehensive  unitary  will  which  sustains  all  the  finite 
centers  of  will  in  their  interaction,  and  directs  them  towards  the  realization 
of  a  single  world-meaning  (pp.  171,  177).  For  a  brief  and  more  or  less 
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popular  introduction  to  a  particular  form  of  idealism,  Professor  Leighton's 
discussion  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  something  more  than  this, 
also,  for  while  the  results  are  not  new,  they  are  reached  by  fresh  and  inde- 
pendent thinking,  which  evidently  has  taken  account  of  the  problems  at 
first  hand.  For  the  most  part,  the  various  aspects  of  individuality  are 
recognized  and  emphasized  most  judiciously.  Whether  the  solution  is  a 
satisfactory  one  is  another  matter,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  student  who  is 
already  disinclined  to  accept  that  solution  will  be  convinced  by  what  Pro- 
fessor Leighton  has  to  say.  After  the  emphasis  on  the  uniqueness  of  per- 
sonality it  is  confusing,  to  some  readers  at  least,  to  find  the  transition  so 
easily  made  to  an  all-inclusive  individual ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
difficulty  to  say  that  the  claims  of  the  finite  individual  have  been  fully 
recognized.  The  question  is:  Has  the  theory  really  a  right  to  recognize 
them  ?  Is  it  really  so  simple  a  matter  to  pass  at  one  leap  from  a  self 
whose  life  consists  in  embodying,  in  a  unique  center  of  feeling,  relation- 
ships to  other  selves,  to  a  self  who  directly  includes  all  other  selves  in  his 
immediate  life  ?  Is  a  self-conscious  individual,  in  which  the  variety  of 
God's  life  is  supposed  to  express  itself,  wholly  on  a  level  with  the  sensa- 
tions and  impulses  which  form  the  variety  in  the  unity  of  our  own  con- 
scious lives  ?  If  so,  to  which  of  the  two  shall  we  reduce  the  other  ?  And  if 
it  is  not  so,  are  we  not  taking  advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  term 
'  individuality '  when  we  pass  without  argument  to  the  all-inclusive  self  ?  It 
may  be  suggested,  also,  that  a  somewhat  more  extended  account  is  desirable 
of  the  nature  of  that  immediate  experience  to  which  the  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory name  of  '  feeling  '  is  given,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  thinking  experience. 
If  this  were  carried  out,  it  would  perhaps  lessen  the  tendency,  apparent  for 
example  in  the  treatment  of  space  (p.  157),  to  make  the  dialectical  diffi- 
culties of  a  concept  an  excuse  for  simply  denying  it  of  the  absolute,  and 
brushing  it  aside  as  merely  due  to  finite  limitations.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  require  so  brief  a  discussion  to  meet  all  objections,  and  within 
the  limits  which  it  sets  for  itself,  the  book  may  be  cordially  recommended. 
BUTLER  COLLEGE.  A.  K.  ROGERS. 

Man- Building :  A   Treatise  on  Human  Life  and  Its  Forces.     By  Louis 

RANSOM  FISKE.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901. — pp.  xii, 

324- 

In  a  book  intended  for  general  reading,  and  not  as  a  text-book,  Mr. 
Fiske  presents  his  interpretation  of  individual  existence  considered  in  three 
phases,  the  psychological,  the  physiological,  and  the  sociological. 

The  author's  psychology  faithfully  reflects  the  broader  tenets  of  the 
modern  schools,  being  marked  neither  by  serious  departures  nor  note- 
worthy contributions.  It  is,  in  short,  so  far,  submissively  eclectic  ;  and 
for  those  making  a  first  acquaintance  with  such  thought  may  prove  both 
illuminating  and  instructive.  The  author  does  not,  however,  adhere  to 
strict  demarcations.  His  psychology  enlarges  into  easy-going  epistemol- 
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ogy,  metaphysics,  and  logic,  all  being  used  conjointly.  In  some  twenty- 
three  short  chapters,  mainly  concerned  with  what  he  calls  the  four  forms  of 
knowledge,  he  considers  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  mental  life,  mental 
potentiality,  attention,  memory,  imagination,  concepts,  judgments,  reason- 
ing, the  logic  of  deeds,  and  first  principles.  These  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  the  feelings,  will,  motives,  character,  conscience,  and  the  spiritual. 

This  brings  his  psychological  interpretation  to  a  close,  and,  as  already 
said,  no  call  for  special  attention  is  given  in  its  almost  transcriptive  eclec- 
ticism. When,  however,  the  author  does  attempt  independent  opinion, 
the  reader  may  find  himself  treated  to  some  strange  interpretations.  To 
be  told,  for  example,  that  it  is  God's  plan  that  man  should  be  industrious 
and  create  capital,  seems  to  lay  the  Godhead  under  the  imputation  of  a 
rather  venal  interest  in  political  economy  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  such 
declarations  with  those  of  the  founders  of  that  Christian  religion  which  Mr. 
Fiske  is  rather  aggressively  concerned  to  defend. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  book — the  physiological — Mr.  Fiske  seems 
to  be  on  somewhat  securer  ground.  There  he  considers  the  care  of  the 
body,  physical  development,  persistence  of  the  developed  forces,  interac- 
tion of  mind  and  body  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  etc. 

The  third  division  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  com- 
munity life,  marriage,  childhood,  education  by  contact,  influence  of  travel, 
the  church  as  a  sociological  organism,  etc.  And  the  whole  is  finally 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  "complete  man." 

The  book  is  frequently  marred  by  crudities  of  statement — by  attempts  to 
state  the  intent  in  some  particularly  striking  manner  that  more  often 
achieves  the  outre.  There  are,  too,  occasional  literary  improprieties,  as 
when  "transpire"  is  used,  throughout,  in  the  sense  of  "to  take  place." 
It  is  due  to  say  of  the  book,  however,  that  it  contains  valuable  hints  in 
some,  indeed  much,  of  its  philosophy  of  the  common  life.  Mr.  Fiske  oc- 
casionally pointedly  places  his  finger  on  some  of  the  superstitions  of  ath- 
letics, labor  conditions,  etc.  T.  D.  BOLGER. 

La  dottrina  du  temperamenti.     Di  N.  R.  D'ALFONZO.     Roma,  Societa 

Editrice  Dante  Alighieri,  1902. — pp.  77. 

In  this  little  book  Signor  D'Alfonzo  succeeds  in  inspiring  a  subject  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates  with  no  little  freshness  and  vitality.  Not  a 
few  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  clear  and  precise  formulation  here  given  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  temperaments,  as  taught  first  by  Hippocrates  and 
later  by  Galen  ;  but  of  greater  interest  is  that  part  of  the  essay  devoted  to 
showing  that  this  doctrine,  corrected,  modified,  and  supplemented  by  the 
results  of  psychological  and  physiological  science,  still  possesses  a  genuine 
value  for  the  educationist,  the  pathologist,  and  the  student  of  psychology 
and  of  social  science.  As  regards  the  last  subject,  one  can  only  regret 
that  the  whole  question  of  racial  temperament  is  not  here  more  fully  dealt 
with  ;  but  to  have  treated  it  with  the  requisite  fullness  would  no  doubt  have 
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required  a  work  of  far  greater  bulk  than  the  one  now  before  us.  Similarly, 
the  final  chapter,  dealing  with  the  maladies  and  crimes  incident  to,  or 
resulting  from,  the  extremes  of  temperament,  seems  too  brief  to  be  ade- 
quate. The  chapter  devoted  to  the  educational  problems  connected  with 
temperament  is  full  of  practical  wisdom  ;  and  that  entitled  ' « I  tempera- 
menti  nell'arte"  gives  interesting  and  appropriate  illustrations  from 
literary  types  and  from  the  characters  of  great  men  of  letters. 

E.  RITCHIE. 

Sensazioni  vibratorie.     Di  N.  R.  D'ALFONZO.     Seconda  edizione.     Roma, 
Societa  Editrice  Dante  Alighieri,  1899. 

This  essay  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  physical  law  which  deter- 
mines the  action  of  vibratory  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  ;  and  to 
a  discussion  of  the  sensory  life  as  related  to  and  dependent  upon  vibratory 
stimuli.  It  is  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  both  the  physical  and  the 
physiological  sides  of  the  subject,  and  the  exposition  is  clear  and  succinct. 

E.  RITCHIE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 
Human  Evolution :   An  Inductive  Study  of  Man.     By  G.  ROME  HALL. 

London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1902. — pp.  xii,  300. 
The  Imagination  in  Spinoza  and  Hume.     By   WILLARD  CLARK  GORE. 

Chicago,  Chicago  University  Press,  1902. — pp.  77. 

Researches  on  the  Rhythm  of  Speech.  By  J.  E.  WALLACE  WALLIN, 
[Studies  from  the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  Vol.  IX.].  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  University,  1901. — pp.  142.  $1.00. 
The  Problem  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Meaning  of  Metaphysical  Explanation. 
An  Essay  in  Definitions.  By  HARTLEY  BURR  ALEXANDER.  [Col- 
umbia University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Educa- 
tion.] New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902. — pp.  130.  75  cents. 
Kanf  s  gesammelte  Schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Koniglich  Preus- 
sischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Band  XII.  Zweite  Abtheilung  : 
Briefwechsel  (Dritter  Band).  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1902. — pp.  xvii, 
466.  9  marks. 

Studien  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Fichteschen  Wissenschaftslehre 
aus  der  Kantischen  Philosophie.  Von  W.  KABITZ.  Berlin,  Reuther 
und  Reichard,  1902. — pp.  100.  4.50  marks. 

Vom  Fuhlent  Wollen,  und  Denken  :  Eine  psychologische  Skizze.  Von 
THEODOR  LIPPS.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1902. — pp.  iv,  196.  6.40 
marks. 

Einheiten  und  Relationen  :  Eine  Skizze  zur  Psychologic  der  Apperzeption. 
Von  THEODOR  LIPPS.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1902. — pp.  iv,  106. 
3.60  marks. 

Das  Problem  der  Willensfreiheit  in  der  neuesten  deutschen  Philosophie. 
Von  LEO  MUFFELMANN.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1902. — pp.  iv,  116. 
3.60  marks. 
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NOTES. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MENTAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  problem  of  the  occurrence,  in  our  conscious  life,  of  elemental  ex- 
periences, neither  sensational  nor  affective,  is  a  relatively  modern  issue  in 
psychology.  Professor  Bentley's  account  of  recent  discussions  of  the 
doctrine  is  therefore  timely  as  well  as  intrinsically  useful.1  Many  of  the 
papers  which  he  condenses — notably  those  of  Meinong — are  needlessly- 
obscure  and  diffuse  ;  and  from  many  of  them  he  has  skillfully  disentangled 
the  consideration  of  the  general  question  from  the  detailed  discussion  of 
subordinate  problems.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Bentley 
makes  no  reference  to  Miinsterberg's  doctrine  of  Wertqualitaten^  and  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  suggestive  and  relatively  systematic  contribution 
of  Ebbinghaus  to  the  subject.3  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  only 
reference  to  English  writings  is  that  to  Stout's  Analytic  Psychology. 

An  important,  though  incidental,  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  paper  is  the  need  of  a  uniform  terminology.  It  is  sadly  confusing  to 
find  the  same  phenomena  classed  as  'form-qualities,'  by  Ehrenfels,  as 
'funded-contents,'  'objects  of  higher  order'  or  ' superiora^  by  Meinong, 
and  as  '  perceptions  '  by  Ebbinghaus.  The  writer  of  this  review  prefers 
to  any  of  these  terms  Spencer's  expression — '  relational  elements  ' — entirely 
divorced  from  Spencer's  associationist  interpretation  of  the  term.  For  the 
expression  'relational  elements'  suggests  that  'dependent'  character  of 
these  experiences  which  Cornelius  marks 4  by  naming  them  the  '  attributes  ' 
of  conscious  complexes.  The  consciousness  of  unity,  of  likeness,  or  of 
difference,  for  example,  never  occurs  alone,  but  always  implies  the  con- 
sciousness at  the  same  time  of  other  elements  or  complexes. 

Dr.  Bentley's  agreement  with  the  theory  formulated  by  this  'mass  of 
literature,'  consists  in  his  admission  that  "the  discussion  has  shown  that  a 
complete  descriptive  account  of  a  mental  complex  demands  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  its  constituent  elements  taken  as  isolated  units."  Such  an 
admission  marks  a  great  advance  upon  the  bald  sensationalism  of  much  of 
our  modern  psychology.  But  Dr.  Bentley  recognizes  as  '  elements '  of 
consciousness  only  sensational  and  affective  phenomena.  He  therefore 
disputes  the  claim  of  Ehrenfels,  Cornelius,  and  Ebbinghaus  that  attentive 
introspection,  direct  and  indirect,  discloses  certain  simple  conscious  ex- 

1  Am.  J.  Ps.,  XII,  2,  pp.  269-293.     A  summary  of  the  article  is  published  in  this 
number  of  the  REVIEW,  pp.  530-531. 

2  Grundzuge,  pp.  290,  ff. 

3  Grundzuge,  Buck  III,  Cap.  II,  A. 

4  Zeitschrift,  XXIV,  pp.  1 1 8,  et  al.     Cf.  Meinong,  Zeitschrift,  XXI,  pp.  189-90; 
Ebbinghaus,  op.  cit.,  p.  411. 
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periences — for  example  the  consciousness  of  oneness  and  that  of  differ- 
ence— coordinate  with  sensational  and  affective  elements,  but  neither 
identical  with  them  nor  reducible  to  them.  In  place  of  this  theory,  Dr. 
Bentley  suggests  the  doctrine  that  a  complex  conscious  experience  consists 
of  sensational  and  affective  elements,  and  of  the  '  plan  of  arrangement, '  or 
"the  mode,  the  pattern  in  which  the  elements  are  set  forth."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  this  conception  of  the  mode,  or  pattern,  or 
plan  of  arrangement  is  dangerously  vague  and  ambiguous.  What  place 
in  an  enumeration  of  conscious  experiences  does  an  '  arrangement '  or  a 
'  connection '  occupy  ?  Dr.  Bentley  does  not  mean  by  the  terms  to  in- 
dicate a  special  sort  of  mental  activity,  as  opposed  to  sense-content,  for  he 
effectively  opposes  this  Kantian  doctrine  (as  implied  for  example  in  some 
of  Meinong's  statements).  But  if,  (i)  the  'plan  of  arrangement'  is  not  a 
mental  activity — that  is,  a  different  sort  of  consciousness  from  sensation 
and  affection,  and  if  (2)  it  is  not  identical  with  sensational  and  affective 
elements,  how  can  it  fail  to  be  either  a  specific  kind  of  element,  coordinate 
with  sense-quality,  sense-intensity,  and  affection,  or  else  a  complex  inclusive 
of  such  specific  elements  ? 

Dr.  Bentley' s  unwillingness  to  recognize  'relational'  elements  in  con- 
sciousness is  in  part  due — the  present  writer  believes — to  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  assert  the  existence  of  these  specific  and  elemental  experi- 
ences confuse  them  with  a  very  different  sort  of  psychic  phenomenon  ; 
with  the  highly  complex  consciousness  of  rhythm  and  that  of  spatial  form. 
Both  the  space-consciousness  and  the  rhythm-consciousness  include,  it  is 
true,  some  consciousness  of  relation,  or  connection  ;  but  the  consciousness 
of  melody  includes  sensational  and  affective  elements  as  well,  and  the 
consciousness  of  space-form  is  mainly  sensational.  To  imply  that  either 
experience  is  unsensational  or  elemental  is,  therefore,  highly  misleading  ; 
nor  does  direct  introspection  disclose  the  presence  of  specific  form-qualities 
as  distinctive  of  particular  melodies  or  figures.  Both  Schumann  and 
Bentley  argue  effectively  against  the  doctrine  (as  first  expounded  by 
Ehrenfels  and  accepted  by  some  of  his  followers)  that  a  melody  or  a  spatial 
figure  is  characterized  by  a  special  '  form-quality  '  of  its  own.  But  such 
objections  have  no  force  against  the  contention  that  the  introspective 
analysis  of  consciousness  is  incomplete  when  it  has  recognized  only  sensa- 
tional and  affective  elements  ;  and  that  such  specific  and  irreducible  ex- 
periences as  the  consciousness  of  oneness  and  of  likeness  are  as  truly 
elements — distinguishable,  though  not  separable,  and  unanalyzable  parts 
of  conscious  contents — as  the  consciousness  of  redness,  of  sourness,  of 
pleasantness.  MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

THE  philosophical  chair  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  made  vacant 
by  Professor  Latta's  call  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  James  Black  Baillie.  Dr.  Baillie  is  a  graduate  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  has  been  Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  and 
Lecturer  at  Dundee.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Origin  and  Significance  of 
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EPISTEMOLOGY  AND   ETHICAL  METHOD.1 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  in  a  very  summary 
manner  one  aspect  of  the  cgnnection  between  epistemology 
and  ethical  method. 

In  recent  years  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  separation  between  ethics  and  metaphysics.  From 
many  different  quarters  has  come  the  insistence  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  ethical  science  are  not  to  be  prejudged  by  any  meta- 
physical bias,  but  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  that  is  applicable  to  the  data  of  all  the  natural  sciences. 
The  psychological  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the 
historical  growth  of  moral  practices  are  to  be  simply  and  scien- 
tifically traced  and  described,  and  no  tincture  of  metaphysical 
notions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  self  and  man's  place  in  the 
cosmos  is  to  adulterate  our  pure  and  empirical  narrative  of  the 
facts.  Consequently,  it  is  urged,  ethics  is  to  be  viewed  and 
treated  as  an  empirical  science,  bearing  the  same  relations  to 
metaphysics  as  physics  or  any  other  natural  science  sustains. 
Moreover,  since  epistemological  theory  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
any  metaphysics,  the  demand  for  the  separation  of  ethics  easily 
lends  itself  to  the  view  that  a  natural  scientific  account  of  the 
moral  consciousness  and  life  involves  no  epistemological  presup- 
positions other  than  the  capability  of  the  human  mind  to  tell  the 
plain  tale  of  its  own  experience.  Ethics  is  thus  to  be  saved  from 
being  vitiated  by  epistemological  as  well  as  by  metaphysical  pre- 
sumptions. 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  April  I,  1902. 
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Now,  whatever  historical  justification  there  may  be  for  such 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  ethics  from  metaphysics,  it 
can  safely  be  asserted  of  the  present  time  at  least  that  no  one  is 
interested  in  maintaining  that  ethics  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
entirely  derivative  science,  whose  principles  are  to  be  a  priori 
deduced  from  some  formal  metaphysical  principle.  And,  further, 
it  is  a  present-day  truism  that  all  knowledge  is  '  empirical/  in  the 
sense  of  being  concerned  in  the  last  resort  with  the  description  of 
matters  of  fact  or  experience.  But  in  unhesitatingly  adopting 
such  a  position,  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  the  divorce  between 
ethics  and  metaphysics  an  absolute  one,  and  to  overlook  the  very 
essential  influence  that  certain  ultimate  metaphysical  notions  exer- 
cise upon  our  theories  of  morality.  For  example,  it  is  one  of  the 
tasks  of  metaphysics  to  ascertain  the  ontologic  significance  of 
human  personality  and  its  relation  to  the  universe  at  large.  And 
upon  our  attitude  towards  this  question  must  depend  the  terms 
and  categories  in  which  the  '  facts '  of  morality  are  construed. 

Those  who  emphasize  the  need  of  a  pure  empirical  account  do 
not  seem  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  truth  that  their  own  theo- 
ries presuppose  a  more  or  less  definite  metaphysical  conception 
of  the  self,  and  a  more  or  less  determinate  epistemological  view 
of  the  knowing  processes.  If  one's  metaphysics  leads  to  a  view 
of  man  simply  as  one  object  among  other  objects,  and  of  the  self 
as  the  mere  result  of  psychological  and  biological  processes,  then 
the  naturalistic  categories  that  are  applicable  to  all  natural  science 
will  be  considered  as  adequate  also  for  the  description  of  moral 
phenomena.  But  the  very  same  facts  of  experience  must  neces- 
sarily be  otherwise  described,  if  one  entertains  a  radically  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  self.  And  our  description  will  be  an 
equally  faithful  empirical  account.  Naturally,  if  we  regard  the 
self  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  "  various  cravings  for  satisfaction  of 
various  kinds,"  as  a  mere  sum-total  of  psychological  processes, 
our  ethical  method  is  predetermined.  But  it  does  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  assert  that  such  a  notion  of  the  self  is  no  less  meta- 
physical and  no  more  empirical  than  many  another  rival  view, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  clear  that  an  examination  of  experienced 
facts  forces  upon  us  the  notion  of  the  self  as  an  aggregate.  Such 
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a  presupposition  is  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  '  speculative  '  as 
any  other  metaphysical  postulate,  and  is  not  to  be  enforced  upon 
us  by  the  magic  word  '  empirical.' 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  demand  for  the  independence 
of  ethical  science  is  based  upon  a  more  ulterior  ground  than 
appears  upon  the  surface,  and  implies  something  more  than  the 
proper  insistence  that  the  data  of  every  science  shall  be  treated 
by  themselves  and  for  their  own  sake,  without  regard  to  further 
theoretical  considerations.  And  this  ground  and  implication  are 
to  be  discovered,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  general  epistemological 
foundation  which  supports  that  type  of  ethical  theory  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  and  which  as  such  preestablishes  our  mode  of 
reviewing  the  facts  of  morality.  The  underlying  epistemology 
seems  to  look  upon  the  knowing  process  as  dualistic,  and  to 
assume  the  existence  of  facts  that  can  be  found,  ordered,  and 
described,  without  suffering  symbolic  transformation  or  undergo- 
ing supplementation  on  the  part  of  the  mind  itself.  Such  a  posi- 
tion seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  certain  facts,  which, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  transcend  actual  experience,  admit  of  only 
one  description.  The  assumption  is  that  so  long  as  we  employ  the 
categories  of  empirical  description,  the  resulting  account  of  the 
facts  is  valid ;  whereas  any  further  activity  of  the  mind  simply 
predicates  ideal  contents,  which  result  in  speculative  symbolism 
and  may  or  may  not  be  true  of  the  real  facts.  A  recent  writer, 
who  represents  in  ethical  theory  the  tendency  referred  to,  has  said 
that  the  premises  of  his  method  of  treating  moral  phenomena  are 
"  that  whatever  is  real  must  be  in  the  last  resort  reducible  to  some 
fact  or  facts  which  fall  within  an  actual  experience,"  and  the  pur- 
port of  his  discussion  he  therefore  declares  to  be  "  the  elimination 
from  our  concepts  of  validity  and  obligation  of  the  symbolic  ele- 
ments which  in  common  usage  they  include,  and  the  definition  of 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  pure  experience."  1  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  discover  the  pure  facts  of  actual  experience,  he 
examines  primitive  moral  practices,  sketches  their  evolution,  and 
investigates  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  psychological 
forms  in  which  the  distinctively  moral  sentiments  can  be  detected. 

1  A.  E.  Taylor,  The  Problem  of  Conduct,  p.  366. 
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Epistemologically,  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  our  primary 
experiences  somehow  bring  us  face  to  face  with  reality,  and  that 
all  further  elaboration  on  the  part  of  thought  means  the  addition 
of  mental  predicates  and  the  erection  of  an  ideal  system  for 
which  we  have  no  guarantee  of  real  validity.  On  these  premises, 
the  standard  —  indeed  all  that  we  can  know  to  be  authoritatively 
true  —  of  reality  must  lie  in  that  which  was  the  beginning  of 
knowledge.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  fundamental  theoret- 
ical concern,  from  this  special  point  of  view,  what  name  we  may 
employ  to  indicate  the  primary  reaction  of  consciousness  on  its 
content  —  whether  we  call  it  a  'given  sensation,'  or  an  act  of 
'  simple  apprehension/  or  a  fact  of  '  pure  experience/  or  whether 
we  use  some  other  equivalent  term.  The  postulate  involved  is 
that  in  the  simplest  experience,  rather  than  in  the  more  complex, 
we  are,  as  it  were,  in  more  direct  contact  with  reality.  Hence  we 
may  be  said  to  have  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  since  the  knowl- 
edge which  issues  from  thought  supplementation  can  only  classify 
under  its  own  symbols  and  abstract  terms  the  realities  or  facts 
given  in  another  kind  of  knowledge  resulting  from  pure  exper- 
iencing. Starting  thus  with  a  dualistic  view  of  the  knowing  pro- 
cesses, verification  is  made  to  consist  in  a  comparison  of  our  in- 
terpretation with  the  facts  of  the  simplest  experience,  since  to 
ascertain  the  facts  we  must  be  sent  to  the  primary  data  and  trace 
all  the  more  complex  phenomena  back  to  the  pure  experiences, 
which,  as  '  actual '  rather  than  '  symbolic/  must  be  the  source  of 
validity. 

The  procedure  of  ethical  science,  when  based  upon  this  gen- 
eral epistemological  point  of  view,  naturally  seems  inevitable. 
Ultimately,  we  are  confined  to  a  strict  psychological  account  of  the 
genesis  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  transitions  which  the  moral  consciousness  and 
conduct  have  undergone.  With  a  psychological  description  is 
usually  interwoven  also  some  biological  explanation.  Naturally, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  changing  character  of  moral  manifestation, 
particular  virtues  and  their  transmutations  are  subjected  to  minute 
analyses,  and  the  relativity  of  moral  obligation  is  an  unavoidable 
conclusion.  Absoluteness  of  moral  distinctions  is  not  discover- 
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able  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  moral  consciousness,  is  not  a  fact 
of  pure  experience,  and  therefore  is  a  symbolic  supplementation. 

Now  the  point  that  I  wish  to  note  is,  that  this  mode  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  moral  conduct  is  just  as  essentially 
founded  upon  epistemological  presuppositions  as  any  other 
method  of  dealing  with  moral  phenomena  ;  that  it  assumes  a  sys- 
tem of  epistemology,  more  or  less  definite  in  its  main  outlines, 
and  cannot  therefore  claim  assent  on  the  ground  that  it  alone  re- 
mains loyal  to  experience,  and  that  it  alone  describes  the  actual 
facts.  The  premises  upon  which  the  procedure  is  based  predefine 
the  nature  of  a  so-called  fact,  preclude  from  the  realm  of  fact 
many  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  complex  structure 
of  human  knowledge,  and  predetermine  the  source  of  validity  and 
truth.  What  facts  are,  and  hence  the  description  of  facts  and  the 
estimation  of  their  significance,  are  essentially  affected  by  the 
epistemological  basis.  The  adequacy  of  the  view  must  be  ad- 
judged by  the  adequacy  of  the  epistemological  presuppositions,  and 
the  method  of  treatment  cannot  lay  any  special  claim  to  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  alone  is  true  for  concrete  reality  and  actual  experi- 
ence. 

If  one  starts  out  with  an  opposed  view  of  the  knowing  process, 
the  facts  are  thrown  into  a  different  light,  and  the  description  of 
them  receives  a  different  significance,  while  equal  fidelity  to  ex- 
perience is  maintained.  If  we  suppose,  with  Bosanquet,  for 
example,  that  consciousness  takes  the  form  of  judgment,  if  our 
epistemology  leads  us  to  insist  that  the  processes  of  knowledge 
are  all  the  same  in  character,  that  judgment  is  the  primary  act 
of  consciousness,  that  the  so-called  facts  of  experience  are  not 
given  or  apprehended  in  any  unique  way,  but  that,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  constituents  of  our  experience,  they  are  already  related 
and  interpreted  by  the  activity  of  the  mind,  then  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  later  and  more  complex  judg- 
ments are  '  symbolic/  and  the  original  ones  true  of  actual  experi- 
ence. The  very  notion  of  experience  itself  becomes  transformed  ; 
there  is  no  antithesis  between  what,  from  the  opposing  point  of 
view,  is  termed '  pure  experience '  and  'symbolic  supplementation/ 
between  reality  and  ideal  predication.  If  we  hold  that  knowing 
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is  all  of  a  piece,  there  is  in  knowledge  no  such  distinction  as 
'  speculative  '  and  '  real '  ;  the  supplementation  is  not  regarded  as 
something  external  or  superadded  to  real  experience  ;  it  is  viewed 
as  the  essential  fulfillment,  as  the  intrinsic  explication,  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  earlier  and  simpler  experiences.  From  this 
standpoint,  it  may  be  urged  that,  unless  the  supplementation  is 
an  inner  realization,  the  more  judgments  the  mind  makes,  the 
further  away  from  factual  reality  we  get,  inasmuch  as  the  ideal 
qualifications  which  form  our  classification  and  interpretation 
always  remain  different  from  real  experience.  Thus  the  up- 
building of  our  structure  of  knowledge  would  end  simply  in  the 
erection  of  an  ideal  system,  as  futile  as  fanciful,  and  we  should 
scarcely  have  the  right  even  to  call  it  '  symbolic,'  if  '  symbol ' 
mean  in  this  connection  the  token  or  sign  of  reality. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  consciousness  takes  the  form  of 
judgment,  that  the  primary  act  of  consciousness  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, the  same  in  kind  and  character  as  the  most  complex  act 
of  thought,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  special  reason  for  the 
conviction  that  our  first  and  simplest  experiences  are  the  pure 
and  true  reporters  of  reality.  If  the  interpreting  activity  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  necessary  condition  of  experience,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  facts  and  no  experience  at  all,  the  primary  act 
does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  higher  forms  of  judgment,  and 
hence  is  no  unique  mirror  of  reality.  From  this  point  of  view, 
thought  elaboration  is  not  looked  upon  as  external  supplementa- 
tion or  symbolic  interpretation,  but  as  an  ever  fuller  and  richer 
account,  in  which  the  true  nature  of  reality  for  us  is  ever  more 
completely  unfolded  and  reflected. 

On  these  principles,  verification  is  not  made  to  consist  in  an 
appeal  to  primary  data,  and  validity  is  not  judged  by  tracing 
symbols  back  to  the  so-called  facts  of  an  actual  experience. 
Symbol  and  fact  are  equally  symbolical  or  equally  real,  for  the 
validity  of  the  whole  unitary  process  of  the  knowing  conscious- 
ness must  stand  or  fall  with  the  validity  of  any  of  its  stages. 
The  ultimate  test  must  be  a  higher  judgment  of  the  coherence 
of  our  system  of  knowledge.  In  making  such  a  test,  it  may 
often  become  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  judge  over 
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again  whether  each  advance  made  was  rationally  justifiable,  but 
the  simplest  experiences  are  not  regarded  as  the  sole  sources  of 
validity ;  they  are  themselves  tried  by  the  same  test  as  the  more 
complex  elaborations  of  thought. 

When  we  approach  the  problems  of  ethics  from  this  epistemo- 
logical  point  of  departure,  the  view  of  the  experienced  facts  of 
morality,  the  method  of  treating  them,  the  resulting  description, 
and  the  criterion  of  validity  are  necessarily  other  than  those 
which  follow  from  the  opposed  epistemological  view-point.  From 
this  standpoint,  the  psychic  processes  that  the  '  new  psychology ' 
regards  as  primary  are,  as  Professor  Munsterberg  has  been  of 
late  vigorously  reminding  us,  just  as  much  abstractions  from 
'  real  '  experience  as  the  concepts  of  physics  are.  If  physics 
deals  with  physical  processes  without  regard  to  the  knowing 
consciousness,  empirical  psychology  treats  of  psychic  processes 
without  consideration  of  any  unity  of  consciousness,  and  both 
standpoints  may  be  described  as  equally  abstract,  each  alike 
resulting  in  a  partial  representation  of  the  full  concrete  ex- 
perienced events.  The  case  being  thus  viewed,  psychology 
can  in  no  sense  claim  to  give  an  account  of  the  real  facts,  since 
its  whole  procedure  is  based  upon  abstractions  which  are  made 
solely  for  methodological  purposes.  Hence,  in  our  descriptions 
of  moral  phenomena,  the  emphasis,  on  these  premises,  is  not  laid 
upon  the  psychological  genesis  of  moral  distinctions.  We  are 
primarily  concerned,  not  with  particular  desires  as  such,  which 
tend  towards  particular  directions,  but  with  the  judging  activities 
of  self-conscious  and  moral  beings.  Stress  is  placed,  not  so  much 
upon  the  psychological  causes  and  survival  values  of  the  varying 
stages  of  moral  development,  as  upon  the  conscious  and  teleo- 
logical  judgments  of  human  persons.  The  transmutations  of 
particular  virtues  and  the  temporality  of  moral  customs  are  not 
of  such  preeminent  significance,  since  interest  is  focused  mainly 
upon  the  process  as  a  whole  and  the  lasting  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct.  The  development  of  mor- 
ality is  consequently  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  process  or  sequence 
of  particulars,  which  follow  from  psychological  and  biological 
necessities,  but  as  a  unitary  evolution,  governed  by  conscious 
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teleology.  We  look  upon  our  latest  and  most  highly  developed 
judgments  of  moral  phenomena  as  the  explicated  truth  and 
validity  of  all  that  was  implied  in  the  earliest  and  simplest  moral 
manifestations.  If  absoluteness  of  moral  obligation  cannot  be 
discovered  as  a  clear  and  conscious  factor  in  primary  experience, 
its  validity  is  not  impugned  so  long  as  it  can  be  found  as  a  legiti- 
mate implication  of  the  consciously  developing  process. 

In  this  brief  way,  it  may  be  indicated  that  there  may  be  a  result- 
ing description  of  moral  facts  very  different  from  the  one  pre- 
viously sketched,  and  yet  essentially  true  to  real  experience  ;  the 
concepts  of  what  constitutes  real  experience  are  diverse,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  one  case  the  higher  and  more  complex  elaborations  of 
thought  are  not  supposed  to  introject  an  element  of  impurity  into 
pure  experience,  to  introduce  symbolism  for  the  classification  of 
experiened  actualities. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  what  has  been  said  is 
not  intended  to  militate  against  the  value  of  a  genetic  account  of 
morality,  or  to  oppose  the  necessity  of  the  historical  method  in 
dealing  with  the  data  of  ethical  science.  Genesis,  however,  may 
be  taken  at  different  levels,  so  to  speak.  We  may  describe 
genetically  any  set  of  phenomena  as  constituting  a  mere  series, 
characterized  by  the  bare  fact  that  one  stage  succeeds  upon 
another.  Or  we  may  give  a  different  genetic  description  of  the 
same  phenomena,  if  we  view  them  as  constituting  a  uniform  whole, 
the  parts  of  which  are  teleologically  interrelated.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  study 
of  morality  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  a  genetic  account  in  the 
former  sense  alone,  and  to  restrict  its  scope  to  an  investigation  of 
origins  and  transitions  ;  these  are  then  regarded  as  the  actual 
facts,  which  together  make  up  the  sum-total  of  the  process. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  give  a  genetic  description  of  the 
way  in  which  a  conscious  self,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  experi- 
encing subject,  asserts  its  personal  identity  as  the  underlying 
unity  of  its  transient  experiences,  and  sees  in  the  advance  to 
higher  forms  the  demand  imposed  by  its  own  nature  as  active 
intelligence  and  moral  personality.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  STUDY   OF    INDIVIDUALITY.1 

~*HE  subject  of  individuality  has  come  to  the  fore  in  recent 
discussions  in  both  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  In 
metaphysics,  Professor  Royce  has  dealt  with  the  matter  most 
thoroughly  ;  and  in  recent  discussions  on  the  epistemological 
relations  of  the  natural  sciences  and  history,  Windelband  and 
Rickert  have  emphasized  the  individual  as  the  center  of  interest 
in  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history.  It  seems  timely, 
therefore,  to  offer  some  reflections  which  I  have  made  in  approach- 
ing the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  What  has 
most  interested  me  recently  has  been  the  problem  of  method,  and 
my  consideration  of  the  question  has  proceeded  in  the  following 
order.  First :  Can  the  problem  as  to  the  nature  of  individuality  be 
attacked  by  a  method  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  psycholog- 
ical analysis  ?  Second :  What  are  the  limits  of  application  of 
such  a  method,  and  what  do  these  limits  imply  in  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  individual  ?  Third  :  What  are  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  bearings  of  this  study  ?  The  first  and  second  phases 
of  the  problem  I  treat  in  this  paper  under  one  heading.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  these  phases  of  the  main  problem, 
I  wish  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  general  logical  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

I .  The  Logic  of  Individuality.  —  In  science,  and  still  more  in 
practical  life,  judgments  of  individuality  occupy  a  peculiarly  im- 
portant position.  This  fact  has  been  overlooked  wherever  the 
methods  of  natural  science  have  dominated  general  thought. 
For  in  the  more  exact  of  the  natural  sciences  the  individual  fig- 
ures as  a  mere  particular,  and  hence  is  a  vanishing  quantity.  Law 
as  universal  tends  to  be  hypostatized,  and  the  universal  is  re- 
garded as  the  only  object  of  knowledge.  Even  biology  treats  the 
individual  only  as  an  example  of  the  class.  This  procedure  of 
natural  science  is  entirely  justified  within  its  own  limits.  But  it 
becomes  illegitimate  when  it  is  made  an  absolute  principle  and  all 
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knowledge  is  limited  to  universals.  When  the  individual  is  not 
admitted  to  be  an  object  of  science,  the  inference  is  either  that  the 
real  is  unknowable,  or  that  the  individual  is  unreal.  This  atti- 
tude is  a  prejudice  engendered  by  the  undue  preponderance  of 
natural  science.  We  find  it  even  in  recent  idealistic  philosophy. 
Indeed,  it  goes  back  to  Aristotle ;  for  he,  while  holding  that  the 
real  is  individual,  yet  regarded  the  universal  as  the  true  subject 
matter  of  science,  "  for  one  knows  anything  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  one  and  th£  same  and  has  a  universal."  And  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  If  there  is  nothing  besides  the  individual,  there  is  nothing 
thinkable  (vojyrov)  but  all  things  are  perceptual  (acff&yra)  and  there 
is  no  knowledge."  Now,  there  is  an  alternative  position,  viz., 
that  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  universals.  In  the  above  state- 
ments, Aristotle  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  dualism 
of  ideas  and  things.  It  is  time  that  philosophy  freed  itself  from 
this  prejudice  inherited  from  an  earlier  stage  of  science,  and  that 
it  recognized  the  inseparability  of  the  perceptual  and  conceptual 
elements  in  knowledge,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  universal 
and  the  particular  as  complementary  functions  of  the  developing 
individual. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  important  practical  judgments 
we  make  are  our  judgments  of  individuality.  The  conduct  of 
business  and  of  life  are  based  on  judgments  of  individual  char- 
acter. But  these  have  always  a  universal  aspect.  I  never  make 
a  judgment  about  a  particular  person,  e.  g.t  'John  Smith  is  an 
honest  man,'  without  thereby  uniting  in  one  pulse  of  thought  the 
universal  and  the  particular.  Moreover,  my  judgment  in  such  a 
case,  if  valid,  has  a  universal  character  in  another  aspect,  since  it 
must  hold  for  all  men  judging  under  like  conditions.  Any  valid 
judgment,  then,  no  matter  how  particular  its  subject,  is  a  genu- 
ine bit  of  knowledge,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  knowledge.  No  real  judgment  is  merely  par- 
ticular. The  universal  is  implied  in  the  simplest  judgments,  such 
as  'it  rains,'  'the  sun  shines.'  Every  judgment  is  an  individ- 
ualization  of  knowledge.  The  particular,  in  being  conceived  in 
terms  of  universals,  is  defined,  i.  e.,  given  an  individual  character. 

1  Metaphysics,  B.  IV. 
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The  universal  is  differentiated,  i.  e.,  limited  and  defined  by  its 
application  to  this  particular.  The  more  universals  we  can  at- 
tribute to  a  particular  item  of  perception,  the  more  we  have  in- 
dividualized it.  The  richest  knowledge  is  the  most  highly  indi- 
vidualized, i.  e.,  embodies  the  most  intimate  union  of  particular 
and  universal. 

Now,  since  the  human  individual  is  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual conceivable  and  describable  in  terms  of  universals,  and 
since,  in  being  so  described,  it  gains  in  uniqueness  of  character, 
it  offers  in  its  own  nature  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  universal  and  the  particular  in  thought. 
If  we  think  an  atom  of  matter  or  a  unit  of  force,  the  particular 
tends  to  evaporate  wholly  in  the  universals  involved  in  our 
thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  and  define  a  human 
person,  the  universals  of  the  definition  only  serve  to  give  the 
person  a  more  distinctive  character.  The  human  individual, 
as  I  hope  to  show  more  clearly,  exists  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  in  constant  process  of  realizing  the  union  of  universal  and 
particular,  of  that  which  is  immediately  given  and  that  which 
is  thought — in  other  words,  the  human  individual  is  always 
potentially  and  in  process,  actually  although  imperfectly,  the  con- 
crete universal.  He  takes  on  universality  as  he  develops  from  a 
merely  natural  individual  into  a  person,  i.  e.,  into  an  individual 
whose  impulses  and  tendencies  are  being  organized  into  a  system. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  attainment  of  individual 
character.  In  this  connection,  Hegel's  treatment  of  the  individual 
is  of  great  importance.  His  significant  statement,  that  personal- 
ity is  at  once  universal  and  particular,  puts  the  problem  before  us 
in  its  logical  aspects.  The  reality  for  him  is  the  concrete  universal. 
But,  when  it  comes  to  the  relation  of  the  concrete  universal  to 
the  empirical  person,  Hegel's  treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  He 
gives  no  definite  or  clear  account  of  the  groundwork  of  human 
individuality,  and  in  his  ethics  he  slights  the  individual.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the  logical  and 
epistemological  problem  lies  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Hegel. 
I  must  proceed  at  once  to  my  main  topic. 
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2.   Some  Methods  and  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Individuality. 

Whether  we  approach  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
general  world-theory  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  empirical 
study  of  man,  the  central  philosophical  problem  is  the  same, 
viz.,  as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  of  individua- 
tion.  Is  there  any  inherent  principle  of  unity  in  the  individual,  or 
can  he  be  wholly  accounted  for  in  terms  of  heredity,  environment, 
etc.  ?  To  put  the  question  abstractly,  is  the  individual  more  than 
the  meeting  point  of  universal  elements  of  being  ?  While  the 
current  treatment  of  man  in  history,  literature,  ethics,  and  politics 
makes  assumptions  on  this  matter,  the  fundamental  questions  in- 
volved are  not  adequately  handled  by  any  existing  empirical  sci- 
ence, notwithstanding  much  vague  talk  about  the  psychology  of 
individual  character,  of  genius,  of  religion,  etc.  It  would  seem 
the  obvious  answer  to  say  that  these  are  questions  for  psychology. 
This  science  does,  indeed,  enable  us  to  take  the  first  step.  Evi- 
dently we  cannot  determine  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduation  without  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  conscious  self  into 
its  universal  aspects  or  modes.  This  analysis  psychology  offers 
to  us  in  the  familiar  distinction  of  cognition,  feeling,  and  volition,  an 
analysis  which  has  its  roots  in  the  everyday  thought  and  speech 
of  men.  It  may  be  that  (as  I  hold)  a  two-fold  division  into  cog- 
nition and  feeling-impulse  or  conation  is  more  fundamental ;  but 
in  view  of  the  present  lack  of  agreement  on  this  point  the  current 
division  may  be  used  provisionally.  Our  results  will  not  be  ma- 
terially affected,  and  the  study  of  individuality  may  shed  some 
reflected  light  on  this  very  problem  of  psychological  analysis. 

But  psychology  carries  its  analysis  still  farther,  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  psychology  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. These  are  treated,  for  example,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Stern 
under  the  following  heads  :  Differences  of  Sensibility,  of  Intuition 
Types,  of  Memory  and  Association  ;  Types  of  Conception,  of  Atten- 
tion, of  Capacity,  of  Combination,  of  Judgment,  of  Reaction,  of  Feel- 
ing and  psychological  Tempo  and  Energetic.  Inquiries  of  this 
sort  undoubtedly  have  a  value  and  interest  of  their  own.  Their 
results  do  shed  some  light  on  the  ultimate  differences  between  in- 
dividuals, and  Stern  is  right  in  claiming  that  they  have  a  bearing 
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on  the  problem  of  individuality,  which  he  calls  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury problem  par  excellence.  But  these  differential  analyses  do 
not  get  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  matter.  Statistics  and 
measurements  of  these  highly  specific  differences  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  innermost  nature  of  the  individual  that  the 
statistics  of  certain  colors  or  flowers,  as  mentioned  by  Browning 
or  Tennyson,  bear  to  the  creative  imaginative  genius  of  these 
poets.  These  differences,  counted  and  measured  by  the  psy- 
chologist, are  not  the  striking  and  important  variations  which  lie 
at  the  roots  of  character.  The  latter  can  be  best  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  grades  of  intensity  and  the  proportion 
of  mixtures  of  the  universal  and  elementary  aspects,  cognition, 
feeling,  and  volition.  The  data  are  concrete  cases  of  unitary 
selves  studied  in  action.  By  the  comparative  method  we  get 
certain  broad  types  of  men,  in  whom  (i)  intellect  is  subordinated 
to  will,  (2)  will  to  intellect,  (3)  both  to  feeling,  etc.1 

If  we  study  individuality,  as  compounded  of  these  universal 
human  elements,  we  may  arrive  at  a  fairly  exhaustive  classifica- 
tion by  the  method  of  comparison.  Of  course  it  would  be  im- 
possible and  useless  to  take  into  account  every  possible  shade  of 
difference  between  selves.  But  such  a  classification  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  relatively  well-defined  types.  These  types 
would  be  constituted  and  characterized  by  the  relative  intensity  or 
proportion  in  which  the  fundamental  aspects  or  modes  of  conscious- 
ness are  combined  in  individuals.  There  would  be  types  in  which 
one  aspect  predominated,  types  in  which  two  were  balanced, 
types  in  which  all  were  harmoniously  blended,  etc.  Now,  we 
have  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  creations  of  the  great  dramatists 
and  novelists  striking  types  of  individuality  corresponding  to  the 
indicated  division.  Every  great  character  of  fiction  (Dichtung) 
is  a  type  incarnating  in  a  striking  manner  some  universally 
human  attribute  or  combination  of  attributes.  Thus  imaginative 
literature  furnishes  us  with  material  for  a  comparative  study  of 

1  Ribot  gives  such  a  classification  in  his  '  Psychology  of  the  Emotions ' :  A.  Funda- 
mental Division — (l)  Sensitive  {Contemplative — Hamlet,  Emotional — Rousseau), 
(2)  Active  (Leaders — Julius  Caesar,  etc.),  (3)  Apathetic  (Intellect — William  the 
Silent — Philosophers,  etc.)  ;  B.  Secondary  Division,  various  combinations  of  funda- 
mental types. 
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individuality  and  gives  us  important  suggestions  for  delimitation 
of  types.  "The  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  poetry  in  Europe 
are  at  the  same  time  divisions  in  the  poetic  conceptions  of  the  indi- 
viduation  of  universal  human  nature."  Moreover,  history  offers 
striking  experiments  in  individual  differentiation.  I  have  only 
to  suggest  the  contrasts  and  resemblances  between  Rousseau 
and  Napoleon  the  First,  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  Bismarck  and 
Nietzsche,  to  show  at  once  the  data  which  history  offers  for  a 
comparative  study  of  individuality. 

But  when  we  have  made  a  fairly  exhaustive  comparison  and 
classification  of  individual  types,  on  the  basis  of  the  manifested 
intensity  of  the  fundamental  modes  of  human  consciousness 
and  their  relative  proportions  in  combination,  we  have  only 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  philosophical  problem  of  individua- 
tion.  We  have  established  some  principles  and  perhaps  laws  of 
differentiation,  we  have  accounted  for  the  individual  in  terms  of 
the  common  elements  of  humanity ;  but  have  we  got  to  the 
roots  of  individual  differences  ?  Have  we  probed  the  secret  of 
individuality  ?  No,  we  have  heretofore  left  wholly  out  of  account 
that  which  is  presupposed  in  every  combination  of  basic  differ- 
ences, namely,  the  unity  of  the  individual.  The  central  philo- 
sophical interest  lies  in  determining  the  principle  of  individuation, 
and  our  method  has  so  far  only  concerned  itself  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  differentiation.  It  has  assumed  the  individual  unity  as 
a  datum.  But  the  individual  is  not  an  indivisible  unity  of  con- 
scious life  and  purposes  solely  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  propor- 
tion of  mental  elements  which  differentiates  him  from  others  of 
his  own  species.  This  differentiation  may  render  him  striking 
and  picturesque  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  it  may  make  him  a 
saint  or  a  tyrant,  a  ruthless  embodiment  of  will,  a  sensitive 
dreamer,  a  cringing  coward.  By  virtue  of  the  proportions  and 
relations  of  the  elements  of  consciousness,  he  will  be  describable 
from  the  outside,  and  as  he  exists  for  the  spectator  of  his  actions. 
He  can  be  compared  with  others,  his  nature  can  be  conceived  and 
communicated  in  terms  of  universals,  since  he  will  express  the 

1  Dilthey,  W.  ' '  Beitrage  zum  Studium  der  Individualitat. ' '  Sitzungsberichtc  der 
Berliner  Academic  der  Wissenschaften,  1896. 
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characteristic  quality  of  his  interests  and  purposes  in  his  uttered 
thoughts  and  deeds.  From  the  sum  total  of  his  work,  we  can 
infer  with  more  or  less  certainty  the  inner  character  of  his  person- 
ality. What  is  so  presented  to  us  is  the  persona  or  mask  by  which 
he  chooses  to  appear  before  the  world,  and  by  which  the  world 
sees  and  recognizes  him,  but  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  to,  much 
less  accounted  for,  the  unity  which  fuses  this  particular  differenti- 
ation of  the  common  life  into  an  indivisible  whole.  "  Die  Theile 
habt  Ihr  in  der  Hand ;  fehlt  leider  nur  das  geisfge  Band."  The 
elements  of  the  unique  individual  may  all  be  present,  but  without 
a  principle  of  individuation  they  must  remain  forever  external  to 
one  another.  These  elements  do  not  make  the  living  whole. 
The  inner  bond  of  connection  is  missing. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  principles  of  differentiation  with  the 
principle  of  individuation.  By  reason  of  their  absolute  distinct- 
ness, no  account  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  physical  and  psy- 
chical heredity  and  of  physical  and  social  environment  can  ex- 
plain the  coalescence  of  these  inherited  and  acquired  qualities 
into  one  indivisible  conscious  life.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  principle  of  individuation  cannot  be  identified  with  any  single 
element  or  aspect  of  consciousness  as  this  is  analyzed  by  the 
psychologist.  Thought  tends  to  universality  of  function.  It  is 
individuated  only  in  so  far  as  I  feel  it  to  be  going  on  in  me,  and 
in  so  far  as  its  free  or  impeded  exercise  gives  rise  to  pleasure  or 
pain  in  me.  And  the  persistence  of  thought's  activity  depends 
on  a  volitional  continuity.  The  ivill  seems  to  express,  through 
the  utterance  of  the  self's  interests  and  purposes,  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual  life.  Nevertheless  the  will  can  hardly  itself  be 
the  principle  of  individuation,  since  it  is,  after  all,  dependent  for  its 
inception  on  the  unity  of  direction  given  to  impulse  by  the  un- 
sharable  feeling-life  of  the  individual,  and  for  its  continuance 
and  coherence  on  the  progressive  attainment  of  some  measure  of 
harmony  in  that  feeling-life.  Will  gets  its  coloring  and  its  bent 
from  feeling,  and  its  guidance  from  thought.  Hence,  will  indeed 
expresses  the  individual  life,  but,  on  account  of  its  purely  out-go- 
ing or  externalizing  function,  it  cannot  be  identical  with  the  inner 
unity  from  which  it  originates  and  which  it  is  never  able  to  bring 
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to  more  than  partial  utterance.  What  is,  I  think,  the  commoner 
view,  rightly  regards  the  principle  of  individuation  as  a  feeling  of 
self,  but  not  a  separate  and  distinct  feeling,  capable  of  being  an- 
alyzed and  compared  with  other  specific  feelings.  It  is  not  a 
feeling  in  the  specific  psychological  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
rather  lies  beneath  analysis.  The  term  feeling,  when  used  in 
this  connection,  indicates  the  essential  intimacy  and  inwardness 
or  immediacy  of  the  individual  selfhood.  But  the  immediacy  of 
self-feeling  which  constitutes  the  individual  does  not  exclude 
mediation  or  development.  The  principle  of  individuation  is  not 
to  be  conceived  as  an  iron  circle  which  forever  prevents  expan- 
sion. The  individual  expands  and  develops  by  increasing  differ- 
entiation of  expression.  The  content  of  the  immediate  self-feel- 
ing, which  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  individual,  expands  corre- 
spondingly. The  immediacy  of  the  inner  life  gets  content  from 
the  mediacy  of  the  growing  and  differentiating  self.  The  inner 
feeling  of  unity  is  inclusive  of  the  most  varied  elements  of  experi- 
ence. Hence  the  greatest  possible  differentiation  of  contents  is 
not  excluded  by  the  feeling  of  individuation.  This  feeling  has 
both  conserving  and  expanding  functions.  My  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  the  principle  of  individuation  is  an  immediate  state  of  feel- 
ing, which  at  once  constitutes  a  permanent  unity  of  life  and  holds 
a  developing  and  differentiating  content  of  consciousness. 

The  expansion  and  deepening  of  the  immediate  feeling- life  by  the 
growth  in  complexity  and  harmony  of  the  differentiating  elements 
of  selfhood,  marks  the  development  of  the  natural  individual  into 
a  personality.  At  the  outset,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  differentiating  tendencies  and  impulses  in  the 
self,  there  is  a  want  of  stability  and  harmony  in  the  inner  feeling- 
life.  The  unity  of  the  individual  in  feeling  and  the  differences  in 
his  impulses  fall  apart,  because  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
immediate  unity  and  the  many  impulses.  The  unity  is  very  im- 
perfectly realized.  The  activity  of  the  self  is  anarchical  and  un- 
stable. The  gradual  organization  of  impulses  into  a  system  is, 
on  its  inner  side,  the  fusion  of  the  differential  factors  with  the  in- 
dividuating principle.  On  its  outer  side,  this  organization  ap- 
pears as  the  growth  of  a  stable  personality,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
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harmony  and  consistency,  becomes  increasingly  conceivable  and 
describable,  that  is,  takes  on  universal  aspects.  The  individual, 
then,  is  constituted  by  the  union  of  a  group  of  differentiating 
impulses  with  an  inner  unsharable  feeling  of  self-hood. 

To  say  that  the  principle  of  individuation  lies  in  feeling  is  to 
say  that  for  science  individuality  is  a  limiting  concept —  an  idea 
which  we  may  approximately  express  in  terms  of  the  universal 
aspects  of  consciousness,  approximately  account  for  in  terms  of 
its  own  contents,  but  which  must  forever  transcend  description 
and  explanation.  While  the  comparative  study  of  individuality 
therefore  constantly  points  to  a  real  principle  of  individuation  as 
the  condition  of  the  existence  of  types  and  varieties  of  individuals 
with  their  rich  and  varied  contents,  the  principle  itself  remains 
as  the  limiting  condition  of  our  study.  The  analysis  of  a  personal- 
ity will  never  explain  or  comprehend  its  unity.  On  the  contrary, 
tne  inner  immediate  feeling  of  personality,  being  the  condition  of 
its  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  manifestations,  is  at  once 
the  presupposition  and  the  limit  of  all  analysis.  The  inner 
principle  of  individuality  is  not  to  be  understood  by  any  process  of 
syllogism  or  formal  inductive  inference,  but  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  sympathetic  imagination,  by  an  intuitive  apprehension  akin 
to  that  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art.  The  men- 
tal process  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  human  selves  is,  in 
its  final  step,  of  the  same  order  as  that  involved  in  the  feeling  for 
beauty.  Both  depend  on  the  reverberation  in  the  observer  of  a 
feeling  which  gets  only  partial  and  inadequate  expression  in  the 
object.  The  beautiful  object  symbolizes  a  feeling  —  the  objective 
and  generalized  expressions  of  personality  symbolize  the  inner 
feeling-unity  of  another  self.  Hence  the  individual  is  knowable, 
but  not  by  mere  conceptual  and  discursive  processes  of  thought. 
Conceptual  knowledge  and  scientific  description  rest  (in  this  case 
even  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  of  fact)  on  an  ulti- 
mate basis  of  immediate  apprehension,  on  an  intuitive  act  or  feel- 
ing, There  is  no  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  two  orders 
of  knowledge.  Here  preeminently,  but  everywhere  in  some 
degree,  they  stand  in  mutual  dependence  as  coordinate  factors 
in  the  growth  of  knowledge  as  a  living  whole. 
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Recognizing  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  limiting 
concept  of  individuality  and  the  elements  of  differentiation,  the 
comparative  study  of  individuals  may  bear  fruitful  results  in  the 
classification  of  types,  in  the  interpretation  and  practical  treatment 
of  personality,  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of 
the  temporal  genesis  of  personality,  etc.  It  will  treat  universal 
conscious  elements  as  the  raw  material  of  the  individual  life,  and 
note  the  outcome  in  thought  and  action  of  various  relative  propor- 
tions of  mixture  of  these  elements.  Perhaps  the  value  of  such  a 
study,  which  keeps  in  mind  at  once  the  distinction  and  the  rela- 
tion between  differentiation  and  individuation,  will  be  greatest  in 
its  bearings  on  theoretical  and  practical  ethics  and  on  metaphysics. 
These  bearings  I  proceed  to  suggest  here  in  outline. 

3 .  Applications  of  the  Study. 

The  complexity  of  individual  types  shows  plainly  the  futility  of 
any  abstract  system  of  ethics,  and  the  impossibility  of  laying  down 
universal  laws  for  the  ethical  life.  In  particular,  the  complexity  of 
individual  differentiations,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
transcendence  by  the  individual  unity  of  life  of  all  existing  social 
contents  of  experience,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ethical 
end  or  highest  good  is  definable  only  in  terms  of  individuality,  in 
other  words,  definable  only  in  terms  of  that  which  is  itself  a 
limit  to  definition,  and  that  hence  society  cannot  furnish  ultimate 
norms  of  conduct.  The  individual,  of  course,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  atomic  entity  separated  from  all  social  relations. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  is  not  constituted  simply  by  the 
mixture  of  the  universal  human  attributes,  inherited  or  acquired, 
an  ethical  philosophy  which  attempts  to  define  the  highest  good 
in  purely  social  or  general  terms  leaves  out  of  account  the  most 
significant  and  central  aspect  of  the  human  self.  It  follows  that 
no  philosophy  of  history  or  sociology  can  be  adequate  which  tries 
to  account  for  the  individual  solely  in  terms  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. The  individual  remains  a  transcendental  factor  in 
history,  society,  and  ethics.  From  this  point  of  view,  one  who 
notes  the  present  widespread  tendency  to  solve  all  ethical  and 
sociological  problems  by  the  shibboleths  of  the  social  conscious- 
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ness  and  social  will,  must  regard  Nietzsche's  doctrine  as  a 
valuable  although  exaggerated  reaction,  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
bearings  of  our  principle  on  pedagogics. 

And,  finally,  the  methods  and  results  of  such  a  study  of  indi- 
viduality not  only  point  the  way  towards  a  metaphysics  of  indi- 
viduality, but  also  gives  to  such  a  metaphysics  a  positive,  em- 
pirical basis.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  paper,  it  is  neither  a 
long  nor  an  unwarranted  step  to  the  position  that  human  indi- 
viduals, so  variously  and  manifoldly  compounded,  and  yet  not 
compounds  but  living  and  indivisible  units,  must  have  an  origin 
transcending  the  world  of  present  experience,  that  they  must  be  at 
least  the  most  significant  manifestations  of  the  Absolute. 

This  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  most  important 
qualification  we  can  make  of  the  Absolute  is  precisely  that  it  is 
the  source  and  ground  of  human  individuality.  It  would  pass 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  offer  any  extended  justification  of  this 
position.  My  object  is  simply  to  indicate  the  connection  be- 
tween the  methods  and  principles  outlined  and  the  ultimate  prob- 
lems of  ethics  and  metaphysics.  In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out 
that,  looked  at  in  this  way,  the  Absolute,  so  far  from  being  ab- 
stract, becomes  precisely  the  most  complex  and  individual  kind 
of  being  thinkable  by  us  men.  From  this  point  of  view,  one  sees 
the  Absolute  to  be  implied  and  involved  in  the  heart  of  human 
experience.  We  do  not  subtract  from  the  significance  of  human 
experience,  but  rather,  emphasizing  its  unique  and  individual 
quality,  we  relate  the  Absolute  with  all  that  has  value  and  per- 
manence in  the  human  individual.  To  know  the  Absolute,  then, 
is  to  appreciate  the  innermost  nature  of  the  individual  life  and  the 
various  types  of  human  individuality  from  the  side  of  their  mean- 
ings and  implications  as  elements  in  the  organized  system  of  re- 
ality. 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
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POETRY   AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

TDHILOSOPHY,  as  the  ultimate  criticism  of  all  human  inter- 
ests, may  be  approached  by  avenues  as  various  as  these 
interests.  Moreover,  only  when  philosophy  is  discovered  as  the 
implication  of  a  common  and  well-recognized  human  interest,  is 
the  significance  of  its  function  properly  appreciated.  For  the 
sake  of  such  an  understanding  of  philosophy,  those  who  find 
either  inspiration  or  entertainment  in  poetry  are  invited  to  con- 
sider certain  of  the  relations  between  poetry  and  philosophy. 

We  must  at  the  very  outset  decline  to  accept  unqualifiedly  the 
poet's  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  he  would  not  think  it  presump- 
tuous to  incorporate  philosophy  in  poetry.  "  No  man,"  said 
Coleridge,  "  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet  without  being  at  the  same 
time  a  great  philosopher."  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  a  great 
poet  is  a  great  philosopher,  and  more  too.  We  shall  do  better  to 
begin  with  the  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact  minimum  of  truth : 
some  poetry  is  philosophical.  This  will  enable  us  to  search  for 
the  portion  of  philosophy  that  is  in  some  poetry,  without  finally 
defining  their  respective  boundaries.  It  may  be  that  all  true 
poetry  is  philosophical,  as  it  may  be  that  all  true  philosophy  is 
poetical ;  but  it  is  much  more  certain  that  much  actual  poetry  is 
far  from  philosophical,  and  that  most  actual  philosophy  was  not 
conceived  or  written  by  a  poet.  The  mere  poet  and  the  mere 
philosopher  must  be  tolerated,  if  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
shedding  light  upon  the  philosopher-poet  and  the  poet-philos- 
opher. And  it  is  to  the  philosopher-poet  that  we  turn,  in  the 
hope  that  under  the  genial  spell  of  poetry  we  may  be  brought 
with  understanding  to  the  more  forbidding  land  of  philosophy. 

Poetry  is  well  characterized,  though  not  defined,  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  life.  The  term  '  life '  here  signifies  the  human 
purposive  consciousness,  and  active  pursuit  of  ends.  An  inter- 
pretation of  life  is,  then,  a  selection  and  account  of  such  values  in 
human  experience  as  are  actually  sought  or  are  worth  the  seeking. 
For  the  poet  all  things  are  good  or  bad,  and  never  only  matters 
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of  fact.  He  is  neither  an  annalist  nor  a  statistician,  and  is  even 
an  observer  only  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  design.  He  is  one  who 
appreciates,  and  expresses  his  appreciation  so  fittingly  that  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  truth,  and  a  permanently  communicable  ob- 
ject. That  "  unbodied  joy,"  the  skylark's  song  and  flight,  is 
through  the  genius  of  Shelley  so  faithfully  embodied,  that  it  may 
enter  as  a  definite  joy  into  the  lives  of  countless  human  beings. 
The  sensuous  or  suggestive  values  of  nature  are  caught  by  the 
poet's  quick  feeling  for  beauty,  and  fixed  by  his  creative  activity. 
Or  with  his  ready  sympathy  he  may  perceive  the  value  of  some 
human  ideal  or  mastering  passion,  and  make  it  a  reality  for  our 
common  feeling.  Where  the  poet  has  to  do  with  the  base  and 
hateful,  his  attitude  is  still  appreciative.  The  evil  is  apprehended 
as  part  of  a  dramatic  whole,  having  positive  moral  or  aesthetic 
value.  Moral  ideas  may  appear  in  both  poetry  and  life,  as  the 
inspiration  and  justification  of  struggle.  Where  there  is  no  con- 
ception of  its  moral  significance,  the  repulsive  possesses  for  the 
poet's  consciousness  the  aesthetic  value  of  diversity  and  contrast. 
Even  where  the  evil  and  ugly  is  isolated,  as  in  certain  of  Brown- 
ing's dramatic  monologues,  it  forms,  both  for  the  poet  and  the 
reader,  but  a  part  of  some  larger  perception  of  life  or  character, 
which  is  sublime  or  beautiful  or  good.  Poetry  involves,  then, 
the  discovery  and  presentation  of  human  experiences  that  are 
satisfying  and  appealing.  It  is  a  language  for  human  pleasures 
and  ideals.  Poetry  is  without  doubt  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
and  only  after  a  careful  analysis  of  its  peculiar  language  could 
one  distinguish  it  from  kindred  arts  ;  but  it  will  suffice  for  our 
purposes  to  characterize  and  not  differentiate.  Starting  from 
this  most  general  truth  respecting  poetry,  we  may  now  look  for 
that  aspect  of  it  whereby  it  may  be  a  witness  of  philosophical 
truth. 

For  the  answer  to  our  question,  we  must  turn  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  intellectual  elements  of  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  the 
common  demand  that  the  poet  shall  be  accurate  in  his  represen- 
tations is  suggestive  of  an  indispensable  intellectual  factor  in  his 
genius.  As  we  have  seen,  he  is  not  to  reproduce  nature,  but  the 
human  appreciative  experience  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
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even  here  be  true  to  his  object.  His  art  involves  his  ability  to 
express  genuinely  and  sincerely  what  he  himself  experiences  in 
the  presence  of  nature,  or  what  he  can  catch  of  the  inner  lives  of 
others,  by  virtue  of  his  intelligent  sympathy.  No  amount  of 
emotion  or  even  of  imagination  will  profit  a  poet,  unless  he  can 
render  a  true  account  of  them.  To  be  sure,  he  need  not  define, 
or  even  explain  ;  for  it  is  his  function  to  transfer  the  immediate 
qualities  of  experience :  he  must  be  able  to  speak  the  truth,  and, 
in  order  to  speak  it,  he  must  have  known  it.  But  in  all  this  we 
have  made  no  demand  that  the  poet  should  see  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Sincerity  of  expression  does  not  require  what 
is  distinctly  another  mode  of  intelligence,  comprehensiveness  of 
insight.  It  is  easier,  and  accordingly  more  usual,  to  render  an 
account  of  the  moments  and  casual  units  of  experience,  than  of 
its  totality.  There  are  poets,  little  and  great,  who  possess  the 
intellectual  virtue  of  sincerity,  without  the  intellectual  power  of 
synthesis  and  reconciliation.  This  distinction  will  enable  us  to 
separate  the  intelligence  exhibited  in  all  poetry,  from  that  distinc- 
tive form  of  intelligence  exhibited  in  such  poetry  as  is  properly 
to  be  called  philosophical. 

In  his  Poetry  and  Religion,  Professor  Santayana  defines  what 
he  calls  the  "  Poetry  of  Barbarism."  "  The  barbarian,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  man  who  regards  his  passions  as  their  own  excuse 
for  being ;  who  does  not  domesticate  them  either  by  understand- 
their  cause  or  by  conceiving  their  ideal  goal."  One  will  read- 
ily appreciate  the  application  of  this  definition  to  Walt  Whitman. 
What  little  unity  there  is  in  this  poet's  world,  is  the  composition 
of  a  purely  sensuous  experience, 

"  The  earth  expending  right  hand  and  left  hand, 
The  picture  alive,  every  part  in  its  best  light, 
The  music  falling  in  where  it  is  wanted,  and  stopping  where  it  is  not  wanted." 

In  many  passages  Whitman  manifests  a  marvelous  ability  to  dis- 
cover and  communicate  a  fresh  gladness  about  the  commonest 
experiences.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  with  him  in  all  sights  and 
sounds.  But  though  we  cannot  deny  him  truth,  his  truth  is 
honesty  and  not  understanding.  The  experiences  in  which  he 

1  Poetry  and  Religion,  p.  176. 
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discovers  so  much  worth,  are  random  and  capricious,  and  do  not 
constitute  a  universe.  To  the  solution  of  ultimate  questions  he 
contributes  a  sense  of  mystery,  and  the  conviction 

"  That  you  are  here  —  that  life  exists  and  identity, 

That  the  powerful  play  goes  on,  and  you  may  contribute  a  verse." 

His  world,  as  Santayana  justly  describes  it,  "  is  a  phantasmagoria 
of  continuous  visions,  vivid,  impressive,  but  monotonous  and 
hard  to  distinguish  in  memory,  likes  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the 
decorations  of  some  barbarous  temple,  sublime  only  by  the  in- 
finite aggregation  of  parts." 

As  is  Walt  Whitman,  so  are  many  poets  greater  and  less. 
Some  who  have  seen  the  world-view  exhibit  the  same  particular- 
ism in  their  lyric  moods ;  although,  generally  speaking,  a  poet 
who  once  has  comprehended  the  world,  will  see  the  parts  of  it 
in  the  light  of  that  wisdom.  But  Walt  Whitman  is  peculiarly 
representative  of  the  poetry  that  can  be  true,  without  being  wise 
in  the  manner  that  we  shall  come  shortly  to  understand  as  the 
manner  of  philosophy.  He  is  as  desultory  in  his  poet  raptures 
as  is  the  common  man  when  he  lives  in  his  immediate  exper- 
iences. The  truth  won  by  each  is  the  clear  vision  of  one  thing, 
or  of  a  limited  collection  of  things,  and  not  the  broad  inclusive 
vision  of  all  things. 

The  transition  from  Whitman  to  Shakespeare  may  seem  some- 
what abrupt,  but  the  very  differences  between  these  poets  serve 
to  mark  out  a  certain  interesting  affinity.  Neither  has  put  any 
unitary  construction  upon  human  life  and  its  environment. 
Neither,  as  poet,  is  the  witness  of  any  world-view,  or  Weltan- 
schauung, which  will  mean  for  us  that  neither  is  a  philosopher- 
poet.  As  respects  Shakespeare,  this  is  a  hard  saying.  We  are 
accustomed  to  the  critical  judgment  that  finds  in  the  Shakespearian 
dramas  an  apprehension  of  the  universal  in  human  life.  But 
though  this  judgment  is  true,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  re- 
spects Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  philosophical  type  of  thought. 
There  can  be  universality  without  philosophy.  Thus  to  know 
the  groups  and  the  marks  of  the  vertebrates  is  to  know  a  truth 
which  possesses  generality,  in  contradistinction  to  the  particu- 

1  op.  «v.,  p.  1 80. 
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larism  of  Whitman's  poetic  consciousness.  Even  so  to  know 
well  the  groups  and  marks  of  human  character,  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate,  is  to  know  that  of  which  the  average  man,  in  his 
hand  to  hand  struggle  with  life,  is  ignorant.  Such  a  wisdom 
Shakespeare  possessed  to  a  unique  degree,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
reconstruct  human  life.  He  did  not  merely  perceive  human 
states  and  motives,  but  he  understood  human  nature  so  well 
that  he  could  create  consistent  men  and  women.  Moreover, 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  was  not  only  thus  universal  in  being 
a  knowledge  of  general  groups  and  laws,  but  also  in  respect 
of  its  extensity.  His  understanding  was  as  rich  as  it  was  acute. 
It  is  true,  then,  that  Shakespeare  read  human  life  as  an  open  book, 
knowing  certainly  the  manner  of  human  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  the  power  and  interplay  of  human  motives.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  possessed  no  unitary 
conception  of  the  meaning  and  larger  relations  of  human  life. 
Such  a  conception  might  have  been  expressed  either  by  means  of 
the  outlook  of  some  dominating  and  persistent  type  of  person- 
ality, or  by  a  pervading  suggestion  of  some  constant  world- 
setting  for  the  variable  enterprise  of  mankind.  It  could  appear 
only  provided  the  poet's  appreciation  of  life  in  detail  were  deter- 
mined by  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life  as  whole.  Shake- 
speare apparently  possessed  no  such  interpretation.  Even  when 
Hamlet  is  groping  after  some  larger  truth  that  may  bear  upon 
the  definite  problems  of  life,  he  represents  but  one,  and  that  a 
strange  and  unusual  type,  of  human  nature.  And  Hamlet's  re- 
flections, it  should  be  noted,  have  no  outcome.  There  is  no 
Shakespearian  answer  to  the  riddles  that  Hamlet  propounds.  The 
poet's  genius  is  not  less  amazing  for  this  fact ;  indeed,  his  pecu- 
liar distinction  can  only  be  comprehended  upon  this  basis.  Shake- 
speare put  no  construction  upon  life,  and  by  virtue  of  this  very  re- 
serve, accomplished  an  art  of  unsurpassed  fidelity  and  vividness. 
The  absence  of  philosophy  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  presence  of  the 
most  characteristic  quality  of  his  genius,  may  both  be  imputed  by 
the  one  affirmation,  that  there  is  no  Shakespearian  point  of  view. 
This  truth  signifies  both  gain  and  loss.  The  philosophical 
criticism  of  life  may  vary  from  the  ideal  objectivity  of  absolute 
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truth,  to  the  subjectivity  of  a  personal  religion.  Philosophy  aims 
to  correct  the  partiality  of  particular  points  of  view  by  means  of 
a  point  of  view  that  shall  comprehend  their  relations,  and  effect 
such  reconciliations  or  transformations  as  shall  enable  them  to 
constitute  a  universe.  Philosophy  always  assumes  the  hypothet- 
ical view  of  omniscience.  The  necessity  of  such  a  final  criticism 
is  implicit  in  every  scientific  item  of  knowledge,  and  in  every 
judgment  that  is  passed  upon  life.  Philosophy  makes  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  contribution  to  human  knowledge  by  its  heroic 
effort  to  measure  all  knowledges  and  all  ideals  by  the  standard 
of  totality.  Nevertheless  it  is  significant  that  no  human  indi- 
vidual can  possibly  possess  the  range  of  omniscience.  The  most 
adequate  knowledge  of  which  any  generation  of  men  is  capable, 
will  always  be  that  which  is  conceived  by  the  most  synthetic  and 
vigorously  metaphysical  minds  ;  but  every  individual  philosophy 
will  nevertheless  be  a  premature  synthesis.  The  effort  to  com- 
plete knowledge  is  the  indispensable  test  of  the  adequacy  of  prevail- 
ing conceptions,  but  the  completed  knowledge  of  any  individual 
mind  will  shortly  become  an  historical  monument.  It  will  be- 
long primarily  to  the  personal  life  of  its  creator,  as  the  articula- 
tion of  his  personal  covenant  with  the  universe.  There  is  a 
sound  justification  for  such  a  conclusion  of  things  in  the  case  of 
the  individual,  for  the  conditions  of  human  life  make  it  inevitable ; 
but  it  will  always  possess  a  felt  unity,  and  many  distinct  features, 
that  are  private  and  subjective. 

Such  a  projection  of  personality,  with  its  coloring  and  its  selec- 
tion, Shakespeare  has  avoided ;  and,  very  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  dramas  are  a  storehouse  of  genuine  human  nature. 
Ambition,  mercy,  hate,  madness,  guilelessness,  conventionality, 
mirth,  bravery,  deceit,  purity  —  these,  and  all  human  states  and 
attributes  save  piety,  are,  upon  his  pages,  as  real,  and  as  mys- 
terious withal,  as  they  are  in  the  great  historical  society.  For 
an  ordinary  reader,  these  states  and  attributes  are  more  real  in 
Hamlet  or  Lear  than  in  his  own  direct  experience,  because  in 
Hamlet  and  Lear  he  can  see  them  with  the  eye  and  intelligence 
of  genius.  But  Shakespeare  is  the  world  all  over  again,  and 
there  is  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  such  realism.  Here  is  human 
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life,  no  doubt,  and  a  brilliant  pageantry  it  is ;  but  human  life  as 
varied  and  as  problematic  as  it  is  in  the  living.  Shakespeare's 
fundamental  intellectual  resource  is  the  historical  and  psycholog- 
ical knowledge  of  such  principles  as  govern  the  construction  of 
human  natures.  The  goods  for  which  men  undertake,  and  live 
or  die,  are  any  goods,  justified  only  by  the  actual  human  striv- 
ing for  them.  The  virtues  are  the'  old  winning  virtues  of  the 
secular  life,  and  the  heroisms  of  the  common  conscience.  Be- 
yond its  empirical  generality,  his  knowledge  is  universal  only  in 
the  sense  that  space  and  time  are  universal.  His  consciousness 
contains  its  representative  creations,  and  expresses  them  unspoiled 
by  any  transforming  thought.  His  poetic  consciousness  is  like 
the  very  stage  to  which  he  likens  all  the  world  :  men  and  women 
meet  there,  and  things  happen  there.  The  stage  itself  creates  no 
unity  save  the  occasion  and  the  place.  Shakespeare's  conscious- 
ness is  universal  because  it  is  a  fair  field  with  no  favors.  But 
even  so  it  is  particular,  because,  though  each  may  enter  and  de- 
part in  peace,  when  all  enter  together,  there  is  anarchy  and  a 
babel  of  voices.  All  Shakespeare  is  like  all  the  world  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  each  of  its  inhabitants.  Human  experience 
in  Shakespeare  is  human  experience  as  everyone  feels  it,  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  aggregate  of  innumerable  lives.  But  human 
experience  in  philosophy  is  the  experience  of  all  as  thought  by 
a  synthetic  mind.  Hence  the  wealth  of  life  depicted  by  Shake- 
speare serves  only  to  point  out  the  philosopher's  problem,  and 
to  challenge  his  powers.  He  will  find  here  material,  but  not  re- 
sults ;  much  to  philosophize  about,  but  no  philosophy. 

Our  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  attributed  to  poetry  very 
definite  intellectual  factors  that  nevertheless  do  not  constitute 
philosophy.  Walt  Whitman  speaks  his  feeling  with  truth,  but 
in  general  manifests  no  comprehensive  insight.  Shakespeare  has 
not  only  sincerity  of  expression  but  an  understanding  mind. 
He  has  a  knowledge  not  only  of  particular  experiences,  but  of 
human  nature  ;  and  a  consciousness  full  and  varied  like  society 
itself.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  neither, 
the  knowledge  sought  by  coordinating  all  aspects  of  human  ex- 
perience, both  particular  and  general.  Not  even  Shakespeare  is 
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wise  as  one  who,  having  seen  the  whole,  can  fundamentally  inter- 
pret a  part.  But  though  the  philosopher-poet  may  not  yet  be 
found,  we  cannot  longer  be  ignorant  of  his  nature.  He  will  be, 
like  all  poets,  one  who  appreciates  experiences  or  finds  things 
good,  and  he  will  faithfully  reproduce  the  values  which  he  dis- 
covers. But  he  must  justify  himself  in  view  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  universe.  The  values  which  he  apprehends  must 
be  harmonious,  and  so  far  above  the  plurality  of  goods  as  to 
transcend  and  unify  them.  The  philosopher-poet  will  find  real- 
ity as  a  whole  to  be  somewhat  that  accredits  the  order  of  values 
in  his  inner  life.  He  will  not  only  find  certain  things  to  be  most 
worthy  objects  of  action  or  contemplation,  but  he  will  see  why 
they  are  worthy,  because  he  will  have  construed  the  judgment 
of  the  universe  in  their  favor. 

In  this  general  sense,  Omar  Khayyam  is  a  philosopher-poet. 
To  be  sure  his  universe  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  which  most 
poets  conceive,  and  is  perhaps  profoundly  antagonistic  to  the 
very  spirit  of  poetry ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  joys  to 
which  Omar  invites  us  are  such  as  his  universe  prescribes  for 
human  life. 

"  Some  for  the  Glories  of  this  World  ;    and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet' s  Paradise  to  come  ; 
Ah !  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  go,  . 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum." 

Herein  is  both  poetry  and  philosophy,  albeit  but  a  poor  brand  of 
each.  We  are  invited  to  occupy  ourselves  only  with  spiritual 
cash,  because  the  universe  is  spiritually  insolvent.  The  immedi- 
ately gratifying  feelings  are  the  only  feelings  that  the  world  can 
guarantee.  Omar  Khayyam  is  a  philosopher-poet,  because  his 
immediate  delight  in  "  youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript "  is  part 
of  a  consciousness  that  vaguely  sees,  though  it  cannot  grasp, 
"this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire." 

"  Drink  for  you  know  not  whence  you  come,  nor  why  ; 
Drink  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where." 

But  the  poet  in  his  world  view  ordinarily  sees  other  than 
darkness.  The  same  innate  spiritual  enterprise  that  sustains 
religious  faith  leads  the  poet  more  often  to  find  the  universe  pos- 
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itively  congenial  to  his  ideals,  and  to  ideals  in  general.  He 
interprets  human  experience  in  the  light  of  the  spirituality  of  all 
the  world.  It  is  to  Wordsworth  that  we  of  the  present  age  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  such  imagery,  and  it  will  profit  us  to  consider 
somewhat  carefully  the  philosophical  quality  of  his  poetry. 

Walter  Pater,  in  introducing  his  appreciation  of  Wordsworth, 
writes  that  "  an  intimate  consciousness  of  the  expression  of  nat- 
ural things,  which  weighs,  listens,  penetrates,  where  the  earlier 
mind  passed  roughly  by,  is  a  large  element  in  the  complexion  of 
modern  poetry."  We  recognize  at  once  the  truth  of  this  char- 
acterization as  applied  to  Wordsworth.  But  there  is  something 
more  distinctive  about  this  poet's  sensibility  even  than  its  extreme 
fineness  and  delicacy ;  a  quality  that  is  suggested,  though  not 
made  explicit,  by  Shelley's  allusion  to  Wordsworth's  experience 
as  "  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense."  Nature  possessed  for  him  not 
merely  enjoyable  and  describable  characters  of  great  variety  and 
minuteness,  but  an  immediately  apprehended  unity  and  meaning. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  construe  this  meaning  in  sense,  as 
analogous  to  the  crude  symbolism  of  the  educator  Froebel,  to 
whom,  as  he  said,  "the  world  of  crystals  proclaimed,  in  distinct 
and  uni vocal  terms,  the  laws  of  human  life."  Wordsworth  did 
not  attach  ideas  to  sense,  but  regarded  sense  itself  as  a  communi- 
cation of  truth.  We  readily  call  to  mind  his  unique  capacity  for 
apprehending  the  characteristic  flavor  of  a  certain  place  in  a  cer- 
tain moment  of  time,  the  individuality  of  a  situation.  Now  in 
such  moments  he  felt  that  he  was  receiving  intelligences,  none 
the  less  direct  and  significant  for  their  inarticulate  form.  Like 
the  boy  on  Windermere,  whom  he  himself  describes, 

"  while  he  hung 

Loitering,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

For  our  purpose  it  is  essential  that  we  should  recognize  in  this 
appreciation  of  nature,  expressed  in  almost  every  poem  that 
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Wordsworth  wrote,  a  consciousness  respecting  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  world.  Conversation,  as  we  know,  denotes  an  in- 
terchange of  commensurable  meanings.  Whatever  the  code  may 
be,  whether  words  or  the  most  subtle  form  of  suggestion,  com- 
munication is  impossible  without  community  of  nature.  Hence, 
in  believing  himself  to  be  holding  converse  with  the  so-called 
physical  world,  Wordsworth  conceives  that  world  as  fundamen- 
tally like  himself.  He  finds  the  most  profound  thing  in  all  the 
world  to  be  the  universal  spiritual  life.  In  nature  this  life  mani- 
fests itself  most  directly,  clothed  in  its  own  proper  dignity  and 
peace.  But  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  humanity  that  is  most 
close  to  nature,  in  the  avocations  of  plain  and  simple  people,  and 
the  unsophisticated  delights  of  children  ;  and,  with  the  perspective 
of  contemplation,  even  "  among  the  multitudes  of  that  huge  city." 
So  Wordsworth  is  rendering  a  true  account  of  his  own  experi- 
ence of  reality,  when,  as  in  the  Prelude,  he  says  unequivocally  : 

"  A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides, 
And  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  invisibly 
It  comes  to  works  of  unreproved  delight, 
And  tendency  benign  ;  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not,  what  they  do." 

Wordsworth  is  not  a  philosopher-poet  because  by  searching  his 
pages  we  can  find  an  explicit  philosophical  creed  such  as  this,  but 
because  all  the  joys  of  which  his  poet-soul  compels  him  to  sing 
have  their  peculiar  note,  and  compose  their  peculiar  harmony,  by 
virtue  of  such  an  indwelling  consciousness.  Here  is  one  who  is 
a  philosopher  in  and  through  his  poetry.  He  is  a  philosopher 
in  so  far  as  the  detail  of  his  appreciation  finds  fundamental  justi- 
fication in  a  world  view.  From  the  immanence  of  "the  uni- 
versal heart,"  there  follows,  not  through  any  mediate  reasoning, 
but  by  the  immediate  experience  of  its  propriety,  a  conception  of 
that  which  is  of  supreme  worth  in  life.  The  highest  and  best  of 
which  life  is  capable  is  contemplation,  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
universal  indwelling  of  God.  Of  those  who  fail  to  live  thus  fit- 
tingly in  the  midst  of  the  divine  life,  Walter  Pater  speaks  for 
Wordsworth  as  follows  :  "  To  higher  or  lower  ends,  they  move 
too  often  with  something  of  a  sad  countenance,  with  hurried  and 
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ignoble  gait,  becoming,  unconsciously,  something  like  thorns,  in 
their  anxiety  to  bear  grapes ;  it  being  possible  for  people,  in  the 
pursuit  of  even  great  ends,  to  become  themselves  thin  and  im- 
poverished in  spirit  and  temper,  thus  diminishing  the  sum  of  per- 
fection in  the  world,  at  its  very  sources."  l  The  quiet  and  worship- 
ful spirit,  won  by  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  appropriate  to 
the  presence  of  nature  and  society,  is  the  mark  of  the  completest 
life  and  the  most  acceptable  service.  Thus  for  Wordsworth  the 
meaning  of  life  is  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of  the  universe. 
In  apprehending  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful  in  human  ex- 
perience, he  was  attended  by  a  vision  of  the  totality  of  things. 
Herein  he  has  had  to  do,  if  not  with  the  form,  any  rate  with  the 
very  substance  of  philosophy. 

Unquestionably  the  supreme  philosopher-poet  is  Dante.  He 
is  not  only  philosophical  in  the  temper  of  his  mind,  but  his 
greatest  poem  is  the  incarnation  of  a  definite  system  of  philos- 
ophy, the  most  definite  that  the  world  has  seen.  That  concep- 
tion of  the  world  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  found  argu- 
mentative and  orderly  expression  in  the  Summa  Theologies  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  constituted  the  faith  of  the  church,  is 
visualized  by  Dante,  and  made  the  basis  of  an  interpretation  of 
life. 

The  Divina  Commedia  deals  with  all  the  heavens  to  the 
Empyrean  itself,  and  with  all  spiritual  life  to  the  very  presence 
of  God.  It  derives  its  imagery  from  the  cosmology  of  the  day, 
its  dramatic  motive  from  the  Christian  and  Greek  conceptions  of 
God  and  his  dealings  with  the  world.  Sin  is  punished  because 
of  the  justice  of  God  ;  knowledge,  virtue,  and  faith  lead,  through 
God's  grace  and  mercy  manifested  in  Christ,  to  a  perpetual  union 
with  Him.  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  give  place  and  setting 
to  the  events  of  the  drama.  But  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
poem  is  allegorical.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Lowell,  Dante  writes  : 
"  The  literal  subject  of  the  whole  work  is  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  simply  considered.  But  if  the  work  be  taken  allegori- 
cally,  the  subject  is  man,  as  by  merit  or  demerit,  through  freedom 
of  the  will,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the  reward  or  punishment 

1  Appreciations,  p.  59. 
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of  justice."  In  other  words,  the  inner  and  essential  meaning  of 
the  poem  has  to  do  not  with  external  retribution,  but  with  char- 
acter, and  the  laws  which  determine  its  own  proper  ruin  or  perfec- 
tion. The  punishments  described  in  the  Inferno  are  accounts  of  the 
state  of  guilt  itself,  implications  of  the  will  that  has  chosen  the  part 
of  brutishness.  Sin  itself  is  damnable  and  deadening,  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,  is  the  first  way 
of  emancipation  from  sin.  The  guidance  of  Virgil  through  hell 
and  purgatory  signifies  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  moral 
insight,  as  the  guide  of  man  through  this  life  of  struggle  and 
progress.  The  earthly  paradise,  at  the  close  of  the  Purgatorio, 
represents  the  highest  state  to  which  human  character  can  attain 
when  choice  is  determined  by  ordinary  experience,  intelligence, 
and  understanding.  Here  man  stands  alone,  endowed  with  an 
enlightened  conscience.  Here  are  uttered  the  last  words  of  Virgil 
to  Dante,  the  explorer  of  the  spiritual  country  :  "  Expect  no  more 
or  word  or  sign  from  me.  Free,  upright,  and  sane  is  thine  own 
free  will,  and  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  act  according  to  its  pleas- 
ure ;  wherefore  thee  over  thyself  I  crown  and  mitre."  2  But  moral 
self-reliance  is  not  the  last  word.  As  Beatrice,  the  image  of 
tenderness  and  holiness,  comes  to  Dante  in  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  leads  him  from  the  summit  of  purgatory  into  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  even  to  the  eternal  light ;  so  there  is  added  to  the 
mere  human,  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  the  soul,  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  divine  grace,  the  illuminating  power  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  transforming  power  of  divine  love.  Through 
the  aid  of  this  higher  wisdom,  the  journey  of  life  becomes  the  way 
to  God.  Thus  the  allegorical  truth  of  the  Divina  Commedia  is 
not  merely  an  analysis  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  but  the  reve- 
lation of  an  universal  spiritual  order,  manifesting  itself  in  the  moral 
evolution  of  the  individual,  and  above  all  in  his  ultimate  com- 
munity with  the  eternal  goodness.  "  Thou  shouldst  not,  if  I 
deem  aright,  wonder  more  at  thy  ascent,  than  at  a  stream  if  from 
a  high  mountain  it  descends  to  the  base.  A  marvel  it  would  be 
in  thee,  if,  deprived  of  hindrance,  thou  hadst  sat  below,  even  as 

1  Letter  to  Can  Grande.     See  Lowell's  Essay  on  Dante,  p.  34. 

2  Purgdtorio,  Canto  xxvii.,  Norton's  translation. 
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quiet  by  living  fire  in  earth  would  be." l  Such,  in  brief,  is 
Dante's  Weltanschauung,  so  suggestive  of  the  freer  idealistic  con- 
ceptions of  later  thought  as  to  justify  Professor  Edward  Caird's 
characterization  of  him,  as  one  who,  "  accepting  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  or  hesitation  all  the  constitutive  ideas  of  mediaeval 
thought  and  life,  grasped  them  so  firmly  and  gave  them  such 
luminous  expression  that  the  spirit  in  them  broke  away  from  the 
form."  2 

But  it  must  be  added,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  that  Dante 
is  a  philosopher-poet,  not  because  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  appears 
and  speaks  with  authority  in  the  Thirteenth  Canto  of  the  Para- 
diso,  nor  even  because  a  philosophical  doctrine  can  consistently 
be  formulated  from  his  writings,  but  because  his  consciousness  of 
life  is  informed  with  a  sense  of  its  universal  bearings.  There  is  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Twenty-second  Canto  of  the  Paradiso,  in 
which  Dante  describes  himself  as  looking  down  upon  the  earth 
from  the  starry  heaven.  "  '  Thou  art  so  near  the  ultimate  salva- 
tion,' began  Beatrice, '  that  thou  oughtest  to  have  thine  eyes  clear 
and  sharp.  And  therefore  ere  thou  further  enterest  it,  look  back 
downward,  and  see  how  great  a  world  I  have  already  set  beneath 
thy  feet,  in  order  that  thy  heart,  so  far  as  it  ia  able,  may  present 
itself  joyous  to  the  triumphant  crowd  which  comes  glad  through 
this  round  ether.'  With  my  sight  I  returned  through  each  and 
all  the  seven  spheres,  and  saw  this  globe  such  that  I  smiled  at 
its  mean  semblance ;  and  that  counsel  I  approve  as  the  best 
which  holds  it  of  least  account ;  and  he  who  thinks  of  other  things 
may  be  called  truly  worthy."  Dante's  scale  of  values  is  that 
which  appears  from  the  starry  heaven.  His  austere  piety,  his 
invincible  courage,  and  his  uncompromising  hatred  of  wrong,  are 
neither  accidents  of  temperament  nor  blind  reactions,  but  com- 
pose the  proper  character  of  one  who  has  both  seen  the  world 
from  God,  and  returned  to  see  God  from  the  world.  He  was,  as 
Lowell  has  said,  "  a  man  of  genius  who  could  hold  heartbreak  at 
bay  for  twenty  years,  and  would  not  let  himself  die  till  he  had 
done  his  task  ";  and  his  power  was  not  obstinacy,  but  a  vision  of 

1  Paradise,  Canto  i. 

*Caird  :  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  24. 
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the  ways  of  God.  He  knew  a  truth  that  justified  him  in  his 
sacrifices,  and  made  a  great  glory  of  his  defeat  and  exile.  Even 
so  his  poetry  or  appreciation  of  life  is  the  expression  of  an  inward 
contemplation  of  the  world  in  its  unity  or  essence.  It  is  but  an 
elaboration  of  the  piety  which  he  attributes  to  the  lesser  saints  of 
Paradise,  when  he  has  them  say  :  "  Nay,  it  is  essential  to  this 
blessed  existence  to  hold  ourselves  within  the  divine  will,  whereby 
our  very  wills  are  made  one.  So  that  as  we  are  from  stage 
to  stage  throughout  this  realm,  to  all  the  realm  is  pleasing,  as 
to  the  King  who  inwills  us  with  His  will.  And  His  will  is 
our  peace  ;  it  is  that  sea  whereunto  is  moving  all  that  which  It 
creates  and  which  nature  makes." 

There  now  remains  the  brief  task  of  differentiating  the  phi- 
losopher-poet from  the  philosopher  himself.  The  philosopher- 
poet  is  one  who,  having  made  the  philosophical  point  of  view  his 
own,  expresses  himself  in  the  form  of  poetry.  The  philosophical 
point  of  view  is  that  from  which  the  universe  is  comprehended 
in  its  totality.  The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  is  the  knowledge 
of  each  through  the  knowledge  of  all.  Wherein,  then,  does  the 
poet,  when  possessed  of  such  wisdom,  differ  from  the  philosopher 
proper?  To  this  question  one  can  give  readily  enough  the 
general  answer,  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  utterance. 
Furthermore,  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  peculiar 
manner  of  the  poet.  He  invites  us  to  experience  with  him  the 
beautiful  and  moving  in  nature  and  life.  That  which  the  poet 
has  to  express,  and  that  which  he  aims  to  arouse  in  others,  is  an 
appreciative  experience.  He  requires  what  Wordsworth  calls 
"  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings." 
Therefore  if  he  is  to  be  philosophical  in  intelligence,  and  yet 
essentially  a  poet,  he  must  find  his  universal  truth  in  immediate 
experience.  He  must  be  one  who,  in  seeing  the  many,  sees  the 
one.  The  philosopher-poet  is  he  who  visualizes  a  fundamental 
interpretation  of  the  world.  "  A  poem,"  says  one  poet,  "is  the 
very  image  of  life  expressed  in  its  eternal  truth." 

The  philosopher  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  sterner  and 
less  inviting  task  of  rendering  such  an  interpretation  articulate  to 

y  Canto  iii. 
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thought.  That  which  the  poet  sees,  the  philosopher  must  define. 
That  which  the  poet  divines,  the  philosopher  must  calculate. 
The  philosopher  must  dig  for  that  which  the  poet  sees  shining 
through.  As  the  poet  transcends  thought  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ence, the  philosopher  must  transcend  experience  for  the  sake  of 
thought.  As  the  poet  sees  all,  and  all  in  each,  so  the  philoso- 
pher, knowing  each,  must  think  all  consistently  together,  and 
then  know  each  again.  It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  collect 
and  criticise  evidence,  to  formulate  and  coordinate  conceptions, 
and  finally  to  define  in  exact  terms.  The  reanimation  of  the 
structure  of  thought  is  accomplished  primarily  in  religion,  which 
is  a  general  conception  of  the  world  made  the  basis  of  daily  living. 
For  religion  there  is  no  subjective  correlative  less  than  life  itself. 
Poetry  is  another  and  more  circumscribed  means  of  restoring 
thought  to  life.  By  the  poet's  imagination,  and  through  the  art 
of  his  expression,  thought  may  be  sensuously  perceived.  "  If 
the  time  should  ever  come,"  says  Wordsworth,  "when  what  is 
now  called  Science,  thus  familiarized  to  men,  shall  be  ready  to 
put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  Poet  will  lend 
his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will  welcome  the 
Being  thus  produced,  as  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold of  man."  1  As  respects  truth,  philosophy  has  an  indubitable 
priority.  The  very  sternness  of  the  philosopher's  task  is  due  to 
his  supreme  dedication  to  truth.  But  if  validity  be  the  merit  of 
philosophy,  it  can  well  be  supplemented  by  immediacy,  which  is 
the  merit  of  poetry.  Presuppose  in  the  poet  conviction  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  and  we  may  say  with  Shelley  of  his  handiwork,  that 
"  it  is  the  perfect  and  consummate  surface  and  bloom  of  all  things  ; 
it  is  as  the  odour  and  the  colour  of  the  rose  to  the  texture  of  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  as  the  form  and  splendour  of  unfaded 
beauty  to  the  secrets  of  anatomy  and  corruption."  "  Indeed," 
as  he  adds,  "  what  were  our  consolations  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
— and  our  aspirations  beyond  it,  if  poetry  did  not  ascend  to  bring 
light  and  fire  from  those  eternal  regions  where  the  owl -winged 
faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever  soar?"  2 

1  Observations  prefixed  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads. 
'A  Defense  of  Poetry. 
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The  unity  in  outlook,  attended  by  differences  of  method  and 
form,  which  may  exist  between  poet  and  philosopher,  is  signally 
illustrated  by  the  relation  between  Goethe  and  Spinoza.  What 
Goethe  saw  and  felt,  Spinoza  proved  and  defined.  The  universal 
and  eternal  substance  was  to  Spinoza,  as  philosopher,  a  theorem, 
and  to  Goethe,  as  poet,  a  perception  and  an  emotion.  Goethe 
writes  to  Jacobi  that  when  philosophy  "  lays  itself  out  for 
division,"  he  cannot  get  on  with  it,  but  when  it  "confirms  our 
original  feeling  as  though  we  were  one  with  nature,"  it  is  wel- 
come to  him.  In  the  same  letter,  quoted  by  Professor  Caird, 
Goethe  expresses  his  appreciation  of  Spinoza  as  the  complement 
of  his  own  nature  :  "  His  all-reconciling  peace  contrasted  with 
my  all-agitating  endeavor  ;  his  intellectual  method  was  the  oppo- 
site counterpart  of  my  poetic  way  of  feeling  and  expressing  my- 
self; and  even  the  inflexible  regularity  of  his  logical  procedure, 
which  might  be  considered  ill-adapted  to  moral  subjects,  made 
me  his  most  passionate  scholar  and  his  devoted  adherent.  Mind 
and  heart,  understanding  and  sense,  were  drawn  together  with  an 
inevitable  elective  affinity,  and  this  at  the  same  time  produced  an 
intimate  union  between  individuals  of  the  most  different  types."  l 

It  appears,  then,  that  some  poets  share  with  all  philosophers 
that  point  of  view  from  which  the  horizon-line  is  the  boundary  of 
all  the  world.  Poetry  is  not  always  or  essentially  philosophical, 
but  may  be  so ;  and  when  the  poetic  imagination  restores  philos- 
ophy to  immediacy,  human  experience  reaches  its  most  exalted 
state,  excepting  only  religion  itself,  wherein  God  is  both  seen  and 
also  served.  Nor  is  the  part  of  philosophy  in  poetry  and  relig- 
ion either  ignoble  or  presumptuous,  for,  humanly  speaking,  "  the 
owl-winged  faculty  of  calculation"  is  the  only  safe  and  sure 
means  of  access  to  that  place  on  high, 

"  Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  a  divine  melodious  truth  ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. ' ' 
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1  Caird  :    Literature  and  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p.  60. 


SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF  ETHICS  IN  ITS  EVOLU- 
TIONARY ASPECT. 

THERE  is  probably  no  name  which  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  idea  of  an  evolutionary  ethics  as  the  name  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Spencer  has  done  more  than 
any  other  modern  writer  to  popularize  the  conception  of  evolu- 
tion as  a  type  of  explanation  in  philosophical  disciplines.  The 
language  and  the  whole  tenor  of  The  Principles  of  Ethics  is  so  per- 
meated with  the  evolutionary  idea,  that  Spencer  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  the  representative  par  excellence  of  the  evolutionary 
type  of  theory  ;  and  yet,  upon  reflection,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  even  Spencer  is  a  thorough-going  evolutionist  in  his 
theory  of  morals — whether  he  logically  and  consistently  holds  to 
the  principle  of  evolution  in  his  ethical  doctrine.  The  point 
which  the  present  criticism  has  to  make  is  just  this  :  that  Spencer's 
theory  is  not  consistent  throughout  with  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion. Conduct,  according  to  his  theory,  is  directed  towards  a 
fixed  end.  He  describes  activities  as  developing,  but  he  points  to 
an  ethical  goal  which  is  absolute ;  thus  he  gets  an  evolutionary 
process  with  a  non-evolutionary  result.  His  principle  is  used  to 
explain  only  half  of  the  situation ;  it  applies  to  acts,  but  not  to 
ends.  His  ethics  is,  therefore,  only  half-way  evolutionary.  This 
conclusion  is  derived  from  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
questions:  I.  What  do  we  mean  by  evolution?  What,  by 
evolutionary  ethics?  2.  How  does  Spencer's  theory  answer 
the  demands  which  any  truly  evolutionary  theory  must 
meet  ? 

Spencer's  conception  of  evolution  is  stated  in  this  formula  in  his 
First  Principles}-  ' '  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  con- 
comitant dissipation  of  motion ;  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a 
parallel  transformation."  The  following  from  Windelband  sug- 

JCh.  xvii,  \  145. 
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gests  a  definition  of  evolution  in  its  most  general  form  : l  "  Aris- 
totle solved  the  fundamental  problem  of  Greek  philosophy,  viz., 
how  behind  the  changing  multiplicity  of  phenomena  a  unitary  and 
abiding  being  is  to  be  thought — by  means  of  a  concept  of  relation, 
that  of  development."'2'  In  other  words,  this  concept  is  a  means 
for  thinking  the  relation  between  the  changing  and  the  perma- 
nent, between  being  and  becoming.  These  two  definitions  amount 
substantially  to  the  same  thing.  They  may  both  be  translated 
into  terms  of  "  differentiation  and  integration."  On  the  one  side, 
increasing  coherency  stands  for  the  integrating,  unifying  tendency, 
and  on  the  other,  definiteness  and  heterogeneity  may  be  expressed 
as  the  diversifying  tendency.  (It  seems  needless  in  so  general  a 
definition  to  separate  *  definiteness  '  and  '  heterogeneity  '  as  inde- 
pendent conceptions  :  we  mean  by  a  '  definite  thing '  one  which 
has  limitations  or  determinations,  and  that  is  precisely  what  we 
understand  by  a  '  heterogeneous  thing.'  The  more  we  multiply 
the  limits  or  determinations  of  anything,  the  more  we  increase 
its  heterogeneity  and  definiteness.  The  two  conceptions  involve 
each  other.)  The  principle  of  evolution,  then,  may  be  expressed 
as  the  process  of  integration  in  differentiation,  of  unity  working 
through  diversity.  In  the  organic  world,  it  is  that  conception 
"  according  to  which  the  whole  connected  system  of  organic  and 
animate  beings  is  regarded  as  the  single  process  of  a  development 
of  organic  forms,  determined  by  the  teleological  point  of  view  of 
fitness  for  life."  3  The  essential  idea  in  the  principle  of  evolution 
may  be  conveniently  brought  out  by  contrasting  with  it  one  or 
two  other  ways  in  which  men  have  thought  this  relation  of  unity 
to  diversity.  Pantheism,  for  example,  offers  the  idea  that  par- 
ticulars are  different  stages  or  conditions  of  substance  ;  evolu- 
tion, that  particulars  are  different  moments  in  a  single  process. 
One  is  static,  the  other  dynamic.  The  essential  notion  in  evolu- 
tion is  that  the  transformation  continues  always  to  go  on. 
Again ,  in  contrasting  the  principle  of  evolution  with  the  principle 
of  emanation,  we  find  this  difference  :  that,  according  to  the  doc- 

1  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Ft.  I,  ch.  3. 

2  The  italics  are  Windelband's. 

3  Windelband,   op.  cit.,  p.  640. 
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trine  of  emanation,  the  particular  form,  in  working  away  from  the 
original  unity,  is  departing  from  perfection  ;  whereas,  according  to 
the  idea  of  evolution,  the  Good  is  the  product  or  end,  not  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process — it  is  ahead  of  the  particular  activity,  not 
behind  it.  An  evolutionary  ethics,  therefore,  must  be  one  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Good  is  realized  in  the  successive  moments 
of  a  process  which  is  to  be  described  as  the  continuous  tendency 
towards  integration  in  differentiation. 

The  general  standpoint  from  which  Spencer's  ethics  will  be 
criticised  is,  that  wherever  conscious  struggles  occur,  wherever 
there  is  an  alternation  of  tensions  with  solutions  of  tension,  there 
is  the  field  of  moral  judgment.  The  different  impulses  which  are 
factors  in  the  struggle  constitute  the  content  of  the  Good,  and  the 
resolution  of  these  forces  into  a  single  purpose  constitutes  moral 
conduct  or  the  Good.  It  is  the  essential  postulate  of  an  evolution- 
ary ethics,  that  these  impulses  undergo  change,  that  the  content  of 
the  Good  is  a  variable.  The  Good  is  never  fixed,  never  absolved 
from  contingencies  ;  the  morality  of  to-day  is  not  the  morality  of 
to-morrow.  The  boy  who  wants  to  go  fishing,  and  who  still  has 
some  desire  to  go  to  school,  finally  makes  a  plan  by  which  he 
may  do  both.  The  Good  here  is  the  final  reconciliation  or 
arrangement  between  all  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
conflict.  In  this  particular  situation,  it  would  have  been  wrong 
merely  to  go  to  school,  and  wrong  merely  to  go  fishing.  The 
Good  is  always  in  the  nature  of  a  mean  or  compromise ;  it  is  a 
solution  of  difficulty  which  embraces  and  represents  all  the  factors 
in  the  struggle.  In  terms  of  control,  the  Good  is  the  case  where 
every  impulse  functions  in  the  outcome  —  where  action  is  con- 
trolled by  the  whole  self.  The  decision  or  process  of  integration 
itself  is  the  Good  —  there  is  no  further  principle  of  valuation  to  be 
applied  to  the  process  ;  this  adjustment  of  impulses  into  a  single 
plan  or  unit  constitutes  their  valuation.  The  inclusiveness  of  this 
plan  is  the  criterion  of  its  rightness.  That,  therefore,  which  is  good 
to-day  will  be  bad  to-morrow ;  for  the  arrangements,  the  plans, 
or  the  habits  of  to-day  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  to-morrow. 
The  repeated  failures  of  habit  and  the  constantly  necessitated  re- 
adjustments are  the  very  nature  of  conscious  and  of  moral  life. 
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Spencer  is  apparently  in  harmony  with  such  a  point  of  view 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "  What  Ideas  and  Sentiments  are  Ethical  ?  " 
He  says,  in  substance  :  "  Human  mind  has  no  originally  im- 
planted conscience  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  sentiments  and  ideas  cur- 
rent in  each  society  become  adjusted  to  the  kinds  of  activity 
predominating  in  it."  A  life  of  constant  external  enmity  generates 
a  code  in  which  aggression,  conquest,  revenge  are  applauded, 
and  conversely  a  life  of  settled  internal  amity  generates  a  code 
in  which  harmonious  cooperation  prevails.  If  conditions  stay 
constant  long  enough,  men  will  develop  the  emotions  and  con- 
science appropriate  to  this  code.1  "  Clearly  therefore,  the  con- 
ceptions of  right,  obligation,  duty,  and  the  sentiments  associated 
with  those  conceptions,  have  a  far  wider  range  than  the  conduct 
ordinarily  conceived  as  the  subject-matter  of  moral  science.  In 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances,  substantially 
the  same  ideas  and  feelings  are  joined  with  classes  of  actions  of 
totally  opposite  kinds."  2  In  such  a  statement  of  the  relativity 
of  the  Good,  Spencer  comes  nearest  to  a  really  evolutionary  ex- 
planation of  moral  life ;  but  in  the  rest  of  his  work  he  is  not  by 
any  means  consistent  with  the  principle.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
systematic  contradiction  of  it  running  through  all  his  discussions. 
This  may  best  be  brought  out  by  reviewing  his  distinction  between 
'  absolute  '  and  '  relative '  ethics.  Speaking  of  the  absolutely  right 
and  the  relatively  right,  Spencer  says  :  "In  multitudinous  cases 
no  right,  properly  so  called,  can  be  alleged,  but  only  a  least 
wrong."  And  again  :  "  We  have  to  recognize  the  further  truth 
that  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no  absolutely  right  course,  but 
only  courses  that  are  more  or  less  wrong,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  which  is  the  least  wrong."  3  Absolute  or  '  real '  ethics,  he 
would  hold,  has  to  do  only  with  completely  evolved  conduct. 
"  Ethics  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  most  highly-evolved  con- 
duct as  displayed  by  the  most  highly-evolved  being,  man  — 
is  a  specification  of  those  traits  which  his  conduct  assumes  on 
reaching  its  limit  of  evolution."  4  "We  must  consider  the  ideal 

^Principles  of  Ethics,  Pt.  II,  ch.  14,  \  191. 
*Ibid.t  Pt.  II,  ch.  2,  \  122. 
*Ibid.t  Pt.  I,  ch.  15,  \  103. 
*I6td.t  ch.  1 6,  \  107. 
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man  as  existing  in  the  ideal  social  state  .  .  .  only  when  they 
co-exist,  can  there  exist  that  ideal  conduct  which  absolute  ethics 
has  to  formulate,  and  which  relative  ethics  has  to  take  as  the 
standard."1  Again  :  "This  final  permanent  code  alone  admits 
of  being  definitely  formulated,  and  so  constituting  ethics  as  a  sci- 
ence in  contrast  with  empirical  ethics."2  Spencer  seems  virtu- 
ally to  give  up  his  evolutionary  principle,  when  he  adopts  phrases 
like  '  the  limit  of  evolution '  and  '  completely  evolved  conduct.' 
It  is,  indeed,  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  evolution  as 
stopping — as  a  static  process.  There  is  no  final  product  of 
evolution  nor  is  there  any  permanent  set  of  habits  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  absolute  ethics  ;  for  if  we  were  able  to  imagine 
development  as  complete,  we  should  see  a  life  of  perfected  habits 
or  pure  reflexes  —  one  to  which  ethical  categories  would  not 
apply.  Spencer  is  looking  for  the  moral  end  in  some  one  remote 
state,  instead  of  seeing  it  in  every  stage  of  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess, the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later.  A  man  is  not  better  than  an 
animal  simply  by  virtue  of  having  a  more  highly  evolved  and 
complicated  organism — that  is  a  fact  of  descriptive  science,  not 
of  ethics.  His  moral  plane  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
conscious  adjustment  within  his  own  environment.  The  content 
of  the  moral  sphere,  therefore,  is  not  some  one  fixed  form  of 
social  life  ;  but  it  is  constituted  by  the  impulses  which  function  in 
any  conscious  struggle  whatsoever.  This  content  is  a  thoroughly 
shifting  one,  so  that  what  is  a  moral  situation  at  one  time  may  be 
indifferent  or  non-moral  at  another,  no  particular  group  of  activi- 
ties being  identified  as  the  subject-matter  of  ethics.  Spencer's 
designation  of  the  most  highly  evolved  conduct  of  the  most 
highly  evolved  men  as  the  only  subject  of  a  '  real '  ethics  could 
not,  therefore,  be  admitted ;  since  there  must  be  in  the  lives  of 
savages,  perhaps  even  of  animals,  points  of  effort  and  tension, 
psychic  moments  in  the  resolution  of  some  crisis,  which  are  just 
as  truly  problems  of  control  and  complete  expression  as  are  the 
activities  of  the  most  developed  beings.  One  is  included  in  a 
real  science  of  ethics  quite  as  properly  as  is  the  other. 

iCh.  15,  gio6. 
2Ch.  8,  §55. 
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Spencer's  general  position  is  very  well  illustrated  in  his  defini- 
tion of  conduct,  and  his  discussion  of  "  Conduct  in  General." 
Conduct,  he  says,  is  "the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends."  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  the  act  is  manipulated  to  suit  some 
end  which  is  apparently  given  or  fixed.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
adjustment  of  ends  to  acts.  Spencer's  formulation  reads  as  if  he 
had  in  mind  three  things  —  the  acts,  the  ends,  and  the  adjust- 
ment between  them  —  and  as  if  the  means  and  the  end  could  ex- 
ist before  the  adjustment  were  operative.  Such  an  idea  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  discrimination  of  means  and  end  must  be  made 
within  the  function  or  the  adjustment  itself;  this  distinction  of 
means  and  end  does  not  exist  apart  from  some  problem  of  adjust- 
ment. There  is  no  third  factor  or  external  power  determining 
their  relation,  but  they  determine  each  other.  Suppose  a  man 
to  be  building  a  sailing  craft ;  he  has,  on  the  one  hand,  timber, 
canvas,  and  ropes,  and,  on  the  other,  he  has  in  mind  a  plan. 
His  method,  now,  is  not  merely  to  work  over  the  material,  but  to 
shape  and  alter  the  plan  as  well.  The  form  of  constitution  must 
be  suited  to  these  particular  resources  quite  as  much  as  the 
material  must  be  shaped  to  the  final  plan.  We  should  say  that 
there  is  mutual  interaction  of  means  and  end,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
act, that  the  governing  consideration  is  now  the  means  and  again 
the  end.  The  formula  "the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  "  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  fact  that  ends  are  variable  as  well  as  means  — 
that  each  influences  the  other  and  is  immanent  in  the  other. 
Assuming  that  impulses  are  the  content  of  conduct,  we  may  de- 
fine conduct  itself  as  the  continually  shifting  disposition  of  this 
variable  content. 

In  order  to  support  in  some  detail  the  general  criticism  offered 
above,  we  may  select  a  few  points  for  discussion  from  the  several 
aspects  under  which  Spencer  has  formulated  his  theory  of  con- 
duct. 

The  Physical  View.  From  the  physical  viewpoint,  evolution  is 
defined  as  the  maintenance  of  a  "  moving  equilibrium."  We  have 
seen  that  maintaining  life,  expressed  in  physical  terms,  is  "  main- 
taining a  balanced  combination  of  internal  actions  in  face  of 

i Principles,  Ft.  I,  ch.  I,  \  2. 
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external  forces  tending  to  overthrow  it."1  Again  :  "  The  life  called 
moral  is  the  one  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  moving  equili- 
brium reaches  completeness  or  approaches  most  nearly  complete- 
ness." 2  The  idea  is  here  the  settled  rhythm,  the  undisturbed  bal- 
ance, the  perfected  equilibrium  ;  but  when  this  balance  is  finally 
reached,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  morality. 

The  Biological  View.  Conduct,  in  physiological  language,  is  the 
harmonious  fulfillment  of  all  the  functions  of  the  organism. 
Spencer  says,  in  effect,  that  the  end  is  a  "  balance  of  function  "  — 
that  it  is  the  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations  —  of 
organism  to  environment.  Spencer's  view  seems  to  be  that  evo- 
lution explains  only  changes  in  internal  relation,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  external  relations  to  develop  apart  from  the 
internal.  He  appears  to  maintain  that  the  organism  develops 
in  response  to  an  environment  whose  changes  are  more  or  less 
accidental  and  are  initiated  without  reference  to  the  organism. 
He  speaks  as  if  some  day  there  would  be  a  complete  and  perma- 
nant  adjustment  to  environment,  and  as  if  man  were  nearer  to 
that  final  goal  than  is  the  amceba.  Such  a  view  implies 
that  the  amceba  has  the  greater  vistas  stretching  before  it,  and 
that  the  environment  relative  to  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  ap- 
palling and  problematic  than  it  is  to  the  organism  which  has 
already  made  considerable  progress.  We  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  vistas  do  not  exist  for  the  animal,  and  that  man  is 
in  one  sense  no  nearer  any  final  goal  than  is  the  animal.  To  an 
animal  lacking  the  senses  of  man,  the  universe  as  discriminated 
by  man  does  not  exist.  No  two  human  beings,  even,  have  the 
same  environment,  nor  does  the  same  person  move  in  the  same 
environment  as  he  passes  from  interest  to  interest.  Environment 
is  always  correlative  with  organism,  one  is  exactly  as  complex 
and  involved  as  the  other.  The  horizon  of  consciousness  is 
never  any  wider,  the  environment  never  any  more  intricate,  than 
the  nearest  problem  to  be  solved  or  the  next  choice  to  be  made. 
It  is,  in  fact,  within  the  activity  or  the  problem  of  adjustment 
that  the  distinction  of  organism  and  environment  must  be  made. 


id.,  Ft.  I,  ch.  5, 
2  Ibid. 
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As  the  life -process  takes  on  higher  forms,  these  two  must  inter- 
act and  their  evolution  proceed  together.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  relationship  between  organism  and  environment  appears 
as  a  changing  one  on  both  sides  ;  there  is  no  specific  group  of 
processes  which  is  always  the  organism,  and  another  group 
which  is  always  environment ;  indeed,  the  same  kind  of  process 
may  belong  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other.  Spencer 
seems  to  identify  organism  with  some  sort  of  animal  structure  ; 
muscle,  tissue,  blood,  and  their  functions,  and  to  account  as  en- 
vironment the  more  obviously  external  circumstances  of  air, 
water,  food,  and  so  on.  Such  a  definition  is  certainly  too  rigid 
and  exclusive,  for  we  can  mark  the  distinction  of  environment 
within  the  activities  of  the  animal  itself;  a  habit  which  at  one 
time  furthers  the  animal's  interest  as  a  stimulation  may  at  another 
time  become  a  hostile  or  obstructive  force  which  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Suppose,  however,  that  one  accepts  the  character- 
ization of  the  life -function  which  some  of  the  functional  psy- 
chologists have  given,  that  it  maintains  a  "circular  activity"  *  or 
perpetuates  its  own  stimulation,  then  one  may  place  the  criterion 
of  what  constitutes  an  organism  in  the  nearness  or  immediacy 
with  which  that  function  is  forwarded.  One  may  say  that,  within 
the  circular  process,  the  organism  is  the  phase  which  stands  for 
the  immediate  continuation,  or  for  present  stimulation,  and  the 
environment  is  the  means  of  the  mediate  phase  of  the  perpetua- 
tion. But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  specific  process  may 
be  now  organism  and  again  environment.  This  relation  is  an- 
alogous to  the  psychological  distinction  of  attention  and  habit. 
Attention  is  the  immediate  point  at  which  the  organization  of 
consciousness  is  going  on,  and  habit  corresponds  to  environment. 
Just  as,  in  conscious  life,  evolution  brings  out  more  and  more 
clearly  the  difference  between  attention  and  habits,  accentuating 
the  function  and  the  efficiency  of  each,  so  organism  and  environ- 
ment are  developed  side  by  side  and  with  mutual  reference  to 
each  other. 

The  Psychological  View.     From  this  point  of  view,  Spencer  calls 
the  end  of  evolution,  and  the  criterion  of  good  conduct,  pleasure. 

1  Baldwin. 
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In  the  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations,  he  makes  pleas- 
ure and  pain  both  factors  and  ends.  "  As  fast  as  an  accom- 
panying sentiency  arises  it  cannot  be  one  that  is  disagreeable, 
prompting  resistance,  but  must  be  one  that  is  agreeable,  prompt- 
ing persistence.  The  pleasurable  sensation  itself  must  be  the 
stimulus  to  the  contraction  by  which  the  pleasurable  sensation  is 
maintained  and  increased ;  or  must  be  so  bound  up  with  the 
stimulus  that  the  two  increase  together.  Sentient  existence  can 
evolve  only  on  condition  that  pleasure-giving  acts  are  life-sus- 
taining acts."  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  last  stages  of  evolution 
that  pure  pleasure,  which  is  the  ideal  as  formulated  in  his  '  absolute 
ethics/  can  be  attained.  When  the  perfected  state  of  society  is 
reached,  then,  he  says,  "  The  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  moral 
sentiments  originate  will,  like  bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  become 
incentives  and  deterrents  so  adjusted  that  moral  conduct  will  be 
the  natural  conduct."1 

The  criticism  on  the  '  psychological  view '  may  be  brought  out 
in  a  consideration  of  the  ideal.  Spencer  takes  the  hedonistic 
standpoint,  that  the  final  aim  of  all  activity,  individual  and  social, 
is  pleasure.  He  departs  from  pure  hedonism,  however,  in  modi- 
fying this  to  read,  that  the  purpose  of  all  action  is  "  pleasure  at 
some  time  and  to  somebody,"  and  is  "  the  maximum  of  pleasure." 
This  very  word  '  maximum '  introduces  into  his  ideal  something 
besides  its  pure  qualitative  connotation  of  pleasure.  '  Greatest ' 
is  a  quantitative  term  ;  it  means  measure.  Pleasure  "  at  some 
time  "  indicates  that  the  ideal  has  reference  to  the  distinction  of 
present  and  future  time,  and,  as  Spencer  elsewhere  says,  one  oc- 
casion must  be  subordinated  to  another,  thus  involving  sacrifice 
or  control.  Again,  pleasure  "for  somebody"  is  a  recognition  of 
social  differences,  and  implies  that  we  should  under  some  circum- 
stances consider  persons.  Thus,  when  Spencer  says  that  we 
ought  to  seek  the  maximum  of  pleasure,  not  forgetting  in  our 
calculations  future  times  and  other  persons,  he  is  greatly  modi- 
fying the  ideal  with  which  he  started.  Pleasure  as  an  end 
contradicts  Spencer's  own  criterion  of  the  end  as  length  and 
breadth  of  life.  Pleasure  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  call 

^Principles  of  Ethics,  Pt.  I,  ch.  vii,  §47. 
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fullness  of  life  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  pleasure  —  a  sensa- 
tion or  specific  content  of  consciousness — the  last  result  of 
analysis  and  abstraction,  the  structural  element,  and,  on  the  other, 
we  have  consciousness  as  a  function  or  process  in  its  widest  and 
deepest  concreteness,  the  fullest,  most  generalized  statement  of 
psychic  life.  Pleasure  is  consciousness  with  the  minimum  of 
reference ;  life-process  is  consciousness  with  the  maximum  of 
reference.  Pleasure,  of  course,  does  enter  into  the  end,  but  not 
any  more  than  do  all  other  sensational  elements  of  mind. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  in  some  elementary  form  of  life,  such 
as  the  "ancestral  worm"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Nichols,  wherein  the 
nervous  structure  had  not  differentiated  into  various  sense-organs, 
consciousness,  if  it  can  so  be  called,  was  a  mere  oscillation  be- 
tween agreeable  and  disagreeable  feeling,1  and  that  in  this  case 
something  analogous  to  pleasure  may  have  been  the  end  of 
endeavor.  But  in  developed  human  consciousness,  pleasure  is 
nothing  more  than  a  single  special  element  in  a  most  complex 
psychosis,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  as  the  essential  end  or 
resolution  of  a  tangle  of  other  special  processes.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  hedonist's  conception  of  the  ideal  is  necessarily 
a  static  one,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  one  which  will  grow  still  narrower 
as,  with  the  further  development  of  mind,  pleasure  comes  to  be  but 
one  among  an  ever-increasing  number  of  discernible  qualities. 
Spencer,  moreover,  explicitly  posits  a  static  ideal,  when  he  says 
that  pleasure  is  the  universal  and  the  permanent  end.  He  teaches 
that  not  only  civilized  men,  but  savages  as  well,  and  even  animals, 
seek  pleasure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  biology,  psychology, 
and  sociology,  and  from  the  first  to  the  final  stages  of  evolution, 
he  makes  pleasure  the  sole  aim. 

A  second  phase  in  which  the  psychological  view  may  be  dis- 
cussed comes  under  the  categories  of  intention  and  the  Good. 
Spencer  seems  to  slight  the  importance,  for  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  the  factor  of  motive  or  intention  ;  for  he  always  sets 
the  criterion  of  a  good  act  in  its  result.  The  situation  seems  to 
be  this  :  that  one  tendency  in  ethical  thought  is  toward  judging 
an  act  good  or  bad  according  to  the  intention  or  the  character 

1  Hoffding  supposes  as  much  in  his  Psychology. 
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of  the  actor.  We  say  that  a  %deed  can  be  no  better,  nor  any 
worse,  than  the  person  who  does  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
tendency  which  contradicts  that  view.  We  feel  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  justice  in  saying  that  good  intention  is  not 
enough,  and  that  success  is  after  all  the  fair  test  of  merit.  We 
blame  the  man  who  constantly  falls  short  of  his  resolutions  and 
calculations,  even  when  it  appears  out  of  his  power,  for  the  single 
moment  at  least,  to  help  himself.  We  say  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  calculate  correctly,  that  he  '  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter/ and  that  a  'blunderer  is  worse  than  a  deliberate  rascal.' 
We  judge  him  in  this  case,  not  by  his  intention,  but  for  having 
this  intention,  that  is,  we  submit  the  intention  itself  to  some  fur- 
ther criterion,  namely,  the  actual  outcome  of  the  act,  and  we 
judge  his  judgment  according  to  the  way  it  tallies  with  the  act- 
ual situation. 

Spencer  has  unquestionably  got  hold  of  part  of  the  truth,  when, 
in  his  chapter  on  "  Good  and  Bad  Conduct,"  he  puts  the  crite- 
rion in  the  result,  and  says  that  the  good  act  is  the  one  that  is 
good  for  something,  that  is  effective.  We  must  accept  this  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  have  no  content  whatever  for  the  concept 
'  good.'  Here  we  come  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  in  the 
particular  instance  we  must  judge  a  man  by  his  intention,  but  in 
the  long  run  we  must  have  reference  to  some  actually  effected 
result.  Expressed  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  moment  for  a  man  to  be  good  though  his  habits  are  bad, 
or  for  his  habits  to  be  good  and  the  man  bad. 

The  question,  then,  is  :  How  can  we  judge  a  man  by  his  inten- 
tion, and  still  have  any  real  content  for  the  moral  j  udgment  ? 
The  contradiction  may  be  reconciled  on  an  evolutionary  and  or- 
ganic theory.  Such  a  theory  would  say  that  evolution  consists 
in  a  continual  increase  in  the  points  of  adjustment  between  in- 
tention and  results,  and  that  development  is  measured  by  the 
capacity  for  accurate  foresight.  If  this  were  the  whole  truth, 
then  the  criterion  might  justly  lie  in  the  outcome  of  the  act; 
but  the  theory  goes  on  to  say,  that  evolution  consists  further  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  intentions.  This  is 
what  keeps  the  road  open,  so  that,  in  proportion  as  we  are  putting 
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problems  behind  us,  we  are  also  making  way  for  others  ahead. 
Thus,  there  is  always  bound  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  inten- 
tion and  result,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  progress.  This  in- 
adequacy of  motive  or  intention  is  not  only  the  condition,  but 
may  also  be  called  the  method  of  conscious  advancement.  Ef- 
fectual intention,  that  is,  a  complete  adj  ustment,  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  habit ;  and  ineffectual  intention,  in  terms  of  desire  or 
effort.  It  is,  then,  the  transformation  of  the  inefficient  into  the 
efficient,  or  the  strenuous  into  the  habitual,  which  constitutes 
moral  action.  If  there  were  no  failures  of  intention,  there  would 
soon  cease  to  be  any  successes.  An  act  is  good  when  it  is  ade- 
quate to  the  situation,  but  it  is  adequate  only  when  it  embodies 
and  expresses  a  man's  whole  intention — when  it  reforms  and 
unites  all  his  previous  inadequate  attempts. 

Finally,  the  psychological  discussion  turns  to  the  distinction 
between  '  pro-ethical '  and  truly  ethical  sanctions.  The  pro- 
ethical  sanctions  are  designated  as  fear  of  "  the  seen  ruler,  of  the 
unseen  ruler,  and  of  public  opinion"  "Only  after  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  restraints  have  produced  a  stable  community, 
can  there  be  sufficient  experience  of  the  pains,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, sensational  and  emotional,  which  crimes  of  aggression  cause, 
as  to  generate  that  moral  aversion  to  them  constituted  by  con- 
sciousness of  their  intrinsically  evil  results."  Also :  "  The 
restraints  properly  distinguished  as  moral,  are  unlike  these  re- 
straints out  of  which  they  evolve  ...  in  this — they  refer  not  to 
the  extrinsic  effects  of  actions  but  to  their  intrinsic  effects." 
Fear  of  authority,  of  coercion,  and  of  public  opinion  are,  then, 
according  to  Spencer,  motives  which  have  reference  to  the  merely 
extrinsic  results  of  acts,  they  represent  an  external  control.  The 
truly  ethical  sanctions,  as  implied  in  the  above  quotations  and  in 
Spencer's  whole  hedonistic  standpoint,  are  the  pleasure  and  pain 
which  result  '  intrinsically '  or  '  naturally  '  from  an  act.  Apply- 
ing our  criticism  to  this  viewpoint,  we  should  say  that  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  are  relative,  not  absolute  terms — that  there  is  no 
given  result  of  an  act  which  is  more  intrinsic  than  another.  Re- 
spect for  public  opinion  is  just  as  internal  as  any  motive  can  be 

1  Principles  of  Ethics,  Pt.  I,  ch.  7,  §  45. 
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(authority  and  coercion  may,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  as  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion  or  the  social  will),  and  the  social  bearings 
of  an  act  are  quite  as  intrinsic  as  is  the  affective  tone  which  it  in- 
duces. To  make  any  one  effect  the  only  really  intrinsic  result 
of  an  act  is  again  to  posit  a  fixed  content  for  the  moral  deed. 

The  Sociological  View  is  developed  by  Spencer  under  a  variety 
of  rubrics.  One  of  the  most  extended  discussions  treats  of  the 
relation  of  Egoism  to  Altruism.  Altruism  is  defined  as  being 
"  all  action  which,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others 
instead  of  benefiting  self."  J  Egoism  is  defined,  conversely,  as  ac- 
tion which  tends  to  benefit  self  instead  of  benefiting  others.  The 
first  important  point  in  this  discussion  is  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the 
priority  and  supremacy  of  egoism  over  altruism.  Egoism,  he 
thinks,  is  the  primary  and  natural  attitude.  His  expressions  are  : 
"  this  permanent  supremacy  of  egoism  over  altruism,"  "the  acts 
by  which  each  maintains  his  own  life  must,  speaking  generally, 
precede  in  imperativeness  all  other  acts  of  which  he  is  capable," 
and  finally,  "  It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  a  creature  must  live 
before  it  can  act.  .  .  Hence  life-sustaining  processes  are  most 
imperative  .  .  .  and  egoism  comes  before  altruism."  2  No  one 
would  deny,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  that  the  nutritive  functions 
come  earlier  than,  say,  the  civic  functions ;  but  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  anything  egoistic  about  this-arrange- 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  currency  of  the  phrases  "  unconscious  or 
automatic  egoism"  and  "  unconscious  altruism,"  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  that,  if  egoism  and  altruism  are  to  be  used  as 
ethical  categories,  they  must  stand  for  conscious  facts — for  the 
conscious  direction  of  activity.  This  being  true,  we  cannot  speak 
of  egoism  and  altruism — regard  for  self  and  regard  for  others  — 
as  existing  at  all  until  there  has  been  some  development  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  sense  of  self  or  personality.  It  is  wholly  inap- 
propriate to  apply  these  terms  to  the  actions  of  lower  animals  or 
to  the  automatic  actions  of  men.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  egoistic  and  altruistic  motives  arise  at  precisely  the  same 
level  of  development.  The  two  attitudes  are  correlative,  they 

i  Ibid.,  ch.  12,  |  75. 
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exist  only  as  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  view  which 
makes  egoism  prior  to,  and  more  imperative  than,  altruism  is  a 
view  which  identifies  egoism  with  the  fundamental  physiological 
functions — with  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  of  our  activi- 
ties ;  and  which  identifies  altruism  with  the  more  complex  and 
representative  acts — with  the  building  of  hospitals  or  the  good 
government  of  a  nation.  We  find  here,  then,  once  more  a  parti- 
cular content  given  for  the  ethical  deed. 

Again,  in  separating  off  two  sorts  of  moral  code — the  code  of 
*  enmity '  and  the  code  of  '  amity' — Spencer  fails  to  recognize  the 
organic  connection  between  the  competitive  and  the  cooperative 
forces  at  work  in  society  in  all  its  stages.  The  codes  of  '  amity  ' 
and  'enmity'  are  not  different  types  of  moral  injunctions,  the  one 
intrinsically  good  and  the  other  merely  imperfect  and  expedient ; 
but  each  represents  a  different  stage  in  the  same  process  of  social 
evolution.  Warfare  among  savage  peoples  and  industrial  com- 
petition in  a  civilized  community  both  stand  for  the  same  selec- 
tive method  by  which  society  secures  for  itself  the  survival  of  its 
best  and  fittest  members.  We  have  seen  that  the  moral  situa- 
tion, according  to  the  '  psychological  view,'  always  involves  the 
struggle  or  competition  of  impulses  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that, 
in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  conscious  social  cooperation  without 
constantly  recurring  competition.  Cooperation  without  competi- 
tion and  antagonism  is  conscious  life  without  selective  attention. 
A  society  in  which  the  code  of  '  amity  '  prevailed,  in  which  there 
was  no  tension,  would  be  a  perfectly  static  and  unprogressive 
community. 

Spencer's  general  position  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society  is  stated  in  the  following  extract,  concerning  the  ultimate 
end  of  associated  life.  "  Living  together  arose  because,  on  the 
average,  it  proved  more  advantageous  to  each  than  living  apart, 
.  .  .  Hence,  social  self-preservation  becomes  a  proximate  aim 
taking  a  precedence  of  the  ultimate  aim,  individual  self-preserva- 
tion. This  subordination  of  personal  to  social  welfare  is,  how- 
ever, contingent — all  along,  furtherance  of  individual  lives  has 
been  the  ultimate  end ;  and  if  this  ultimate  end  has  been  post- 
poned to  the  proximate  end  of  preserving  the  community's  life, 
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it  has  been  so  only  because  this  proximate  end  was  instrumental 
to  the  ultimate  end."1  According  to  a  really  evolutionary  the- 
ory, the  individual  does  not  exist  independently  of  society,  and 
merely  use  society  as  a  convenient  shield ;  the  individual  is 
evolved  in  the  associated  state,  the  two  are  organically  related. 
One  does  not  originate  the  other ;  they  arise  together — are  an- 
alyzed out  of  a  matrix  as  correlatives.  Their  ends  ought  to  be 
identical  and  their  functioning  reciprocal  or  complementary. 

In  all  the  four  views  under  which  Spencer  formulates  his  eth- 
ical doctrine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  end  of  moral  action  is  for  him 
a  fixed  end,  the  goal,  a  static  goal.  The  Good  is,  thus,  variously 
expressed  as  the  equilibrium  of  forces,  as  the  balance  of  functions, 
as  habit  completed  or  pleasure  attained,  and  as  society  perfected. 
A  consistently  evolutionary  theory  would  teach  that  there  is  no 
final  goal  or  limit  to  evolution  ;  that  the  crises  in  life  will  never 
all  be  settled,  but  that  the  very  condition  of  conscious  life  and  of 
moral  action  is  the  unfailing  recurrence  of  critical  moments  and 
of  unsettled  problems.  From  the  view  of  Spencer's  ideal,  evolu- 
tion is  merely  incidental,  an  historical  accident,  which  will  not 
figure  at  all  in  the  final  outcome,  the  perfect  state.  To  return  to 
a  sentence  quoted  above  :  "  This  final  permanent  code  alone 
admits  of  being  definitely  formulated,  and  so  constituting  ethics 
as  a  science  in  contrast  with  empirical  ethics."  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  having  an  evolutionary  ethics,  he  would  have  no  ethics 
at  all  until  evolution  were  finished.  The  criticisms  given  above 
are  all  simply  different  ways  of  putting  this  same  fact.  They  are 
intended  to  suggest  that  even  Spencer  might  consistently  have 
gone  much  further  than  he  did  in  applying  the  concept  of  evolu- 
tion as  an  explanatory  principle  in  ethics. 

KATE  GORDON. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A  RECENT  CRITICISM  OF  SIDGWICK' s  Methods  of  Ethics. 

THE  late  Professor  Sidgwick  was  always  willing,  as  was  shown  by 
his  careful  revision  of  the  successive  editions  of  his  book,  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  his  ethical  views  as  clear  as  possible  to 
his  readers.  And  one  way  in  which  students  of  ethics  can  repay  the 
debt  they  owe  him  is  to  spare  no  pains  to  have  his  views  correctly 
interpreted.  It  is  from  a  desire  to  aid  in  this  good  work  that  I  ask 
for  a  short  space  in  which  to  comment  upon  the  statement  and  criticism 
of  Sidgwick' s  position  given  in  the  recently  published  work  of  Mr. 
Albee  on  the  History  of  Utilitarianism.  As  I  am  writing  with  this 
single  purpose  in  view,  I  will  confine  myself  to  stating  somewhat 
baldly  my  disagreements  with  Mr.  Albee.  He  devotes  the  last  three 
chapters  of  his  work  to  the  Methods  of  Ethics,  discussing  in  the 
first  (Ch.  XVI)  the  topics  of  Sidgwick' s  first  or  introductory  book, 
and  in  the  other  two  the  chief  points  in  the  argument  which  runs 
through  the  remaining  Books  (II  to  IV). 

Chapter  XVI.  —  (i)  Mr.  Albee  regards  Sidgwick' s  conception  of 
reason  as  ambiguous,  and  says  that  this  ambiguity  (the  precise  nature 
of  which  he  does  not  explicitly  state)  will  readily  be  seen  from 
certain  passages  quoted.  I  have  not  been  able,  for  my  own  part,  to  see 
clearly  what  ambiguity  Mr.  Albee  has  in  view,  or  even  to  see  that 
there  is  any  serious  ambiguity  in  Sidgwick's  conception.  And  I  think 
that  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  alleged  ambiguity  is  desirable. 
In  this  connection  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Albee  speaks  of  "concessions 
to  Intuitionism  "  in  a  way  which  is  perhaps  misleading,  when  we  re- 
member that  Sidgwick  claimed  that  in  his  mature  view  he  had  tran- 
scended the  opposition  of  Intuitionism  and  Utilitarianism.  And  in 
one  case,  the  supposed  concession  is  attributed  to  Sidgwick,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  meaning.  "  It  can 
hardly  be  said,"  Sidgwick  remarks  in  the  passage  in  question,  "that 
intuitional  moralists  generally  have  been  disposed  to  overestimate  the 
actual  force  of  the  practical  reason.  Certainly  neither  Clarke  nor 
Kant  have  fallen  into  this  error"  (quoted,  p.  363).  I  have  not  been 
able  to  refer  to  the  first  edition,  from  which  the  passage  is  quoted  ;  but 
I  imagine  that  Sidgwick  meant  simply  that  these  moralists  have  not 
overestimated  the  actual  amount  of  virtuous  conduct  in  the  world 
(*'.  e.,  the  actual  efficacy  of  reason  in  determining  men's  conduct),  how- 
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ever  unduly  they  may  have  exalted  reason  in  their  ethical  theories. 
(2)  According  to  Mr.  Albee,  Sidgwick  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Methods  was  "careless  to  the  extent  of  seriously  misinterpreting 
Mill's  theory  of  desire"  (p.  367).  The  passage  quoted,  however, 
seems  to  show  merely  that  Sidgwick  regarded  Mill  as  a  psychological 
hedonist  —  an  interpretation  which  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Sidg- 
wick, and  which  Sidgwick  can  hardly  have  intended  to  withdraw.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  passage  quoted  was  withdrawn  on  account 
of  a  qualification  which  was  stated  by  Mill  in  another  connection,  and 
which  in  Sidgwick' s  opinion  differentiated  Mill's  psychological  he- 
donism from  the  more  rigid  statement  of  the  theory  by  Bentham  (cf. 
pp.  41-42  of  the  last  ed.  of  the  Methods}.  Mr.  Albee  appears  to 
imply  (p.  368)  that  Mill  does  not  hold  that  "ultimately  only  pleasure 
as  such  can  be  desired. ' '  Surely  this  is  to  erf  much  further  on  the 
side  of  generosity  than  Sidgwick  did  (if  he  did)  on  the  side  of  harsh 
precision.  (3)  In  dealing  with  Sidgwick' s  classification  of  methods, 
Mr.  Albee  remarks  very  truly  that  Sidgwick  does  not  give  to  the  theory 
of  Self-realization  any  such  treatment  as  would  satisfy  its  present 
supporters,  and  by  way  of  explanation  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  Methods  was  published  before  Bradley 's  Ethical  Studies  and 
Green's  Prolegomena.  But,  even  though  he  admits  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Self-realization  theory  have  often  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  indefiniteness,  he  still  seems  somewhat  puzzled  to  account 
for  Sidgwick' s  continued  neglect  of  the  theory  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  '  Methods. '  But  he  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Sidgwick 
was  concerned,  not  with  ethical  theories  generally,  but  with  ethical 
theories  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  'method,'  and  that  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  Self-realization  theory  do  not  profess  to  supply 
any  method  in  Sidg wick's  sense,  or  rather,  that  they  are  even  at  pains 
to  deny  that  any  such  method  is  possible.  They  profess  to  give  a 
formula  in  terms  of  which  the  general  nature  of  moral  conduct  can  be 
expressed,  not  one  by  which  the  morality  of  particular  actions  can  be 
determined.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Albee  says,  in  reference  to  Sidgwick' s 
classification,  that,  "  given  the  classification,  the  results  are  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion"  (p.  376).  Now,  of  course,  one  who  has  read 
the  Methods  can  easily  read  back  the  results  of  the  whole  work  into 
the  empty  scheme  of  the  classification,  and  for  that  matter  the  classi- 
fication is  doubtless  the  product,  in  large  measure,  of  the  thinking 
which  has  given  us  the  argument  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  But  Mr. 
Albee' s  statement  will  be  apt  to  convey  a  very  different  and,  I  think, 
a  very  false  suggestion. 
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Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII.  —  In  these  chapters,  Mr.  Albee  con- 
siders Sidgwick's  main  line  of  argument  in  Bks.  II  to  IV.  (i)  He 
questions  Sidgwick's  right  to  take  egoism  as  a  Method  of  Ethics  at 
all.  I  think  I  understand  Mr.  Albee' s  argument,  and  I  find  it  for 
my  own  part  interesting  and  suggestive ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  think 
that  it  is  misdirected  as  a  criticism  of  Sidgwick.  The  argument  is  as 
follows  :  "  A  '  Method  of  Ethics,'  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition,  is  one  of  l  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  rea- 
soned convictions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  which  are  to  be  found 
—  either  explicit  or  implicit  —  in  the  moral  consciousness  of  mankind 
generally ;  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  developed,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  by  individual  thinkers,  and  worked  up  into 
systems  now  historical. '  Now  it  may  be  confidently  maintained  that 
not  one  of  the  many  moralists  referred  to  above,  as  holding  or  seem- 
ing to  hold  the  egoistic  theory  of  the  moral  motive,  ever  so  much  as 
suggested  that  one  could  obtain  '  reasoned  convictions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done '  by  merely  computing  what  would  bring  the  most 
pleasure  to  one's  self.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  essential  dualism  of 
their  general  view  of  Ethics  to  consider  the  subjective  end  of  action,  or 
the  motive  of  the  moral  agent,  quite  apart  from  the  objective  end,  or 
standard  of  whatever  sort,  which  was  supposed  to  determine  the  moral- 
ity of  human  actions  ' '  (pp.  382-3).  On  this  passage  two  remarks  may 
be  made.  First,  Mr.  Albee  appears  to  overlook  the  words  "  in  com- 
bination. ' '  Sidgwick  was  not  required  by  his  definition  of  a  '  method  ' 
to  affirm  that  there  were  ever  any  moralists  who  were  sheer  egoists. 
His  object  was  precisely  to  disentangle  and  isolate  methods  which  are 
ordinarily  mingled  and  confused,  and  then  to  follow  them  out  to  their 
logical  issues.  Second,  Mr.  Albee' s  criticism,  turning  as  it  does  on 
the  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  end,  is  perhaps  more  plausi- 
ble than  cogent.  For,  however  important  this  distinction  may  have 
been  historically,  it  readily  resolves  itself  for  a  modern  critic  of  ethical 
theories  into  a  distinction  between  ground  and  rule  of  action,  or  be- 
tween ultimate  and  proximate  end  of  action.  And  a  writer  on  method 
is  obviously  more  concerned  with  the  ultimate  principles  and  the  la- 
tent implications  of  the  various  tendencies  of  ethical  thought  than  with 
the  imperfectly  developed  and  often  incoherent  ethical  theories  that 
appear  in  history.  But  even  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  have 
surely  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Mr.  Albee' s  criticism  when  he  affirms 
or  implies,  as  he  appears  to  do  (p.  383),  that  a  moralist  like  Hobbes, 
who  holds  that  right  conduct  is  proximate 'ly  determined  by  civil  law, 
is,  therefore,  not  properly  to  be  regarded  as  an  egoist  at  all.  At  this 
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rate,  the  dispute  becomes  merely  verbal,  though  even  then  I  do  not  see 
why  Mr.  Albee  should  wish  to  restrict  the  term  to  mean  a  narrow- 
minded  selfishness  that  is  unable  to  see  the  advantage  of  observing 
social  rules  of  conduct.  As  Mr.  Albee  is  aware,  such  is  not,  at  all 
events,  the  sense  in  which  Sidgwick  uses  the  term.  Even  in  Sidg- 
wick's  sense  of  the  term,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  not  all  those  whose 
theory  is  infected  with  a  latent  egoism  were  consistently  or  solely  ego- 
istic. But  would  Sidgwick  have  denied  this,  or  thought  himself  in 
the  smallest  degree  required  to  deny  it  ?  When  one  remembers  how 
careful  Sidgwick  is  in  his  Histry  of  Ethics  to  bring  out  again  and 
again  the  very  '  dualism  '  to  which  Mr.  Albee  refers,  one  is  rather  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  this  historical  fact  could  be  brought  up 
against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  unaware  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  one  of 
Sidgwick 's  great  merits  as  a  writer  on  method  that  he  has  extricated 
the  egoistic  principle  —  the  principle  of  subjectivity  in  morals — from 
its  historical  entanglements,  and  compelled  us  to  define  our  attitude 
towards  it.  That  Sidgwick  himself  did  not  regard  egoism  as  being,  by 
itself ,  a  possible  method  or  basis  for  an  adequate  system  of  Ethics,  was 
not  for  him  a  reason,  though  Mr.  Albee  seems  to  think  it  should  have 
been,  for  refusing  to  inquire  into  its  claims  and  determine  its  place  as 
a  factor  or  element  in  an  adequate  system. 

(2)  Mr.  Albee  criticises  at  some  length  Sidgwick' s  fundamental 
intuitions  of  justice,  prudence,  and  benevolence,  (a}  The  first  ques- 
tion, he  says,  in  regard  to  them  is  this  :  ' '  Are  any  or  all  of  these 
principles  to  be  accepted  as  really  intuitive,  without  further  examina- 
tion ?  "  "  It  is  difficult  to  see,"  he  continues,  "  that  Professor  Sidg- 
wick has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prove  that  any  of  these  principles 
are  intuitive"  (pp.  401—2).  One  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Albee' s  motive  in  making  this  criticism,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  is  quite  fair  to  Sidgwick,  and  certainly  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself  is  rather  unfortunate.  Sidgwick  would  doubtless 
have  asked  how  any  principle  could  be  proved  to  be  intuitive  except 
by  intuiting  it.  Proof  may  reasonably  be  asked  of  the  truth  or  validity 
of  a  principle,  but  hardly  of  its  self-evidence,  which  is  a  matter  for 
experiment  rather  than  proof.  But,  apart  from  this  point  of  mere 
expression,  the  criticism  seems  to  suggest  that  Sidgwick  accepted  his 
intuitions  too  easily  and  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  assure  himself 
of  their  real  self-evidence.  Now  such  a  suggestion  is  surely  less  than 
fair  to  Sidgwick' s  very  cautious  and  self-critical  procedure.  The  three 
ultimate  principles  which  he  finally  accepts  as  intuitive  are  the  sole 
residuum  of  a  prolonged  and  searching  examination  of  current  moral 
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beliefs  ;  they  are  the  only  principles  that  have  survived  his  utmost 
criticism,  and  they  are  expressed  in  what  seemed  to  him  their  clearest 
and  most  elemental  form.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  ourselves  accept 
his  principles  as  valid  without  further  examination,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  reasonably  have  expected  any  further  examination  of 
them  on  Sidgwick's  own  part. 

(£)  Sidgwick's  principle  of  Prudence,  according  to  Mr.  Albee, 
involves  two  assumptions.  ''The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
extremely  dangerous  assumption  that  there  is  a  good  for  me  that  is 
originally  and  to  the  end  separate  from  the  good  of  others  "  (p.  404): 
This  is  surely  a  somewhat  thoughtless  statement  for  a  professed  exposi- 
tor of  Sidgwick  to  make.  Sidgwick  does  not  accept  (so  far  as  he 
finally  accepts  at  all)  a  dualism  between  individual  and  general  happi- 
ness until  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  reflection.  And  yet  Mr. 
Albee  thinks  it  is  already  involved  in  the  highly  abstract  principle  of 
preferring  one's  good  on  the  whole  to  any  partial  good  to  oneself  that 
may  conflict  with  it.  He  qualifies  his  opinion,  it  is  true,  by  saying 
that  the  alleged  assumption  is  not  apparent  until  the  principle  of  Pru- 
dence is  regarded  as  logically  separate  from  and  prior  to  that  of  Benevo- 
lence. But  that  the  principles  must  be  taken  as  logically  separate  is 
obvious,  if  we  are  not  to  assume  without  examination  that  individual 
and  general  good  are  identical ;  while,  that  the  one  is  in  any  real  or 
important  sense  logically  prior  to  the  other,  is,  as  I  shall  argue  immedi- 
ately, almost  certainly  not  Sidgwick's  own  view.  The  other  assump- 
tion Mr.  Albee  detects  in  the  principle  is  that  the  good  is  il  not  merely 
a  mathematical  whole  .  .  .  but  a  quasi-physical  aggregate,  as  opposed 
to  an  organic  whole. "  ' '  And  this, ' '  he  says,  '  •'  plainly  begs  the  ques- 
tion, as  against  certain  forms  of  ethical  theory  for  which  the  author  has 
no  sympathy,  as,  for  instance,  Self-realization"  (p.  405).  Sidg- 
wick's own  statement  is,  that  "the  principle  [of  Prudence]  need  not 
be  restricted  to  a  hedonistic  application  ;  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
any  other  interpretation  of  'one's  own  good,'  in  which  good  is  con- 
ceived as  a  mathematical  whole,  of  which  the  integrant  parts  are 
realized  in  different  parts  or  moments  of  a  lifetime."  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  assumption  or  question -begging  in 
Sidgwick's  statement.  And  I  do  not  see  how  an  adherent  of  the  Self- 
realization  theory  could  avoid  stating  in  somewhat  similar  terms  the 
ethical  principle  or  conception  of  the  good  in  virtue  of  which,  e.  g., 
a  student  has  to  curtail  his  studies  lest  he  should  undermine  his  health. 

(c)   Mr.  Albee  considers  that  the  principle  of  Prudence  stands  for 
Sidgwick  on  a  higher  logical  plane  than  that  of  Benevolence,  that  the 
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latter  is  a  deduction  from  an  unnamed  principle  of  greater  generality, 
and  that  this  unnamed  principle  is  "merely  the  original  so-called 
principle  of  Justice,  translated  into  terms  of  the  Good."  Now  it 
is  true  that,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Methods,  Sidgwick,  after  stat- 
ing the  two  axioms  that  emerge  from  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
lation of  individual  and  social  good  on  the  whole  to  their  respective 
parts,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  From  these  two  rational  intuitions  we  may  de- 
duce, as  a  necessary  inference,  the  maxim  of  Benevolence  in  an  ab- 
stract form  :  viz.,  that  each  one  is  morally  bound  to  regard  the  good  of 
any  other  individual  as  much  as  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  he  judges 
it  to  be  less,  when  impartially  viewed,  or  less  certainly  knowable  or 
attainable  by  him."  But  if  the  phrase  "  deduce  as  a  necessary  infer- 
ence ' '  is  all  Mr.  Albee  is  founding  upon,  I  think  it  will  hardly  bear 
the  weight  he  seems  to  put  upon  it.  For  in  the  precisely  correspond- 
ing passage  of  the  fourth  edition,  Sidgwick  says  :  "  This,  then,  I  hold 
to  be  the  abstract  principle  of  the  duty  of  benevolence,  so  far  as  it  is 
cognizable  by  direct  intuition  ;  that  one  is  morally  bound,"  etc.  And 
I  believe  that  the  trifling  alteration  in  the  later  edition  is  introduced 
merely  to  emphasize  the  intuitive  kernel  or  primary  form  of  the 
more  elaborately  stated  maxim  that  follows.  That  the  ultimate  intui- 
tive element  involved  in  the  principle  of  Prudence  enjoys  no  logical 
superiority  over  that  involved  in  the  principle  of  Benevolence,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  whole  form  of  Sidgwick' s  exposition  of  these 
principles.  And  to  see  any  vital  difference  between  the  intuitive  ele- 
ment and  the  principle  based  upon  it  is  surely  a  wasted  ingenuity.  As 
to  Mr.  Albee's  statement  that  the  unnamed  principle  (/'.  <?.,  the  intui- 
tive kernel  of  the  principle  of  Benevolence)  is  "merely  the  original 
so  called  principle  of  Justice,  translated  into  terms  of  the  Good"  (p. 
406),  one  need  only  say,  that  he  gives  no  evidence  for  it,  that  it  is 
not  Sidgwick' s  own  view,  and  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Albee's  truer  perception  that  the  principle  of  Justice  is  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  postulate  of  objectivity  implied  in  all  ethical  reasoning 
(p.  404). 

(3)  A  final  word  of  protest  may  be  permitted  against  the  language 
in  which  Mr.  Albee  has  seen  fit  to  characterize  Sidgwick' s  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  Good.  According  to  Mr.  Albee,  this  problem  is 
not  discussed  by  Sidgwick  "with  anything  like  philosophical  thor- 
oughness" (p.  408);  and  again,  Sidgwick's  "hasty  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  Good  hardly  pretends  to  be  a  philosophical  treatment 
of  this  all-important  problem  "  (p.  410).  Now  every  one  who  is  not 
a  convinced  hedonist  must  agree  with  Mr.  Albee  in  regretting  that 
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Sidgwick  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion at  greater  length.  But  surely  it  was  possible  to  express  this  re- 
gret in  less  harsh  and  dogmatic  terms.  Sidgwick  may  not  have  come 
up  to  Mr.  Albee's  standard  of  philosophical  thoroughness  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  that  he  came  up  to  his  own  stand- 
ard —  a  more  exacting  one,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  philosoph- 
ical writer  —  of  careful  reflection  and  measured  statement.  That  the 
problem  did  not  require  a  fuller  consideration  was,  we  may  even  be 
sure,  his  final  and  decided  opinion  ;  for,  before  the  later  editions  of  the 
Methods  were  published,  he  had  written  upon  the  subject  elsewhere 
and  had  also  considered  careful  criticisms  upon  his  own  view,  and  had 
had  time  to  make  such  changes  in  and  additions  to  his  argument  in 
the  Methods  as  he  thought  necessary.  Thus,  however  much  we 
may  regret  that  such  was  his  opinion,  there  is  no  excuse  for  calling 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  hasty  or  unphilosophical.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  Mr.  Albee  himself  has  been  somewhat  hasty  in  his 
dealings  with  this  discussion,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  to  Sidgwick 
an  assumption  which  the  latter  certainly  does  not  make.  After  stating 
that  ' '  if  a  certain  quality  of  human  life  is  that  which  is  ultimately  de- 
sirable, it  must  belong  to  human  life  regarded  on  its  psychical  side," 
Sidgwick  goes  on  to  argue  that  "it  is  not  all  life  regarded  on  its 
psychical  side  which  we  can  judge  to  be  ultimately  desirable ;  since 
psychical  life  as  known  to  us  includes  pain  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  painful  it  is  not  desirable"  {Methods  t  p.  396).  "This, 
of  course,  frankly  assumes"  says  Mr.  Albee,  "that  'desirable'  con- 
sciousness is  happiness  or  pleasure"  (p.  408).  What  Sidgwick  actu- 
ally asserts,  however,  is  merely  that  pain  is  not  desirable  (which  can 
hardly  be  disputed),  and  if  Mr.  Albee  is  able  to  extract  from  this 
proposition  the  totally  distinct  proposition  that  nothing  is  desirable 
save  pleasure,  it  is  by  a  process  of  inference  not  known  to  logic.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  after  a  reasoned  rejection  of  other  alternatives 
that  Sidgwick  reaches  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Albee  says  is  frankly 
assumed.  And  if  Mr.  Albee  regards  the  result  of  Sidgwick' s  reasoning 
as  in  any  degree  a  "foregone  conclusion,"  one  can  only  infer  that 
Sidgwick  is  the  more  cautious  reasoner  of  the  two. 

HENRY  BARKER. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
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REJOINDER. 

SINCE  the  above  discussion  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  exact 
interpretation,  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  find  that  Mr.  Barker  seems 
to  have  missed  the  point  of  most  of  the  criticisms  to  which  he  takes 
exception.  For  example,  the  '  ambiguity  '  of  Sidgwick's  conception 
of  reason,  as  a  regulative  principle,  ultimately  reduces,  of  course,  to 
his  difficulty  in  explaining  in  exactly  what  sense  reason  is  '  practical. ' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Barker  that  this  had  been  the 
great  matter  of  dispute  between  intuitionists,  more  particularly  ration- 
alists, and  hedonists.  The  rationalists  had  tended  to  hold,  what 
Kant  explicitly  maintains,  that  reason  as  such  can  be  directly  '  prac- 
tical,' /'.  e.,  that  rational  considerations  are  by  themselves  sufficient  to 
lead  to  moral  action,  while  the  hedonists  had  unanimously  held  that 
one  can  be  determined  to  action  only  by  pleasure  and  pain.  When, 
therefore,  Sidgwick  says  (in  the  first  edition  of  the  Methods'}  :  "It 
can  hardly  be  held  that  intuitional  moralists  generally  have  been  dis- 
posed to  overestimate  the  actual  force  of  practical  reason" — and 
when  he  goes  so  far  as  to  add  :  "  Certainly  neither  Clarke  nor  Kant 
have  fallen  into  this  error" — it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he 
is  at  least  provisionally  conceding  a  great  deal  to  Intuitionism,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  is  using  '  reason  '  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  sense. 

As  regards  Sidgwick's  rather  careless  criticism  of  the  implications  of 
Mill's  theory  of  desire  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Methods  (which  I 
hardly  more  than  mentioned  in  passing),  the  passage  which  I  quoted 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  Mill  should,  or 
should  not,  be  labeled  a  '  psychological  hedonist,'  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  much  vaguer  term  than  Mr.  Barker  seems  to  realize.  After  point- 
ing out  that  Mill  held  that  "  we  desire  a  thing  in  proportion  as  the  idea 
of  it  is  pleasant, ' '  Sidgwick  proceeds  to  say  (and  this  is  the  quotation 
in  question)  :  "  On  this  view  the  notions  '  right '  and  '  wrong  '  would 
seem  to  have  no  meaning  except  as  applied  to  the  intellectual  states 
accompanying  volition  :  since  if  future  pleasures  and  pains  be  truly 
represented,  the  desire  must  be  directed  towards  its  proper  object. 
And  thus  the  only  possible  method  of  Ethics  would  seem  to  be  some 
form  of  Egoistic  Hedonism."  My  attempt  was  merely  to  show  that, 
"so  far  from  Mill's  theory  of  desire  necessarily  leading  to  Egoistic 
Hedonism,  it  is  compatible  with  any  degree  of  altruism  which,  on 
other  grounds,  may  be  attributed  to  human  nature  "  (p.  368). 
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Mr.  Barker  seeks  to  justify  Sidgwick  in  ruling  out  Self-realization 
as  a  Method  of  Ethics,  on  the  ground  that  ' '  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  self-realization  theory  do  not  profess  to  supply  any  method  in 
Sidgwick's  sense."  And  he  adds  by  way  of  explanation:  "They 
profess  to  give  a  formula  in  terms  of  which  the  general  nature  of 
moral  conduct  can  be  expressed,  not  one  by  which  the  morality  of 
particular  actions  can  be  determined. ' '  I  must  confess  that  this  seems 
to  me  a  mere  evasion.  If  a  Method  of  Ethics  be  a  method  of 
"obtaining  reasoned  convictions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done"  (as 
defined  by  Sidgwick),  it  certainly  cannot  be  held  that  the  moralists 
representing  the  principle  of  Self-realization  have  attempted  less  than 
this  ;  while  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  interpretation  of  Sidg- 
wick's purpose  to  suppose  that  he  was  involving  himself  in  the  self- 
imposed  difficulties  of  casuistry,  instead  of  treating  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  moral  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  still  more  puzzled  at  Mr.  Barker's  follow- 
ing argument  in  justification  of  Sidgwick's  attempt  to  treat  Egoism 
as  a  Method  of  Ethics.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  hold,  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  argument,  that  "  one  could  obtain  '  reasoned  convictions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done '  by  merely  computing  what  would  bring 
the  most  pleasure  to  one's  self"  (p.  383).  His  point  rather  seems 
to  be  that  I  have  overlooked  Sidgwick's  use  of  the  words  "  in  combi- 
nation." (Sidgwick's  exact  words  are  "  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion.") This  is  rather  difficult  to  take  seriously.  Of  course,  I  rec- 
ognize that,  according  to  Sidgwick,  these  '  methods  '  have  appeared, 
now  singly,  and  now  in  various  combinations,  in  the  course  of  the 
historical  development  of  moral  theory.  My  real  contention  was, 
not  merely  that  egoism  had  not  been  employed  '  singly '  as  a 
'  method,  '  but  that  it  could  not  be  thus  employed,  if  by  '  method  ' 
we  are  to  understand  a  method  of  "  obtaining  reasoned  convictions  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done. ' '  In  other  words,  a  '  method '  may  turn 
out  to  be  adequate  or  inadequate,  as  a  result  of  careful  analysis  ;  but 
it  seems  absurd  to  say  that  a  Method  of  Ethics  need  not  even  profess 
to  give  an  objective  account  of  morality.  And  yet  Mr.  Barker  says 
that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  Sidgwick's  "great  merits  as  a  writer  on 
method, ' '  that  he  has  thus  isolated  ' ( the  principle  of  subjectivity  in 
morals. ' ' 

A  little  before  this,  Mr.  Barker  has  remarked  that  "even  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  we  have  surely  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
Mr.  Albee's  criticism,  when  he  affirms  or  implies,  as  he  seems  to  do 
(p.  383),  that  a  moralist  like  Hobbes,  who  holds  that  right  conduct 
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is  proximately  determined  by  civil  law,  is,  therefore,  not  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  an  egoist  at  all. ' '  Does  Mr.  Barker  detect  no  ambig- 
uity in  the  meaning  of  the  term  <  egoism/  as  here  employed  ?  That 
elastic  term  has  various  senses  in  ordinary  ethical  discussions. 
More  often  than  not,  '  egoism  '  refers,  not  to  a  possible  type  of  ethical 
theory,  but  to  an  immoral  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  individual  moral 
agent.  Again,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  —  unfortunately,  to  be 
sure  —  to  any  ethical  system  which  affirms  that  the  moral  motive  must 
ultimately  be  selfish.  Still  more  vaguely,  the  term  '  egoism  '  is  some- 
times applied  to  ethical  systems  which  are  supposed  to  assert  too 
strongly  the  claims  of  the  individual  as  such  —  in  the  general  sense  of 
eighteenth  century  individualism.  Other  senses  of  the  word  could 
doubtless  be  distinguished.  Whether  or  not  Hobbes  can  "properly" 
be  ' '  regarded  as  an  egoist, ' '  naturally  depends  upon  what  one  means 
by  '  egoism. '  My  only  contention  was,  that  not  even  in  the  case  of 
Hobbes  do  we  find  '  egoism  '  appearing  as  a  Method  of  Ethics,  in  Sidg- 
wick's  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  as  a  method  of  "obtaining  reasoned 
convictions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done";  since,  according  to 
Hobbes,  the  content  of  the  moral  law  is  by  no  means  determined  by 
a  computation  of  our  private  chances  of  happiness,  but  rather  is  pre- 
scribed once  for  all  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. 

Thus  far  I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Barker's  objections  in  order,  but 
already  I  find  myself  overstepping  the  space  prescribed  for  this  dis- 
cussion. It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  his  various 
objections  to  my  criticism  of  Sidgwick's  three  fundamental  moral  '  intu- 
itions. '  Here,  as  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barker  has  generally 
missed  the  point  of  my  criticisms ;  and  if  the  reader  has  any  curiosity 
to  see  what  those  criticisms  really  are,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  first 
part  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  my  book,  where  the  matter  is 
treated  carefully  and  in  some  detail.  And,  as  regards  my  criticism  of 
Sidgwick's  very  brief — and,  as  Mr.  Barker  seems  to  admit,  inadequate 
— discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Good,  I  must  add  that  neither  the  tone 
nor  the  drift  of  the  criticism  can  justly  be  inferred  from  two  sentences 
taken  out  of  their  context. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
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Philosophy  of  Conduct :  A  Treatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles,  and 
Ideals  of  Ethics.  By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD.  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  1902. — pp.  xxii,  663. 

The  outstanding  merit  of  Professor  Ladd's  book  is  its  completeness. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  of  our  English  text-books  is  so  impartially 
full  in  its  treatment  of  the  various  topics  of  ethical  science.  As  a 
rule,  the  text- books  are  somewhat  too  exclusively  or  predominantly 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  several  types  of  abstract  theory — 
a  topic  which  Professor  Ladd  by  contrast  handles  too  briefly,  and,  in 
fact,  rather  tends  to  shelve  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  the  more  psychological  topics  are  concerned,  the  practice  is 
to  select  for  discussion  one  or  two  of  the  more  pressing,  such  as  the 
object  of  desire,  or  of  moral  judgment,  or  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
And  perhaps  this  restriction  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself.  What 
is  less  defensible,  however,  is  the  minimum  of  space  that  is  usually 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  more  concrete  principles  of  morality. 
Now,  both  in  respect  of  the  psychology  of  man's  moral  nature  and  the 
exposition  of  the  concrete  moral  principles  or  virtues,  Professor  Ladd, 
on  the  contrary,  follows  a  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  dis- 
cussion. That  the  psychological  aspect  of  morality  would  be  fully  and 
carefully  discussed,  was,  indeed,  only  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  a  psychologist  who  has  written  so  much  upon  his  science.  But 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  concrete  principles  of  morality  or  types 
of  moral  conduct,  is  a  feature  of  the  work  which  deserves  to  be 
specially  noted  and  welcomed. 

A  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  the  work  will  most  easily 
justify  my  statement  as  to  its  comprehensiveness.  Apart  from  the  in- 
troductory chapters,  the  book  falls  into  three  main  divisions.  The 
first  is  psychological,  and  treats  of  man's  moral  nature  under  the 
three  heads  of  ethical  feelings,  ethical  judgment,  and  volition  or  moral 
freedom.  The  second  division,  entitled  "  The  Virtuous  Life,"  may 
be  subdivided  roughly  into  two  sections  or  halves,  the  first  of  which 
gives  a  descriptive  account  of  the  virtues,  grouped  according  to  the 
psychological  tripartite  scheme  as  virtues  of  the  will,  of  the  judgment, 
and  of  feeling  respectively ;  while  the  second  section  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  conceptions  of  duty  and  moral  law,  and  a  discussion  of  some 
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questions  connected  with  these  conceptions,  such  as  the  universality  of 
moral  principles  and  the  conflict  of  duties.  Having  thus  described  and 
analyzed  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  psychological  elements  and  the 
concrete  types  of  moral  conduct,  Professor  Ladd  proceeds,  in  the  third 
main  division  of  the  book,  to  submit  the  results  of  his  survey  to  a 
process  of  metaphysical  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  discover  their  ultimate 
meaning  and  implications.  This  third  or  metaphysical  division  may, 
like  the  second,  be  subdivided  roughly  into  two  sections.  In  the  first 
of  these,  the  interpretations  of  morality  in  terms  of  Utilitarianism  and 
Kantian  Legalism  are  discussed  and  rejected  in  favor  of  an  interpre- 
tation, which  is  characterized  as  Idealistic,  but  is  stated  in  a  very 
vague  form.  In  the  second  half  of  the  metaphysical  division,  the 
actual  or  historical  connection  between  morality  and  religion  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  necessity  of  a  religious  basis  of  morality  contended 
for.  From  this  sketch,  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  that  Professor 
Ladd  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  a  complete  treatment  of  his  subject. 

In  what  I  said  above,  I  assumed  that  the  work  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  text-book.  By  this  I  mean  that  Professor  Ladd  does  not  seek  to  set 
forth  any  profound  or  novel  conception  by  which  the  whole  science 
would  be  organized  in  a  fresh  and  striking  way.  The  book  is  not,  in 
fact,  conspicuously  systematic  in  this  higher  sense.  Professor  Ladd's 
Idealism  is  too  vague  a  thing  to  afford  the  unity  of  a  '  system.'  And 
of  course  it  is  only  right  to  remind  ourselves  that  such  a  unity  may  be 
purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.  I  take  it  that  the  author's  aim  has 
been,  in  the  main,  simply  that  of  communicating  in  a  comprehensive 
and  orderly  way  sound  instruction  upon  the  various  topics  with  which 
the  teacher  of  ethics  may  be  expected  to  deal. 

It  follows  that  a  criticism  of  the  work  must  necessarily  concern  it- 
self mainly  with  particular  topics  taken  up  each  on  its  own  account. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature  which  I 
have  to  make  before  passing  to  consider  special  topics.  One  is,  that 
the  book  is  not  an  easy  or  attractive  one  to  read.  And  its  difficulty 
and  unattractiveness  seem  to  me  (to  speak  frankly)  to  be  largely  due  to 
the  character  of  Professor  Ladd's  style,  which  is  decidedly  diffuse,  and 
not  infrequently  vague,  cumbrous,  and  ineffective.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  impression  which  the  work  has  left  upon  one  reader.  I  will  quote 
a  single  sentence  by  way  of  example.  "  Conflicts  of  duty  differ  in  all 
sorts  of  ways ;  and  all  the  members  not  only  of  that  particular  social 
organization  to  which  each  modern  man  more  especially  belongs,  but 
also  of  the  race  of  which  all  the  different  social  organizations  are 
parts,  make  increasing  demands  upon  one  another  for  the  discharge  of 
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a  variety  of  normal  obligations"  (p.  415).  Perhaps  it  may  seem 
hypercritical  to  say  that  such  a  sentence  is  not  calculated  to  economize 
the  reader's  attention,  but  in  a  work  of  over  600  pp.  this  economy  is 
a  thing  to  be  fervently  desired. 

My  other  general  remarks  relate  to  the  scheme  of  division  adopted 
in  the  work.  I  think  this  scheme  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  satis- 
factory as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  The  threefold  division  of  the 
work  corresponds,  according  to  Professor  Ladd,  broadly,  though  not 
rigidly  (p.  32),  toa  distinction  of  three  methods  of  studying  morality  : 
the  psychological,  the  historical  or  objective,  and  the  metaphysical. 
Now,  as  to  the  psychological  method  and  the  psychological  division,  of 
ethics,  there  need  not  be  much  difficulty ;  the  adjective  marks  out  pretty 
clearly  what  is  meant.  And  the  question  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
include  psychological  discussions  within  the  sphere  of  ethics  proper,  is 
mainly  one  of  terminology  and  convenience.  Professor  Ladd  goes  so  far 
as  to  contend  that  the  psychological  method  is  essential  for  any  suc- 
cessful study  of  ethics  ;  but  his  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  free  from 
confusion.  "In  the  case  of  ethics  especially,"  he  says,  for  instance, 
"how  shall  its  problems  be  understood,  or  how  shall  any  conclusions 
concerning  them  which  have  even  the  aspect,  not  to  say  the  essence, 
of  morality  be  reached,  unless  the  soul  interpret  the  data  of  facts  into 
terms  of  its  own  experience  ?  ...  In  general  the  results  which  words 
and  things  significant  of  'right'  or  'rights,'  of  'duty'  and  'obliga- 
tion,' of  consequences  of  '  pain  '  or  '  pleasure,'  of  '  interest '  and  '  util- 
ity ' — and  whatever  other  words  or  things  the  study  of  ethics  may  ac- 
quaint us  with — shall  have  to  contribute  toward  an  ethical  science  or 
a  philosophy  of  morals,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  process  of  inter- 
pretation. Data  of  ethics  are  no  more  data  of  ethics  than  are  the 
movements  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  .  .  .  unless  they  are  rendered 
into  facts  and  laws  of  consciousness  by  the  mind  trained  in  psychology  ' ' 
(pp.  23-24).  Now  it  is  of  course  obvious  :  (i)  that  any  moral  action 
can  be  fully  intelligible  only  to  one  who  is  a  moral  person  and  moral  in 
the  same  degree  ;  and  (2)  that  a  scientific  study  of  morality  will  inter- 
pret and  express  moral  facts  with  greater  exactness  than  the  plain  man 
uses.  But  it  is  merely  a  confusion  to  represent  this  superior  exactness 
of  ethical  science  as  an  exactness  of  psychological  analysis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  course  primarily  an  exactness  of  ethical  analysis. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  nature  of  '  right '  or  '  rights, '  of  '  duty  ' 
and  '  obligation, '  is  a  task  in  which  the  moralist  will  scarcely  be  helped 
by  any  sort  of  psychological  analysis,  unless  the  term  '  psychological 
analysis '  is  to  be  used  to  cover  any  analysis  whatever  of  any  fact  of 
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mind  whatever — that  is  to  say,  of  mind  pbjective  as  well  as  of  mind 
subjective  (to  use  the  Hegelian  terms)  ;  and  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  Professor  Ladd  refers  to  the 
psychological  elements  in  Aristotle's  ethics,  but  (not  to  mention  the 
wider  scope  of  Aristotle's  psychology)  we  are  expressly  warned  by 
Aristotle  himself  that  the  kind  of  exactness  appropriate  in  psychology 
would  be  out  of  place  in  ethics. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  scheme,  however, 
that  a  more  serious  difficulty  may  be  felt.  According  to  Professor 
Ladd,  the  second  division  (that  entitled  "The  Virtuous  Life")  is 
mainly  historical,  while  the  third,  in  which  the  discussion  of  ethical 
theories  is  included,  is  regarded  as  metaphysical.  In  place  of  '  his- 
torical, '  the  term  '  descriptive  '  would  have  been  more  appropriate  ;  for 
no  part  of  the  work  can  strictly  be  said  to  be  '  historical '  or  to  use 
'  the  historical  method, '  in  the  current  meaning  of  these  terms,  though 
of  course  historical  comparisons  are  frequent.  What  Professor  Ladd 
actually  gives  us  here  is  a  description  of  the  various  types  of  virtue 
which  he  regards  as  going  to  make  up  the  moral  ideal  of  the  present 
day.  And  the  difficulty  which,  I  think,  will  be  apt  to  be  felt  is,  that 
the  separation  between  the  description  of  the  virtuous  life  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ethical  theories  is  neither  advisable  in  itself  nor  consis- 
tently carried  out.  The  result,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  description  of  the  virtuous  life  is  really  influenced  by  Pro- 
fessor Ladd's  private  ethical  theory —  it  could  not  be  pretended,  I 
think,  that  the  description  is  <  objective '  in  the  sense  in  which 
Sidgwick's  account  of  common  sense  morality  is  so  —  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of  ethical  theories  is  defective,  for  the 
previous  account  of  the  virtuous  life  is  assumed  to  be  theoretically 
valid,  and  the  theories  of  which  Professor  Ladd  disapproves  are  re- 
jected as  inadequate  interpretations  of  this  true  morality. 

I  will  now  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  particular  topics  in  their 
order.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  psycholog- 
ical division  of  the  work  is,  I  think,  that  in  which  Professor  Ladd  gives 
an  account  of  what  he  calls  "  the  feeling  of  obligation. ' '  This  expres- 
sion, '  feeling  of  obligation, '  is  hardly,  perhaps,  the  best  designation  for 
the  "ought-consciousness,"  and  may  give  rise  to  misunderstanding, 
especially  as  Professor  Ladd  seems  to  distinguish  the  '  feeling  of  obli- 
gation '  from  "  the  judgment,  I  ought  not  to  do  this  or  I  ought  to  do 
that,"  which  the  feeling  is  said  (p.  73)  to  accompany,  and  also  speaks 
of  the  feeling  as  an  "emotional  disturbance."  Elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  "the  emotional  excitement  out  of  which  emerges  the  consciousness 
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of  obligation,"  and  he  seems  to  regard  the  earliest  moral  judgments 
as  being  simply  expressions  of  the  fact  that  the  '  feeling  of  obligation  ' 
has  been  aroused.  It  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  that  the  word  '  feel- 
ing '  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  one  may  easily  make  too  much 
of  a  question  which  is  largely  one  of  terminology ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
hardly  think  that  Professor  Ladd's  account  of  the  l  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion '  and  its  relation  to  moral  judgment  is  so  clear  that  he  can  afford 
to  speak  of  Sidgwick's  careful  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  l  ought '  as 
'  completely  missing  the  mark.' 

Professor  Ladd  starts  from  the  position  that,  while  "  judgments  as  to 
what  one  ought  are  the  result  of  environment,  education,  and  reflec- 
tion," "  '  the  feeling  of  the  ought '  is  primary,  essential,  and  unique," 
(p.  70).  "  But  although  we  cannot,"  he  says,  "explain  the  feeling 
of  obligation  by  resolving  it  into  any  other  form  of  feeling,  we  may 
observe  and  describe  the  occasions  on  which  it  probably  arises  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  man  "  (p.  72).  And  he  proceeds  to  show  how, 
under  the  influence  of  the  social  environment,  the  feeling  of  obligation 
is  elicited,  partly  by  means  of  social  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
partly  by  the  operation  of  sympathy.  Similiarly  in  the  race  at  large, 
"  the  feeling  of  oughtness  is  first  aroused  and  trained  to  service  in  the 
behalf  of  the  prevalent  customs"  (p.  77).  But,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance, and  throughout  the  whole  development  of  the  consciousness 
of  obligation,  the  '  feeling  of  obligation '  remains  something  distinct 
from  any  modification  of  '  the  pleasure-pain  feeling.'  "It  appears, 
then,  that  the  student  of  ethics  must  assume,  as  the  necessary  presup- 
position of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  moral  life,  the  existence 
in  man's  consciousness  of  the  germinal  feeling  of  obligation.  .  .  . 
Like  the  other  earlier  manifestations  of  psychical  life,  we  can  rarely 
or  never  put  our  finger  precisely  upon  the  time  of  its  origin  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  appears  whenever  by  rod,  or  gesture,  or  language  coming  from 
one  of  his  own  kind,  the  natural  impulses  of  the  child  are  checked  and 
corrected  through  a  conflict  with  the  custom  of  his  social  environment. 
Much  less  can  its  origin  be  traced  with  the  whole  race  of  men,  by  any 
possible  extension  of  anthropological  researches.  Man,  as  man,  is 
from  the  first  equipped  with  this  peculiar  form  of  feeling  in  reaction 
upon  his  existing  social  environment  "  (pp.  78-79). 

The  only  difficulty  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  generally  ad- 
mirable account  is,  that  in  the  passage  just  quoted  Professor  Ladd 
seems  to  represent  the  '  feeling  of  obligation  '  as  a  sort  of  innate  or 
instinctive  feeling,  just  as  fear  or  anger,  I  suppose,  may  be  so  regarded. 
And  I  gather  that  he  would  not  admit  that  the  consciousness  of  obli- 
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gation  is  actually  generated  (though  it  is,  of  course,  brought  into 
play)  by  the  operation  of  assignable  causes.  In  this  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  I  am  confirmed  by  a  passage  which  occurs  much  later  in 
the  work,  when  the  '  feeling  of  obligation '  is  made  the  object  of 
metaphysical  reflection.  The  feeling  of  oughtness,  Professor  Ladd 
there  says,  "cannot  be  explained  as  a  resultant  solely  of  the  working 
of  social  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  itself  a  basic  and  ultimate  fact  with  which  every  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  social  organizations  among  men  must  always 
reckon.  Social  organization  among  men  presupposes  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  "  (p.  614).  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  whole 
view  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  Professor  Ladd  is  tending  to 
argue  fallaciously  from  the  position  that  the  feeling  (or  notion)  of 
obligation  is  ethically  unique  and  ultimate  to  the  quite  distinct  position 
that  it  must  also  be  psychologically  original  and  inexplicable.  Whereas 
we  may  grant  his  ethical  premises  without  at  all  admitting  the  psycho- 
logical conclusion  he  would  have  us  draw  from  them.  For  instance, 
we  may  admit  that  the  '  feeling  of  obligation  '  is  unique,  and,  for  that 
matter,  every  kind  of  feeling  is  unique  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  nature  of 
its  own  at  all ;  fear  and  anger  are  quite  as  unique  as  the  feeling 
of  obligation.  Further,  the  consciousness  of  obligation  is  distinct 
from  any  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  indeed  does  not  even 
derive  its  (ethical)  force  from  these  feelings,  except  for  a  hedonist. 
Further,  '  ought '  is  for  ethics  an  ultimate  notion  ;  if  a  man  will  not 
allow  that  one  course  of  action  may  be  more  reasonable  than  an- 
other, and  therefore  have  a  greater  claim  upon  him  as  a  rational 
being,  ethics  can  do  nothing  with  that  man.  Wherefore,  of  course, 
ethics  must  refuse  to  recognize  such  a  man  as  a  moral  agent,  i.  e., 
as  a  man  in  the  ethical  sense,  at  all.  And,  consequently,  it  may 
be  said  quite  correctly,  and  in  fact  tautologically,  that  for  ethics  man 
must  be  regarded  as  moral  from  the  very  beginning — the  beginning, 
not,  of  course,  of  man,  but  of  moral  man  or  of  morality.  But  all  these 
admissions  do  not  go  the  least  way  to  prove  that  man  had  not  an  ex- 
istence for  biology  or  for  non-ethical  psychology  before  he  had  any 
existence  which  ethics  can  recognize  ;  nor  yet  to  prove,  that  in  the 
individual  the  '  feeling  of  obligation  '  is  in  any  way  innate  or  instinc- 
tive, by  which  would  be  meant,  I  suppose,  that  it  corresponded  to  some 
inherited  psycho-physical  disposition  and  .was  immediately  aroused 
by  the  presentation  or  apprehension  of  an  appropriate  object.  Nor 
are  there  any  ethical  motives  for  denying  that  the  consciousness  of 
obligation  is  generated  in  the  individual  by  a  process  of  education, 
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and  must  have  been  generated  in  the  race  by  the  working  of  the  social 
factor.  Professor  Ladd's  statement  that  "  social  organization  among 
men  presupposes  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  "  is  surely  either  am- 
biguous or  untrue. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  Professor  Ladd's  discussion  of  Moral  Freedom, 
that  he  has  to  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  his  psychological  writings  for 
a  general  treatment  of  volition.  And  I  may  say  that  a  similar  reflec- 
tion is  frequently  suggested  by  the  references  in  the  third  division  of 
the  work  to  the  author's  more  metaphysical  writings.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  Professor  Ladd  to  repeat  at  length 
what  he  has  already  said  elsewhere ;  and  yet  the  reader  too  may  not 
be  wholly  unreasonable  if  he  feels  somewhat  aggrieved  that  he  must 
either  read  the  other  works  of  the  author  or  be  content  with  an  im- 
perfect treatment  of  questions  which  the  author  himself  regards  as 
ethically  important.  And,  in  the  case  before  us,  I  think  that  the  omis- 
sion of  any  clear  statement  of  the  author's  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  will  and  its  relations  to  other  psychological  elements  or  processes 
constitutes  a  real  defect.  The  chapter  in  which  Moral  Freedom  is  dis- 
cussed runs  to  a  very  considerable  length ;  but  it  is  largely  occupied, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  a  statement  of  the  ethical  facts  which  imply 
free  choice,  and,  on  the  other,  with  a  polemical  examination  of 
Determinism.  I  do  not  myself  feel  that  I  understand  Professor 
Ladd's  positive  view  of  the  nature  of  moral  freedom  clearly  enough 
to  allow  me  to  criticise  it.  I  should  like,  however,  to  mention  specially 
one  passage  (pp.  174-175),  in  which  he  gives  a  very  true  and  neces- 
sary warning  against  the  hypostatization  of  the  notion  of  Character. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  Classi- 
fication of  the  Virtues.  The  subject  is  not  in  any  case  an  easy  one,  and 
I  think  that  in  his  consideration  of  it  Professor  Ladd  has  been  some- 
what unfortunately  biassed  by  his  'psychological  method.'  He  be- 
gins by  rejecting  the  division  of  the  virtues  into  self-regarding  and 
social.  This  division  is,  of  course,  anything  but  a  sharp  or  complete 
one,  and  Professor  Ladd's  chief  criticisms  upon  it  would  probably  be 
admitted  without  difficulty  even  by  those  who  use  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  would  think  that  to  reject  it  altogether  is  just  as  impossible 
as  to  adopt  it  without  qualification.  Professor  Ladd  also  refers,  but 
only  to  dismiss  it,  to  the  mode  of  classification  which  "adopts  as  its 
principle  the  difference  of  objects  upon  which  the  virtuous  conduct 
terminates"  (p.  223).  The  classification  which  he  adopts  himself  is, 
as  I  have  mentioned  above,  a  psychological  one  based  upon  the  tripar- 
tite analysis  of  mind.  Here  Aristotle  is  again  claimed  as  an  exponent 
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of  the  psychological  method  in  ethics,  and  Professor  Ladd  takes  occa- 
sion to  repeat  a  rather  surprising  criticism  which  he  had  already  made 
(pp.  106-107)  on  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  intellectual  and 
moral  excellences.  According  to  Professor  Ladd,  "  no  such  distinc- 
tion as  that  advanced  by  Aristotle  can  justify  itself  before  the  analysis 
of  a  thorough  and  consistent  psychological  ethics,"  and  the  argu- 
ments which  Aristotle  uses  to  justify  it  are  mistaken.  In  regard  to 
these  special  arguments,  it  is  possible  that  something  may  have  to  be 
conceded  ;  but  if  any  kind  of  ethics  proposes  to  set  aside  the  distinc- 
tion of  scientific  thinking  and  moral  action,  one  can  only  say,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  kind  of  ethics. 

In  proposing  his  classification  of  the  virtues  into  Virtues  of  the  Will, 
of  the  Judgment,  and  of  Feeling,  Professor  Ladd  is,  of  course,  care- 
ful to  explain  that  none  of  these  faculties  and  none  of  the  correspond- 
ing virtues  can  exist  independently  of  the  others,  that  in  each  case 
what  is  emphasized  is  the  relative  predominance  of  one  of  the  three 
faculties  over  the  other  two,  and  finally  that  all  three  faculties  and 
kinds  of  virtue  are  necessary  for  true  or  complete  virtue.  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  these  qualifications  in  view,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
have  here  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Professor  Ladd's  psychological 
method  is  totally  inappropriate  in  ethics.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  dis- 
misses so  easily  the  classification  of  virtues  in  relation  to  the  objects 
upon  which  they  terminate.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  it 
almost  obvious  that  the  concrete  virtues  or  duties  could  not  possibly 
be  defined  except  as  the  kinds  of  activity  appropriate  in  given  rela- 
tions, and  that  expressions  like  "Virtues  of  the  Will,"  etc.,  could 
denote  only  the  more  formal  virtues  or  the  elements  implied  in  all 
virtue.  That  some  virtues  emphasize  one  of  these  elements  more 
than  another  may  in  some  sense  be  allowed ;  but  to  adopt  this  differ- 
ence of  emphasis  as  a  principle  of  classification  ought,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  have  been  impossible  to  one  who  had  already  refused  to 
accept  the  similar,  but  much  more  obvious  and  concrete,  division  of 
the  virtues  into  self-regarding  and  social. 

In  support  of  this  criticism,  it  may  suffice  to  advance  three  arguments 
drawn  from  Professor  Ladd's  subsequent  discussion  of  the  several  vir- 
tues in  accordance  with  his  classification,  (i)  I  find  that  in  at  least 
two  cases  (and  there  are  probably  others)  virtues,  nominally  particu- 
lar, are  characterized  in  terms  which  mark  them  out  as  being  clearly 
general  or  formal  virtues  (or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  formal  condi- 
tions of  all  particular  virtues),  and  not  on  the  same  level  as  others 
grouped  along  with  them.  Constancy,  says  Professor  Ladd,  "is  that 
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interpenetrating  and  all-suffusing  quality  of  moral  self-hood  which 
every  form  of  the  so-called  virtues  must  have,  in  order  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  any  even  imperfect  ideal  of  the  Virtuous  Life. "  "In  devotion 
to  the  rational  life,"  to  quote  only  one  of  the  instances  given,  "  it  is 
the  bone  of  veracity  "  (p.  264).  Again,  in  reference  to  his  so-called 
virtue  of  "trueness,"  "being  true,"  he  says,  "  in  conduct  and  char- 
acter may  be  esteemed  the  one  indispensable  condition  of  all  virtuous- 
ness,  the  core  of  all  right  and  dutiful  character"  (p.  296).  (2) 
Among  the  virtues  discussed  by  Professor  Ladd  are,  e.  g.t  the  follow- 
ing :  Humility,  Honesty,  Resignation,  Justness.  Now  I  think  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  guess  beforehand  under  which  psychological 
rubric  these  virtues  would  be  discussed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first  two 
are  regarded  as  forms  of  temperance  and  virtues  of  the  will,  while  the 
last  two  are  virtues  of  the  judgment.  Such  a  classification  seems  to  me 
to  stand  self-condemned.  And  it  does  not  much  help  matters  that 
Honesty  is  mentioned  again  in  connection  with  Justness.  (3)  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  is  himself  compelled  to  introduce  after  all  the  rejected 
division  in  terms  of  the  object.  "  It  has  already  been  said,"  he  ob- 
serves, "that  kindness  as  spontaneous  and  natural  feeling  cannot  be 
further  analyzed  or,  strictly  speaking,  defined ;  but  its  various  mani- 
festations, as  these  depend  either  upon  the  social  relations  under  which 
the  feeling  comes  into  play,  or  upon  the  condition  of  the  object  toward 
whom  the  feeling  goes  out,  require  some  separate  mention  "  (p.  315), 
—  the  "  separate  mention  ' '  being  simply  the  same  sort  of  discussion 
as  had  been  given  to  other  particular  virtues,  and  the  "  manifestations  ' ' 
being  such  virtues  as  Friendship,  Hospitality,  etc. 

On  the  later  discussions  of  Part  II,  relating  to  Duty  and  Moral  Law, 
I  have  not  time  to  dwell,  and  will  only  say  that  a  conspicuous  merit 
of  Professor  Ladd's  treatment  is  his  insistence  on  the  superiority  of 
personality  over  any  impersonal  law,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing in  the  latter  a  basis  for  morality. 

When  we  pass  to  the  third  division  of  the  work,  the  point  of  view 
just  mentioned  is  further  developed  in  a  criticism  of  the  Kantian 
ethics,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising  in  view  of  all  this  that  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  should  appear  to  have  so  little  sympathy  with  Hedonism, 
the  strength  of  which  certainly  lies  in  just  this  very  conviction  that 
the  final  worth  of  any  conduct  can  never  consist  in  its  mere  con- 
formity to  any  abstract  law,  but  must  always  in  the  last  resort  be  found 
in  some  form  of  personal  feeling.  At  any  rate,  that  the  criticism  of 
Rigorism  readily  connects  itself  with  an  insistence  on  the  ultimate 
character  of  feeling  must  be  a  very  familiar  fact  to  the  translator  of 
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Lotze,  and  from  such  an  insistence  on  feeling  to  a  hedonistic  ethics  is 
perhaps  no  great  leap.  But  Professor  Ladd  will  have  no  dealings  with 
hedonistic  ethics.  Even  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  is  suspect  to  him,  and  is  censured  in  a  passage 
which  is  dogmatic  without  being  either  explicit  or  accurate.  Aris- 
totle, he  says,  "  failed  to  carry  out  this  distinction,  as  indeed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  was  sure  to  do ;  and  the  very  effort  to  make 
the  distinction  introduced  a  confusion  into  his  entire  ethical  system 
which  his  pupils  and  critics  have  never  been  able  to  eradicate ;  nor 
will  they  ever  be  able  to  eradicate  it,  because  the  confusion  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  system  as  it  was  left  by  its  author.  .  .  .  Aristotle's 
conception  of  happiness  is  particularly  guilty  of  the  same  confusions 
as  those  which  distinguish  modern  Utilitarianism.  With  him,  happi- 
ness is  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  Virtuous  Life  plus  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  pleasures  as  to  Aristotle's  mind  seemed  indispensable 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  practice  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
posing of  the  virtues  —  namely,  liberality,  large  hospitality,  magnifi- 
cence .  .  .  (Ebdai/jiovia  =  apery  -|-  ydovdt  dependent  upon  external 
goods  of  a  certain  kind)  "  (pp.  478-479).  What  the  profound  and 
ineradicable  confusion  is,  to  which  Professor  Ladd  here  alludes,  is 
best  known  to  himself;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  reason  for 
singling  out  those  pleasures  which  depend  upon  the  possession  of  ex- 
ternal goods  of  a  certain  kind. 

His  criticism  of  Utilitarianism  or  Hedonism  is  based  upon  a  care- 
ful statement  of  the  psychological  nature  and  the  conditions  of  pleas- 
ure. This  statement  includes,  of  course,  the  necessary  commonplaces, 
but  adds  to  them  some  observations  on  the  sources  of  individual  hap- 
piness which  are  so  interesting,  frank,  and  suggestive,  that  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  Professor  Ladd  had  developed  them  much  more  fully. 
After  finishing  his  psychological  statement  he  continues  :  "  If  now  one 
will  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  truths  just  stated  regarding  the  psycho- 
logical doctrine  of  the  pleasure-pains,  and  also  what  has  earlier  been 
said  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Self,  one  may,  without  in- 
justice, make  short  work  of  every  form  of  Hedonism,  however  subtle 
and  well  fortified  with  argumentation"  (p.  481).  It  maybe  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  any  attempt  to  make  short  work  of  a  theory 
which  has  held  its  ground  since  the  beginnings  of  ethical  science  is 
likely  to  be  free  from  injustice.  And  I  hardly  think  that  a  hedonist 
like  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  would  have  found  the  criticisms  here 
advanced  very  convincing.  Professor  Ladd  argues,  for  instance, 
that  we  all  undergo  pains  of  discipline  and  self-denial  in  a  measure 
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greatly  exceeding  anything  that  a  hedonistic  theory  could  justify. 
' '  Let  us  suppose, ' '  he  says,  ' '  some  good  and  wise  man  to  train  his 
family  of  children.  .  .  .  Certain  virtues  must  be  enforced  by  painful 
discipline.  .  .  .  This  enforcement  bears  heavily  upon  the  suscepti- 
bilities for  current  pains  and  pleasures  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity. What  is  the  warranty  for  this  disciplinary  suppression  of  the 
pleasures  ...  of  this  small  community  ?  It  must  be  found  in  the 
interests  of  their  relations  to  a  larger  community.  But  this  larger 
community  .  .  .  cannot  pursue  virtuously  its  own  maximum  of  pleas- 
ures ...  if  the  pursuit  is  conducted  without  any  regard  to  the  next 
generation  [and  so  on].  ...  It  seems  to  me  [Professor  Ladd  con- 
cludes] that  we  are  all  entitled  to  a  release  from  the  obligation  to  suf- 
fer so  much  as  respects  the  attainable  maximum  of  our  own  happiness, 
if  this  suffering  is  a  mere  form  of  functioning  in  the  interests  of  the 
happiness  of  others  "  (pp.  485-6).  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  a  hedonist  would  consider  that  we  do  in  fact  tend 
(at  least  in  theory)  to  exalt  the  merits  of  discipline  and  self  denial  too 
much,  and  that  this  tendency  might  be  moderated  with  advantage. 
And  I  do  not  observe  that  Professor  Ladd  sufficiently  reckons  with  this 
very  obvious  reply.  But,  in  the  second  place,  Professor  Ladd  surely 
greatly  exaggerates  the  amount  of  pain  we  habitually  undergo  on  be- 
half of  posterity.  Of  course  people  in  general  assume,  as  they  natur- 
ally must  do,  that  the  present  order  of  things  and  their  own  part  and 
relationships  in  it  will  not  suffer  any  immediate  or  abrupt  termination, 
and  they  are  bound  in  reason  to  take  measures  accordingly.  But  per- 
haps we  may  doubt  whether  most  people  pay  any  greater  regard  to  the 
good  of  posterity  than  is  involved  in  this  not  very  violent  assump- 
tion. 

With  the  remaining  topics  of  the  third  division  of  the  work,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deal.  I  find  Professor  Ladd's  own  theory  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  too  vague  to  be  capable  of  any  definite  criticism  ;  and  his 
discussions  of  the  relations  of  morality  to  religion  involve  too  much 
reference  to  his  general  metaphysical  views  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  in  a  review  of  the  present  work. 

H.   BARKER. 
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In  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  the  historical 
development  of  Hegel's  Logic,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  genetic  study 
would  thrown  some  light  upon  the  many  difficulties  which  confront 
the  student  of  the  Logic.  In  this  undertaking  he  has  succeeded  most 
admirably,  and  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  Hegelian  system  are 
given  in  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  manner. 

There  were  many  influences  which  concurred  in  the  fashioning  of  a 
mind  such  as  Hegel's — the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  pre- 
eminently that  of  Plato,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  philosophy,  especiallyas  embodied  in  the  new  teach- 
ing of  Kant  and  the  post-Kantian  development  in  Fichte  and  Schelling. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  trace  the  historical  evolution  of  the  Hegel- 
ian system  ;  its  roots  strike  deep  through  the  modern  into  the  ancient 
strata  of  philosophical  thought.  The  system  may  be  regarded,  as  Dr. 
Baillie  puts  it,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  early  presented 
itself  to  Hegel  and  formed  the  starting  point  of  all  his  subsequent 
thinking — namely,  the  task  of  reconciling  the  objectivity  of  the  Greek 
thought  with  the  subjectivity  of  the  modern  point  of  view,  the  univer- 
salism  of  the  old  with  the  individualism  of  the  new. 

But,  when  we  have  duly  estimated  the  force  of  all  these  varied  and  at 
times  conflicting  influences  in  Hegel's  development,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  is  still  an  original  and  unique  strain  in  all  his 
thinking  which  can  be  referred  to  no  philosophical  ancestry,  and 
which  was  not  so  much  formed  as  formative.  For  Hegel  possessed  a 
vast  organizing  and  constructive  genius,  and  the  materials  of  the  past 
were  stamped  by  his  hand  with  a  die  of  a  new  and  original  cast. 
The  individual  element,  however,  can  be  the  more  clearly  recognized 
and  appreciated,  when  the  historical  setting  has  been  adequately  appre- 
hended and  properly  assessed.  And  it  is  in  this  undertaking  that  Dr. 
Baillie  has  made  a  permanent  contribution  of  no  small  value  to  the 
Hegelian  literature.  His  specific  task  is  to  show  that  the  development 
of  Hegel's  system,  which  found  its  final  expression  in  the  Logic,  is  a 
continuous  and  a  natural  evolution.  In  this  development  he  recog- 
nizes three  distinct  periods. 

The  first  extends  from  1797  to  1800,  and  is  marked  by  the  first 
attempt  on  Hegel's  part  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  more  complete  sys- 
tem of  a  subsequent  period.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, however,  his  thoughts  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  system  which 
embraces  tentatively  at  least  the  totality  of  truth.  This  system  is  from 
the  very  beginning  idealistic,  and  is  founded  upon  the  conception  of 
the  ultimate  reality  in  the  form  of  Geist.  Hegel  distinguishes,  how- 
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ever,  theoretical  philosophy  so-called  from  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  He  divides  the  theoretical  philosophy 
into  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  and  draws  a  relatively  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them.  His  departure  from  Kant  is  indicated  by  his 
transforming  the  notions  which  are  merely  subjectively  transcendental 
into  notions  which  are  objectively  transcendental  as  well,  and  which 
are  regarded  by  him  as  constructive  of  all  reality  whatsoever.  His 
idealism  at  this  stage  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Baillie  as  monadistic 
idealism,  that  is,  reality  is  regarded  by  Hegel  as  thinking  beings,  and 
not,  as  later  conceived,  purely  as  thought  (logical  idealism).  His 
dialectic  method  is  still  in  an  embryonic  form.  His  method,  so  far 
as  Hegel  may  be  said  at  this  stage  to  disclose  any  definite  method, 
may  be  described  solely  as  the  application  to  his  material  of  the  cate- 
gory of  reflection.  The  idea  of  development,  as  later  conceived,  has 
not  as  yet  come  to  the  fore. 

The  second  period  extends  from  1 80 1  to  1807,  marking  the  departure 
of  Hegel  from  Frankfurt  to  Jena,  and  prior  to  his  labors  upon  the 
Phanomenologie .  There  is  at  this  stage  a  noticeable  tendency  towards 
the  assimilation  of  Logic  to  Metaphysic.  Before  this  time  Hegel  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  religious  interest  in  philosophy  ;  now  it  is  essen- 
tially a  philosophical  interest  in  religion.  The  three  main  parts  of  his 
system,  the  Logic,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Spirit  are  still  conceived  as  self-dependent  moments  of  a  whole,  and 
independent  of  each  other.  He  distinguishes  between  Logic  and 
Metaphysic  by  referring  Logic  to  the  fundamental  category  of  reflection 
and  Metaphysic  to  that  of  a  transcendental  Anschauung. 

Dr.  Baillie  indicates  four  important  resultsas  the  outcome  of  this  period. 

1 .  A  firmer  grasp  of  his  fundamental  philosophical  principle,  namely, 
that  there  is  an  identity  which  is  the  ground  and  unity  of  all  opposites 
and  which  reason  seeks  to  exhibit  at  the  end  of  its  procedure  as  the 
essence  of  all  opposed  finite  elements.     More  emphasis,  however,  at 
this  stage  is  laid  upon  the  unity  than  upon  the  special  differences. 

2.  The  ascertainment  of  the  nature  and  procedure  of  the  instru- 
ment of  philosophizing,  which  consists  in  the  process  of  a  reflection 
of  opposites  which  are  relatively  identical  and  are  what  they  are  by 
sharing  in  the  one  identity  of  reason.     The  positive  side  of  <  philoso- 
phical knowledge '  is  referred  to  Anschauung.     The  tendency  to  a 
combination  of  reflection  and  Anschauung  is  an  anticipation  of  the  later 
developed  dialectic. 

3.  The  closer  approximation  of  Logic  to  Metaphysic  through  the 
assimilation  of  their  content. 
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4.  The  naming  of  the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
a  system,  namely,  that  of  development. 

The  suggestion  of  this  method  of  development  Dr.  Baillie  traces  to 
Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealismus,  which,  however,  is  at  best 
merely  conjectural. 

Between  the  second  and  third  periods,  Dr.  Baillie  marks  a  period  of 
transition,  in  which  the  problem  dealt  with  in  the  Phanomenologie  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  previous  development  of  thought,  and  bridges  the 
way  in  the  advance  towards  the  final  expression  of  the  system  in  the 
Logic.  The  problem  of  the  Phanomenologie  set  the  task  of  proving 
the  supremacy  of  mind,  and  the  detailed  exhibition  of  this  supremacy 
throughout  all  reality.  In  this  transition  period,  his  method  assumes 
its  final  form  of  the  dialectic  by  fusing  into  one  the  two  factors  of  re- 
flection and  Anschauung,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  regarded  by 
Hegel  as  different  and  contrasted. 

The  third  period,  which  extended  from  1807  to  1812-16,  marks  the 
development  and  completion  of  the  Phanomenologie,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Logic  in  its  final  form.  Hegel's  undertaking  in  the 
Phanomenologie  had  been  "the  inquiry  into  and  the  examination  of 
the  reality  of  knowledge. ' '  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate  character  and  content  of  much  as  absolute 
knowledge.  But  absolute  knowledge  exhibited  in  its  complete  essence 
and  manifestation  is  with  Hegel  coincident  with  the  content  of 
Logic.  The  result  attained  in  the  Phanomenologie  leads  therefore 
naturally  to  its  further  discussion  and  exposition  in  the  Logic.  Hegel 
regards  the  Logic  not  as  science  in  general,  but  science  in  its  ultimate 
terms,  the  very  notion  of  science  itself.  Dr.  Baillie  styles  the  Phan- 
omenologie, the  Critique  of  experience ;  the  Logic,  however,  the  Meta- 
physic  of  experience  (p.  212).  The  relation  in  which  the  content 
of  Logic  stands  to  that  of  the  Phanomenologie  is  this,  that  * '  both  cover 
the  whole  of  reality,  in  the  one  case  as  the  content  of  actual  experience, 
in  the  other  as  the  content  of  absolute  truth ;  in  the  one  case  as  con- 
crete appearance,  in  the  other  as  ultimate  reality"  (p.  213).  The 
Logic  Dr.  Baillie  discusses  in  a  general  way  as  regards  its  content  and 
its  method.  As  to  the  content,  the  following  is  his  summary  :  "  Given 
that  Reality  is  simply  the  totality  of  experience,  that  the  truth  of  ex- 
perience is  its  essence,  and  that  its  essence  is  Reason ;  given  again, 
that  reason  is  mind's  essential  nature,  that  knowing  itself  in  the  form 
of  self  is  true  self-knowledge,  and  that  self-knowledge  consists  in  know- 
ing its  constitutive  notions ;  and  given,  finally,  that  the  one  Absolute 
Mind  which  is  Reality,  is  in  nature  and  substance  the  same  as  individual 
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mind  —  given  these  general  positions,  and  the  Logic  as  the  systematic 
exposition  of  the  ultimate  experience  —  content  of  Absolute  Subject 
takes  shape  and  form  before  us  "  (p.  243). 

In  forming  the  material  in  the  construction  of  such  a  system,  the 
method  of  course  becomes  an  essential  factor  whose  value  for  the 
system  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Dr.  Baillie  recognizes 
four  elements  in  the  method  : 

(i)  A  dialectic  process;  (2)  a  process  which  is  the  union  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  ;  (3)  a  continuous  application  of  the  syllogistic 
process,  which  leaves  nothing  standing  as  a  mere  immediacy,  but 
relates  each  element  to  some  other  and  so  mediates  its  truth  with 
another;  (4)  a  process  which  is  the  realization  of  the  successive 
moments  of  self-reflection  (pp.  286-287). 

These  processes  are  not  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive,  but  repre- 
sent merely  the  various  possible  modes  of  viewing  that  which  is  the 
one  and  the  same  underlying  method. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the 
Hegelian  System,  and  is  necessarily  restricted  to  a  very  brief  compass. 
On  this  account,  it  is  not  so  complete  as  the  historical  portion,  which 
after  all  has  been  the  author's  main  task,  and  which  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

//  pentimento  e  la  morale  ascetica.      By  ZINO  ZINI.    Torino,  Fratelli 

Bocca,  1902. — pp.  xii,  232. 

History  has  known  many  arraignments  and  condemnations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  in  most  cases  the  Christian  ethical  ideal  has 
been  regarded  as  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  religion, 
and  has  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  attempts  to  destroy  the 
latter.  Where  the  Christian  morality  has  been  unfavorably  criticized, 
this  has  usually  been  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  or  Roman  ethics, 
by  men  who,  like  Nietzsche,  could  not  forgive  Christianity  for  its  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  ideals.  In  //  Pentimento,  on  the  contrary, 
Christian  morality  is  rejected  in  spite  of  its  admitted  superiority  to 
ancient  systems ;  and  if  the  accompanying  religion  receives  an  occa- 
sional share  of  condemnation,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  its  morality  that  no  independent  existence  is  possible. 

Before  reproducing  in  brief  the  author's  description  of  Christian 
ethics,  a  word  must  be  said  concerning  the  use  made  by  him  of  the 
term  Christianity.  For  him  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  extend  his  criticism  to  Protestant 
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teachings.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  criticisms 
themselves,  for  any  such  limitation  ;  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, whatever  is  said  of  Catholic  ethics  may  be  applied  mutatis 
mutandis  to  that  taught  by  the  '  orthodox '  Protestant  sects,  and  by 
some  of  the  liberal  ones.  The  demand  for  an  autonomous  morality 
implies  the  rejection  of  all  systems  based  on  the  will  of  God,  even 
when  the  interpretation  of  that  will  is  entrusted  to  the  individual ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  when  the  increase  of  personal  responsibility  is  held  up 
as  an  ideal,  what  is  meant  is  responsibility  to  one's  own  reason,  not  to 
God.  The  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  absence  of  confession  in 
the  Protestant  churches  changes  the  manifestation  of  repentance,  but 
so  long  as  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  the  need  for  divine  redemption 
form  the  central  point  of  their  teachings,  there  is  no  fundamental 
ethical  difference  between  them  and  the  older  church. 

Since  all  morality,  according  to  S.  Zini,  is  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, the  existence  of  any  type  of  morals  must  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  its  fitness,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  others  of  a  different  nature 
must  be  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  degree  in  which  each 
brings  about  harmony  between  the  individual  and  his  surroundings. 
The  Christian  morality  succeeded  because  of  the  superior  adaptation 
it  made  possible,  in  that,  contrary  to  all  ancient  systems,  it  regarded 
men  as  equal ;  and  though  this  equality  was  only  before  God  and  not 
before  one's  fellow -men,  the  change  was  of  great  importance  and  worthy 
of  all  admiration  and  respect.  Christianity  offered  much  to  primitive 
civilization  and  to  a  military  state  of  society,  and  succeeded  because 
of  its  fitness  to  do  so ;  but  a  recognition  of  its  historical  worth  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  like  valuation  under  existing  conditions.  We 
have  no  longer  either  a  primitive  civilization  or  a  military  state  of 
society,  we  are  not  now  children  nor  savages  nor  soldiers  bound  to  a 
feudal  lord ;  and  our  changed  environment  demands  different  reac- 
tions on  our  part.  Adaptation  must  be  brought  about  by  other  means 
than  those  offered  by  the  church. 

Morality,  as  actually  found,  is  always  based  both  on  reason  and  on 
feeling,  and  it  is  well  that  both  elements  should  be  present,  provided 
that  reason  is  invariably  given  precedence.  Systems  of  morality,  as 
distinguished  from  the  data  upon  which  they  are  built,  find  their 
fundamental  principle  either  in  reason  or  in  feeling.  Since  every 
religion  is  at  bottom  pure  sentiment,  religious  systems  belong  to  the 
latter  class,  all  others  to  the  former.  The  first  characteristic,  then,  of 
Christian  ethics  is  that  it  is  an  affective  system,  which  quality,  how- 
ever, does  not  differentiate  it  from  other  systems  of  a  religious  nature. 
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Its  specific  characteristics  are  :  ( i )  that  it  is  a  heteronomous  morality, 
/.  e. ,  it  seeks  to  conform  human  conduct  to  the  divine  will  rather  than 
to  natural  law ;  (2)  that  it  is  more  an  individual  than  a  social  morality. 
It  considers  man  and  God  rather  than  man  and  his  fellows,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  relations  between  equals  those  between  inferior  and  superior. 
God  is  the  end  of  every  action,  and  the  concept  of  the  future  life  be- 
comes of  supreme  importance.  If  this  principle  is  once  admitted,  its 
logical  sequence  is  the  doctrine  of  antagonism  between  the  present 
and  a  future  life,  between  nature  and  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  devil.  The  Christian  view  of  the  world  is  essen- 
tially that  of  a  conflict  between  two  opposing  forces,  in  which  man, 
though  free  in  a  certain  sense,  is  helpless  if  left  to  himself  and  unable 
to  do  anything  without  divine  aid.  These  consequences  when  once  de- 
veloped serve  in  turn  to  strengthen  the  principle ;  for  the  stronger  the 
conviction  of  human  corruption  and  moral  powerlessness,  the  more 
fixed  is  the  belief  that  the  natural  law  of  morality,  instead  of  coming 
from  man  himself,  is  the  command  of  supernatural  authority.  More- 
over, since  unaided  men  cannot  obey  these  commands,  human  action 
has  no  moral  value  in  itself;  any  worth  it  may  have  must  be  acquired 
indirectly  through  participation  in  divine  goodness.  Without  the 
grace  of  God,  man  is  utterly  vile ;  and  the  church  has  been  made  the 
repository  of  that  grace.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  powerlessness 
includes  the  subjection  of  both  intellect  and  will,  and,  linked  with  it, 
a  part  of  the  same  mental  attitude,  is  the  dogma  of  original  sin. 
Since  man  is  from  birth  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  ruler,  guilty  of  sin 
the  consequences  of  which  are  not  destroyed  even  by  redemption, 
the  natural  light  of  reason  is  darkened,  so  that  he  cannot  discern 
God's  purposes;  and,  as  an  additional  result  of  his  fallen  state,  his 
inclinations  are  toward  evil  rather  than  good.  He  must  bow  his  will 
to  God  and  give  up  attempts  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  end  of 
creation,  admitting  that  even  sin  and  evil  may  have  a  place  there. 
The  result  is  a  morality  of  resignation  and  confessed  weakness,  which 
of  itself  implies  future  defeat. 

When  such  a  point  of  view  embodies  itself  in  life,  we  have  asceti- 
cism, and  the  ascetic  ideal  is  that  of  Christianity.  Man  adopts  a  nega- 
tive idea  of  existence,  renounces  all  that  is  usually  accounted  worth 
the  having,  even  his  own  personality,  and  gives  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
voluntary  suffering  and  sacrifice,  all  this  with  the  object  of  attaining 
some  illusory  good  of  transcendent  value  and  belonging  to  another 
world.  S.  Zini  regards  asceticism  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  which  manifests  itself  wherever  political  and  social 
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activity  are  suppressed.  In  Buddhism,  in  the  later  Judaism  as  inter- 
preted by  the  prophets,  and  in  Christianity  one  sees  similar  results 
from  similar  conditions.  Poverty,  wretchedness,  and  slavery  demand 
some  remedy.  Asceticism  is  the  religious  substitute  for  social  reform. 
Earthly  conditions  are  of  no  importance  for  the  man  who  has 
renounced  the  world.  Among  the  Jewish  people,  where  the  oppression 
was  especially  long-continued  and  severe,  the  resulting  asceticism  was 
of  a  peculiarly  passionate  type.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  personal 
vengeance  upon  their  enemies,  they  developed  the  idea  of  a  future 
punishment  for  the  crimes  committed  against  themselves,  and  perforce 
entrusted  their  vendetta  to  an  implacable  God.  Christianity  inherited 
much  from  Judaism  and  also  from  the  Graeco -Roman  civilization. 
The  latter,  strictly  speaking,  contained  no  ascetic  elements.  There 
was  too  much  social  and  political  activity  in  Greece  and  Rome  to 
render  necessary  the  adoption  of  such  indirect  means  of  satisfaction. 
The  democratic  spirit  had  free  play  and  there  was  no  need  to  deny 
that  life  was  good  in  order  to  render  living  possible.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  empire,  conditions  slowly  changed,  and  asceti- 
cism made  its  appearance.  The  union  of  the  Alexandrian  neo -Platonic 
idealism  with  the  Jewish  theism,  already  mentioned,  gave  peculiar  force 
to  the  similar  tendencies  in  Christianity.  Even  yet  the  same  spirit 
lives,  not  only  in  Christian  teaching,  where  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions it  forms  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  especially  in 
socialism  and  anarchism,  where  the  old  asceticism  still  manifests  itself. 
The  explanation  of  asceticism  as  a  religious  substitute  for  social  re- 
form, is  an  instance  of  an  increasing  tendency  to  refer  all  variations  of 
human  thought  and  feeling  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  these  are  important  factors,  and  that  in  the  past 
they  have  been  too  much  neglected.  Doubtless  for  that  very  reason 
an  undue  valuation  of  them  now,  and  in  the  immediate  future,  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  in  the  case  of  asceticism,  as  in  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, the  contention  that  they  are  the  only  factors  remains  unproven. 
The  interpretation  of  some  of  the  instances  cited  appears  forced.  The 
classification  of  socialism  and  anarchism  as  manifestations  of  asceticism 
seems  due  entirely  to  the  explanation  of  the  latter  as  an  outburst  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  Socialism  and  anarchism  are  both  attempts  at  social 
reform,  but  I  cannot  see  that  either  has  ascetic  tendencies.  The 
willingness  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  an  ideal,  so  common  among  nihilists, 
is  not  necessarily  ascetic.  S.  Zini  mentions  the  fact  that  the  nihilists 
have  been  compared  to  the  Christian  martyrs,  but  such  a  comparison 
is  based  upon  the  similarity  of  passionate  devotion  to  a  cause  and  the 
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frequent  result  of  violent  death  rather  than  upon  any  likeness  of  con- 
victions as  to  the  value  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Again,  the  denial  of 
all  ascetic  tendencies  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  hardly  justified.  It 
may  be  that  we  read  our  Plato  too  much  in  the  light  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  of  Christianity,  but  some  statements  in  the  dialogues  seem 
incomprehensible,  if  the  ascetic  interpretation  is  refused  them.  Cyn- 
icism, too,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena,  and  only 
the  theory  of  asceticism  as  abortive  reform  demands  the  exclusion  of 
savage  practices  from  the  category.  One  must  admit,  of  course,  that 
there  are  great  differences  in  these  various  manifestations  of  asceticism, 
differences  as  great  as  those  in  the  general  intellectual  and  emotional 
life  of  the  individuals  concerned  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  radical  enough 
to  warrant  a  division  so  complete  that  an  explanation  entirely  adequate 
for  the  one  class  is  as  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other. 

To  return  to  the  undoubted  asceticism  of  Christianity,  its  renuncia- 
tion of  life  is,  curiously  enough,  prompted  by  the  fear  of  death.  When- 
ever man  regards  himself  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  he  is  led  to 
demand  some  absolute  good  from  life  that  it  cannot  give.  Doomed 
to  disappointment,  but  two  courses  are  open  to  him.  He  must  become 
a  sceptic,  who  despairs  of  the  attainment  of  the  desired  good,  or  he 
must  take  refuge  in  religious  belief  in  another  and  better  life.  Both 
attitudes  are  alike  the  result  of  the  mistaken  search  for  something 
absolute,  and  are  to  be  corrected  only  by  the  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  life.  The  Christian  doctrine  that  this  life  is  a  shadow  and  its 
gifts  of  no  value,  is  closely  bound  together  with  the  Christian  fear  of 
death.  In  the  passionate  terror  inspired  by  that  mystery,  no  suffering 
is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  possible  redemption.  The  result  is  a 
change,  what  Nietzsche  calls  an  Umwertung,  of  the  ethical  values  of 
the  ancients.  Man  is  prevented  from  the  healthy  exercise  of  activity, 
he  regards  the  life  which  assures  his  future  as  the  best,  and  he  be- 
comes cruel  to  himself  and  to  others.  Christian  asceticism,  in  spite  of 
its  lofty  virtues  and  ideals,  is  fundamentally  mistaken  and  in  its  influ- 
ence hurtful.  The  mystery  is  in  life  not  in  death,  and  the  only  remedy 
for  the  error  lies  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  absolute  to  be 
sought,  that  is,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  relativity. 

With  no  conception  of  this  law,  Christian  asceticism  became  ex- 
treme. Events  and  actions  were  not  regarded  as  mixtures  of  good 
and  evil,  with  which  one  must  do  the  best  one  could.  Everything 
was  looked  upon  as  either  good  or  bad,  and  in  the  eager  effort  to  seek 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  elaborate  rules  and  special  modes  of  liv- 
ing were  formulated.  Here  again,  however,  the  doctrines  of  human 
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powerlessness  and  of  the  need  of  divine  grace  made  recourse  to  God 
necessary.  Only  God  can  assure  safety  from  the  horrors  of  death  and 
hell.  Wrongdoing  becomes  sin,  an  offense  against  God.  In  this 
transformation,  S.  Zini  sees  a  fact  of  profound  importance  for  the  social 
significance  of  Christian  ethics.  Offenses  become  impersonal,  as  it 
were,  directed  only  against  God.  One  does  not  offend  against  one's 
fellowmen,  they  are  only  the  means  through  which  one  has  sinned 
against  God.  Reparation  is  due,  not  to  them  but  to  God.  The  form  of 
payment  demanded  is  primarily  repentance,  and,  since  God  forgives 
only  those  sins  that  are  confessed,  continual  self-examination  is  a 
necessity.  The  entire  moral  life  of  Christianity  becomes  a  repetition 
of  the  cycle :  sin,  self-examination,  repentance.  Thus  the  center  of 
Christian  ethics  is  not  virtue  but  sin ;  man's  thoughts  are  directed 
toward  remorse  for  past  failures  rather  then  toward  the  future  attain- 
ment of  an  ideal. 

By  the  ancients  self-knowledge  was  advocated  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  looked  toward  the  future  ;  while 
the  self-knowledge  of  Christianity  has  for  its  object  the  awakening  of 
remorse  for  the  past  and  a  deep  conviction  of  one's  own  weakness. 
The  emphasis  placed  upon  repentance  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
elements  of  Christian  morality.  Constant  study  of  one's  past  actions, 
together  with  an  artificially  stimulated  remorse,  is  directly  conducive 
to  depression  of  the  moral  forces.  Even  a  mistaken  activity  is  better 
than  none,  and  Christian  self-examination  tends  to  lessen  all  activity. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  deadening  effect  of  Christian  morality,  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  repentance  shows  that  it  is  essentially  an  expres- 
sion of  self-interest.  It  is  prompted  by  the  fear  of  consequences  and 
of  the  disapproval  of  one's  fellows,  and  is  therefore  not  a  moral  phe- 
nomenon at  all.  It  becomes  such  only  in  the  form  of  discontent  at  a 
lowering  of  one's  moral  valuation  of  self.  Legitimate  repentance  is 
the  variation  in  the  feeling  of  one's  own  moral  dignity.  There  is  no 
trace  of  this  in  the  Christian  experience  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
merely  the  method  of  satisfaction  demanded  by  an  offended  God,  no 
more  than  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  lest  the  creditor  exact  the  harder 
penalty  which  lies  within  his  power.  Besides,  the  feeling  of  repen- 
tance for  a  past  that  cannot  be  changed,  the  desire  that  an  action 
should  be  undone,  is  based  upon  a  logical  absurdity.  The  past  is  past, 
never  to  be  altered.  Why  devote  oneself  to  wishing  it  had  been 
otherwise  ?  An  ethics  which  bases  moral  improvement  upon  such  a 
contradiction  incurs  the  danger  of  being  discarded  altogether  as  soon 
as  its  intellectual  difficulties  are  realized.  In  a  primitive  state  of 
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society,  it  is  of  value  as  a  corrective  for  the  reckless  yielding  to  every 
impulse,  but  its  survival  among  more  developed  conditions  of  intelli- 
gence is  a  menace  to  public  morals. 

The  nature  of  the  morality  proposed  as  a  substitute  is  briefly  sketched. 
The  importance  of  the  conscience  in  moral  life  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  must  be  trained  to  foresee  the  future  rather  than  to  regret  the 
past.  Its  development  is  linked  with  that  of  personality,  and  weak- 
ness of  character  is  simply  lack  of  strong  central  organization.  The 
foundation  of  every  stable  autonomous  morality  is  the  education  of 
the  will,  the  formation  of  the  personal  ego  instead  of  its  denial,  as  in 
heteronomous  systems.  All  moral  progress  lies  in  the  increase  of  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  oneself.  So  long  as  the  social  group  is  the 
unit,  and  the  belief  in  chance  or  fate  or  all-ruling  Providence  is  com- 
mon, the  feeling  of  responsibility  cannot  be  developed.  After  society 
has  become  industrial,  and  the  growth  of  science  has  substituted  the 
idea  of  law  for  that  of  fate,  man  comes  to  consciousness  of  himself  and 
is  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  own  acts  in  the  sum  of  energies 
surrounding  him. 

To  the  writer,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  //  Pentimento 
is  the  union  of  agreement  with  Nietzsche's  doctrines,  to  which  occa- 
sional reference  is  made,  and  of  divergence  from  them.  The  Chris- 
tian system  of  morality  is  rejected,  because  it  induces  weakness  and  is 
at  the  same  time  based  on  absurdity.  The  individual  must  depend 
upon  himself  and  avoid  everything  that  paralyzes  his  forces  and  de- 
creases activity.  So  far,  save  for  moderation  of  statement,  one  might 
be  reading  Nietzsche ;  but  the  standpoint  from  which  the  criticism  is 
made  is  essentially  different.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  current 
morality  is  to  be  discarded  altogether,  nor  is  the  individual  to  main- 
tain himself  against  society.  The  moral  ideal  must  be  found  within 
oneself,  imposed  by  oneself,  that  is  all.  Moreover,  the  ideal  is  essen- 
tially a  rational  one,  and  is  realized  in  an  increasing  control  of  the 
emotions  and  impulses  by  the  reason.  Nietzsche  would  have  found 
this  almost  as  distasteful  as  Christianity. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 
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LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 
Le  conflit  actuel  de  la  science  et  de  la  philosophic  dans  la  psychologie.     J. 

CHAZOTTES.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXVII,  9,  pp.  249-259. 

Psychology  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Theoretically  there  are  two  schools. 
The  new  school  regards  psychology  as  a  natural  science.  For  the  old 
school,  it  is  one  of  the  four  philosophical  sciences.  Both  schools  confound 
psychology  with  the  philosophy  of  psychology.  None  of  the  sciences  are 
free  from  a  similar  confusion  in  the  early  stages  of  their  separation  from 
philosophy.  Sciences  originated  from  the  study  of  phenomena  for  the  sup- 
port of  philosophical  systems.  At  length  an  interest  was  aroused  in  this 
study  for  its  own  sake.  The  practical  value  of  the  sciences  gave  them  an 
independent  reason  for  being  and  cut  them  off  from  philosophy.  When 
the  sciences  became  strong,  they  attempted  to  supersede  philosophy,  for- 
getting that  the  two  fields  are  entirely  distinct.  Psychology  has,  in  addition 
to  the  difficulties  common  to  all  the  sciences,  a  special  difficulty  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  psychic  fact.  In  order  to  fix  the  place  of  psychology 
among  the  sciences,  and  determine  its  relation  to  philosophy,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  more  exactly  the  boundary  between  philosophy  and  science  in 
general.  To  do  this,  we  must  return  to  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  sciences  must  be  sharply  divided  into  physical  and  psy- 
chical. All  difficulties  disappear  when  we  understand  the  true  distinction 
between  science  and  philosophy.  Psychology  is  the  necessary  intermediary 
between  physics  and  metaphysics,  and  it  is  only  —  in  a  certain  sense  —  as 
parts  of  psychology  that  the  other  sciences  are  related  to  metaphysics. 
The  same  conditions  that  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  other  sciences  from 
philosophy  bring  about  the  establishment  of  psychology  as  a  positive 
science.  G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Die  Notwendigkeit  und  Allgemeinheit  des  psychophysischen  Parallelismus. 

JOSEPH  PETZOLDT.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  VIII,  iii,  pp.  281-337. 

This  article  is  prompted  by  Schuppe's  Zusammenhang  von  Leib  und  Seele, 
in  which  work  the  writer's  views  were  attacked.     Although  the  theme  of 
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the  article  is  in  no  sense  merely  a  refutation  of  Schuppe's  criticisms,  never- 
theless opportunity  is  taken  to  reply  in  some  detail,  and  also  to  examine 
critically  the  views  of  various  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  parallelism. 
By  psychophysical  parallelism,  the  writer  means  simply  the  theory  that 
the  psychical  life  in  all  its  phases  must  be  coordinated  in  terms  of  unitary 
significance  with  the  processes  of  the  central  nervous  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  or  idea,  no  feeling  or  thought,  with- 
out a  simultaneous  process  in  the  brain.  This  definition  is  completely 
divorced  from  all  metaphysical  or  philosophical  implications.  The  '  uni- 
versality '  of  psychophysical  parallelism  does  not  mean  that  every  physical 
process  is  accompanied  by  a  psychical  (that  would  be  metaphysical  paral- 
lelism), but  that  every  psychical  occurrence  is  determined  by  a  biological 
occurrence.  Similarly,  the  notion  of  the  '  necessity '  of  psychophysical 
parallelism  arises  from  no  a  priori  deduction,  but  has  reference  merely  to 
the  principles  given  with  experience.  The  investigation  of  the  problem 
can  and  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  total  independence  of  every  philosoph- 
ical conception  of  the  cosmos.  The  sole  presupposition  requisite  is  the 
natural  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  This  distinc- 
tion does  not  presuppose  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  nature  and  spirit,  nor  does  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  brain  and  soul  depend  upon  such  an  answer.  The  notion  of 
cause  as  the  antecedent  of  effect  is  scientifically  unserviceable.  Even  if 
the  notion  were  not  ambiguous  and  indeterminate,  it  would  be  far  from  ade- 
quate :  it  overlooks  the  entire  sphere  of  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  depend- 
ence. The  simultaneous  interdependences  which  physics  establishes  are 
the  most  exact  expression  of  natural  laws.  We  do  not  ask  why  but  kow 
heavy  bodies  fall.  In  accordance  with  what  law  does  a  freely  falling  body 
move  ?  With  the  recognition  of  this,  the  concept  of  function  supersedes 
that  of  cause.  Both  Wundt  and  Kiilpe  misinterpret  the  significance  of 
the  concept  of  function,  in  that  they  mistake  the  equalization  of  variable 
functional  magnitudes  for  the  reciprocity  of  their  dependence.  The  writer 
next  distinguishes  between  the  mediate  and  immediate  dependence  of  the 
determining  elements  of  a  process,  and  shows  the  successive  dependence 
of  the  worth  of  a  single  determining  element.  The  facts  of  the  simultaneous 
dependence  of  the  different  determining  elements  of  a  natural  process  and 
the  successive  dependence  of  the  worth  of  every  single  determining  ele- 
ment, the  writer  includes  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  Eindeutigkeit. 

A.   L. 

Les   tendances  fondamentales   des   mystiques    Chretiens.      J.    H.    LEUBA. 

REV.  Phil.,  XXVII,  No.  7,  pp.  1-37. 

As  types  of  Christian  Mystics,  the  author  takes  Mme.  Guyon,  Saint 
Francis  of  Sales,  Saint  Theresa,  Ruysbroeck,  Tauler,  and  Suso.  He  finds 
two  fundamental  motives  in  the  lives  of  these  mystics,  i.  The  ecstatic 
love  of  God.  This  affection,  which  is  achieved  only  after  considerable 
time  and  by  much  effort,  is  not  an  ethereal  love  ;  but  it  is  a  violent  passion. 
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(The  subject  of  ecstacy  will  be  treated  separately  by  the  author,  in  another 
paper.)  2.  The  second  motive  is  the  '  union  mystique*  which  the  mystic 
seeks  to  establish  between  himself  and  God.  It  is  from  this  rapport  that 
the  most  important  results  flow.  The  mystic  union  is  nothing  more  than  a 
complete  and  final  submission  of  the  individual  will  to  the  Divine  Will. 
When  this  state  of  resignation  is  wholly  realized,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mme.  Guyon,  all  sense  of  an  individual  will  is  lost  and  volition  becomes 
automatic.  Thus,  her  most  celebrated  work,  the  Torrents,  was  written 
unconsciously.  On  the  ground  of  this  denial  of  the  individual  will,  the 
author  combats  the  view  that  the  mystics  exemplify  the  individual  form  of 
religious  sentiment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sees  in  them  the  highest  type  of 
universalized  action.  H.  C.  STEVENS. 

On  Mental  Conflict  and  Imputation.     F.  H.  BRADLEY.     Mind,  No.  43, 

pp.  289-315- 

The  only  defensible  account  of  will  is  that  which  makes  it  consist  in  the 
self-realization  of  an  idea  with  which  the  self  is  identified.  The  objection 
urged  against  this  definition  of  will  is  that  the  essence  of  will  does  not  con- 
sist in  an  idea  identified  with  self,  because  two  ideas  which  move  toward 
two  incompatible  actions  may  be  equally  identified  with  oneself.  Hence, 
an  inexplicable  will  must  be  introduced  to  explain  one  of  these  actions. 
This  objection  involves  an  assumption  which  is  not  based  upon  facts.  But 
even  if  this  assumption  that  the  self  is  identified  at  once  with  two  conflicting 
ideas  were  true,  the  self  need  not  be,  and  is  not,  identified  with  them  equally. 
A  difference  in  degree  may  be  a  difference  in  kind.  Apart  from  the  presence 
or  absence  of  mere  morality,  there  is  a  distinction  between  higher  and  lower. 
Everywhere  in  our  nature  we  find  a  distinction  between  the  self  which  is 
essential  and  the  self  which  is  accidental.  The  superiority  found  here  may 
be  called  material.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  varieties  of  what 
may  be  called  formal  superiority  :  (a)  both  in  theory  and  practice  a  course 
is  higher  which  consciously  asserts  a  principle  ;  (b)  in  general,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  a  course  which  has  been  adopted  after  reflection  will 
be  superior  ;  (c)  that  which  is  wider  and  more  inclusive  is  formally  superior. 
In  addition  to  the  so-called  formal  and  material  superiority,  there  is  another 
principle  of  distinction  founded  on  pleasure  and  pain.  An  idea  which  is 
pleasant  or  more  pleasant  is  so  far  higher.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
self  is  identified  at  once  with  two  conflicting  ideas  is  fallacious,  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  mental  conflict  two  moving  ideas,  A  and  J3,  cannot  be 
present  together.  'Good'  and  'bad,'  in  the  meaning  of  opposites,  cannot 
coexist.  When  we  consider  imputation  in  connection  with  will,  we  must 
say  that  so  long  as  B  is  held  subordinate,  and  does  not  appear  except  as 
negated  by  A,  it  is  not  an  idea  proper  and  there  is  no  volition.  But  if  A 
and  B  oscillate,  and  B  breaks  loose  from  its  subordination  to  A,  then  there 
is  volition,  but  a  subordinate  element  contained  in  an  idea  must  not  be 
counted  as  an  idea  if  it  is  taken  by  itself.  The  definition  of  will  as  the  self- 
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realization  of  an  idea  with  which  self  is  identified  stands.  If  there  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained,  they  must  not,  in  any  case,  be  referred  to  an 
unknown  will.  C.  M.  STORY. 

Zum  Lehrbegriff  des  Wirkens.      JOHANNES  REHMKE.     Z.  f.   Ph.,   120,  I, 

pp.  i-ii. 

The  author  is  not  concerned  in  this  article  with  the  justification  of  the 
causal  connection  between  two  things.  But  assuming  this  connection,  he 
seeks  to  reach  a  clear  conception  of  the  notion  of  causal  action.  He  shows 
by  analysis  that  the  action  of  one  thing  upon  another  cannot  be  conceived 
as  a  bestowal  or  transmission  of  energy  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Moreover,  whenever  one  thing,  B,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  of 
energy  in  another  thing,  A,  the  latter  is  also  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss 
of  an  equal  amount  of  energy  in  the  former.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
follows,  that  all  causal  action  between  things  is  in  a  strict  sense  reciprocal. 
Action  on  the  part  of  anything  signifies  only  being  a  condition  for  a 
change  in  another  individual  thing.  Every  case  of  causal  action  then  re- 
quires at  least  two  individual  things  :  one,  which  experiences  the  action  as 
its  change,  and  another  which  affords  the  condition  of  the  change  in  the 
first.  J.  E.  C. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Sur  r apparence    objective  de  T  espace  visuel.     A.   LALANDE.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXVII,  5,  pp.  489-500. 

The  different  senses  furnish  us  with  different  degrees  of  certainty  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  their  objects.  In  this  respect  vision  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  senses.  Can  we  find  in  visual  sensations  any  characteristic 
which  would  furnish  an  explanation  of  their  preeminence?  —  We  are  di- 
rectly dependent — logically,  morally,  and  otherwise — upon  our  fellowmen  ; 
without  their  approbation  and  good-will  we  could  comprehend  nothing, 
realize  nothing.  Their  judgments  regarding  things  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  us.  From  conflict  of  individualities  there  arises  a  bipartition  of 
our  knowledge  into  subjective  and  objective.  That  which  we  perceive  and 
describe  as  others  do,  appears  to  us  to  be  stable  and  real.  That,  however, 
which  provokes  in  others  judgments  irreconcilable  with  our  own,  appears 
to  have  only  subjective  reality.  Our  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  of 
this  latter  type.  A  rectangle,  on  the  contrary,  appears  alike  to  all  who 
see  it ;  it  therefore  possesses  objective  reality  and  has  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  those  who  perceive  it.  Communality,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the 
distinction  between  objectivity  and  subjectivity. —  This  principle  of  com- 
munality  explains  the  preeminent  objectivity-value  which  attaches  to  visual 
sensations.  For  a  visible  object  can  be  perceived  simultaneously  by  many 
individuals,  while  a  touched  surface  or  a  lifted  weight  can  be  experienced  by 
only  one  individual  at  a  time. — The  same  objectivity-value  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  classes  of  visual  sensations.  Our  confidence  in  the  objec- 
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tivity  of  spatial  form  (a  muscular-retinal  product)  is  much  superior  to  our 
confidence  in  the  objectivity  of  color  (a  purely  retinal  product).  Color  is 
recognized  to  be  largely  subjective,  while  form  seems  to  possess  a  reality 

independent  of  the  observer.  T   ,,,,   ,., 

J.  W.  BAIRD. 


Analyse  der  asthetischen  contemplation  (Plastik    und   Malerei).      EDITH 
KALISCHER.    Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXVIII,  3  and  4,  pp.  199-252. 

^Esthetic  contemplation  is  characterized  by  two  psychical  conditions  : 
the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  sense-impressions  received  from  the 
work  of  art,  and  there  is  present  in  the  margin  of  consciousness  a  throng 
of  ideas  (recalled  by  the  sense-impressions)  of  "such  intensity  and  fullness 
that  they  threaten  to  burst  asunder  the  narrow  limits  of  consciousness." 
The  impressions  received  are  invariably  possessed  of  strong  reproductive 
tendency  ;  a  minimum  of  sense-data  gives  rise  to  a  maximum  of  higher 
mental  processes.  The  reproduced  ideas  arise  mechanically  ;  they  shoot 
up  like  a  released  spring.  Art  representation  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
by  limitations  consequent  upon  the  instruments  which  it  employs.  Chief 
among  these  are  :  limited  range  of  artificial  light-  and  color-intensities 
(Helmholtz),  impossibility  of  appealing  to  more  than  one  sense  at  a  time, 
impracticability  of  giving  a  series  of  consecutive  representations  of  an  event 
and  of  depicting  an  object  from  different  points  of  view,  inability  to  furnish 
an  adequate  and  unequivocal  representation  of  movement,  of  tridimen- 
sionality,  etc.  Hence- a  high  degree  of  skill  and  discretion  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  objects  to  be  represented.  The  artist  must  select 
elements  which  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduction,  and  must  choose 
a  characteristic  partial  content  of  the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  The  sense-impressions  received  from  a  work 
of  art  perform  a  dual  function :  they  set  in  motion  a  train  of  reproduced 
ideas  and  they  furnish  an  approximate  schema  for  these  ideas. — The 
author  discusses  the  relation  of  her  theory  to  other  modern  theories  of  art. 
She  quotes  from  Kiilpe  at  some  length  and  comments  upon  Gross,  Lipps, 
Dessoir,  and  Volkelt.  She  finds  in  the  theory  of  Conrad  Lange  an  approxi- 
mate expression  of  her  own  views.  j  ^  BAIRD 

Les  theories  du  risible.     JAMES  SULLY.     Rev.  Ph.,    XXVII,    8,  pp.  113- 

139- 

Upon  examination,  the  risible  is  found  to  present  many  diverse  forms. 
This  paper,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  their  unification  and  explanation, 
begins  with  an  investigation  of  two  or  three  typical  theories  of  the  risible. 

I.  According  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  which  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  degradation,  the  real  force  of  the  risible  consists  in  something 
unworthy  or  degrading  in  the  object.  Aristotle,  for  example,  held  that  ' '  the 
risible  is  a  subdivision  of  the  ugly,  and  consists  in  some  defect  or  deformity 
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which  is  neither  painful  nor  pernicious."  This  theory  is  more  carefully 
developed  in  Hobbes's  doctrine,  that  laughter  is  nothing  more  than  a  feeling 
of  vanity  aroused  by  the  sudden  idea  of  some  superiority  which  we  perceive 
ourselves  to  have  over  others  or  over  ourselves  at  a  previous  time.  The 
principal  part  of  this  theory,  viz.,  the  conscious  representation  of  our  superi- 
ority, can  hardly  withstand  examination.  It  is  true  that  there  is  this 
agreeable  feeling  of  elevation,  but  it  does  not  account  for  all  the  varieties 
of  satisfaction  expressed  by  laughter.  In  many  cases  there  is  not  the  time 
necessary  for  the  perception  mentally  to  oppose  itself  to  the  idea  of  our  own 
immunity.  Bain,  who  has  so  amended  this  theory  as  to  make  it  less  open 
to  criticism,  endeavors  to  show  that  simple  disproportion,  when  not  degrad- 
ing, does  not  excite  laughter.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  disproportion  there  is  an  element  of  degradation.  The 
question  is  whether  this  element  is  always  present,  and  whether,  when 
present,  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  laughter.  An  exact  analysis  will  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  cites  instances  of  the  bizarre  and  strange 
in  which  there  is  neither  deformity  nor  loss  of  dignity. 

II.  According  to  the  second  or  intellectual  theory,  of  which  Kant  can  be 
considered  the  first  great  representative,  laughter  arises  when  a  certain 
effect  is  produced  in  our  intellectual  mechanism,  such  as  the  negation  of 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect.  This  theory,  too,  we  must  regard 
as  insufficient.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  any  case  of  laughter  as  entirely 
due  to  unrealized  expectation  or  surprise.  Surprise  appears  to  be  the 
common  condition  of  lively  and  exciting  impressions,  and  is  one  of  the 
antecedents  of  laughter.  But  its  role  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated.  A 
bon  mot  continues  to  amuse  us  long  after  the  first  effect  of  surprise  has 
passed  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  element  of  surprise  reaches  a  vanishing 
point.  Schopenhauer  has  more  fully  developed  this  intellectual  theory. 
In  every  case,  he  tells  us,  laughter  comes  from  a  sudden  perception  of  the  in- 
congruity between  a  conception  and  a  real  object  which  is  thought  by  means 
of  that  conception.  It  is  true  that  there  enters  into  our  explicit  judgments 
a  general  form  of  representation  under  which  the  perception  is  or  may  be 
subsumed.  But  the  distinct  evocation  of  a  general  representation  is  occa- 
sional only.  To  sum  up  the  criticism  of  the  principal  types  of  theory  :  each 
has  its  own  domain,  but  this  domain  is  limited.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  laugh  can  be  explained  by  a  loss  of  dignity.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  in  other  cases  the  laugh  results  from  a  more  or  less  conscious- 
ness perception  of  incongruity.  If  these  principles  are  thus  shown  to  be 
valid,  does  it  follow  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  unity  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  negative,  an  analysis  showing  that  laughter  is  due  to  two  distinct 
causes.  It  would  appear  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  embracing  the 
diverse  properties  and  aspects  of  the  risible  in  a  single  definition  is  to  say 
that  the  common  characteristic  is  a  kind  of  defect  in  consequence  of  which 
laughable  things  do  not  respond  to  the  demands  of  a  certain  type,  such  as 
that  determined  bv  law  or  custom.  M.  S.  MACDONALD. 
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ETHICAL. 

Intuitionism  and  Teleology.     FRANK  THILLY.     Int.   J.  E.,   XII,   4,   pp. 

487-494. 

In  whatever  sense  we  use  the  terms  intuitionism  and  utilitarianism,  or 
teleology,  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the  fundamental 
tenets.  For  all  teleologists,  the  end  must  be  some  ultimate  desire  in  human 
nature  which  cannot  be  further  explained,  and  this  means  that  there  are 
certain  innate  principles  in  human  nature  which  form  the  basis  of  man's 
moral  nature.  The  ultimate  desire  of  the  teleologist  and  the  innate  principle 
of  the  intuitionist  are  the  same  thing.  The  teleologist  can  grant  that  con- 
science is  innate,  since  he  himself  reaches  a  principle  beyond  which  he  can- 
not go.  Further,  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  hedonism 
and  intuitionism,  since  the  hedonist  may  admit  that  conscience,  as  some- 
thing innate,  dictates  acts  which  have  a  pleasurable  effect  without  knowing 
anything  about  that  effect.  But  the  teleologist  cannot  admit  that  con- 
science has  absolute  worth.  It  must  be  a  means,  not  an  end.  The 
intuitionist  rejects  teleology,  because  particular  teleologists  happen  to  an- 
tagonize the  view  that  conscience  is  innate.  Particular  teleologists  reject 
intuitionism  as  such,  because  intuitionists  deny  the  relativity  of  the  moral 
law.  Fundamentally,  there  is  no  contradiction.  C.  M.  STORY. 

The   Optimistic    Implications   of   Idealism.     J.    D.    LOGAN.     Int.   J.   E., 
XII,  4,  pp.  294-501. 

Modern  idealists,  both  pluralists  and  monists,  in  the  last  analysis  con- 
strue optimism  in  terms  of  hedonism.  But  this  is  purely  a  psychological 
interpretation,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  ethical  (idealistic) 
problem  of  optimism.  In  the  view  of  the  pluralists,  virtue  and  happiness 
will  ultimately  become  one,  and  their  present  divorce  is  unnatural.  In  the 
view  of  the  monist,  there  is  one  thing  sure,  the  Logos.  Goodness  means  not 
only  the  perfecting  of  the  life  of  God,  which  is  the  ethical  ideal,  but  also  a 
divine  happiness  for  finite  individuals.  The  monist  is  concerned  with  the 
objective  proof  of  ethical  optimism.  The  only  objective  'proof  of  op- 
timism that  the  idealist  can  offer  must  be  'analytical.'  Man's  true  life 
must  be  identified  with  the  Absolute,  but  the  category  of  the  finite  moral 
life  is  neither  'self-realization'  nor  'self-abnegation'  but  'cooperation.' 
The  pluralist  cannot  consistently  hold  this  view,  because  in  his  judgment 
God  and  man  are  externally  related  to  one  another  and  man  cannot  be 
inwardly  a  co-worker  with  God.  The  movement  of  a  constructive  argu- 
ment for  ethical  idealism  must  be,  that  nothing  is  intrinsically  good  except 
the  good  will,  and  he  who  forever  wills  the  Good,  the  perfection  of  the 
absolute  life,  creates  the  reality  of  spirit  and  secures  the  supremacy  of  the 
Good.  C.  M.  STORY. 
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Wert  nnd  Schonheit.     STEPHAN  WITASEK.      Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  VIII,  2,  pp. 

164-193. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  amongst  philosophers  to  characterize 
^Esthetics  as  a  science  of  values,  and  so  to  make  it  parallel  with  the  dis- 
ciplines of  Ethics  and  Epistemology,  which  have  for  their  objects  the  phil- 
osophical values  of  goodness  and  truth.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true,  the 
subject  matter  of  Esthetics  consists  in  objects  of  value  in  the  realm  of 
beauty  and  of  art.  This,  however,  only  confuses  the  issue.  ^Esthetics  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  beautiful  object  as  an  object  of  value,  or  with  beauty 
as  a  value,  but  only  with  the  essential  nature  of  beauty.  A  thing  is  not 
beautiful  because  it  is  valued,  but  it  is  valued  because  it  is  beautiful. 
Value  is  a  consequence,  not  the  essence  of  beauty.  With  Ethics  the  case 
is  different.  The  subject  matter  of  Ethics  is  the  good  and  bad,  and  these 
are  essentially  values.  Moral  goodness  is  identical  with  moral  worth.  The 
essential  thing  in  beauty  and  ugliness  is  that  they  awaken  pleasure  and 
displeasure.  The  value  of  an  aesthetic  object  is  a  result  of  aesthetic  pleasure 
or  displeasure,  and  is  not  its  primary  and  constitutive  mark.  ^Esthetic 
pleasure  is  to  beauty  what  value  is  to  moral  goodness.  For  this  reason 
^Esthetics  is  not  a  science  of  values.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
beautiful  is  to  the  essence  of  beauty  as  the  value  of  the  true  is  to  truth. 
The  true  judgment,  compared  with  the  false  judgment,  is  valuable,  but 
truth  is  not  identical  with  this  value.  Similarly  beauty  is  not  a  value  of 
the  beautiful,  but  a  consequence  of  it.  The  aesthetic  is  not  value  ;  it  has 
value. 

^Esthetic  pleasure  is  pleasurable  perception,  not  evaluation.  The 
aesthetic  sense-object  awakens  pleasure  directly  and  immediately.  Feeling 
of  value,  on  the  contrary,  implies  the  intervention  of  judgment  and  is 
concerned  with  the  real  significance  of  a  thing,  not  with  mere  sensuous 
phenomenon.  Further,  in  aesthetic  pleasure  one  forgets  one's  self;  in 
evaluation  one  feels  self  as  a  factor.  Evaluation  is  intimately  connected 
with  desire,  whereas  the  purer  the  aesthetic  feeling,  the  freer  it  is  from 
desire.  The  feeling  of  value  presupposes  judgment ;  whereas  the  feeling 
of  aesthetic  pleasure  presupposes  only  perception,  memory  or  imagination. 
One  may  have  aesthetic  pleasure,  e.  g.,  in  the  mere  vision  of  the  blue  sky  or 
the  golden  sunshine  ;  there  need  be  here  no  feeling  of  value.  A  feeling  of 
value  may,  however,  be  associated  with  it,  and  perhaps  usually  is,  as  e.  g.t 
in  the  vision  of  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  wishes  to  take  a  walk,  in  which 
cases  one  passes  from  pleasure  in  a  thing  to  pleasure  about  it.  The  crucial 
mark  in  discriminating  between  value  and  beauty  is  to  be  sought  in  their 
different  psychological  origins  :  the  former  arises  in  judgment,  the  latter 
in  perception.  Although  beauty  is  not  value,  yet  value  attaches  to  the 
object  of  beauty.  This  value  is  intensive  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
objects'  own  nature  and  not  to  any  product  or  effect  external  to  its  nature. 
Jonas  Cohn's  theory  that  aesthetic  value  is  mandatory  value  (Forderungs- 
iverf),  in  the  sense  of  value  which  is  felt  to  be  independent  of  and  superior 
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to  the  observer's  will,  a  value  transcending  the  individual,  is  untenable  as 
a  definition.  For  every  value  as  feeling  (Wertgefuhl}  is  mandatory  and 
uncontrolled  by  the  individual's  will.  This  is,  therefore,  no  characteristic 
mark  of  aesthetic  value.  The  peculiarity  of  aesthetic  value  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  aesthetic  object,  the  determinations  of  which  do 

not  belong  to  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

W.  A.   H. 

HISTORICAL. 

Hat  Kant  Hume   ividerlegt?    Eine  erkenntnistheoretische   Unter sue  hung. 

I.  MIRKIN.     Kant-Studien,  VII,  2,  3,  pp.  230-299. 

In  this  article  M.  attempts  to  show  that  Hume  had  anticipated  Kant  in 
many  particulars,  without  the  latter  being  aware  of  the  fact,  since  Kant 
was  not  acquainted  with  Hume's  principal  work  ;  and,  more  particularly, 
that  Kant  has  not  answered  Hume  satisfactorily  on  the  most  important 
points  concerning  which  the  two  philosophers  differ.  After  explaining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Hume's  system  in  the  conventional  way,  M. 
compares  Kant's  table  of  categories  with  Hume's  seven  philosophical  re- 
lations, and  insists  upon  certain  points  of  resemblance.  In  his  treatment 
of  causality,  Hume  proved  himself  at  once  the  destroyer  of  rationalism 
and  empiricism.  That  term  can  hardly  be  applied  to  Kant,  for  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  destroy.  His  attempt  was,  indeed,  constructive 
throughout.  M.  argues  at  some  length  that  Kant  was  on  the  wrong  track, 
when  he  attempted  to  prove  the  possibility  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori 
by  reference  to  mathematics.  Nothing  compels  us  to  assume  that  space 
and  time,  in  opposition  to  the  other  qualities  of  sense,  are  a  priori  forms  of 
sensibility,  which  precede  all  experience.  The  possibility  of  the  universally 
valid,  necessary  principles  of  mathematics,  even  granting  their  synthetic 
character,  can  very  well  be  explained  without  this  assumption.  In  short, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  space  and  time  are  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
so  far  as  the  determination  of  mathematical  proportions  is  concerned  ;  and 
neither  Kant's  transcendental  nor  his  metaphysical  exposition  proves- the 
a  priori  character  of  space  (and  time)  in  the  sense  of  mere  subjectivity. 
But  we  have  to  admit  a  certain  difference  between  the  representation  of 
space  and  that  of  time,  since  the  latter  appears  to  have  a  more  ultimate 
character  for  possible  experience.  M.  finds  Kant's  conception  of  sub- 
stance hopelessly  confusing.  It  is  impossible,  because  self-contradictory, 
to  say  that  our  representations  contain  something  abiding  ;  since  no  matter 
how  similar  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  numerically  identical.  If  it  be 
really  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  unitary  time  is  only  possible  through 
the  existence  of  something  abiding,  this  something  abiding  must  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  independently  of  our  representations,  and  therefore  as 
thing-in-itself.  But  this,  of  course,  would  contradict  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Kant's  own  system.  In  justice  to  Kant,  it  may  be  said  that  what 
he  probably  had  in  mind  here  was  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception  ; 
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our  consciousness  knows  itself  at  different  times  as  numerically  identical, 
since  the  '  I  think  '  may  accompany  all  our  representations.  M.  believes, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  Kant's  penetration,  something  has  escaped  him 
here.  The  bond  which  really  connects  all  the  representations  of  our  con- 
sciousness into  a  unity  is  memory,  as  Hume  had  been  at  pains  to  point 
out.  M.  is  also  dissatisfied  with  Kant's  treatment  of  the  related  problem 
of  causality.  Since,  in  the  subjective  succession  of  perception,  the  parts 
of  what  is  perceived  are  found  to  be  in  a  definite  order  beside  one  another, 
the  perception  itself,  in  whatever  order  it  may  follow,  stands  under  a  fixed 
rule  of  sequence,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Our 
faculty  of  imagination  therefore  attributes  to  the  whole  continuity  and  in- 
dependent existence.  The  parts  of  our  perception  of  an  event,  however, 
successively  disappear,  so  that  a  voluntary  repetition,  whether  in  the  same 
or  in  a  different  order,  is  not  in  the  same  way  possible  ;  we  must  therefore 
regard  the  whole  as  an  event,  even  though  we  cannot  maintain  that  it  will 
ever  appear  to  us  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  In  short,  Kant's  proof 
of  the  a  priori  character  of  the  concepts  of  substance  and  causality  can- 
not be  accepted,  since  it  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Kant  has  not  successfully  controverted  Hume.  E.  A. 

Causalitats-  und  Ziveckbegriff  bei  Spinoza.    W.  MANN.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph., 

XIV,  iv,  pp.  437-480. 

Spinoza  finds  no  place  for  teleology  in  a  world  governed  by  causality. 
End  and  cause  are  for  him  principles  that  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
Either  we  must  admit  teleology  and  freedom,  or  causality  and  necessity. 
The  one  pair  excludes  the  other.  Substance  is  the  primary  ground  of  being. 
Spinoza  defines  substance  as  quod  in  se  est,  and  yet  he  puts  it  under  the  law 
of  causality  :  it  is  causa  sui.  By  this  Spinoza  means  that  it  is  not  caused 
from  without.  To  be  free  means  to  him  only  the  opposite  of  coactum,  not 
of  necessarium.  That  substance  is  causa  libera  signifies  only  that  the  laws 
of  its  development  are  contained  in  itself.  Substance  is  further  expanded 
into  causa  efficiens  omnium  rerum.  Its  effect  is  the  world.  But  substance, 
as  absolute  being  or  God,  is  not  separate  from  the  world,  and  therefore 
he  calls  it  causa  immanens  nee  vero  transiens.  Manifold  things  are  modi. 
Things  when  looked  at  by  the  imaginatis  appear  in  particular  connections 
and  interdependences  ;  when  regarded  by  the  intellectus  they  appear  sub 
specie  ceternitatis.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  particular  thing  to  be  caused  by 
another  particular  thing,  but  the  whole  of  causation  proceeds  in  two  separate 
series  from  the  primary  substance.  One  of  these  series  constitutes  the  mode 
of  extension  and  the  other  the  mode  of  thought.  The  fundamental  idea  in 
Spinoza's  philosophy  is  that  every  existing  thing  is  necessary,  for  God's 
being  is  unchangeable  and  everything  proceeds  from  the  working  of  the 
inner  laws  of  his  being.  End  or  purpose  is  a  particular  state  of  the  human 
will  or  a  particular  human  idea  ;  it  is  appetitus,  cuius  causa  aliquid  facimus . 
Objectively,  the  end  changes  nothing  in  the  causal  order  of  human  action. 
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Everything  is  produced  in  accordance  with  its  own  necessity.  One  thing 
is  not  more  necessary  than  another.  All  becoming  and  being  obey  the 
same  eternal  and  unalterable  laws.  Spinoza,  therefore,  repudiates  all 
teleology,  gradation  in  being :  "Nothing  for  the  sake  of  anything  else." 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Spinoza  could  attempt  to 
establish,  as  he  did,  a  scale  of  values  amongst  modi.  Again,  if  end  or 
purpose  is  appetitus,  then  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God,  for  appetitus  implies 
imperfection  or  lack.  Mann  opposes  this  conception  of  appetitus  and 
argues  that  teleology,  as  God's  purpose  and  idea,  and  gradation  in  being  do 
not  conflict  with  necessity  and  causality,  and  that  the  Ethica  does  not  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  the  notion  of  end.  With  the  elimination  of  gradations 
of  value  in  being  and  the  disappearance  of  purpose,  there  would  follow  also 
the  elimination  of  morality.  W.  A.  H. 
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Plato.      By    DAVID   G.    RITCHIE,    M.A.,    LL.D.      New    York,    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1902. — pp.  vii,  228. 

In  this  little  book,  a  volume  in  the  series,  The  World's  Epoch-Makers, 
edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  Professor  Ritchie  has  done  more  than  give  a 
good  popular  account  of  Plato's  philosophy  ;  he  has  written  a  scholarly 
introduction  to  the  subject  for  the  student.  Without  pedantry,  and  in  a 
clear,  terse,  unaffected  style,  sufficiently  rare  in  works  of  this  sort  to  be 
noted,  he  has  stated  all  the  essential  facts  which  a  beginner  should  know, 
discussed  temperately  and  with  due  reference  to  recent  literature  the  more 
important  Platonic  questions,  and  presented  a  definite  critical  theory  of 
Plato's  philosophical  development  and  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  his 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  In  matters  so  highly  debatable,  no  one  man's 
judgment  can  claim  infallibility.  But,  while  hesitating  to  accept  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie's  conclusions,  one  may  cordially  welcome  his  book  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  English  literature  on  Plato.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  reviewer,  it  is  quite  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  that  we 
have. 

Concerning  the  life  of  Plato,  Professor  Ritchie  finds  little  in  the  legend 
that  is  trustworthy.  His  position,  however,  on  several  of  the  points  which 
bear  on  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sources  *and  development  of  Plato's 
philosophy,  as  e.  g.,  the  alleged  travels  and  the  more  or  less  prolonged 
residence  at  Megara,  is  one  of  scepticism  rather  than  of  positive  denial. 
He  accepts,  however,  as  probable  the  story  of  the  three  visits  to  Sicily, 
finding  in  it  a  hypothetical  setting  for  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
dialogues.  With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  dialogues,  he  rightly  holds 
that  the  problem  can  never  be  completely  solved,  but  with  regard  to  the 
order  of  the  main  groups  of  dialogues,  he  considers  that  a  very  probable 
solution  has  now  been  reached.  In  this  he  follows  the  best  recent  opinion, 
placing  the  dialectical  dialogues  after  the  Republic  instead  of  before,  as 
used  to  be  done.  His  hypothetical  arrangement  of  the  dialogues  is  accord- 
ingly as  follows  :  I.  Before  the  first  visit  to  Sicily  (B.  C.  390),  the 
'Socratic'  group  —  Apology,  Crito,  Charmides,  etc.,  Protagoras,  Meno, 
Euthydemus ;  II.  After  the  first  visit  to  Sicily  and  the  founding  of  the 
Academy  (B.  C.  387),  the  '  Socratic-Platonic  '  group — Gorgias,  Cratylus, 
Symposium,  Pkczdo,  Phadrus,  Republic ;  III.  After  the  second  visit  to 
Sicily  (B.  C.  368),  the  dialectical  or  •  Eleatic '  group — Thecetetus,  Parmen- 
ides,  Sophistes,  Politicus ;  IV.  After  the  third  visit  to  Sicily  (B.  C.  361) — 
Philebus  (but  possibly  earlier),  Timceus,  Critias,  Laws.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  order  substantially  agrees  with  that  given  by  Lutoslawski.  Now 
this  order  of  arrangement  suggests  a  relatively  new  view  of  Plato's  phil- 
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osophical  development.  The  characteristic  Platonic  doctrines  contained  in 
the  dialogues  of  the  second  group  are  largely  influenced,  as  Aristotle  indi- 
cates, from  Pythagorean  sources  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  Professor 
Ritchie's  opinion,  they  are  probably  more  truly  and  in  more  respects 
developments  of  Socratic  ideas  than  is  commonly  allowed.  Hence  the 
term,  '  Socratic-Platonic.'  This  contention  is  ably  maintained,  pp.  45-59. 
But  the  more  important  question  concerns  the  relations  of  the  third  group 
of  dialogues.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  found  in  the  Parmenides.  For, 
in  the  first  part  of  this  every  way  remarkable  dialogue,  the  doctrine  of  ideas 
is  acutely  criticised  ;  and  the  criticisms,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the  very 
ones  referred  to  by  Aristotle  in  the  Metaphysics  and  which  relate  principally 
to  the  failure  of  the  doctrine  to  connect  the  universal  with  the  particular, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  intelligible  with  the  sensible  world,  are  left  apparently 
unrefuted.  To  suppose  that  Plato  wrote  this  dialogue  before  writing  the 
Ph&do  and  the  Republic  is  simply  incredible.  But  the  doctrine  of  ideas 
is  also  found  in  the  Timceus.  This  fact,  together  with  the  complete  silence 
of  Aristotle  respecting  the  Parmenides,  raises  the  doubt  as  to  whether  Plato 
wrote  the  dialogue  at  all.  The  problem  is  regarded  by  Professor  Ritchie 
as  sufficiently  important  for  a  special  chapter  (Chapter  V).  His  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue,  based  on  the  argument  that  its  rejection 
would  involve  the  discarding  of  the  Sophistes  and  the  Politicus  as  well, 
might  have  been  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  Phfleb.  14  C  ff.,  which  is 
apparently  reminiscent  of  Parm.  129  B  ff. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment (p.  105)  that  the  Sophist  "clearly  alludes"  to  the  Parmenides — 
namely,  in  217  C — claims  too  much,  even  the  more  cautious  statement  ot 
the  note  (p.  201)  that  "the  reference  is  apparently  to  the  dialogue"  being 
somewhat  doubtful  unless  supported  by  other  considerations.  But  there 
are  other  considerations,  and  especially  the  indirect  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(see  Zeller,  Plato41,  p.  456  ff.)  and  the  general  linguistic  and  philosophical 
affinities  of  all  four  dialogues  here  in  question.  If,  therefore,  assuming 
these  relations  established,  the  authenticity  of  the  Parmenides  is  still 
doubted,  there  is  the  pertinent  question  as  to  who  this  great  unknown 
philosopher  was  "whose  works  were  hidden  under  Plato's  name  by  the 
careless  avarice  of  the  Platonic  school,  incorporating  in  the  master' s  works 
an  attack  on  his  doctrine  "  (p.  105).  The  silence  of  Aristotle  is  explained 
by  Professor  Ritchie  on  the  rather  bold  theory  that  the  criticisms  on  Plato's 
doctrine  in  the  Parmenides  were  Aristotle's  own,  that  Plato  there  begins 
the  reconsideration  of  his  doctrine  in  the  light  of  the  objections  brought 
against  it  by  his  famous  pupil  in  the  school.  He  finds  Plato  himself  mak- 
ing a  graceful  allusion  to  this  indebtedness  by  the  introduction  of  a  young 
Aristoteles  among  the  speakers  of  the  dialogue.  He  holds,  moreover, 
that  Plato  was  sufficiently  influenced  by  this  criticism  to  modify  his  views, 
and  that  this  modification  led  him  late  in  life  in  the  direction  of  Aristo- 
telianism,  advancing  from  a  hard  and  fast  dualism  to  a  doctrine  of  degrees 
in  reality. 
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A  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  Parmenides  is  by  no  means  easy.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  unanswerable 
criticism,  the  demand  which  it  makes  is  not  for  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  but  rather  for  its  extension  (130  E)  and  its  further  elab- 
oration by  means  of  a  more  adequate  dialectic  (135  C  ff.).  An  example 
of  this  dialectic  is  given  in  the  second  and  longer  part  of  the  dialogue, 
where  it  is  shown  that  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  being  or  of  its  non-being 
the  abstract  Eleatic  One  is  inherently  and  radically  self-contradictory.  It 
has  been  quite  recently  maintained  (Gomperz,  Gr.  Denker,  II,  p.  438)  that 
Plato  is  here  simply  employing  in  the  defence  of  his  own  doctrine  the  method 
which  Zeno  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  (Farm.  128),  namely,  requit- 
ing the  "  Neo-Eleatic  "  critics  of  the  Platonic  theory  with  a  criticism  of  their 
theory  more  damaging  still.  But  the  evidence  of  these  ' '  Neo-Eleatic  ' ' 
critics  of  Plato  is  still  to  seek,  and  the  method  suggested,  the  final  result  of 
which  could  only  be  complete  philosophical  scepticism,  is  not  the  one  which 
seems  most  naturally  suggested  by  the  dialogue.  The  entire  discussion, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  connected  by  Plato  with  the  question  con- 
cerning the  union  and  combination  of  ideas.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  negative  ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  such  union  is  necessary,  at  least,  if 
thought  is  to  complete  its  metaphysical  task.  It  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis, 
therefore,  and  not  by  any  means  a  new  one,  which  Professor  Ritchie 
adopts,  in  finding  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sophist  (249  D)  that  the  unity  of 
opposites  must  be  admitted  even  in  the  case  of  ideas, — a  more  positive 
statement  of  the  conclusion,  or  rather,  one  should  perhaps  say,  of  one 
aspect  of  the  conclusion,  of  the  Parmenides.  Now  this  conception  of  the 
necessity  and  possibility  of  combining  antitheses  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
seems  to  be  connected  in  Plato's  mind  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  union  of  the  ideas  with  the  sensible  world.  He  can,  therefore,  conceive 
the  dualism  of  the  two  worlds,  corresponding  to  the  antithesis  in  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  of  the  One  and  the  Many  (the  problem  of  the  Parmenides)  and  to 
that  of  Being  and  Non-Being  (the  problem  of  the  Sophist)  in  Plato's  earlier 
doctrine,  as  transcended,  not  by  an  abandonment  of  the  ideal  theory,  but 
by  its  extension,  so  as  to  include  everything  sensible,  and  by  a  deepening 
of  its  character  through  a  more  thorough-going  dialectic.  It  is  this  new  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  phenomenal  world,  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie,  is  set  forth  in  the  Timceus  in  the  form  of  a  myth.  But  a  myth 
which  speaks  of  a  combination  of  '  same  '  and  '  other '  and  which  regards 
the  material  element  of  space,  not  now  as  a  mere  blank  for  ignorance,  but 
as  somehow  known  'by  a  kind  of  spurious  reasoning'  (Tim.  52  B),  must 
clearly  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  more  philosophical  statements.  In 
a  passage  in  the  Philebus  (14-16),  Professor  Ritchie  finds  Plato's  most 
explicit  statement  of  the  difference  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  meta- 
physics ;  and  here,  under  the  Pythagorean  terms  of  limit  (=  ideas)  and 
unlimited,  we  find  Plato  approaching  very  closely  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
the  synthetic  unity  of  universal  and  particular,  of  form  and  matter. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  Professor  Ritchie's  theory  of  Plato's  philosophical  de- 
velopment. The  wavering,  in  Plato's  earlier  account  of  philosophical  think- 
ing, between  the  view  that  it  means  merely  an  advance  in  abstraction  till  we 
reach  the  One,  and  the  more  fruitful  view  of  it  as  going  beyond  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  sciences  to  reach  a  completer  synthesis  (p.  102),  settles,  or  tends  to 
settle,  in  the  later  period,  in  favor  of  the  concreter  view,  along  with  the  giving 
up,  or  at  least  the  effort  to  overcome,  the  dualism  of  the  sensible  and  the 
intelligible  worlds.  This  interpretation  of  the  trend  of  Plato's  thought 
certainly  seems  to  clear  up  many  apparent  inconsistencies  in  his  doctrine. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  it  is  found  in  Aristotle's  hostile  criti- 
cism, which  includes  the  express  statement  (Met.  I,  6,  987  b  13)  that  Plato 
made  no  attempt  to  explain  how  sensible  things  '  participated  in '  or  '  imi- 
tated '  the  ideas.  But,  as  Professor  Ritchie  remarks,  we  have  to  remember 
not  only  that  Aristotle's  criticism  is  a  criticism  within  the  school,  and  fre- 
quently refers,  not  to  Plato  himself,  but  to  the  Platonists,  but  also  the 
general  character  of  Aristotle's  method  of  criticism.  And  it  is  not  only,  as 
Professor  Ritchie  observes,  that  Aristotle's  very  nearness  to  the  thought  of 
his  master  led  him  to  exaggerate  differences  ;  but  there  is  the  further  fact, 
which  scholars  seem  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize,  that  Aristotle's 
expositions  of  the  doctrines  of  others  are  not  always  wholly  trustworthy 
nor  his  criticisms  wholly  impartial.  Besides,  we  really  know  nothing  con- 
cerning the  sources  and  composition  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics.  But 
there  are  abundant  difficulties,  whatever  view  we  take. 

Professor  Ritchie  finds  that  Plato  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Aristotle' s 
doctrine  not  only  in  metaphysics,  but  also  in  his  ethical  theories  (p.  160). 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  interesting  problem  here  suggested  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  pupil  on  the  master,  will  some  time  be  thoroughly 
worked  out ;  it  has  hitherto  been  perhaps  too  readily  assumed  that  the 
influence  was  exclusively  the  other  way. 

In  interpreting  a  great  and  original  thinker,  we  do  not  get  the  best  results 
by  sticking  to  the  letter  ;  but  when  we  seek  to  grasp  the  spirit,  we  are  per- 
haps inevitably  led  of  the  spirit  to  go  beyond  what  consciously  lay  in  his 
mind  and,  if  he  be  one  of  the  ancients,  to  modernize  him.  Professor 
Ritchie  has  probably  not  wholly  escaped  this  temptation  in  treating  of 
Plato.  But  this  can  at  least  be  said  of  him,  that  he  has  aimed  at  an  inter- 
pretation which,  while  to  some  extent  assimilating  the  thought  of  Plato  to 
modern  speculative  philosophy,  relies  for  its  justification  on  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  texts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourages  the  student  to 
make  this  examination  for  himself.  Differences  of  opinion  are,  of  course, 
inevitable  ;  no  unanimity,  for  example,  can  be  expected  with  regard  to 
such  a  dialogue  as  the  Timceus  (Chap.  VI).  But  it  is  on  any  view  a  thing 
to  be  grateful  for,  that  Professor  Ritchie  has  given  us  so  fresh  and  stimu- 
lating a  study  of  Plato,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  Neo-Platonizing  him,  with 
Mr.  Archer- Hind,  nor,  on  the  other,  treating  him,  with  Mr.  Pater,  as  a 
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merely  dilettante  and  systemless  philosopher,  although  a  supremely  brilliant 
and  fascinating  writer.  H.  N.  GARDINER. 

Analytical  Psychology :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools,  presenting  Facts  and  Principles  of  Mental  Analysis  in  the 
form  of  Simple  Illustrations  and  Experiments,  with  42  Figures  in  the 
Text  and  39  Experimental  Charts.  By  LIGHTNER  WITMER.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Company,  1902. — pp.  xxvi,  251. 

Professor  Witmer's  title  page  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  work, 
which  represents  a  new  departure  in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
'  natural '  or  analytic  method  to  the  study  of  psychology.  The  student, 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  supposed  to  derive  all  the 
more  important  facts  of  the  science  from  the  experiments  which  he  per- 
forms ;  and  these  experiments  are  of  so  simple  a  character  that  practically 
all  the  apparatus  for  them  is  contained  in  the  charts  and  illustrations  of  the 
work  itself.  The  information  furnished  in  the  text  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  comments  on  the  experiments. 

Teachers  of  psychology  will  readily  see  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of 
such  a  plan.  The  empirical  method  is  the  logical  method  of  teaching 
science.  If  the  investigator  is  required  to  avoid  the  influence  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  to  take  nothing  on  authority,  it  is  well  for  the  student  to 
be  trained  in  the  same  habit  of  mind.  While,  however,  this  advantage 
deserves  all  the  author  says  of  it  in  his  introduction,  the  use  of  the  analytic 
method  in  teaching  psychology  carries  with  it  certain  special  disadvantages. 
It  is  not  merely  that  certain  groups  of  mental  phenomena,  for  example  the 
complex  forms  of  emotional  states,  which  Professor  Witmer's  book  almost 
wholly  ignores,  cannot  be  adequately  investigated  by  class-room  experi- 
ment. The  use  of  such  experiment  in  any  science  must  be  limited,  and 
the  author  of  the  present  work  does  not  profess  to  present  the  facts  and 
principles  of  psychology  as  a  whole  ;  only  those  of  mental  analysis.  But 
the  study  of  psychology  involves  a  more  complete  change  of  attitude  on  the 
student's  part  than  that  of  any  other  science.  His  previously  acquired 
mental  furniture  is  ill  adapted  to  the  new  abodes  opened  to  him  ;  one  can- 
not tell  what  mistaken  interpretations,  derived  from  popular  usage,  he  is 
putting  upon  the  terms  he  employs  to  describe  his  experiences,  and  one 
feels  more  assured  that  psychology  will  ultimately  be  a  coherent  system  to 
him,  if  one  begins  by  clearing  the  ground  and  supplying  him  with  a  new 
and  sharply  defined  set  of  concepts. 

In  accordance  with  the  author's  plan  of  proceeding  from  the  complex  to  the 
simple,  the  first  subject  treated  is  apperception  ;  it  seems  hardly  necessary, 
by  the  way,  to  distinguish  '  preperception  '  as  a  special  form,  the  term  being 
an  unusual  one.  Next  follows  the  discussion  of  attention,  then  that  of 
association.  This  term  is  not  restricted  to  the  association  of  ideas,  or  even 
to  centrally  excited  processes  ;  it  is  made  equivalent  to  the  'togetherness  '  of 
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mental  states,  whether  due  to  central  excitation  or  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  external  stimuli.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  color  contrast  are 
treated  under  this  head,  and  are  psychologically  interpreted  as  a  matter  of 
"  apperceptional  expectancy,"  leaving  the  usual  difficulty  of  understanding 
how  the  uninstructed  mind  can  know  anything  about  the  facts  of  comple- 
mentary colors.  The  sections  on  the  orientation  and  exploitation  of  visual 
space  perception  give  excellent  treatment  to  a  topic  ordinarily  neglected. 
Together  with  one  on  ' '  Perceptions  of  Space, ' '  the  chapters  that  have  been 
mentioned  are  included  under  Psychological  or  Introspective  Analysis  ;  then 
follow  two  chapters  entitled  "  Psycho-physiological  Analysis  "  and  "Psycho- 
physical  Analysis, ' '  respectively.  Psycho-physiological  analysis  is  that  anal- 
ysis of  conscious  contents  to  which  we  are  led  by  our  acquaintance  with  the 
physiological  processes  underlying  them.  Its  treatment  includes  that  of  a 
variety  of  phenomena  usually  classified  according  to  the  sense  organs  in- 
volved, but  here  grouped  wholly  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  dependence 
of  sense  process  upon  physiological  process.  For  instance,  the  chapter 
begins  with  the  discussion  of  variations  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
stimulus  —  indirect  vision,  pressure  spots,  and  so  on.  Then  we  have  tone 
pitch  and  intensity  treated  in  their  relation  to  the  sense  organ,  followed 
by  some  of  the  facts  about  color  sensations.  It  is  not  clear  why  after- 
images should  have  been  ignored,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to  add  a 
brief  statement  of  the  reasons  why  "  Hering's  theory  .  .  .  is  more  generally 
accepted  at  the  present  day  than  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory."  Other 
topics  considered  in  this  chapter  are  the  relation  of  sensations  to  move- 
ment of  the  stimulus  and  to  "general  physiological  conditions";  and  the 
doctrine  of  specific  energy.  A  questionable  statement  is  that  the  "kinaes- 
thetic  sensation,"  while  it  has  a  complex  physiological  source,  cannot  be 
introspectively  analyzed  into  elements  from  skin,  joints,  tendons,  and 
muscles.  The  fusion  is  surely  psychological,  not  physiological.  The 
chapter  on  psycho-physical  analysis,  the  analytic  process  guided  by  our 
acquaintance  with  the  stimulus  itself,  treats  of  clang  analysis — by  the  way, 
on  p.  196,  the  fourth  overtone  of  C  should  be  given  as  E,  not  F  —  and 
psycho-physics  proper. 

In  the  last  chapter,  on  "The  Sensation  as  the  Mental  Element,"  the 
author  suggests  instead  of,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  classifica- 
tion of  sensations  according  to  the  sense-organ,  one  based  on  the  "  qualita- 
tive specificity  "  of  the  sensations  :  that  is,  the  degree  of  differentiation  into 
qualities.  Such  a  classification  would  begin  with  organic  sensations, 
would  group  together  touch,  heat,  cold,  pain,  taste,  and  smell,  and  would 
end  with  "retinal  sensations,"  a  term  which  Professor  Witmer  uses  to 
designate  color  and  brightness  sensations,  preferring  to  apply  the  term 
"visual  sensation"  to  what  is  really  a  fusion  of  "retinal"  and  "kinaes- 
thetic ' '  elements.  Two  others  points  in  this  chapter  call  for  notice  :  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the  fusion  character  of  heat  ;  and  the  account 
of  the  feeling  tone  of  sensation,  which  is  unsatisfactory  because  "pain" 
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and  "  disagreeableness  ' '  are  not  clearly  separated.  As  a  consequence,  the 
author's  theory  of  the  simple  affective  qualities  seems  to  identify  them  with 
organic  sensations,  a  view  to  which  the  objections  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
However,  the  points  where  one  may  disagree  with  Professor  Witmer's 
views  do  not  constitute  important  defects  in  his  book.  It  will  be  a  de- 
cidedly useful  work,  as  a  supplement  to  lectures  or  to  some  other  means  of 
presenting  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  of  necessity  inadequately 
dealt  with  by  the  analytic  method.  A  second  edition  should  correct  the 
etymological  statements  that  "  homonomous  "  images  are  images  "  hav- 
ing the  same  name, "  and  that  "  muscce  volitantes  "  means  "  flying  mice. " 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Psychologic  de  V invention.     Par  F.  PAULHAN.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1901. — 

pp.  184. 

We  have  here  a  descriptive  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
inventions,  illustrated  by  examples  derived  perhaps  too  largely  from  the 
field  of  artistic  creation.  Inventions  arise  through  the  spontaneous  play  of 
ideas,  under  the  direction  of  some  ruling  tendency  ;  their  development 
takes  place  through  the  addition  of  new  elements  and  the  increasing  har- 
mony existing  in  the  system.  The  conflict  between  old  and  new  elements 
which  happen  to  be  in  opposition  is  described  by  the  author  in  Herbartian 
fashion.  The  work  presents  no  theory  essentially  varying  from  those  of 
Tarde  and  Ribot ;  from  the  latter,  however,  M.  Paulhan  differs  in  laying 
more  stress  on  the  independent  activity  of  the  elements  and  less  on  the 
ruling  power  of  the  idee  maitresse.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  is 
perhaps  the  section  on  the  development  of  invention,  in  which  three  forms 
of  development  are  described :  that  by  evolution,  where  a  single  idea 
governs  the  process  from  beginning  to  end  ;  that  by  transformation,  where 
in  the  course  of  the  development  a  new  ruling  idea  is  substituted  for  the 
original  one  ;  and  that  by  deviation,  where  the  digressions  from  the  original 
ruling  idea  remain  in  the  system,  disturbing  its  unity  but  not  absolutely 
transforming  it.  MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

Kunst  und  Moral :     Eine  asthetische  Untersuchung.     Von  EMIL  REICH. 

Wien,  Manz'sche  Buchhandlung,  1901. — pp.  viii,  248. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  proposes  to  treat  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lation between  art  and  morality  both  systematically  and  in  a  judicial  man- 
ner, and  he  is  successful  in  both  of  these  aims.  He  conceives  the  problem 
in  a  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit,  as  signifying  the  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  underlying  principles  and  guiding  purposes  of  these 
two  spheres  of  human  life.  The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  divided  into 
an  historical  and  a  critical  section.  The  former  section  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  aesthetic  interest,  followed  by  a  summary  of 
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the  views  of  philosophers,  critics,  and  artists,  from  the  Greeks  down  to  the 
present  day,  respecting  the  relation  between  art  and  morality.  Lessing, 
Goethe,  and  others  are  omitted  on  account  of  their  prominence,  so  that 
the  list  is  commendable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  erudition  displayed,  and 
useful  only  for  occasional  reference. 

The  critical  section  of  the  book  contains  brief  discussions  of  such  topics 
as,  "Art  and  Philosophy,"  "  Art  and  Science,"  "  The  Democratic  Tend- 
ency and  Art,"  and  "The  Tendency  of  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
But  the  chief  problems  treated  and  the  most  general  conclusions  reached 
bear  upon  the  claim  of  art  to  complete  emancipation  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  ethics.  The  author  distinguishes  carefully  between  a  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  the  part  of  art,  a  relation  which  the  latter  justly  repudiates, 
and  the  relation  of  reciprocal  influence,  which  inevitably  obtains.  Only 
the  fruitless  method  of  abstract  simplicity  can  completely  separate  art  and 
morality.  They  are  both  human  interests,  and  as  such  are  to  be  funda- 
mentally understood  only  when  taken  as  related  parts  of  the  general  human 
interest,  man's  conception  of  the  worth  and  orientation  of  life.  Ideally 
speaking,  there  is  one  true  Weltanschauung,  with  an  art  and  a  morality  that 
express  it  both  truly  and  harmoniously.  The  friction  between  art  and 
morality  arises  from  differences  in  philosophical  and  religious  points  of  view. 
The  morality  of  one  Weltanschauung  contradicts  the  art  of  another.  The 
artist,  apart  from  fundamental  philosophical  considerations,  has  as  valid  a 
standard  as  the  moralist,  and  he  will  approach  the  final  unity  best  by  sin- 
cerely expressing  his  aesthetic  insight,  though  at  the  same  time  expecting 
criticism  and  correction  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  The  book  is  un- 
fortunately not  lucid  in  style  ;  but  it  contains  some  good  historical  matter, 
and  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  sound  in  its  main  conclusion. 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Mental  State  of  Hysteric als  :  A  Study  of  Mental  Stigmata  and  Mental 
Accidents.      By   PIERRE   JANET.      Translated  by    CAROLINE  ROLLIN 
CORSON.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1901. — pp.  xviii,  535. 
The  work  of  which  this  is  a  translation  appeared  in   1892.     In  it  Janet 
undertook  to  restate,  in  a  form  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  physician, 
the  facts  and  interpretations  which  he  had  already  (1889)  put  forth  in  his 
Z'  automatisme  psychologique  as  a  study  in  psychology. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts — "Mental  Stigmata"  and  "Mental 
Accidents."  The  "  Stigmata  "  of  hysteria  are  those  phenomena  which  are 
more  permanent  and  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  any  given  patient, 
the  very  existence  of  which  is  generally  unknown  to  him.  The  accidents 
are  the  more  transient  and  incidental  phenomena,  superadded,  as  it  were, 
to  the  stigmata  ;  of  them  the  patient  is  generally  aware.  To  the  first  type 
belong  anaesthesias,  amnesias,  abulias,  motor  disturbances,  and  modifi- 
cations of  character  ;  to  the  second,  suggestion  and  subconscious  acts, 
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fixed  ideas,  attacks,  somnambulisms,  deliriums.  To  each  of  these  topics 
Janet  devotes  a  chapter. 

Janet's  characterization  of  hysteria  rests  upon  the  psychological  theory 
that  consciousness  is  a  coordinated  system  of  elements,  that  this  system  is 
capable  of  disruption  or  "  disordination,"  that  its  component  elements  may 
still  exist  in  a  more  or  less  isolated  condition  as  "subconscious  states." 
Hysteria  is,  essentially,  such  a  disruption  of  consciousness  ;  and  the  be- 
wildering variety  of  the  symptoms  which  it  presents  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
consciousness  may  be  broken  up  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  theory,  there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  observations  and  experimental  results  reported  by 
Janet  and  his  co-workers.  They  are  for  the  most  part  easily  verified  by 
any  one  who  possesses  the  requisite  training  and  has  access  to  a  good 
neurological  clinic.  And  the  very  fact  that  they  are  incapable  of  explana- 
tion by  our  traditional  psychological  theories,  or  by  those  that  are  now  offi- 
cially accepted  in  most  German  and  American  laboratories,  lends  them  an 
additional  interest.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  portion  of  the  zeal 
now  expended  upon  ' '  mental  measurements  ' '  of  various  kinds  may  be  di- 
verted into  this  most  promising  field  of  investigation. 

The  translation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  good.  It  is  literal  in  the  extreme, 
and  consequently  suffers  both  in  clearness  and  in  grace.  Had  Mrs.  Cor- 
son  lived  to  complete  her  work,  many  of  these  blemishes  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  removed.  WM.  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Spinozas    Gottesbegriff.      Von   ELMER    E.    POWELL.     Halle,    Max    Nie- 

meyer,  1899. — pp.  113. 

In  the  preface,  the  author,  while  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  literature 
on  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  constantly  increasing,  points  out  that,  since  the 
publication  of  the  Korte  Verhandeling,  Spinoza's  conception  of  God  has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  work  is  apparently  to  determine  whether  this  conception  is 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  a  philosophy  of  theism  ;  and  the  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  Spinozistic  God  and  the  God  of  theism  have  nothing 
in  common  but  the  name.  In  the  Korte  Verhandeling ;  presumably 
Spinoza's  first  work,  the  pantheistic  position  is  clearly  indicated,  and  the 
suggestions  of  theism  occurring  in  the  later  works  arise  largely,  as  the 
writer  shows,  from  Spinoza's  terminology,  probably  used  purposely,  in 
order  to  recommend  his  philosophy  to  the  general  reader.  After  discuss- 
ing in  the  introduction  the  methodological  presuppositions  of  Spinoza's 
philosophy,  and  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  terms  employed,  particularly 
that  of  the  term  « idea, '  the  writer  takes  up  in  order  the  doctrines  of  sub- 
stance, attribute,  and  mode,  and  shows  that  Spinoza  constantly  endeavors, 
though  vainly,  to  equate  substance  as  wholly  indeterminate  with  substance 
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as  infinitely  determined.  The  difference  between  the  wholly  indeterminate 
and  the  infinitely  determined  is  then  shown  to  be  the  difference  between 
intellectus  absolute  infinitus  and  absoluta  cogitalio.  The  former  is  simply 
a  term  for  the  aggregate  of  all  adequate  ideas,  and  possesses  no  unity, 
save  that  it  arises  from,  or  is  the  consequence  of,  absoluta  cogitatio,  which 
possesses  the  simple  nature  of  the  entirely  undifferentiated,  and  so  pre- 
sents the  extreme  opposite  of  consciousness.  Just  as  the  term  God  is  ap- 
plied both  to  simple  substance  and  to  substance  as  differentiated  in  the 
eternal  modes,  so  in  the  present  case  intellectus  infinitus  and  absoluta  cogi- 
tatio  are  both  included  under  the  phrase  idea  dei ;  but  in  neither  of  its  two 
possible  meanings  does  this  phrase  imply  consciousness  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  as  is  especially  apparent  in  the  earlier  work. 

References  to  sources  and  to  other  writers  are  fairly  numerous  ;  the  style 
and  arrangement  are  excellent,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a  very  readable 
book.  B.  H.  BODE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Essai  sur  V  esthetique  de  Lotze.     Par  AMEDEE  MATAGRIN.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1901. — pp.  163. 

The  writer  of  this  little  volume  has  made  a  sympathetic  study  of  Lotze's 
theory  of  aesthetics,  as  set  forth  in  his  Grundzuge  der  sEsthetik,  for  the 
most  part,  but  also  with  frequent  reference  to  the  Geschichte  des  ^Esthetik 
in  Deutschland,  and  to  the  Mikrokosmus.  The  book  has  two  main  divis- 
ions :  The  first,  "  Le  beau,"  contains  three  chapters  discussing  the  subjec- 
tive basis  of  the  beautiful,  the  objective  basis  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  in  its  particular  forms  or  aspects  ;  the  second  part,  "  L'art  et  les 
arts,"  contains  a  chapter  on  art  in  general,  its  origin  and  function,  one  on 
the  classification  of  the  arts,  and  a  third  on  the  particular  arts,  music, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry. 

The  writer  attributes  to  Lotze's  work  on  aesthetics  a  greater  importance 
and  originality  than  most  of  his  critics  have  accorded  it.  Admitting 
Lotze's  indebtedness  to  Weisse,  to  Hegel,  and  especially  to  Kant,  M.  Mata~ 
grin  maintains  that  his  doctrine  is  nevertheless  quite  original,  in  that  it  rests 
upon  this  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  the  Beautiful  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Good  and  the  manifestation  of  its  function  in  the  evolution  of  the 
universe  (p.  152).  Though  Lotze's  Esthetic  can  claim  originality  chiefly 
or  solely  by  reason  of  its  metaphysical  basis,  according  to  the  state- 
ment just  quoted,  yet  we  find  M.  Matagrin  elsewhere  expressing  regret  that 
Lotze's  doctrine  rests  upon  a  purely  metaphysical  principle,  and  maintain- 
ing that  the  chief  value  of  his  work  is  in  his  study  of  art  in  general  and  the 
arts  in  particular.  The  second  part  of  the  treatise,  which  deals  with  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  occupies  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  volume, 
and  receives  careful  and  appreciative  treatment,  which  does  full  justice  to 
Lotze's  breadth  of  view,  exactness,  and  knowledge  of  technique. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  VIDA  F.  MOORE. 
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La  perception  visuelle  de  I'espace.  Par  B.  BOURDON.  [Bibliotheque  de 
pedagogic  et  de  psychologic,  publiee  sous  la  direction  de  A.  BINET, 
No.  IV.]  Paris,  Librairie  C.  Reinwald,  Schleicher  freres,  1902. 
—pp.  442. 

In  1898  M.  Victor  Henri  published  his  monograph  on  the  spatial  func- 
tions of  the  tactual  senses.  The  present  volume,  on  visual  space  percep- 
tion, worthily  supplements  its  predecessor.  M.  Bourdon  treats  in  order 
of  the  dioptrics  of  the  eye,  of  the  elementary  processes  (retinal  sensations, 
'  movement '  sensations,  sensations  of  innervation)  concerned  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  space,  of  acuity  of  vision,  of  the  perceptions  of  form,  magni- 
tude, position  and  direction,  movement  ;  of  the  doctrine  of  corresponding 
points,  of  monocular  and  binocular  perception  of  the  third  dimension,  of 
optical  illusions,  of  the  spatial  attributes  of  the  after-image,  of  experiments 
on  children,  and  of  the  results  of  operation  for  congenital  blindness,  of  the 
apparent  distance  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  inter- 
relation of  sight,  touch,  and  movement.  He  has  drawn  freely  upon  the 
standard  authorities,  Helmholtz  and  Aubert,  Wundt  and  Hering,  and  he 
also  incorporates  in  his  book  a  large  amount  of  original  material, — par- 
ticularly in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  specific  space  perceptions,  and 
in  those  on  corresponding  points,  and  on  our  estimates  of  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  sun  and  moon.  The  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  book  will 
be  most  useful.  E.  B.  T. 

Die  Analyse  der  Empfindungen  und  das  Verh'dltniss  des  Physischen  zum 
Psychischen.  Von  E.  MACH.  Zweite,  vermehrte  Auflage  der  Bei- 
trage  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen.  Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1900. — pp.  viii, 
244. 

Mach's  Beitrage  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  which  appeared  in 
1886,  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  psychological  and  general  scientific 
thinking  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  was,  as  the  author  says  in 
his  new  preface,  not  a  system  but  an  apercu,  intended  to  work  as  ferment  in 
current  systems  ;  and  that  its  work  was  well  done  is  attested  by  such  men 
as  Avenarius,  James,  and  Pearson. 

An  English  translation,  including  an  additional  chapter  on  scientific 
prejudice,  was  done  by  Miss  C.  M.  Williams,  and  published  by  The  Open 
Court  Co.  in  1897.  The  present,  or  second  German  edition,  contains  four 
more  new  chapters  :  Mein  Verhaltniss  zu  Richard  Avenarius  ;  Physik  und 
Biologic  ;  Causalitat  und  Teleologie;  DerWille;  and  Empfindung,  Gedacht- 
niss,  und  Association.  A  second  edition  of  a  classical  work,  especially 
when  published  more  than  a  decade  after  the  original,  can  never  be  very 
satisfactory  ;  and  most  psychologists  who  know  the  book  of  1886  will  pre- 
fer it  to  this  more  elaborate  volume.  Professor  Mach  has,  however,  chosen 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  leaving  his  former  text  intact,  and  inserting  only  such 
excursus  as  the  advance  of  science  had  made  absolutely  necessary. 

E.  B.  T. 
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Examen  psychologique  des  animaux.     Par  P.  HACHET-SOUPLET.     Paris, 

Schleicher  freres,  1900. — pp.  xvi,  163. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  study  of  the  animal  mind  : 
the  watching  of  the  creature  in  its  natural  surroundings,  the  close  observa- 
tion of  the  young  animal  in  captivity,  the  performance  of  set  experiments 
upon  animals  in  the  laboratory.  M.  Hachet-Souplet,  in  the  present 
volume,  seeks  to  base  an  animal  psychology  upon  the  results  of  training, 
dressage.  ' '  Le  dressage  savant  commence  quand  on  arrive  a  faire  exe- 
cuter  aux  animaux  des  actes  qu'ils  n'executent  pas  ordinairement  a  1'etat 
libre.  .  .  .  C'est.  ...  en  developpant  leurs  aptitudes  et  en  les  dirigeant 
dans  un  sens  particulier  qu'on  fait  executer  aux  betes,  au  commandement 
de  la  voix  et  du  geste,  des  mouvements  qui  ne  leur  sont  pas  familiers  et 
qu'en  fin  de  compte  on  les  dresse."  The  author  classifies  animals  into 
three  groups,  as  those  which  cannot  be  trained  (excitability),  those  which 
can  be  trained  by  coercion  (instinct),  and  those  which  can  be  trained  by 
persuasion  (intelligence).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  method  carries 
him  a  certain  distance,  and  that  it  is  of  a  certain  limited  value  to  the  animal 
psychologist.  More  than  that  can  hardly  be  admitted.  In  particular,  M. 
Hachet-Souplet' s  attempt  at  a  detailed  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom 
in  terms  of  mental  faculty  as  revealed  by  dressage  is  every  whit  as  barren 

as  the  similar  attempt  made  by  the  late  "  Sir  G.  Romanes.'' 

E.  B.  T. 

Pascal.     By  AD.   HATZFELD.     (Les  grands  philosophes.}      Felix  Alcan, 

Paris,  1901. —  pp.  xii,  291. 

This  work,  which  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
series,  is  one  of  much  value.  It  gains  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  last  work  from  the  author's  hand  before  his  death  in  October, 
1900. 

The  purpose  of  M.  Hatzfeld,  as  stated  in  his  introduction,  is  to  present 
the  character  and  doctrines  of  Pascal  with  truth  and  completeness,  and 
thus  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  false  conceptions  of  the  man  and  his  work 
due  to  acquaintance  with  only  a  part  of  his  writings  and  certain  facts  of  his 
life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  author  seeks  first  to  draw  a  true 
portrait  of  Pascal  the  genius,  the  man  of  science,  the  religionist,  following 
his  life  year  by  year  by  the  aid  of  his  correspondence,  his  writings,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  then  takes  up  Pascal's 
work  as  a  scientific  thinker,  a  polemist  and  an  apologist. 

In  following  out  this  plan,  M.  Hatzfeld  has  devoted  the  first  division,  or 
one  fourth  of  his  book,  to  a  "  psychological  biography  ' '  of  Pascal.  This 
part  of  the  work  gives  evidence  of  painstaking  research  and  unprejudiced, 
but  sympathetic,  interpretation.  It  is  a  history  of  Pascal's  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  the  development  of  his  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  the  struggles  he 
passed  through  in  behalf  of  his  beliefs.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  portrait  of  the 
man  in  order  to  make  clearer  the  doctrine  of  the  thinker. 
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Preliminary  to  his  discussion  of  Pascal's  works,  the  author  has  discussed 
in  the  second  division  of  his  book  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance, 
namely,  his  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  certitude  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  This  doctrine,  says  M.  Hatzfeld,  underlies  all  of 
Pascal's  thinking  ;  it  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  originality  and,  indeed, 
his  title  to  be  termed  a  philosopher.  Pascal's  insistence  on  the  antinomies 
of  the  reason  has  led  many  critics  to  classify  him  as  a  sceptic  and  a  pessi- 
mist. This  is  most  unjust,  M.  Hatzfeld  maintains,  since  Pascal  finds  a 
solution  of  the  antinomies  in  an  attitude  of  will.  When  intellectual  certi- 
tude fails,  there  is  possible  a  moral  certitude  based  upon  experience  in 
action.  This  is  not  a  blind  sentiment ;  it  is  not  a  triumph  of  faith  over 
reason  :  it  is  rather  a  direct  and  victorious  contact  with  truth,  ' '  a  syn- 
thetic and  living  intuition,  in  the  face  of  which  the  difficulties  of  the  specu- 
lative order  vanish  as  a  dream."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  doc- 
trine can  be  said  to  be  original  with  Pascal.  M.  Hatzfeld  guards  his 
statement  somewhat,  to  be  sure  (p.  27$)  ;  yet  he  seems  to  claim  too  much 
both  for  the  originality  of  the  doctrine  and  for  the  use  made  of  it. 

The  third  division  of  the  book  was  entrusted  by  the  author  to  a  compe- 
tent collaborator,  M.  Perrier.  It  is  a  most  valuable  and  complete  exposi- 
tion of  Pascal's  contribution  to  physical  and  mathematical  science. 

The  last  division,  which  treats  of  Pascal's  religious  conceptions  and  his 
apologetics,  brings  to  view  that  aspect  of  his  thought  which  is  best  known 
to  most  readers  ;  but  so  thorough  has  been  the  author's  research,  and  so 
fresh  is  his  manner  of  treatment,  that  one  reads  with  unflagging  interest  and 
with  profit  to  the  end. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  chro- 
nological table  of  Pascal's  principal  works,  another  of  his  minor  works,  a 
list  of  both  complete  and  partial  editions,  and  a  classified  list  of  works  on 
Pascal  or  on  some  phase  of  his  thought.  VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

Nietzsche  als  Philosoph.  Von  HANS  VAIHINGER.  Zweite  durchgesehene 
Auflage.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1902. — pp.  105. 
In  the  history  of  the  influence  of  different  systems  of  philosophy,  one  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons  for  their  varying  popularity.  Why 
should  a  system  gain  attention  here  and  be  ignored  there  ?  Why  should 
a  philosopher  be  well  known  in  France  and  unmentioned  in  England  or 
vice  versa  ?  Many  such  problems  lie  ready  for  the  curious,  but  none  of 
them  is  more  difficult  to  solve  than  that  of  the  fate  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy 
to-day  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America.  In  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  Nietzsche  is  praised  and  imitated,  denounced,  and  even 
critically  studied.  More  attention  is  devoted  to  his  writings  than  to  those 
of  any  other  philosopher.  He  is  the  fashion,  and,  more  than  that,  he  is 
recognized  by  serious  students  as  the  representative  and  advocate  of  a 
strong  tendency  of  modern  thought.  In  England  and  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  hears  little  of  him.  Directly  after  his  death  a  few  brief 
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notices  concerning  him  appeared  in  some  of  the  periodicals,  and  occasion- 
ally even  now  his  name  is  mentioned,  but  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  of  much 
importance.  An  attempt  at  publishing  an  English  translation  of  his  works 
met  with  financial  failure.  While  in  Europe  every  educated  man  knows 
Nietzsche's  theories,  at  least  in  outline,  in  this  country  and  in  England 
there  is  often  the  greatest  ignorance  concerning  his  views,  even  among  those 
whose  chief  interest  is  in  philosophical  questions.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Anglo-Saxons  would  regard  Nietzsche  as  dangerous  both  to  practical 
morals  and  to  conservative  speculation.  Hegel  is  not  yet  entirely  freed 
from  similar  imputations.  The  puzzle  in  the  condition  of  affairs  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Nietzsche  is  so  continually  and  so  consistently  ignored. 

In  the  countries  where  Nietzsche  is  read,  numberless  books  and  pamphlets 
have  been  published  concerning  him,  and  among  the  most  recent  is  Pro- 
fessor Vaihinger's  Nietzsche  als  Philosoph.  This  monograph,  as  its  writer 
says,  presents,  in  orderly  form,  the  views  which  one  finds  unsystematized 
in  Neitzsche's  writings,  and,  with  no  attempt  at  criticism,  shapes  Nietzsche's 
scattered  theories  into  a  strictly  logical  system.  The  reader,  put  into  pos- 
session of  the  important  elements  and  unencumbered  with  minor  details, 
is  to  be  left  to  make  his  own  criticisms.  Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  de- 
scribed as  at  basis  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  the  will,  to  which  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine  of  struggle  for  existence  has  given  a  positive  form.  As  the 
logical  result  of  this  fundamental  principle,  seven  characteristic  tendencies 
displayed  by  Nietzsche  are  described  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  basal 
theory  pointed  out.  These  tendencies  are  all  negative,  all  protests  against 
prevalent  views,  and  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  peculiar  value  given  by 
Nietzsche  to  the  individual  will.  They  are  called  the  anti-moral,  the  anti- 
socialistic,  the  anti-democratic,  the  anti-feminine,  the  anti-intellectualistic, 
the  anti-pessimistic,  and  the  anti-Christian.  Current  morality,  socialism, 
democracy,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  intellectualism,  optimism,  and 
Christianity  are  condemned  by  Nietzsche  because  inconsistent  with  the  will 
for  power  (  Wille  zur  Macht}.  The  ideal  for  all  existence  is  not  the  nega- 
tion of  the  will,  but  its  completest  affirmation,  which  is  made  possible  only 
in  the  Darwinian  struggle  for  existence.  The  will  affirms  itself  by  means 
of  constant  warfare,  and  whatever  interferes  with  the  necessary  combat  is 
worthy  of  opposition. 

With  regard  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  if  one  is  to  make  a  logical  system 
from  Nietzsche's  theories,  Professor  Vaihinger's  attempt  may  be  highly  com- 
mended, although  probably  no  two  people  would  choose  exactly  the  same 
tendencies  as  of  chief  importance.  However,  there  is  a  serious  question  in 
the  writer's  mind  whether  such  an  attempt  is  altogether  just  to  Nietzsche. 
He  was  not  a  system-maker,  and  to  force  his  opinions  into  related  and  con- 
sistent form  does  violence  to  them.  A  system  is  doubtless  worth  the  mak- 
ing, but  this  is  no  reason  why  all  philosophical  writings  should  be  compelled 
to  take  on  a  systematic  aspect,  Nietzsche's  least  of  all.  The  author  of 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  not  only  did  not  write  a  system,  but  such  a  pro- 
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ceeding  would  have  clashed  with  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  he 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  in  bad  taste.  Moreover,  the  over-great  importance 
ascribed  to  Darwin's  influence  upon  Nietzsche  seems  to  be  partly  due  to 
the  desire  for  a  unity  that  is  not  present  until  put  there.  One  must  admit, 
of  course,  the  added  simplicity  and  precision  possible  to  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  Nietzsche  ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
entirely  justified  by  Nietzsche's  writings.  GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.     By  JANE  ADDAMS.     New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1902. —  pp.  277. 

In  the  seven  chapters  of  this  volume,  Miss  Addams  considers  one  by  one 
the  problems  confronting  the  man  or  woman  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to 
benefit  the  poorer  class  of  working  people.  These  problems  are  social  in 
nature,  that  is,  they  concern  the  proper  relationship  between  different 
members  of  society.  No  one  can  hope  to  answer  such  questions  without  a 
broad  experience,  the  obtaining  of  which  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  a  duty.  Only  through  this  broader  experience  can  the  exist- 
ing social  confusion  be  obviated,  only  through  its  means  can  men  be  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  social  reform  ;  for  the  confusion  and  the 
well  meaning  but  mistaken  efforts  to  better  it  are  both  due  to  the  attempt 
to  make  an  individual  code  of  ethics  do  duty  in  the  larger  field  of  social 
relationships.  The  cure  for  social  evils  is  to  be  found  in  democracy,  and 
the  cure  for  democracy  in  more  democracy.  A  code  suited  to  social  rela- 
tionships cannot  be  the  product  of  observation  and  speculation  ;  it  must  be 
the  result  of  experiment.  We  must  live  our  democracy  before  we  can 
theorize  about  it.  In  short,  the  conclusion  reached  by  Miss  Addams,  as  a 
result  of  her  careful  study  of  the  questions  with  which  her  own  experience 
has  so  well  fitted  her  to  deal,  is  that  the  evils  in  our  social  ethics  will  be 
remedied  only  as  it  becomes  more  democratic. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Philosophy    and    Life  and  other  Essays.      By  J.   H.    MUIRHEAD,   M.A. 

London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1902. — pp.  274. 

The  essays  composing  this  volume  have  already  been  given  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  lectures  before  various  societies,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
are  now  reprinted  from  different  periodicals. 

The  different  papers  of  which  the  book  is  made  up  have  the  following 
titles  :  Philosophy  and  Life  ;  Professor  William  Wallace  ;  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Philosophy  of  Life;  Abstract  and  Political  Ethics;  What 
Imperialism  Means  ;  The  Science  of  Poor- Law  Relief ;  Modern  Methods  of 
Temperance  Reform  ;  A  Liberal  Education  ;  Psychology  and  Education  ; 
The  Place  of  the  Concept  in  Logical  Doctrine  ;  The  Goal  of  Knowledge  ; 
Hypothesis  ;  Is  Knowledge  of  Space  a  Priori?  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  essays  discuss  subjects  of  practical  ethics,  while  the 
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last  four,  which  were  read  before  the  Aristotelian  Society,  are  concerned 
with  logical  questions. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Contributions  to  a  Psychological  Theory  of  Music.  By  PROFESSOR  MAX 
MEYER.  University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Vol.1,  No.  I  (1901). — pp.  vi,  80. 
The  author  finds  much  to  criticise  in  musical  theories  from  the  time  of 
Zarlino  to  the  present.  The  diatonic  scale  is  little  more  than  a  dogma,  the 
concepts  of  relationship  and  of  the  tonic  stand  in  need  of  revision,  and 
harmony,  not  melody,  which  is  "the  only  essential  of  music,"  has  too 
often  been  made  the  basis  of  theory.  The  more  important  reforms  that  the 
author  proposes  are  :  (i)  the  introduction  of  the  number  7  into  the  ratios 
which  represent  direct  melodic  relationships  ;  (2)  the  restriction  of  the  (prim- 
ary) tonic  to  powers  of  2  ;  and  (3)  the  revision  of  the  '  scale.'  The  number 
7  deserves  a  place  in  musical  relationships,  because  it  ' '  has  a  similar  psy- 
chological effect  to  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  5,"  upon  which  our  present  scale 
is  based.  The  number  2 — and  not  3 — is  the  (primary)  tonic,  since  2,  when 
once  heard  in  a  melodic  sequence,  is  desired  at  the  close.  '  'When  one  of 
two  related  tones  is  a  pure  power  of  2,  we  wish  to  have  this  tone  at  the  end 
of  our  succession  of  related  tones,  our  melody."  This  is  said  to  be  not 
true  for  other,  numbers.  To  determine  the  correct  theoretical  basis  upon 
which  melodies  are  actually  written,  Meyer  used  the  following  method. 
He  drew  up,  in  a  table,  a  "complete  musical  scale"  which  contains  the 
powers  of  2,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  their  products,  up  to  a  certain  convenient 
limit.  This  scale  shows  29  relationships  within  the  octave.  It  provides 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tones — except  the  third — in  the  even-tempered 
octave  shall  be  represented  by  either  two  or  three  intonations — e.  g.,  the 
tone  of  640  vibrations  (the  seventh  octave  of  5)  may  receive  the  intonation 
648,  i.  e.,  the  third  octave  of  the  fourth  power  of  3  (3*  X  8  =  648),  or  the 
intonation  630,  i.  e.,  the  first  octave  of  the  product  of  5  and  7  into  the 
second  power  of  three  (32  X  5  X  7  X  2  —  630).  By  sounding — upon  a 
reed  organ  constructed  for  the  purpose — these  different  intonations, 
Meyer  decided  which  sequence  gives  the  greatest  aesthetic  satisfaction.  A 
large  number  of  melodies  were  worked  through,  and  the  results — the  in- 
tonations chosen — were  found  to  agree  with  the  author' s  theory  of  relation- 
ship. The  interval  c-f,  to  take  an  instance,  is  represented  in  current  theory 
by  the  ratio  3  14.  But  this  ratio  makes  /a  tonic  (22),  in  Meyer's  sense. 
Thus  it  obviously  is  not  in  the  key  of  c.  Meyer  changes  the  ratio  in  ques- 
tion to  1 6  :  21,  in  order  to  bring  the  tonic  on  c  (24).  Now  the  test  with  the 
organ  gives  a  decided  preference  (in  a  certain  melody)  to  the  f  which  has 
the  intonation  2 1 .  With  the  intonation  4,  on  the  other  hand,  ' '  the  hearer 
has  an  impression  similar  to  that  experienced  when  he  looks  at  a  painting 
totally  misdrawn." 

Professor  Meyer's  method  is  to  be  welcomed,  because  it  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  experimental  control  of  aesthetic  judgments  passed  on  tonal 
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intervals.  But,  as  the  author  has  carried  it  out,  it  has  serious  limitations, 
(i)  The  method  needs  many  observers  and  many  observations.  Meyer's 
observations  were  all  made  by  himself.  They  stand  in  need  of  objective 
control.  (2)  The  inference  from  the  judgment  of  the  observer  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  composer,  in  the  matter  of  intonation,  is  hardly  justifiable  ; 
especially  where  the  composer  has  written  under  the  domination  of  the 
present  system  of  tempered  tuning. 

The  author  takes  an  iconoclastic  attitude  toward  what  he  terms,  with 
some  impatience,  the  "old  theory,"  and  he  does  not  always  show  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  '  Contributions  ' 
will  surely  demand  revision  and  modification  ;  but  they  will,  nevertheless, 
as  they  now  stand,  do  good  in  a  region  where  tradition  and  the  ipse  dixitrf 
the  masters  is  too  easily  accepted  as  fact.  In  connection  with  the  monograph, 
should  be  read  Lipps's  competent  criticism  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Psy- 
cho togie  (xxvii,  225). 

I.  MADISON  BENTLEY. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  By  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel- 
mann  ;  New  York,  Gustav  E.  Stechert,  1902. — pp.  iv,  390.  $2.00. 

Personal  Idealism  :  Philosophical  Essays  by  Eight  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Edited  by  HENRY  STURT.  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Limited  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. — pp.  ix,  393. 
10  s. 

The  State.     By  DENTON  J.  SNIDER.     St.  Louis,   Sigma  Publishing  Co., 

1902.— pp.  561. 
Development  and  Evolution.     By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &   Co.,  Limited,  1902. 

—pp.  xvi,  395.     $2.60. 
The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith.     Lectures  by  CHARLES 

CARROLL  EVERETT.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London, 

Macmillan  £  Co.,  Limited,  1902. — pp.  xiii,  215.     #1.25. 
An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic.     By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE. 

Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1902. — pp.  xiv, 

362. 
Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society.     New  Series,   Vol.   II.     London 

and  Oxford,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1902. — pp.  iv,  240.      10  s.  6  d. 
The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.     By  EDWIN  R.   A.   SELIGMAN. 

New  York,  The  Columbia  University  Press  ;  The  Macmillan  Company, 

Agents,  1902. — pp.  ix,  166.     $1.50. 
Nirvana.     A  Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology.     By  PAUL  CARUS.     Chicago, 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1902. — pp.  93.     $0.60. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future.     By  REV.  SAMUEL  WEIL.     Boston,   Arena 

Publishing  Company,  1894. — pp.  267.     $0.50. 
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Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.     By  HOMER  W.  ZIRKLE.      [Investigations 

of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  University  of 

Colorado.]      Published  by  the  University  of  Colorado,   Boulder,   Col., 

1902. — pp.  66.     $0.50. 
Studies  from  the   Yale  Psychological  Laboratory.     Vol.  X.     New  Haven, 

Conn.,  Yale  University,  1902. — pp.  117.     $1.00. 
Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.     Von  FRIEDERICH  UEBERWEG. 

Erster  Theil.,  Das  neunzehnte  Jahrhundert.     Berlin,  Mittler  und  Sohn, 

1902. — pp.  viii,  625. 
Die  Dogmen  der  Erkenntnistheorie .     Von  FRED  BON.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm 

Engelmann,  1902. — pp.  viii,  349.     7  marks. 
//  dominio  dello  spirito.     Par  GIOVANNI  MARCHESINI.     Torino,   Fratelli 

Bocca,  1902. — pp.  viii,  285. 

Studi  Kantani.     Par  CARLO  CANTONI.     Pavia,  1902. — pp.  79. 
Se  il piacere  sia  movente  e  r emozione  irreduttibile.     Nota  di  E.  REGALIA. — 

pp.  46. 
Contra  una  teleologia  fisiologica.      Nota  di  ETTORE  REGALIA.      Firenze, 

Salvadore  Landi.     pp.  16. 


NOTES. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Henry  Augustus  Pearson 
Torrey,  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Professor  Torrey  was  born  in 
Beverley,  Mass.,  January  8,  1837.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1858,  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1864. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Marsh  Professorship  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  distinguished 
uncle,  Professor  Joseph  Torrey,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Sept.  13.  He  edited  the  Theory  of  Fine  Art,  by  Professor 
Joseph  Torrey,  published  in  1874,  and  in  1892  published  The  Philosophy 
of  Descartes,  in  extracts  selected  and  translated  from  his  writings. 

On  August  1 6th,  Professor  Wundt  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  his 
former  students  who  presented  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  with  a  Festschrift  containing  about  forty  contributions  from  as 
many  different  hands,  and  making  in  all  more  than  thirteen  hundred  pages. 
These  contributions  are  published  as  volumes  XIX  and  XX  of  the  Philo- 
sophise he  Studien. 

G.  W.  T.  Jones  (Ph.D.,  Princeton)  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Education  at  Heidelberg  College,  Ohio. 

Dr.  George  T.  Paton  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Princeton  University. 

Heinrich  Maier,  Professor  Extraordinarius  at  Zurich,  has  been  called  to 
fill  the  chair  left  vacant  at  Tubingen  by  the  death  of  Professor  Edmund 
Pfleiderer. 

Professor  Hensel  of  Heidelberg  has  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen  where 
he  will  give  courses  on  systematic  philosophy. 

Professor  Falckenberg,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  the 
excellent  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  has  resigned  the  editorship  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik,  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Professor  Ludwig  Busse  of  Konigsberg.  Professor  Falckenberg, 
however,  is  still  connected  with  the  Zeitschrift  as  cooperating  editor.  Pro- 
fessors Volkelt  of  Leipzig  and  Siebeck  of  Giessen  are  also  members  of  the 
editorial  board. 

The  first  number  of  The  Hibbert  Journal,  a  new  quarterly  issued 
under  the  sanction  and  with  the  support  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  was  pub- 
lished on  October  ist.  The  announcement  of  the  new  journal  states  that  it 
is  to  be  devoted  to  Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy,  and  that  its  sym- 
pathies will  be  mainly  directed  towards  an  affirmative  view  of  the  central 
verities  of  religion.  It  is  edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  with  the  assistance  of  G. 
Dawes  Hicks  and  a  distinguished  editorial  board.  The  publishers  are  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  London,  and  the  yearly  subscription  price  is  ten  shillings. 
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MIND,  No.  44  :  F.  H.  Bradley,  The  Definition  of  Will  ;  H.  R.  Marshall, 
The  Unity  of  Process  in  Consciousness  ;  J.  E.  McTaggart,  Hegel's  Treat- 
ment of  the  Categories  of  Quality  ;  Discussions  :  E.  T.  Dixon,  On  the 
Notion  of  Order  ;  Toulous,  Vaschide,  and  Pieron,  Classifications  of  Psychi- 
cal Phenomena  for  Experimental  Research  :  Critical  Notices  ;  New  Books  ; 
Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Note  :  The  MIND  Association. 

THE  MONIST,  XIII,  i  :  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  The  Education  of  Children 
in  Ancient  Israel ;  Editor,  Theology  as  a  Science  ;  O.  Kulpe,  The  Problem 
of  Attention  ;  Editor,  The  Problem  of  Consciousness  ;  G.  Loria,  Sketch  of 
the  Origin  and  Development  of  Geometry  Prior  to  1850;  Hugo  Radau, 
The  Cosmology  of  the  Sumerians  ;  L.  Arreat,  Literary  Correspondence, 
France  ;  Criticisms  and  Discussions  ;  Book  Reviews. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  IX,  5 :  George  M.  Stratton,  Visible  Motion 
and  the  Space  Threshold  ;  George  M.  Stratton,  The  Method  of  Serial  Groups; 
Mabel  L.  Nelson,  The  Effect  of  Subdivisions  on  the  Visual  Estimate  of  Time  ; 
R.  MacDougall,  The  Relation  of  Auditory  Rhythm  to  Nervous  Discharge  ; 
Discussions  and  Reports  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  New  Books. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XIII,  i  :  W.  L.  Cook,  Criticism 
of  Public  Men  ;  A.  Fouillee,  The  Ethics  of  Nietzsche  and  Guyau  ;  W.  D. 
Morrison,  The  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  in  England  ;  R.  J>.  Perry,  The 
Practical  Consciousness  of  Freedom  ;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Mind  and  Nature  ; 
Ida  M.  Metcalf,  The  Pampered  Children  of  the  Poor  ;  Book  Reviews. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEM ATISCHE  PniLOSOPHiE,  VIII,  3  :  J.  Petzoldt,  Die 
Notwendigkeit  u.  Allgemeinheit  des  psychophysischen  Parallelismus  ;  E. 
Bullaty,  Das  Bewusstseinsproblem  ;  O.  L.  Urn/rid,  Die  Losung  des  Welt- 
ratsels  ;  A.  Guesnou,  Raison  pure  et  Metaphysique  ;  Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXIX,  3  :  M.  von  Frey  und  R.  Metzner,  Die  Raumschwelle  der  Haut  bei 
Successivreizung  ;  Egon  Ritter  von  Oppolszer,  Grundziige  einer  Farben- 
theorie  ;  Johannes  Volkelt,  Der  /Esthetische  Werth  der  niederen  Sinne  ; 
Literaturbericht. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  X,  5  :  G.  Sorel,  La  crise  de 
la  pensee  catholique  ;  G.  Rodier,  Sur  une  des  origines  de  la  philosophic  de 
Leibnitz  ;  J.  Wilbois,  D'esprit  positif ;  Th.  Ruyssen,  Moralistes  Allemands  ; 
C.  Bougie,  La  crise  du  liberalisme. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXVII,  9:  E.  Recejac,  La  confusion  entre 
1'ordre  social  et  1'ordre  religieux  ;  Georges  Palante,  Moralisme  et  immoral- 
isme  ;  J.  Chagottes;  Le  conflit  actuel  de  la  science  et  la  philosophic  dans  la 
psychologic  ;  J.  Segond,  Publications  recentes  sur  la  morale  ;  Notices 
Bibliographiques. 

XXVII,  10  :  F.  Le  Dantac,  La  place  de  le  vie  dans  les  phenomenes 
naturels  ;  A.  Binet,  Le  vocabulaire  et  1' ideation  ;  Gerard-  Varet,  Le  Ian- 
gage  et  la  parole  ;  F.  da  Costa  Guimaraens,  La  besoin  de  prier  et  ses  con- 
ditions psychologiques.  Notes  et  Discussions  :  Fr.  Paulhan,  La  methode 
analytique  dans  la  determination  des  caracteres. 
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[N.  B.  —  (a)  stands  for  original  articles,  (b)  for  book  notices,  (d)  for  discussions, 
(n)  for  notes,  (r)  for  reviews  of  books,  and  (s)  for  summaries.] 
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